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PREFACE. 


The  first  mx  months  of  our  New  Series  hare  been  eventful 

ones  in  the  existence  of  the  British  Controversialist,  entered  upon 

with  anxiety,  yet  without  fear,  as  to  the  result.    We  are  glad  to 

be  able  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  perfect  success  which 

has  been  aohieyed  by  them.    And  we  beg  to  tender  our  most 

cordial  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  who  ha?e  so  zealously  co- 

t)perated  with  us  and  aided  our  efforts,  which  otherwise  must 

have  fallen  to  the  ground.    To  our  contributors  we  owe  a  debt 

^  gratitude,  which  we  can  only  increase,  but  never  repay.    To 

onr  correspondents,  for  their  kind  letters  of  sympathy  and 

advice,  we  would  tender  our  acknowledgments,  and  confessing 

that  limited  time  and  limited  opportunities  have  prevented  us 

doing  all  we  would ;  nevertheless,  we  can  say  we  have  done  all 

we  could,  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  will  ever  fulfil  the  part 

assigned,  to  us  by  our  fellow-Iabou^^^  in  the  field  of  self-culture 

and  mental  and  moral  attailii^iitsf.  ' 

That  the  British  ControiSBrsialiH  \i  iexerting  an  influence,  the 
more  powerful  because  dn  itiffucnce  for  good,  we  have  abundant 
proofs  in  the  cordial  correspondence  identifying  us  with  those 
arteries  which  pulsate  with  the  life-blood  from  the  heart  of  our 
social  greatness — the  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Mutual  Improvement 
and  Debating  Societies,  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom — ^we 
might  say,  scattered  throughout  the  world — for  from  lands  far 
distant  have  come  the  hearty  recognition,  and  the  report  of 
kindred  objects  and  kindred  hopes.  And  it  is  our  pride  and 
rejoicing  that  the  British  Controversialist  forms  these  scattered 
elements  into  one  vast  confederation,  and,  by  enduring  bonds, 
unites  men  of  every  rank,  but  brothers  and  equals  in  this,  at 
least — the  mutual  desire  for  self-improvement. 


IV  PBEFi.CE. 

But  leaving  the  "  dead  past,'*  save  so  far  as  it  may  supply 
motives  or  lessons  for  the  future,  we  ask  all  our  friends,  both  old 
and  new,  to  ever  remember  that  it  is  their  own  Magazine ;  and 
that  if  they  would  maintain  its  old  character  for  progress,  they 
must  labour  earnestly  and  heartily  in  extending  its  sale,  its 
influence,  and  therebv  its  usefulness.  With  our  increased  extent, 
wo  shall  be  able  to  admit  a  larger  number  of  contributions ; 
and  it  has  been  often  a  source  of  regret  having  to  reject 
papers  of  undoubted  merit,  and  to  curtail  others,  simply  because 
we  were  cramped  up  by  our  limited  space.  The  Classes,  too, 
will  be  extended;  and  we  trust  that  all  our  inquiring  friends 
will  remember  the  Inquirers'  Columns ;  and  those,  who  can  do 
nothing  else,  may  surely  be  able  to  speak  a  word  for  us,  to  invite 
the  attention  of  some  one  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  BHtish  Con- 
ir&versialist  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  This  timely  recom- 
mendation, though  indeed  most  precious  and  most  priceless,  is 
within  the  power  of  every  one. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  preface  without  a  passing 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  has  fallen  with  his  loii^ 
girded,  and  his  staff  in  hand,  whose  worth  is  best  known  by 
those  who  knew  him  best ;  in  business  always  the  gentleman, 
always  the  sincere  friend,  and  always — and  here  is  the  secret  of 
the  foregoing — always  the  Christian; — we  mean  Mr.  John 
Stoneman,  of  the  firm  of  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  whose  name 
has  been  associated  with  our  Magazine  from  the  very  commence- 
ment.    He  died  April  6,  1856. 
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BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Atahar  o/^  The  Art  of  JUatomng,'*  **  ElmmUt  qfBhaUfne^  fe. 

THE  ITALIC  SCHOOL-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP 
MOEALS— PYTHAGOEAS. 

"  Wisdom  is  the  prinoipal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom :  and 
witii  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding."  2&(iay— dedicated, 
as  it  should  be,  to  memory  and  hope — ^niaj  we  not  fittingly  onoe 
more  yentnre  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  each  of  our  much* 
loved  readers,  the  importance  of  that  discipline  of  life  which  is 
now  called  Wisdom,*  and  repeat,  with  reiterative  earnestness, 
"Get  wisdom,  get  understandmg ;  forget  it  not."  The  Past  is 
no  longer  ours,  except  in  its  lessons  and  results.  So  Cdlt  as  it 
controls,  modifies,  transforms,  or  diversifies  tiie  Present,  it  is 
living  and  powerM ;  but  to  what  issues,  depends  upon  ourselves. 
Each  thought,  word,  and  act  is  a  seed  sown  in  the  soil  of 
eternity,  which  bears  immortal  fruit,  blessed  and  blessing,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  its  nature.  Wherefore,  let  us  each  tiow 
endeavour  to  attain  a  safe  lishtf  in  which  to  trace  the  pathway 
of  life^  and  in  obedience  to  me  divine  evangel  of  duty— 

**  Act^act  in  the  living  present, 
Heart  within,  and  God  overhead." 

The  love  of  wisdoms—philosophy—- is  surely  that,  above  all 
things,  which  should  distmguish  man,  whose  best  and  chiefest 

*  "  Vite  rationem  earn,  qoa  nano  appellator  Sapientia.** — ^Luonmus,  r.  9. 
t  This  18  the  prunarj  signification  of  the  Greek  So^,  lOLMdloin— a  com- 
pound of  aoov,  eafe,  and  ^dog,  light. 
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heritage  is  a  reasonable  soul.  In  that  soul  there  will  and  must 
arise  thoughts  which  involve  all  that  is  valuable  in  time,  and  that 
forth-stretch  themselves  even  to  eternity.  In  these  thoughts 
intellectual  science  has  its  birth-germ,  and  the  desire  to  know  its 
ojrigin.  Every  life  requires  pilotage.  Who  shall  guide  the  bark 
of  being  aright,  not  only  through  the  rapids  of  time,  but  also 
across  the  distance-space  between  the  tabemades  of  earthly 
sojourn  and  the  abiding-places  of  the  life  beyond  life — two 
hures  of  one  apparently  dissevered  existence  P  Sudi  inquines 
have  a  never-fading  interest  for  man;  oeaselesaly  they  appear 
and  re-appear  in  every  age  of  human  life,  and  ever  and  anon 
"  some  pre-eminent  mortal — some  great  soul  of  souls  " — engages 
in  the  task  of  their  solution,  and  strives  to  raise  a  beacon-house, 
whose  radiance  may — 

"  Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  across  the  sea." 

Such  an  one  was  Pythagoras,  to  whose  life  and  its  environments, 
as  well  as  to  the  doctrine  in  which  it  resulted,  we  at  present 
invite  attention,  in  the  hope  that  some  thought,  "strong  in 
being  true,"  may  become  a  life-possession  to  our  readers  in  the 
course  of  the  study  they  bestow. 

Biographic  Sketch. — Pythagoras — son  of  Mnesarchus,  a 
seal-engraver  and  opulent  jewel-merchant — was  bom  at  Samos 
— an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  famous  for  its  wealth,  enterprise,  and  maritime  greatness 
<^at  an  uncertain  date  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.*  As  became  the 
son  of  a  rich  and  distinguished  citizen,  Pythagoras  received 
^very  advantage  in  the  shape  of  education  wnich  the  time  and 
place  could  yield.  Music^  poetry,  and  the  gymnastic  arts  he  un- 
doubtedly learned,  for  they  were  the  common  subjects  of  scholarly 
discipline  in  his  day.  I>ut  much  more  than  these  must  have 
formed  the  topics  of  his  zealous  study.  The  world  was  at  this 
time  full  of  wonder  at  the  learning  of  Thales,t  and  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  venerate  the  philosophic  Heptad,;];  one  of  whose  re* 
puted  members — Pherecydes — dwelt  in  Samos,  and  latterly  re- 
ceived the  charge  of  the  youthful  Pythagoras.  That  he  profited 
by  the  labours  of  some  of  his  instructors  is  clearly  proven  by  his 
success  in  gaining  the  prize  at  a  wrestling  match,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  at  the  Olympic  games.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  ardent  and  vigorous  mind  of  his  philosophic  teacher,  the 
strange  yet  boldly  excogitated  doctrines  he  taught,  and  the 
glowing  earnestness  of  the  style  of  Greece's  first  prose  writer — 

♦  Bentley  says,  588;  Larcher,  608;  Dodwell,  568;  Clinton,  570;  Meiners, 
564;  and  Llojd,  with  predominating  pfobabiiitj,  586. 
f  See  British  CorUroversialist,  vol.  v.,  p.  321. 
I  Ibid,,  p.  241. 
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for  such  Pherecydes  is  lepated  to  have  been-^operated  like  foB- 
dnttioii  on  his  soul,  eoltiured,  if  it  did  not  originate,  his  taste  for 
pialosophio  pursuits,  and  excited  in  him  an  earnest  and  en* 
thusiastic  lore  of  wisdom,  irhioh  he  determined,  so  far  as  in  his 
power,  to  satisfy.  At  that  time  the  universe  was  man's  onhr 
teit-book,  and  iravel,  or  conyerse  with  those  who  had  trardled, 
tbe  only  means  of  reading  it.  In  this  wisdom-search  Pythagoras 
wt  oat,  and  went,  first,  to  the  wonder-land  of  Egypt.  That 
eoantr^  was  familiar  to  the  Samian  mariners,  and  it  is  probaUe, 
Jnm  ms  father's  position,  that  he  may  have  enjojred  the  friend- 
tkip  of  many  of  the  wealthy  and  noble.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
nceired  from  Polyerates,  afterwards  tyrant  of  Samoe,  letters  of 
iDtrodoetion  to  Amans,  king  of  Egypt,  and  that  in  consequence 
thereof  he  was  initiated,  by  that  sovereign's  oonunands,  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  priest-caste  there.  From  them  he  may 
hare  had  his  notions  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  modified ; 
many  traditions  regarding  the  gods  interpreted ;  the  secret  sym* 
hoi  writing  of  the  time  expounded;  the  institutions  of  the 
country — sacerdotal,  civil,  ana  social— explained ;  and  some  ele- 
ments of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  science  added  to  his 
Wwledge.  It  is  very  certain,  at  least,  that  a  man  of  acute  and 
obserrant  mind,  whose  chief  purpose  in  travel  was  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  could  not  have  witnessed  the  workings  of  the 
■^ge  polity  which  prevailed  in  that  country,  without  learning 
^nrom  much  that  might  afterwards  be  valued  and  useful. 
Ob  leaving  Egypt,  after  a  long  sojourn,  he  passed  into  Chaldaeay 
and  from  the  Maai  of  his  day  learned  all  the  wit^jhing  lore  they 
^  acquired,  and  the  "pleasing  sorcery  "  by  which,  making  the 
fiacy  minister  to  thought,  they  knit  together  the  fortunes  of 
men  with  the  influences  and  aspects  of  the  orbs  of  heaven,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  witnessed  the  mode  in  which  their  dynasts 
J^elded  power.  Nay,  even  to  far  Hindostan  he  penetrated,  and, 
^m  the  gymnosophist  ascetics  there,  wormed  out  the  secrets  of 
^heir  close-Kept  faith.  Carrying  with  him,  as  he  must  have  done, 
*he  teachings  of  Pherecydes,  as  well  as  the  popular  versions  of 
we  maxims  of  the  sages  and  the  Thaletian  prolocutions,  as  the 
^midwork  of  his  observations  and  inquiries,  he  must  have  been 
"^  to  reflect  on  the  ignorance  of  moral  and  political  truth  which 
*J8  compeers  exhibited,  and  been  induced  to  scan,  with  minute 
JJJ^i  the  diverse  systems  of  government  and  laws  under  which  the 
*^an  race  lay  bound  "  as  with  an  iron  rod."  Having  done  so, 
*ttd  witnessed  their  dire  effects  in  the  entire  prostration  of  intel- 
Aect— the  stereotyping  of  a  dead  brute- level  of  soul  amongst  the 
^^ses  who  stood  beyond  the  circle  of  king,  noble,  and  priest — 
*Jid  being  connected,  by  birth  and  sympathy,  with  the  merchant- 
^'888,  most  subject  to  tyrannous  spoliation,  there  is  little  to  be 
^oadered  at  in  his  forming  some  legislative  sdieme  by  which, 
^'^e  men  should  be  subjected  to  wholesome  discipline,  they  might 


begnidiulfyeleTmtodaiidiiiadeflelfiiiliiie.  TTurtpming  home  witfa 
the  flxdent  hopefblness  of  a  lefanner,  iniat  was  his  disi^rpcMiit- 
meDi  at  findmg  his  natare  island  sofferiiig  severelj  fipom  tiie 
ambitiaas  designs  of  his  quondam  friend,  f  olycntes,  the  moat 
cntemiaing,  nixiiiioiiSy  imd  aibitraiy  tyrant  of  Samoa — and 
himself  exposed  to  jealousy  as  ''a  dai^^eions  man" — ^as  all 
ihinken  indy  aze  to  OTerweoiing  despots.  Upcm  seeing  this 
the  state  of  matters,  he  set  sail  far  oontmental  Gieeoe,  where  he 
again  iwpeazed  as  a  competitor  in  Hie  Olympic  games,  and  toc^ 
a  tour  tnroa^  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  in  this 
jonniiOT^— while  jet  Ihe  recollections  of  the  erciting  days  of  the 
iegdvtl  were  fresh  in  his  ndnd — ^that,  having  entered  Phlina-^ 
whilher  the  ftme  of  his  learning  had  foreran  himself— on  being 
sainted  by  Leontins,  the  king,  by  the  title  of  sopkisf,  then 
nsoally  applied  as  a  term  of  respect  and  honour  to  those  men 
who  oelonged  to  the  peeraee  of  thought,  he,  with  becoming 
modesty,  rejected  the  implied  compliment,  and  adopted  the 
more  humble  title  c/l  phUojupher;  at  tne  same  time,  with  sin^;nlar 
beauty  and  felicity,  explainmg  the  8if;mfication  which  he  wished 
to  be  attached  to  that  word  by  anunnyaUed  simile,  to  this  efB^et; 
Tiz. : — 

The  life  of  man  may  be  compared  to  the  Olympic  games.  In 
those  grand  assemblages,  some  strive  for  glory  and  the  ennobling 
palm  of  the  victor ;  many,  br  the  sale  or  purchase  of  merchandise 
seek  profit ;  and  a  multitude  have  no  higher  aim  than  the  mere 
pleasure  and  ezdtement  whidi  the  concourse  affords ;  while  tiiere 
are  but  few  who  come  there  to  suryey  calmly  the  whole  of  the 
groups,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  several  interests,  and 
hopes,  and  desires.  Even  so  in  this  world-life  of  ours.  We 
l^ive  our  heaven-home  to  enter  into  being  here,  where  the 
festival  of  life  is  to  be  wrought  out  or  witnessed.  Many  exert 
themselves  to  acquire  fame  and  power,  or  the  good  repute  of 
men;  more  endeavour  to  eum  wealth;  and  a  multituae  sec^ 
pleasure  only ;  while  there  but  a  few  who,  free  alike  from  vanity, 
avarice,  or  appetence,  seek  to  employ  themselves  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the  search  for  truth ;  these 
hist  are  philosophert — lovers,  although  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
that  thev  are  gainers,  of  the  truth.  !m  this  class  he  lanked  him- 
self, ana  thus  at  once  gave  a  reason  for  his  extended  travels,  as 
well  as  forth-shadowed  his  views  of  the  highest  aims  of  life; 
viz.,  that  which,  wh^o.  the  time  of  action  is  over,  gives  place 
to  the  calm  pleasures  of  thought — contemplative  reasoning  on 
men  and  things. 

It  will  be  arberwards  seen,  that  although  he  regarded  ihonght 
as  the  grandest  element  in  life,  he  did  not  seek  to  confine  men  to 
resultiess  thought,  but  that  he  desired  to  make  men  contempla- 
tive, that  they  might  be  more  truly  and  eamestiy  active  and 
capable  when  the  hours  of  action  came.    He  passed  through 
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Elis,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  risited  Crete  and  Delphi.  In  these 
jonmejings  he  atodied,  with  the  greatest  care,  the  various 
political  oonstitatlons  under  which  men  lived,  and  was  doubt- 
leBsly  maturing  that  sublime  legislative  scheme,  in  which  were  ta 
be  combined  the  finesse  and  craft  of  the  Egvptic  and  other 
priest-poUtics,  with  tiie  noble  training  and  legal  system  which 
many  of  the  republics  of  Greece  exhibited.  Nor  could  he  fail  to 
be  stimulated  oy  the  £une  of  Solon  of  Athens,  Lycurgus  of 
Spirta,  Zaleucus  of  Locri,  Charondas  of  Catana,  Fitta^us  of 
Lttbos,  and  Bias  of  Friend.  It  is  not  improbable,  either,  that 
Laying  elaborated  his  plan,  and  settled  on  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  his  life,  he  kept  ever  before  his  mind's  eye  how  needful  it  was 
to  find  a  fitting  place  for  his  ejcperiment.  Hence  he  not  only 
trayersed  over  continental  Greece,  but  extended  his  voyannsr 
into  those  colonies  which  the  energetic  Locrians  had  establisnea 
in  Southern  Italy. 

There,  not  far  from  the  Tarentine  gulf,  and  near  the  present 
Capo  delle  Colonne,  stood  Crotona,  at  that  time  an  oligarchy,  on 
the  verge  of  revolution.    The  fame  of  Pythagoras  had,  of  course, 
been  bniited  abroad,  even  to  Crotona;  ana,  no  less  probably, 
had  the  difficulties  of  the  Crotoniats  reached  his  ears,  and,  per- 
haps, induced  his  journey  thitherwards.    For  it  is  in  unsettled 
smes  that  speculators  are  ever  most  ardently  welcomed,  and  in 
^^,  too,  tney  have  the  widest  scope  for  experiment,  as  well  as 
^e  men  and  means  to  carry  out  their  views.    The  senate  of 
^tona  went  forth  to  meet  mm.,  and  complimented  him  as  the 
penon  whose  fame  most  unequivocally  pointed  him  out  as  a 
ntting  arbiter  and  adviser.    There  was,  probably,  some  dnplioily 
in  their  intentions — some  design  of  wielding  mm  as  a  tool  of 
l^bev  own ;  but  on  his  side  it  anpears  that  a  similar  design  as  to 
themselves  had  been  speedily  termed ;  and  although  he  abjured 
tile  oatward  offices  and  trappinfi;s  of  government,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  he  in  a  short  space  of  time  became  the 
virtual  lawgiver  and  ruler  of  that  state.    He  had  now  attained 
the  ripe  age  of  forty,  had  seen  much  and  thought  more,  and  was 
OBpeciaUy  skilled  in  those  arts  bf  which  man  governs  men. 

The  detail  of  his  doctrines  ynll  fall  to  be  considered  in  our 
e^Dository  sketch,  and  therefore  we  can  only  mention  inciden- 
tsy  here  that  his  highest  purpose  in  this  institute  was  to  rear 
ana  colture  those  men  who  were  likely  to  have  consigned  to  their 
charge  the  reins  of  government,  upon  whom,  consequently,  the 
Welfare  of  men  would  depend ;  and  he  justly  believed,  that  those 
who  could  most  readily  receive  the  wiUmg  homage  and  obedience 
of  the  people,  would  eventually  be  able  to  elaborate  the  most 
perfect  social  code,  and  the  most  efficacious  means  of  attaining  a 
bappy  life  and  prosperous  nationalities. 

In  this  he  most  admirably  succeeded  for  a  time ;  so  much  so, 
tiiat  tibree  hundred  of  his  disciples  sat  in.  the  legislative  halls  of 
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Grotona,  while  numerous  other  membeTs  of  his  school  held  power 
in  the  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  islands  which  lie 
in  the  .^gean  Sea ;  thns  realizing,  in  its  laj^er  and  truer  signifi- 
cance»  his  ambition  to  become  thelegislatiye  TOne&ctor  of  his  race. 

But  it  is  seldom  giyen  to  man  to  surv^  the  successful  issTie 
of  his  plans.    Nor  was  it  so  with  Pythagoras.    In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Grotona  lay  the  city  Sybaris,  whose  wealth  and 
luxurious  magnificence  have  been  written  in  the  prorerbs  c^ 
many  nations.    The  goremors  of  that  dty  had  resohitely  rdected 
any  modifications  of  their  law-codes  in  accordance  with  the 
Pythagorean  scheme,  and  hence  had  arisen  discord  and  dissen- 
sion within  it,  and  a  quarrel  between  the  Sybarites  and  the 
Grotoniats.    The  latter,  under  the  leadership  of  Milo,  a  favourite 
pupil  of  the   Samian  philosopher,  completely  overcame   the 
Ibfmer,  and  the  proud  city  of  Sybaris  fell.    But  success  is  not 
always   prosperi^.     A  faction  arose  in  Grotona,  headed  by 
Gylon,  an  surtfiil  and   ambitious   demagogue,  who   had  been 
refused  admission  into  the  Pythagorean  league.    Excited  by  the 
desire  of  sharing  in  the  wealth  of  the  conquered  city,  they 
became  clamorous,  because  denied  the  right  of  spoliation.    In 
their  fury,  tiiey  set  the  senate  house  in  flames  durmg  a  sedervnt 
of  its  members.    Pythagoras  fled  to  Metapontum,  where  he 
sihortly  afterwards  died, — about  B.C.  604, — and  Grotona  suffered 
^ksB  penalty  of  its  folly  by  a  speedy  and  irretrievable  deea^. 
The   reaction*    however,  had   commenced;    similar   outbrealbr 
sprang  up  everywhere ;  and  the  system,  strong-built  though  it 
was,  was  shattered  by  popular  commotions.    Tne  outward  lorni 
peanshed  for  a  while.  But  with  a  true  metempsychosis  its  spirit 
still  survives,  and  permeates  many  systems  of  thought.    Lite  a 
mighty  shade,  the  author  stands  away  in  the  time-cQstanoe,  and 
among  the  grey  mists  of  the  past.    Pable  has  limned  those  mists 
with  many  fancies,  and  her  goreeous  tracery  has  been  accepted 
as  the  reiQ  and  true ;  but  the  glory  of  earth's  earliest  and  best 
Utopian,  thoueh  perceptive  only  through  the  twilight  haze  of 
antiquity,  is  still  vivid  to  the  eye,  and  posterity  has  not  ceased 
to  remember  him,  not  only  as  a  lover  of  wisdom,  but  also  as  a 
creator  of  the  good  and  the  true.    £cho  has  repeated  his  name 
firom  age  to  age  for  twenty-four  centuries,  and  the  muses  have 
unanimously  translated  him  to  the  upper  sanctuary  of  Fame. 

Li  our  next  we  shall  present  an  expository  resum4  of  his 
teaching^  when  it  will  become  more  eviaenl  than  now  how  full 
of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  he  was. 


Making  Othebs  Happy. — Have  you  made  one  happy  heart 
to-day P  How  calmly  you  can  seek  your  pillow!  how  sweetly 
sleep !  In  all  this  world  there  is  nothing  so  sweet  as  giving  com- 
fort to  the  distressed,  as  getting  a  sun-ray  into  a  glocmiy  heart. 


THB  IXHOSTALITT  OT  THl  SOUL. 


HAVE  WE  SUTPICIENT  EYIDENCE,  APAST  FEOM 
8CBIPTUEE,  TO  BELTEVB  IN  THE  IMMOETAUTY 
OF  THE  SOUL  P 

KEaATITB  ABTICLX. — I. 

This  auestion,  as  we  understand  it,  indndea  aaotliei^^''  Can 
nm,  witioout  the  aid  of  revelaition,  attain  to  the  belief  that  he  ia 
umnortalP"  In  endeayonring  to  solve  this  problem,  our  first 
dniy  is  to  realise,  aa  &r  as  possiUe,  what  would  hare  been  the 
amoimt  of  our  knowledj^e  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  had  we 
not  reoeired  the  teachings  of  revelation.  In  order  that  oar 
rerdict  may  be  impartial  and  nnbiassed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
tihat  we  place  ourselves,  in  imagination,  in  the  position  of  tbose 
wlio  hare  not  a  particle  of  reveued  truth  (if  there  be  such),  while 
^  prosecute  our  inquiry  by  the  ligbt  of  nature  and  reason. 
We  mast  avoid  the  error  of  some  opponents  of  scripture,  who, 
^  enjoying  the  light  of  divine  trutii  from  their  infancy,  and 
Wing  had  meir  moughts  and  feelings  influenced  by  it,  have 
aasertod  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  written  revelation,  and 
^  leason  itself  is  sufficient  for  the  discovery  of  all  truth. 

^ow  it  18  in  the  matter  of  discovering  moral  and  sniritual 
^ths  tiiat  we  think  man's  powers  ore  deficient.  Keaaon, 
^Misted  by  the  lieht  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
^lit  perhaps  lead  man  to  infer  the  existence  of  some  superior 
i^ing,  who  was  the  ruler  of  the  universe  and  the  arbiter  of  the 
'>oe,  to  whom  he  owed  allegiance,  and  whose  favour  it  was  his 
duty  to  seek  by  some  kind  of  worship ;  but  when  conscience 
Jiccnsed  lum  of  having  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Deity,  we  think 
ne  would  have  no  idea  of  the  way  in  which  he  ooula  conciliate 
offended  majesty;  and  for  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental 
pnnciples  ot  true  morality,  history  evidently  shows  that  lus 
powers  are  vitally  deficient.  Neither  would  reason  and  the  light 
of  nature  alone  be  sufficient  to  assure  him  with  certainty  of  nis 
^tiny,  of  his  existence,  or  the  duration  of  that  existence  beyond 
^  present  life.  The  certainty  of  a  fotnre  state  and  its  character, 
^  Bubjects  upon  which  the  mind  of  man,  unassisted  by  revela- 
^on,  ean  afford  no  satis&ctory  information.  It  is  impossible  to 
^y  to  what  extent  the  ideas  of  the  heathen,  who  have  no  written 
delation  relative  to  the  great  truths  of  the  existence  of  a  Grod, 
^e  necessity  under  which  man  lies  to  propitiate  his  favour  by 
^eans  of  sacrifices,  the  existence  of  a  niture  state,  and  the  im- 
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mortality  of  the  soiiL,  are  the  remains  of  an  unwritten  oral  reve- 
lation, which  has  been  handed  down  traditionally  from  generation 
to  generation,  becoming  more  obscure  and  more  indistinct  by  the 
additions  and  alterations  of  every  succeeding  age.  It  is  with  this 
doctrine  just  as  it  is  with  the  striking  similarity  of  traditions  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  nation  relative  to  the  creation,  tbe  happi- 
ness of  the  first  human  pair,  their  subsequent  fall,  the  deluge,  &c. 

In  endeavouring  to  answer  the  question  under  debate  in  the 
negative,  we  propose,  first,  examining  two  or  three  arguments  that 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  estabUsh 
the  truUi  of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  then  appeal  unto  the 
evidence  on  this  subject  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  most 
refined  and  intellectual  nation  of  antiquity. 

First.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that,  '*  as  the  soul  is  not  matter, 
is  immaterial,  it  must  therefore  be  imperishable."     This  argu- 
ment seems  to  make  short  work  with  the  question,  but  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  see  any  force  in  such  reasoning.     We  are  not 
assured  by  the  nature  of  the  premises,  neither  do  we  apprehend 
how  the  conclusion  follows.    "We  know  that  every  immaterial 
being  is  not  necessarily  indestructible:   immortality  is  surely 
not  an  essential  attribute  of  an  immaterial  nature.    ImmortaUty 
must  ever  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  not  upon 
any  inherent  quality  in  the  immaterial  nature ;  a  creature  can 
only  be  immortal  as  he  is  upheld  in  immortality  by  God.     There 
is  no  evidence  apart  from  revelation  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  anj  creature  may  not  also  have  a  termination  of  its 
being.    This  difficulty  was  felt  by  the  philosophers  of  ancient 
Greece,  India,  and  Some,  and  hence  all  their  arguments  for  the 
soul's  immortahty  proceeded  on  the  assumption  of  its  pre-exist' 
ence  as  a  portion  oi  the  Divine  Being,  and  to  whom  it  was  to  be 
rejoined.    Thus  we  see  that  their  idea  of  immortality  was  really 
the  immortality  of  the  Deity  himself,  and  not  that  of  the  soid  of 
man  as  an  individual  being.    To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
"We  can   perceive   no  force  or  practical  evidence  in  those 
abstract  or  metaphysical  generahties  which  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  demonstrate  the  indestructibleness  of  the  thinking 
principle,  so  as  to  be  persuaded  that  it  shall  indeed  survive  the 
body,  and  separately  maintain  its  powers  and  its  consciousness 
on  the  other  side  of  the  grave."    But  in  revelation,  almost  on  its 
threshold,  we  are  informed  that  God  "  breathed "  into  man  the 
"breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  Uving  soul;"  and  this  gleam 
of  the  grand  attribute  of  immortahty  is  constantly  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  until  fiill^r  revealed  in  the  New, 
where,  in  the  "recorded  fact  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  we 
see  a  popular  and  far  more  substantial  and  satisfactoiy  argument 
for  the  soul's  immortality  than  any  furnished  by  any  meta- 
physical speculation."    It  is  to  this  fact  also  that  the  apostle 
taul  appeals  as  the  sure  foundation  of  the  Christian's  hope  of  a 
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future  resurrection  and  glorious  immortality.  The  anctents 
nerer  dreamed  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  they  considered 
that  one  source  of  bliss  in  the  future  state  was  to  hare  "  no 
bodies:"  so  on  their  principles  the  resurrection  would  be  of  no 
benefit  to  them ;  and,  indeed,  when  the  doctrine  was  proposed 
to  them,  they  scouted  it  as  the  height  of  absurdity.* 

Second.  Another  argument  for  uie  soul's  immortality^  is  drawn 
from  what  may  be  termed  the  moral  state  of  the  mind,  more 
particularly  that  property  of  expansion  and  progress  which  is 
affinned  of  it,  both  in  respect  to  its  virtues  and  its  powers.  This 
of  itself  does  not  establish  the  fact  of  tlie  soul's  immortality. 
We  fear  that  the  flowery  and  poetic  description  of  the  mondist 
in  respect  to  this  has  no  pro(if  and  no  experience  to  support  it. 
There  is  benuity  in  their  representations  when  they  talk  of  the 
good  man  and  his  prospeNots ;  of  his  progress  through  life  as  a 
splendid  career  of  still  increasing  virtue,  and  his  death  as  a 
gentle  transition  to  another  and  a  better  world,  where,  without 
file  encumbrances  which  here  clog  the  soul,  the  same  progress  in 
virtue  towards  perfection  will  continue  in  an  accelerated  degree. 
We  would  wilLngly  believe  it,  and  much  more,  if  it  were  proved. 
What  is  the  foundation  on  which  so  superb  a  superstructure  is 
reared  ?  Merely  the  illusions  of  fsncy !  K  it  be  a  real  progress 
to  etemiiy,  where  is  the  proof?  We  can  see  none :  rather  the 
contrary.  Death  intervenes,  and  puts  a  stop  to  all  such  devel- 
opnaent.  "Why  so  cruel  an  interruption  to  the  progress? 
What  means  this  awful  and  mysterious  death  ?  Bears  it  not  in 
ereiT  circuxnstanco  all  the  marKs  of  a  termination  ?  Why  is  the 
good  man  not  suffered  to  carry  on  in  his  triumphant  progress  ? 
Why  comes  this  dark  and  inexplicable  event  to  be  interposed 
between  him  and  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  destmy?" 
Natnre  affords  no  answer  to  these  queries.  Eeason  starts  back 
aghast  at  tJieir  overwhelming  profundity.  Death,  to  the  mind  of 
every  man  unenlightened  by  revelation,  is  a  dark,  unknown  un- 
certainty, and  terrifies  the  boldest  heart.  Is  it  called  a  "  step"  ? 
^ere  is  nothing  in  a  name  to  allay  our  suspicion.  What  evi- 
dence have  we  that  it  is  not  the  end  of  life,  the  termination  of 
Quin's  existence?  "We  see  the  gradual  decay  of  the  faculties 
which  should  be  ripening  and  expanding;  those  virtues  which 
&fe  represented  as  m  a  state  of  constant  perseverance,  we  see 
giving  way  to  the  power  of  disease,  withering  into  feebleness ; 
and  instead  of  that  which  confers  grace  and  dignity  on  man,  we 
Bee  the  peevishness,  discontent,  and  fretfulness  of  age.  We  see 
the  body  bending  to  the  dust,  extended  in  all  the  agony  of  help- 
lessness and  pain.  To  call  this  a  triumphant  procession  to  eter- 
i^ty,  or  to  disguise  those  actual  horrors  which  the  ear  hears,  and 
the  eye  witnesses,  by  the  gildings  of  a  flimsy  imagination !  We  ob- 

*  Gen.  ii.  7j  I  Cor.  xr.;  Acts  xvii.  16—34. 
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serve  the  emission  of  the  last  breath,  aad  whether  the  spirit  is  ez<- 
tingrnshed  or  fled  to  another  mansioB,  nature  tells  us  not ;  bat 
when  the  academic  dedaimer  talks  of  his  fancied  career  of  perfect 
tion,  we  nmy  lift  the  honest  front  of  ezperienee  against  him,  and 
call  upon  him  to  rereal  to  ns  the  mystery  of  death.    Why  comes 
this  unseemly  event  to  meet  the  hero  of  immortality  on.  the  patii 
he  was  treadmg  with  such  security  and  triumph  P    Why  has  the 
being,  whom  they  would  proudly  assimilate  to  angels,  sHch  an 
ordeal  to  undergo?    Why,  like  them,  does  he  not  flourish  in 
perpetual  rigour  P     And  how  shall  we  explain  that  mighty 
change,  with  all  its.  afTecting  accompaniments  of  reluctance, 
agony,  and  despair ?"•    Is  death  a  "debt  of  nature"?     While 
nature  cannot  answer,  and  even  seems  to  repel  the  diarge,  rere- 
lation  shows  us  that  death  is  the  penalty  of  sin ;  and  that  while 
all  who  sin  shall  die,  it  further  reveals  to  us,  as  the  oonclusioin  of 
the  sentence,  that  eternal  living  death  of  all  who  die  in  sin,  that 
they  shall  live  in  torment,  for  ever  deprived  of  that  favour  of 
God  which  is  "better  than  life."    The  descriptions  of  death 
given  by  the  New  Testament  writers  is  what  we  should  expect  it 
to  be.    It  is  not  the  "  gentle  transition  "  of  the  moralist  to  any 
"  out  of  Christ."  They  speak  o£  its  "  sting,"  tell  of  its  "  horror,^' 
its  "pains,"  and  of  the  "  fear  of  death"  inherent  in  the  breast  of 
every  man ;  and  experience  confirms  the  truth  of  their  descrip- 
tions.   But  while  they  thus  truly  represent  death,  they  also  open 
up  the  rista  of  a  bright  futurity  beyond,  when  thej  direct  the 
hope  of  man  to  Him  who,  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  "  hath 
abolished  (or  *  made  of  none  eflect  *)  death,  and  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel." 

Thirdly.  It  may  be  ar^ed  that  the  soul  must  be  immortal, 
because  of  the  desire  for  immortality  which,  it  is  asserted,  is  felt 
in  every  human  mind.  To  us  this  argument  appears  anytlnng 
but  conclusive.  Secause  immortality  is  desirable,  are  we  thence 
to  infer  its  certainty  P  This  would  indeed  be  a  slender  basis  for 
so  important  a  conclusion.  There  doubtless  is  a  capacity  for 
immortality,  and  perhaps  a  deHre  for  it,  existing  in  the  breast  of 
every  man  ;  but  we  are  not  certain  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
this  desire  extends  to  more  than  a  lengthening  of  the  present 
life,  or  that  man  looks  beyond  the  present  unto  a  future  state,  in 
which  he  shall  truly  live  j^  ever,  before  he  has  been  informed  of 
this  fact  by  revelation,  written  or  unwritten.  But  our  present 
object  is  not  so  much  to  question  the  existence  or  origin  of  this 
desire,  as  to  show  that  of  itself  it  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for 
the  soul's  immortality.  Although  we  allow  that  a  passion  for 
immortality  is  inherent  in  man,  we  consider  it,  in  the  abstract, 
to  be  a  truth  to  which,  with  all  his  philosophy  and  reasoning,  he 
could  not  of  himself  attain.    It  is  one  thing  to  believe  a  truth 

*  See  "  Corgregational  Sermons,"  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Sermon  39» 
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because  of  its  harmxmj  wiHi  our  oonicioiiBneM,  and  aaother 
thinf  to  dUoowr  that  troth ;  it  is  one  thinff  to  desire  a  doctnne 
to  be  true,  and  another  thing  to  be  aeemrea,  on  undoubted  oTi* 
denee,  that  it  is  certainly  true.  The  di«ad  of  annihilation  ia 
awfal  to  the  thougbtftd  man ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  he  shall 
aot  some  day  eeaae  to  be.  That  erefr  man  entertains  {be  same 
diead  of  annihilation  is  meie  assumption ;  a  groat  mass  of  man- 
load  never  senonsly  entertain  the  thou^t  that  tiiey  are  destined 
tea  future  and  an  eternal  existenoe*  ^uieir  whole  life  is  a  prac- 
tical denial  <^  this  truth ;  all  their  tiioughts  are  eonoemed  about, 
nd  bound  up  nith,  Ibe  present  life,  and  death  they  look  upon 
as  their  enoL  Man,  unenlightened  by  rerelatson,  ve  thindc, 
eoold  never  aRive  at  the  idea  of  oontinaous  esistenee.  Henoe 
we  see  that  those  nations  which  enjoy  no  written  rerdation, 
liare  an  idea  that  in  the  state  of  departed  sfurits  beyond  the 
grare  ^ey  shall  live  thronrii  a  long  and  indefifaaite  number  of 
•(^ ;  but  what  will  eventutuly  beeome  of  them  tiiey  know  not ; 
afflr  belief  does  not  extend  to  immortality :  but  those  who  ven- 
taied  to  shoot  their  thoughts  beyond  this  mfinite  number  of  am 
nqipoaed,  that  they  would  eventualiy  either  be  rejoned  to  uae 
&ipnme  Being,  or  gradually  sink  into  a  state  of  unoonaoiousness, 
▼irtoalty  annihilation.  This  anticipation  q£  a  future  state,  we  too 
aspect,  is  also  tiie  remnant  of  a  traditioaml  revelation.  "  That 
>M&  wish  to  be  inmaortai  may  be  true,  notwitltstandi^  all  men 
^.  That  all  men  wish  to  exist  afler  death  is  also  true ;  but  it  is 
iBi«]y  as  illogical  to  in&r  from  thence  that  all  men  shall  exist 
^afiber  for  ever,  because  all  wish  it,  as  to  infer  that  none  AtJl 
<l>e,l)ei»«Mw«li»rea]uannlaFeniontodeath.  TUiwooUbe 
foimding  faiiki  on  desire,  betief  on  wish,  demonstration  on  ML' 
^,"  and  this  when  experience  seems  to  point  the  oontrary. 
^  &ct  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  being, 
without  the  aid  of  peveiation,  to  prove  by  his  unassisted  reason 
tke  immortality  of  the  soul.  We  do  not  know  it  from  expe- 
lienoe ;  it  must  eiifaer  be  wiic^y  a  matter  of  belief,  or  an  instinc- 
tive principle  implaiited  in  the  mind.  The  latter  it  cannot  be, 
V  manikina  woiM  not  doubt  their  immortality  more  than  their 
Present  existence.  The  ftct  that  even  with  the  light  of  serip- 
^  men  are  found  doubting  this  trutii,  proves  the  inability  of 
^to  powers  to  discover  it.  Bevelation  alone  can  assure  us  of 
^  &ct ;  and  where  its  li^it  does  not  dune,  man  as  fcnmd  living 
**inthout  hope,"  as  wdl  as  **  without  God  in  the  world." 

Iiet  us  now  torn  to  the  testimoBj  of  history,  by  way  of  illos- 
imting  tlM  foregoing  arj^nyents.  It  is  certain  thai  the  belief  of 
^  soul's  immortahty  is  of  very  ancient  date ;  it  precedes  all 
^tmy,  and,  as  we  before  observed,  seems  to  have  been  part  of 
tlie  first  oral  revelation,  Reserved  and  handed  down  by  tradilagn 
from  the  earliest  ages,  as  its  reception  has  been  almost  universal. 
WitiiDiit  adducing  any  testimony  fitom  tiie  bistory  of  the  more 
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ignorant  and  barbarous  portion  of  the  human  family,  we  sliall 
restrict  ourselves  to  inquire  what  were  the  sentiments  of  tlie 
speculative  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece, — ^th^t  most  refined 
and  intellectual  nation  of  antiquity,  and  who  had  the  idea  given 
them  to  start  from,  relative  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
We  find  that  many  of  them  denied  the  oo^ate  truth  of  a  f  atnre 
state  of  retribution,  and  that  all  had^their  doubts  of  the  sonl's 
immortality.     Such  as  held  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  sup- 
ported it  Dy  metaphysical  ar^ments  drawn  from  its  supposed 
nature  as  a  portion  of  the  Divine  Being — "  not  made  by  him,  but 
issuing  from  him  and  out  of  him — ^a  part  of  himself  and  dis- 
cerped  from  him — ^proceeding  from  him  as  a  sort  of  emanation— 
a  portion  of  the  divine  essence  put  into  or  immersed  in  a  human 
body — ^that  the  divine  essence  was  a  subtle  ether  expanded 
through  all  nature,  and^  that  the  soul  was  a  small  part  taken 
from  this  celestial  ether,  and  was  immortal  because  that  out  of 
which  it  was  discerped  is  immortal."    This  is  a  summary  of  the 
arguments  used  by  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Grreece  to  establiflh 
the  soul's  immortality.    The  sentiments  of  the  wise  men   of 
India,  Eome,  and  Egypt  were  very  similar ;  and  these  notions 
naturally  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls,  as 
believed  by  the  Grreeks,  Hindoos,  and  other  eastern  nations. 
Thus,  according  to  them,  two  things  were  always  included  in  the 
soul's  immortality,  viz.,  its  pre-existence  and  its  post-existence 
as  a  portion  of  the  Divine  Being.    There  were  none  of  the 
ancients,  imenlightened  by  revelation,  "who  held  the  soul's 
friture  permanency  after  death,  who  did  not  also  hold  its  pre- 
existence  ;  they  clearly  perceiving,  that  if  it  were  once  granted 
that  the  soul  was  generated,  or  made,  it  never  could  be  proved 
that  it  might  not  also  become  corrupted,**  and  so  end  its  existence.* 
In  the  Phaedon  of  Plato,  Socrates  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
soul  existed  before  its  entrance  into  the  body,  and  that  the 
knowledge  we  have  now  is  only  a  reminiscence  of  that  which  we 
had  in  a  pre-existing  state,  and  that  the  soul,  because  of  its 
nature,  shall  exist  when  separated  from  the  body.     Thus  we  see 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  its 
individuality.    They  also  differed  as  to  the  time  of  the  re-union 
of  the  soul  with  Grod ;  some  supposing  it  to  be  inmiediately  after 
death,  others,  the  Pythagoreans,  not  till  after  many  transmigra- 
tions, while  the  Platonists  held  a  middle  opinion,  and  rejoined 
pure  and  unpolluted  souls  to  the  Divine  Being  immediately  after 
death,  but  those  who  had  contracted  much  defilement  were  sent 
into  other  bodies  to  purge  and  purify  themselves  before  they 
returned  to  their  parent  substance.     Those  who  doubted  the 
pre-existence  of  souls  also  doubted  their  immortality,  and  in- 
ferred, that,  as  the  soul  did  not  exist  previous  to  the  body,  but 

*  Cudworth's  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Demonstrated,"  vol.  i.,  p.  406. 
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co-existed  with  it,  it  therefore  could  not  survive  the  dissolution 
of  the  body.  The  one  assumed  pre-existence,  and  thence  in- 
ferred immortal  existence,  on  the  principle  that  what  always  did 
exist  always  must ;  the  other,  from  a  universally  acknowledged 
principle  that  whatever  is  bom  and  hath  a  beginning  must  Siao 
We  an  end,  inferred  that  souls  must  die.  Thus  we  see  that 
both  reasoned  from  premises  they  could  not  prove ;  while  the 
one,  from  an  erroneous  assumption,  made  a  legitimate  inference, 
the  other,  from  ignorance  of  the  true  foundation  on  which  the 
soul's  immortality  must  ever  rest,  came  to  as  wrong  a  oon- 
closion,  and  both  ever  found  themselves  involved  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

We  may  here  ask.  If  these  ancient  philosophers  could  attain  no 
surer  knowledge  of  the  soul's  immortality  than  this,  can  we 
suppose  that  any  philosophers  of  any  age  or  country,  and  denied 
the  light  of  revelation,  would  have  been  more  successful  than 
they?    It  is  not  sufficient  to  argue  that  since  their  time  men 
hare  reasoned  to  a  different  conclusion:  has  not  the  darkness 
which  obscured  their  mind  been  dissipated  by  the  light  of  reve- 
lation?   It  is  not  sufficient  to  assert  that  without  revelation 
men  could  have  reasoned  out  satisfactorily  the  truth  of  the 
soul's  immortality.    We  ask,  Did  they  ever  do  so?    When, 
where,  and  by  whom  was  this  feat  accomplished  ?    Let  us  know, 
that  the  information  may  descend  to  posterity.    We  call  for 
^,  not  theories  or  proofless  assertions.    The  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  we  have  seen  something  of  its  complete  failure. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  wisest  men  of  the 
most  civilized,  refined,  educated,  and  literary  nation  of  the 
andent  world,  doubted  and  differed  upon  tlus  question,  ever 
founding  their  reasoning  on  premises  they  could  not  prove, 
came  to  conclusions  which,  at  the  best,  were  but  guesses,  the 
truth  of  which  they  themselves  doubted.    Without  referring  to 
their  vague,  indemdte,  selfish,  and  often  contradictory  notions 
respecting  the  destiny  of  different  classes  of  men  in  the  future 
state,— always  reservmg  supreme  felicity  to  philosophers,  those 
who  had  loved  knowledge, — we  adduce  one  or  two  of  the  opinions 
^his  subject  of  that  wisest  man  of  the  heathen  world,  Socrates. 
/*bile,  as  we  have  seen,  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
Immortality,  he  appears  to  have  done  so  with  doubt,  and  sup- 
ported it  chiefly  by  moral  arguments;  as,  that  it  is  best  for  us 
80  to  live  as  if  it  were  true ;  that  then,  if  it  should  prove  false, 
we  shali  lose  nothing ;  while,  if  it  is  true,  we  shall  be  great 
gainers.    "  If  what  1  advance  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
prove  true,  it  is  good  to  believe  it ;  and  if,  after  my  death,  it 
prove  false,  I  shaU  still  have  drawn  from  it  in  life  this  advantage 
"^f  having  been  less  sensible  here  of  the  evils  which  generafly 
attend  human  life."    Again,  he  afterwards  reasons,  that  "  if  the 
8oul  be  immortal,"  the  belief  of  it  "  requires  to  be  cultivated  with 
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attention,"  because  of  its  influence  on  both  the  present  and  future 
life ;  for  *'  if  death  were  the  final  dissolution  of  being,  the  wicked 
would  be  great  ^pdners  by  it,  as  being  deHvered  at  once  from 
their  bodies,  their  souls,  and  their  Tices;  but  as  the  sonl  is 
immcM^,  it  has  no  other  means  of  being  freed  &om  ite  erils, 
nor  any  safety  for  itself,  but  in  becoming  Tery  good  and  tbtj 
prudent."*    These  are,  doubtless,  nraeticd  lessons,  and  quite  as 
much  as  we  can  expect  from  any  wno  possessed  the  limited  light 
and  felt  the  same  doubts  as  Socrates.    In  reading  these,  and 
similar  expressions  of  his,  while  we  admire  the  wisdom  of  tlie 
man  in  thus  teaching  and  iasistin^  on  the  pradsical  lessons  that 
result  from  a  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality,  we  cannot  but  fbel 
grieved  when  we  witness  the  doubt  and  unoertamty  which  evi- 
dently obtained  in  his  mind  relative  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
he  taught.    In  his  "Apology  before  his  Judges,"  he  stiil  hesitatea : 
he  hopes  that  death  is  a  good  thing,  for  two  reasons ;  **  either  th.e 
dead  man  is  nothing,  and  hath  no  sense  of  anytlidng,  or  it  is  only 
A  change  or  migration  of  the  soul  hence  to  another  place."    And 
again,  aflterrards,  when  announcing  his  belief  that  **  those  who 
live  there  are  both  happier  in  other  reqsects  than  we,  and  also 
in  this,  that  for  the  rest  of  their  time  are  immortal,'*  adds  by 
way  of  caution,  lest  he  should  commit  himsdf,  **  if  the  things 
tlat  are  told  us  be  true."    What  "  thinas  "  these  were  to  whidi 
he  thus  refers,  we  do  not  know,  unless  tibey  were  some  traditionfi 
fitdll  remaining  touching  the  Aiture  state  and  the  soul's  destisy, 
which  were  received  as  divine,  and  which  he  hoped  were  true, 
but  could  not  be  sure.    His  "Apology"  concludes  with  these 
remarkable  words,  expressive  of  doubt  and  uncertainty : — "  It  is 
310W  time  to  depart  nence :  I  am  going  to  die ;  you  shaii  con- 
tinue in  life ;   but  which  of  us  shall  oe  in  a  better  state  is 
unknown  to  sdl  but  God."    This  was  all  the  h^ht  that  the  wis- 
dom of  Socrates  could  throw  upon  the  future — ^aU  the  oonsolation 
lie  could  apply  to  his  anxious  spirit.     How  great  was  that  dazk- 
ness  which  shrouded  Ins  mind  on  to  the  lastliour  of  hie  life.! 

We  have  now  thus  briefly  noticed  the  chief  sources  of  man's 
knowledge  on  this  subject  apart  from  rerehstion ;  we  have  seen 
something  of  the  sentiments  of  the  ancients  on  this  question, 
vrlio  had  ample  opportunity  of  reasoning  out  it»  troth,  con- 
•dttsively  if  th^  could ;  from  the  sarvey  w«  hare  made,  we  have 
nJso  seen  something  of  the  almost  Egyptian  darkness  and  un- 
certainly whidi  prevailed  in  the  human  mind  until  enlightened 
fey  revelation ;  and,  together  with  the  above  brief  and  imperfect 
deference  to  the  tenbchings  and  opinions  of  the  wisest  man  that 
^ver  graced  the  heathen  world,  our  inquiry  leads  us  to  the  con- 
^cixision  that  wo  **  have  not  sufficient  evidence,  apart  itom.  scrip- 

•  See  RoBin'B  "  Ancfent  History,"  vol.  i.,  book  ix.,  chap.  4,  sect.  7^  and  Note 
*>y  the  E^tar:  ed.  183S. 
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tnre,  to  beliere  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  and  that  revela* 
tlon  alone  can  or  does  assure  us  of  the  fact. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  see  what  arguments  can  be  advanced 
on  the  opposite  side ;  meanwhile,  the  practical  lesson  obviously 
taught  by  our  view  of  the  question  is,  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
our  being  for  not  having  lefl  us  to  nature's  darkness  to  doubt 
and  conjecture  about  our  nature  and  destiny,  but  that  in  the 
written  revelation  of  his  will,  He  has  informed  us,  not  only  of 
tlie  truth  respecting  our  existence  in  the  future,  as  destined  to 
an  unending  state  of  being,  but  how  we  may  obtain  that  **  im- 
mortd  life"  which,  in  its  nighest  and  noblest  sense,  has  been 
forfeited  by  sin.  Clement. 


IvsTxucnoir  and  Education. — Instruction  has  reference 
solely  to  the  intellect ;  education  extends  to  all  the  faculties  and 
capacities  of  the  spirit.  The  intellect  only  can  be  informed ;  the 
intellect  and  all  the  other  powers  can  be  trained.  If  we  con- 
fine our  view  to  the  intellectual  aspects  of  the  mind,  it  is  indeed 
true  that  instruction  and  education,  though  they  may  be  dis* 
tinj^hed  in  thought,  are  yet  never  found  separate  in  fact :  the 
well-instructed  man  is  necessarily  well-educated,  and  vice  versA  ; 
for  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  an  ill-trained  intellect  should 
^  capable  of  acquirmg  and  retaining  much  knowledge.  But 
e^tion  has  a  more  extensive  range — the  entire  domain  of 
loiod— the  whole  nature,  spiritual  and  moral,  no  less  than  intel- 
^fictaal,  is  subject  to  its  ]^ower.  In  its  highest  sense,  it  implies 
^  development,  in  the  right  direction  and  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  with  due  reference  to 
their  harmonious  action.  Instruction  is  valueless,  save  in  so  far 
as  it  ministers  to  this  elevation  of  the  nature  of  man.  This 
highest  education  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  unattainable  without 
previous  instruction ;  for  man  cannot  be  influenced  in  his  moral 
or  spiritual  nature  by  that  which  is  unknown  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  man  may  know  that  by  which  he  is  yet  in  his  moral 
^  spiritual  nature  influenced ;  nay,  a  man  may  not  only  be 
uoafected  by,  but  he  may  positively  hate,  that  which  he  very 
i^ccurately  knows,  and  this  notwithstanding  its  excellence. 

Mb,  Jambs  Wilsoi^,  the  naturalist  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Barns- 
bottom,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  other  scientific  gentlemen,  have  just 
succeeded  in  establishing  that  the  parr,  or  younp;  salmon,  must 
remain  two  years  in  the  fresh  water  before  their  migration  to 
the  sea.  It  is  needless  (says  the  Ayr  Advertiser)  to  remark  the 
great  change  which  this  discovery  must  occasion  in  the  laws  of 
the  salnion  rivers. 

Ia7b  is  a  web^  composed  of  many-coloured  yam,  and  we  must 
take  the  shades  with  the  lights,  the  bad  with  the  good.  In  short, 
we  most  just  make  the  best  of  things. 


IS  THE  CHABACTSE  07  QOBBN 


^istorn. 


IS  THE  CHAEACTEB  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
■WOETHY  OF  ADMIBATIONP 


Cso  snfier,  be&t  can  do;  best  reign,  who  Sret 
Well  liatb  obeyed," — Milton. 
Ih  the  consideration  of  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vrho 
lived  at  a  period  aiiuse  the  expiration  of  which  there  haa  been  as 
creat  a  revolution  in  individual  feelings  and  manners  as  there' 
Laa  been  in  pohtics  and  gOT^mment,  vce  must  endeavour  there- 
fore to  realize  the  then  general  state  of  thought  and  opinion. 
THius  we  shall  be  led  to  erect  a  somewhat  different  standard  of 
perfection  to  that  by  which  we  should  judge  of  one  living 
amongst  ourselves,  and  having  the  same  aavautages.  And  the 
course  of  events  having  so  much  influence  in  the  formation  of 
character,  we  should  do  wrong  were  we  to  omit  to  notice  the 
general  aspect  of  aflairs  —  our  foreign  relations ;  the  many 
aangers  wliich  meuoced  the  realm  from  all  sides;  the  internal 
troubles  of  the  kingdom;  the  restless  disposition  of  the  nobles, 
those  on  whom  the  sovereign  should  most  depend,  and  who,  ia 
many  cases,  were  at  this  time  but  leagued  against  the  throne  ; 
the  disputed  title  of  the  monarch  to  occupy  that  throne.  These 
would  render  goremment  perplexing  to  the  sagest  ruler,  having 
the  interests  oi  his  people  at  heart. 

Again,  when  we  consider  that  a  change  was  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  reUgion  of  the  people ;  the  commons  just  emerging 
from  the  state  of  being,  as  it  were,  a  mere  blank  in  the  consti- 
tution, and  beginning  to  feel  their  power,  requiring  the  most 
bold  tuid  decisive,  while  careful  and  delicate  managemrait ;  our 
commerce,  in  place  of  whitening  the  oceans  with  its  argosies, 
confined  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  to  the  merest  opei'a- 
tions  of  barter  between  neighbours,  at  the  close  had  entered  that 
isly  pursued,  has  made  us  unrivalled  among 
)f  it, — these  point  to  a  time  of  transition,  a 
fficult  in  which  the  ruler  of  a  nation  can  be 
I  wisdom  or  folly  of  his  decisions  depend  the 
cess  of  a  people. 

le  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  assert  or  to 
that  Elizabeth  was  irreproachable,  or  with- 
these  heavy  and  manifold :  but  we  do  assert 
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that  the  talents  which  she  exhibited  as  a  ruler  of  men,  and  that 
not  theoreticaliy  but  practLcallj,  commend  her  to  our  esteem, 
employed,  too,  as  they  were,  and  with  the  happiest  results,  in 
laisiDg  Enghmd  to  a  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  nation.    On  her  aooesaion  she  found  it  inferior 
almost  to  all ;  and  as  we  are  at  a  loss  to  disooyer  any  particular 
elements  of  success  in  the  bare  relations  of  persons,  parties,  or 
nations  at  that  time,  we  cannot  but  attribute  to  her  excellent 
gOYemment  the  brilliant  position  to  which  the  name  of  England 
was  raised.    Mark,  too,  tae  contrast  between  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding and  preceding  reigns. 

To  judge  of  character  we  must  look  for  its  manifestations  in 
the  acts  of  the  individual,  and  to  the  early  impressions  and 
edoeation  we  may  generally  trace  the  foundation  of  the  rarious 
tiaitB  exhibited  m  it.    In  Elizabeth  we  have  no  exception  to 
this  role.    Anything  but  the  ease  and  felicity  of  royalty  was 
attached  to  her  condition  in  her  yonnger  days.    Ijne  seyere 
treatment  which  she  met  at  the  han<u  of  her  sister  Mary  warned 
her  to  be  careful.    Various  were  the  pretences  employed  for 
rendering  more  harsh  the  restraint  under  which  she  was  placed, 
and  even  to  be  in  danger  of  a  violent  death.    She  was  falsely 
aecnsed  and  imprisoneoC  being  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
her  life  to  the  influence  and  policy  of  Philip  of  Spain.    Robert- 
BOA, in  his  "  History  of  Charles  V.,"  thus  speaks  of  her  conduct 
dunog  this  period :—"  During  Mary's  jealous  administration, 
aodin  a  situation  extremely  delicate,  tnat  princess  conducted 
lieoelf  with  prudence  and  address  far  exceedinff  her  ;^ears.'* 
May  we  not  expect  that  such  treatment  would  be  iScely  to  induce 
in  any,  especiafly  in  one  who  was  so  studious  to  avoid  giving  any 
cause  for  offence,  those  failings  which  later  in  life  Elizabeth 
exhibited  P    Thus  the  jealousy  with  which  she  was  treated  might 
well  be^et  the  same  feeling  in  her.    This  time  was  well  employed 
in  gainmg  from  Grindal  and  the  celebrated  Soger  Ascham,  not 
only  that  knowledge  of  classic  authors  and  languages  for  which, 
u  a  sovereign,  she  is  remarkable,  but  those  g(X>d  and  wise 
iQudms  of  government  which  she  so  well  practised  on  coming 
to  the  throne.    She  ako  gained  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
theology.    Her  speech  in  Latin  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
when  at  the  age  of  sixty,  is  proof  sufficient  of  her  familiarity 
with  that  language,  were  it  not  for  her  extempore  reply  to  the 
insolent  demands  made  on  her  in  Latin  verse  b^  Philip's  aml^is- 
sadoir,  in  which  the  wit  is  as  conspicuous  as  its  spirit.    We  subjoin 
it,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  not  have  met  it : — *'  Ad 
GrsBcas,  bone  rex,  flent  mandata,  calendas."    And  even  after  her 
^caemon  she  did  not  n.egLeot  her  studies,  as  we  are  told  by 
Aseham  that  five  years  aner  coming  to  the  throne  '*  she  read 
piore  Greek  in  one  day  than  some  prebendaries  did  read  Latin 
in  a  week."    This  is  a  strong  proof  of  her  general  industry. 
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Kt  Siohard  Baker,  in  his  "Chronicle,"  Has  recorded  a  reply 
made  by  her  extempore  to  those  who  qaestiooed  her  concerning 
the  dootnne  of  the  real  presence.  This  subject,  he  saja,  was 
"the  coaunoa  net  at  that  time  for  catching  Protestants" — ft 
snare  most  difSoult  to  escape.  Tb^  qaestion  was  asked,  "  What 
^i  she  think  of  the  words  of  Christ, '  7%u  u  my  boig'  ?  Did  it 
mean  that  the  tnie  body  of  Christ  was  in  the  sacramentP"  She 
replied: — 

"  Chciat  ma  the  Word  that  ipals  it, 

H«  took  tbe  bnad  and  bnke  it; 

And  whkt  tbs  Word  did  make  it, 

That  I  belier*,  ud  ttke  it." 

This  pradent  and  cantions  reply,  at  so  euly  an  age,  speaks  the 
exiateace  of  those  brilliant  talents  which,  when  matured,  she 
exerted  with  so  much  success  for  the  welfare  of  her  kingdom. 
Her  first  great  stepas  Qneen  was  to  restore  the  reformed  reUgion, 
for  the  accompliahment  of  which  she  had  reconrse  to  means  the 
most  judicious  and  gentle.    And  we  are  compelled  to  admire  her 
boldness  and  determination  in  resolving  on  so  important  a  mea- 
sure, when  she  viewed  so  moay  considerations  tempting  her  to 
adopt  tJie  opposite  policy.    Her  consistency  on  this   point  is 
Bomciently  proved  by  her  refusal  of  the  offer  of  marriage  made 
her  by  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  who  althongh,  as  is  evident,  wss  even 
more  than  acceptable  as  far  as  peTsonal  considerations  are  con- 
cerned, yet,  being  a  Catholic,  she  wisely  determined  to  reject 
him,  ratuer  than  risk  ihe  chance  of  diBtnrbanoe  to  the  tranqniOity 
of  her  subjects.     The  violent  projects  set  on  foot  against  her, 
the  hatred  extended  towards  her  by  the  faction  of  the  Guises  on 
account  of  her  support  of  tha  Hnguenota,  and  the  repeated 
attempts  of  Pius  to  upset  her  rule,  dismayed  her  not ;  and  while 
witii  a  st^uly  fixedness  of  purpose  she  carried  out  her  plans,  we 
mnst  ai^nire  the  vigilance  and  foresight  with  which,  when  all 
^Europe  was  in  commotion,  she  quelled  all  symptoms  of  disaffec- 
tion among  her  own  people,  and  for  a  long  serios  of  years  pre- 
vented the  embroilment  of  ^England  in  the  continental  quarrels. 
It  has  been  said,  that,  in  ner  general  conduct  towards  the 
icially  manifested  in  her  treatment  of  her 
eeded  Uie  bounds  of  moderation,  and  in- 
berties  of  the  subject  which  are  ever  to  be 
tl^nk  it  was  not  then  the  idea  of  trespassing 
liberty  of  the  subject,  which  led  Ehzabeth 
,  wit£  perhaps  a  too  imperious  hand  the 
sd  by  the  p^niament,  but  rather  the  con- 
ler  duty  to  transmit  nnimpaired  and  nn- 
isors  the  fiill  prerogative  as  received  from 
d  which  she  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
I  of  the  coikstitiition.    The  same  views  were 
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held  by  the  parliamont,  as  we  may  discoyer  from  the  oonne 
pursned  on  seyeral  oocaaionB,  especially  from  the  debates  on  the 
question  of  monopolies,  when  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the 
royal  prero^tiye  seems  to  haye  been  freely  discussed.  Neither 
do  we  find  in  contemporary  writers  any  opinion  expressed  that 
she  had  in&inged  the  rights  of  her  people.  In  Shakspere  we 
can  find  no  mention  of  dyil  liberty.  Camden,  the  first  yolume 
of  whose  history  of  her  reign  appeared  in  1615,  twelye  years 
after  her  death,  and  whose  character  for  integrity  and  ^th- 
speaking  has  made  him  esteemed  bjr  the  learnt  of  all  nations, 
takes  no  notice  of  the  rebukes  administered  to  the  parliament 
^  Elizabeth  as  being  at  all  at  yanance  with  their  priTileges. 
He  records  a  sayinff  of  hers,  to  proye  her  affection  for  tne  peoi>le, 
viz.,  that  **  she  womd  lend  credit  to  nothing  against  them  whioh 
parents  would  not  believe  of  their  own  children."  We  thiiJc, 
then,  that  we  may  safely  acquit  her  of  all  designs  on  the  liberty 
of  the  people. 

Her  desire  to  Tnaintain  the  former  existing  reUitions  with 
foreign  powers  is  of  an  analogous  nature  with  her  home  policy. 
In  the  offers  of  soyereignty  made  her  by  the  Netherlands  there 
^ras  a  temptation  held  out  which  few  would  haye  resisted.  Yet 
^  she  so  firmly  determined  in  following  out  the  policy  of 
maintaining  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  her  own  realm, 
nti^  than  of  acquiring  increased  dominion,  as  at  once  to  refuse 
^^  And  her  rejection  arose  not  from  motives  of  parsimony, 
^  tome  would  assert,  as  on  their  second  application  m  1585  we 
U  her  affording  them  such  substantial  aid  (refusing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  proffered  throne)  as  to  bring  down  on  her  the 
▼hole  power  of  the  enraged  Philip,  and  thus,  to  quote  Camden's 
^port  of  the  ]^ing  of  Sweden's  opinion  of  her  decision,  "  she 
^  taken  the  diadem  from  her  head,  and  ventured  it  upon  the 
doubtful  chance  of  war."  She  was  rather  forcod  to  this  contest 
^y  the  just  views  which  slie  had  of  foreign  policy,  and  by  the 
^est  Bolidtions  of  her  ministers,  than  by  a  aesire  of  ennooling 
her  own  name  or  that  of  her  people  by  an  empty  glory.  Hume 
^^ys,  "  This  princess  was  rather  cautious  than  enterprising  in  her 
natural  temper.  She  needed  more  to  be  impelled  by  the  vigour 
than  restrained  by  the  prudence  of  her  ministers ;  but  when  she 
saw  an  evident  necessity,  she  braved  danger  with  magnanimous 
<^aee,  and,  trusting  to  her  own  consummate  wisdom,  and  to 
the  affections,  however  divided,  of  her  people,  she  prepared  her- 
^  to  resist,  and  even  to  assault,  the  whole  force  of  the  catholic 
^narch."  In  her  self-reliance,  the  most  prominent  element  of 
her  character,  she  had  a  mountain  of  strength,  and  that  she  fully 
needed  it  we  may  understand  by  comparing  the  part  in  public 
Jjffiurs  taken  by  her,  and  that  by  our  own  gracious  Queen.  In 
her  time  it  was  for  the  sovereign  to  take  not  only  the  initiative 
m  all  important  matters  of  state,  but  also  with  nim  rested  the 
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decision  as  to  their  executiozi  or  otherwise;  all  depended  on  the 
crown ;  but  now  the  histor^r  of  a  reign  ia  a  history  of  the  mea- 
sures undertaken  by  its  yarions  administntiona  more  thazL  an 
account  of  the  acts  of  the  sovemgn. 

The  selection  of  her  ministers  is  a  point  in  which  we  admire 
her  prudence,  while  in  the  choice  of  her  fayoniites  we  cannet 
overlook  her  weakness./  On  this  subject  we  quote  the  wor^Js  of 
the  el^ant  Eobertson,  who  says: — ^** Elizabeth's  wisdom  and 
penetration  were  remarkable  in  the  choice  of  her  ministers  :  in 
distinguishing  her  favourites  those  great  qualities  were  less  con- 
spicuous. She  was  infiuenced  in  two  cases  so  opposite  by  merit 
of  very  different  kinds.  Their  capacity  for  business,  their  know- 
ledge, their  prudence,  were  the  talents  to  which  alone  she 
attended  in  tine  choice  of  her  ministers ;  whereas,  beauty  and 
gracefulness  of  person,  polished  manners,  and  courtly  addreaa^ 
were  the  accomplishments  on  which  she  bestowed  her  &vour. 
She  acted  in  one  case  with  the  wisdom  of  a  queen,  in  the  other 
■he  discovered  the  weakness  of  a  woman." 

The  courage  almost  inseparable  from  the  self-reliance  we  have 
before  noticed  was  strongly  developed  in  Elizabeth's  mind.  In. 
the  various  steps  in  the  undertaking  of  the  contest  with  Spain ; 
on  the  approach  of  the  Armada ;  when  Pius  fulminated  his  bull 
against  her  and  her  throne ;  in  her  treatment  of  all  foreign 
powers,  we  find  the  same  firm  conduct  and  cool  determination, 
joined  to  an  unflinching  perseverance  for  the  attainment  of  her 
objects.  Her  admiration  of  this  qualitv  in  oUiers  was  marked 
by  her  liberal  rewards  of  gallantry  on  all  occasions. 

As  an  economist,  we  must   place    her  the  highest  among 
sovereigns,  and  though  her  frugality  would  be  construed  into 
parsimony  by  her  detractors,  we  deny  that  it  can  justly  be  so 
called.     Her  object  was  not  to  accumulate  ridies,  but  to  relieve 
the  burdens  of  her  kingdom ;  and  history  tells  us  that,  in  addition 
to  the  discharge  of  afi  debts  incurred  by  herself,  she  left  the 
exchequer  freed  from  those  of  her  father.    When  the  credit  of 
the  government,  which  had  been  completely  lost  through  want  of 
regularity  in  the  re-imbursements  of  the  loans,  and  which  had 
been  forced  to  resort  to  Antwerp  to  obtain  the  needful  supply  of 
money,  she  fostered  commerce  m  all  its  branches ;  and  though 
the  course  she  adopted  of  granting  mono{>olies  was  opposed  to 
justice  and  the  advancement  of  her  subjects'  well-being,  yet 
must  we  excuse  her  of  any  intention  of  damaging  their  interests. 
Monopolies  were  given  as  rewards  to  those  who  in  various 
capacities,  civil  or  military,  had  rendered  service  to  the  state. 
Elizabeth's  revenue  did  not  allow   her  to  compensate   these 
services  adequately  in  money  or  other  presents,  and  the  practice 
(instances  of^  which  in  the  last  Henry's  time  are  not  uncommon) 
rose  to  a  pitch  most  oppressive  for  the  people.    Her  sagacity 
showed  her  the  error  which  had  been  committed,  and  ledner  at 
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once  to  aboOiii  nearly  all  of  tliem.  She  was  most  perseTeriw  in 
extending  f^  trading  operati<ms  ci  her  sabjecta,  atid  miaaed  no 
oppoitrmity  of  forming  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  parts* 

Chrer  one  prominent  transaction  of  Eliaabeth's  reign  we  wotdd 

willingljr  draw  a  shade ;  bnt,  aa  being  troth-seekers  and  not 

panegyrists,  we  must  not  shrink  from  recording  our  opinion  on 

this  subject.     The  facts  of  the  unfortunate  Marj  Stuart's  case 

aie  too  well  known  to  requife  to  be  stated  here.    As  we  consider 

^X  on  this  point  Elizabeth  nuKht  have  taken  a  different  course 

viihout  disadvantage  to  herself  or  the  interests  of  her  kingdom, 

we  attempt  not  to  justify  her  conduct,  but  would  suggest  that 

tlie  circumstancea  in  themselyes  offer  grounds  for  palliation. 

That  Mary  wa^  wrongin  attempting  to  sustain  a  daun  for  the 

cix>wn  is   admitted.    Her  subsequent  conduct  did  nothing  to 

nose  our  estimation  of  her  character,  but  rather  the  oontrwry ; 

and  we  can  find  no  word  of  milder  import  than  criminal  by  which 

we  may  characterize  her  deeds  while  under  confinement.     She 

i^dered  herself,  by  her  own  acts,  amenable  to  the  law  of  the 

i^&Isi :  the  question  remains,  Ought  the  fullest  penalty  of  that 

law  to  have  been  exercised  against  herP    Let  us  remember, 

Weyer,  the  period,  the  great  frequency  of  capital  punishment, 

her  sister's  and  father's  conduct,  and  Elizabeth's  becomes,  by 

contrast,  merciftd  and  even  praiseworthy. 

.Had  space  allowed,  we  might  have  considered  her  in  her  rela* 

woittas  a  woman  only,  or  have  analyzed  the  principles  of  her 

^d ;  but  we  have  aimed  more  at  bringing  the  most  characteristic 

P^ts  of  her  life  into  prominence,  looking  to  abler  hands  for  the 

more  difficult  task  of  treating  of  her  character  in  the  abstract. 

We  trust  that  we  have  said  enouffh  to  support  our  opinion  that 

England's  great  Queen  Elizabem  merited,  in  her  capacity  as 

soverdgn,  our  esteem  and  admiration.  Y.  V . 

NEGATIVE  ABTICLE. — I. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  recorded  in 
tie  annals  of  England.  England  was,  for  the  most  part,  free 
from  wars  abroad,  and  all  domestic  troubles.  "  Peace  was  in  all 
W  walls,  and  prosperity  in  all  her  palaces."  In  this  golden 
8fie,  arts  and  literature  flourished  with  unwonted  glory.  Abroad 
there  were  bright  lights  shining, — ^Tasso  and  Cervantes,  Camoens 
and  Titian,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Tycho  Brahe ;  but  England 
conld  boast  of  names  scarce  less  illustrious  than  these, — Sidn^ 
and  Camden,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger  and  Eora, 
Marlowe  and  Green,  Drayton  and  Hooker,  Spenser  and  Shaks- 
pere.  To  this  period  the  Englishman  ever  looks  back  with 
pride,  and  in  his  mind,  it  shines  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  glory. 
And  this  halo  invests  cotemporary  events  and  personages,  un- 
worthy of  it,  with  a  roseate  grandeur.     This  is  especially  so  with 
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regard  to  Elizabeth, — she  is  represented  as  the  genial  sun  to 
whom  these  stars  did  splendid  homage ;  she  was  made  Vinous  in 
the  fame  of  her  subjects,  as  Mecsenas  in  the  fame  of  Sorace. 

The  Queen  was  neld  in  exaggerated  estimation  in  her  own 
day.    One  poet,  after  her  death,  wrote : — 

"  The  Queene  was  brought  by  water  to  Whitehall ; 

At  every  stroke,  the  oares  teares  let  fall; 

More  clang  about  the  barge;  fish  undei:  water 
I  Wept  out  their  eyes  of  pearle,  and  swame  blmde  after. 

I  think  the  bargemen  might  with  easier  thighes, 

Have  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people's  eyes. 

Yet,  howsoere,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  scann'd. 

She  'd  come  by  water,  had  she  come  by  land.'' 


Though  few  rise  to  such  a  pitch  of  whimsical  extravagance  as 
this,  many  hailed  her  with  most  exaggerated  applause.     And  no 
wonder.    Young,  of  conmianding  presence,  and  somewhat  hand- 
I  some,  she  followed  her  gloomy,  morose  sister,  as  smiling  May 

1  succeeds  to  April  storms.    The  nation,  groaning  under  a  harsh 

I  rule,  and  the  burden  of  an  imposed  rdigion,  to  which  many 

I  thousands  were  utter  enemies,  and  which  few  held  with,  a  true 

heart-love,  rejoiced  to  see  one  come  forward  who  they  hoped 
would  redress  theii'  grieyances  in  both.    To  this  was  added,  a 
knowledge  of  Elizabeth's  sufferings  and  unhappy  state  under 
her  cruel  sister.    No  wonder,  then,  that  enthusiastic  welcome  to 
the  youthful  queen  sounded  through  the  rejoicing  nation.     And 
this  enthusiasm  she  would  not  simer  to  decrease.    By  ostenta- 
tious benefits,  which  cost  nothing,  and  displays  of  masculine 
courage  and  determination,  she  won  a  large  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.     Then,  again,  the  character  of  the  times 
must  be  taken  into  account.    It  was  an  age  of  chivalry — gal- 
lantry made  the  man.    No  wonder,  then,  that  the  maiden  queen 
was  the  theme  of  courtlypoets,  and  noble  cayaliers,  and  eyen  of 
the  good  old  yeomen  of  England.    And  so,  Elizabeth's  popula- 
rity, though  ofttimes  nearly  extinguished,  never  died  out.    And 
now  it  lives  in  the  productions  of  that  age,  and  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  regard  thisit  era  with  that  feefing  of  mixed  love  and 
reverence,  wmch  is  like  the  violet  haze  of  evening  enveloping  a 
landscape. 

This  is  a  world  of  mutation,  and  those  who  were  despised  in 

their  own  generation  are  the  demi-gods  of  to-day.    Fame  is  a 

goddess,  and,  like  all  females,  is  nckle.    The  diadem  is  torn 

pom  the  brow  of  the  Corsican,  while  the  slandered  Cromwell 

is  crowned  with  triple  honour.    Elizabeth  shone  radiant,  but  it 

.jjwas  in  borrowed  plumage — as  perchajice  a  crow  would  seem, 

"  icked  with  the  dove's  lair  feathers.    Ehzabeth  chose  her  own 

dge.    At  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  she  professed  her 

tachment  to  the  Bible — declared  it  her  chief  treasure, — the 
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role  of  her  conduct— the  guide  of  her  life.  This  profession  was 
always  maintained.  Therefore,  by  the  standard  of  gospel 
moraiit^r  she  shotdd  be  tried, — a  standard  higher  and  truer  than 
any  etnicist  Has  given  or  any  priesthood  taught.  The  rule  of 
expediency  is  no  &od-taught  rule,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  either 
man's  nature  or  well-being.  The  morality  of  policy  is  no  mora- 
1%  at  aU.  Of  Elizabeth,  spiritually,  it  is  not  ours  to  judge. 
We  know  not  the  inner  life, — ^what  god  was  worshipped  in  tne 
temple  of  the  heart,  or  what  the  dictates  of  the  oracle  within. 
The  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruits. 
Look  we,  then,  at  Elizabeth's  history. 

She  has  been  accounted  a  zealous  frotestant,  ever  remaining 
true  to  the  faidi,  and  determining,  while  in  prison,  that,  should 
fihe  reach  the  throne,  she  would  reinstate  the  reformed  religion 
in  England.     History,  however,  based  upon  authentic  docu- 
ments, declares, — **  With  the  outward  badge  of  the  straitest  sect 
of  Protestantism,  Elizabeth  gave  up  altogether  the  outward  pro- 
fession of  the  reformed  rehgion.    She  asked  for  Somish  books 
to  enlighten  her  mind,  and  their  e£fect  was  speedily  visible  on 
her  external  conduct ;  she  became  a  regular  attendimt  at  mass ; 
she  wrote  to  the  Emperor  himself  for  a  due  supply  of  crosses 
and  chalices;  she  even  invoked  divine  vengeance  on  herself,  if 
Bbe  was  not  a  true  Soman  Catholic." 

Upon  her  accession,  she,  though  gradually,  re-established 
Protestantism.  Whatever  were  me  motives,  the  result  was 
luoet  happy,  and  Elizabeth  deserves  praise  for  the  discretion  and 
wisdom  with  which  this  delicate  operation  was  carried  on. 
Theae  were  qualities  she  always  evidenced — save  when  passion 
W  her  astray. 

She  proclaimed  herself  the  head  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  and 
the  champion  of  Protestantism  throughout  the  world.  This  she 
zoade  a  pretext  for  intermeddling  with  Scottish  affairs ;  but 
when  the  struggles  between  the  French  papists  and  protestants 
commenced,  she  hung  back  from  afibrdmg  them  succour,  until 
won  over  by  the  bribes  of  Cond^.  Then,  when  she  did  give  help, 
she  chiefly  aimed,  not  at  the  destruction  of  Popery,  but  the  poli- 
tical weakening  of  France.  When  the  struggle  was  renewed, 
W  penuriousness  kept  her  &om  doing  what  was  expected  of  her. 
Then,  when  it  again  broke  out,  her  measures  were  all  under- 
liand.  While  she  professed  te  keep  the  treaty  inviolate,  she 
snppUed  the  Huguenots  with  money,  and  English  troops,  who, 
however,  did  not  fight  under  EngHsn  colours.  Again,  me  chief 
aid  Eli^beth  lent  the  heroic  prince  of  Orange,  was  a  literal 
theft,  under  pretence  of  a  loan  and  in  defiance  of  the  treaty,  of 
l^e  treasure  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

But  the  chief  blot  upon  the  history  of  the  Queen,  was  her  treat- 
ment of  Mary  of  Scotland.  Poor  Mary !  her's  is  a  bitter  tale, 
life's  tragedies  are  sadder  than  the  poets'.     Noble  spirited. 
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generoQB  hearted,  -mih  a  &oe  fiur  as  the  smiles  of  moEDins,  and 
sonl  as  light  as  l^e  forest  fawn ;  like  all  noble  oAtares,  nasty, 
impetuoQS,  rash ;  no  calculation,  like  her  cousin— no  Bcheine3>*" 
no  plotter, — such  was  Mary^.  Calumny  has  been  busj  with  her 
name — ^for  few  oonld  praiBe  Elizabeth  and  yet  exonerate  Jaeor 
oonsin.    Yet  truth  shaU  prevail. 

It  were  tedious  and  useless  to  particularize  the  whole  transac- 
tion. Foolishly  advised,  Mary  and  the  Dauphin  declared  them- 
selves the  riffhtful  rulers  of  England — a  pretention  which  tlnej 
would  not  refinquiBh.  This  insmt  nettlea  EHzabeth ;  moreover, 
she  somewhat  leared  Mary,  knowing  that  the  many  Boman 
Catholics  of  the  kingdom  would  be  sure  to  join  her  standard, 
were  she  to  raise  it  against  her.  So  she  endeavoured  to  under- 
mine her  power,  and  therefore  fomented  the  Scottish,  dis- 
turbances, caused  by  the  preaching  of  Enox  and  his  schooL 
This  she  and  her  advisers  managed  to  do  secre^. 

Here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  situation  of  Elizabeth  was  far 
different  ^m  that  of  a  modem  monarch  in  England.  Eew  will 
say — The  ruler  can  do  no  wrong ;  but  many,  among  EnghsbmeEn, 
are  more  inclined  to  blame  the  ministers  and  parliament  than 
Ihe  monarch.  But,  be  it  remarked,  the  parliament  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  acts  of  Elizabeth;  and  hea:  advisers 
frequently  had  their  schemes  overruled,  or  else  merely  seconded 
the  policy  of  the  Queen ;  although,  with  most  Bxmceasfvl  finesse, 
she  managed,  whenever  any  act  was  unpopular,  to  oast  the 
odium  of  it  upon  them.  Preserving  the  show  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  Elizabeth  was  almost  absolute.  The  age  of  Augustus 
presents  a  parallel.  The  state  of  the  English  people  was  acqui- 
escence ;  the  employment  of  the  obseqmous  commons  was  the 
voting  of  supplies. 

Elizabeth  continued  her  machinations  in  Scotland,  hoping 
thereby  to  diminish  the  p(^ulariiry  of  Mary,  and  weaken  the 
French  interest  there.  At  nrst,  sne  merely  forwarded  sums  of 
money,  but  afterwards,  despatched  an  army  and  a  fleet. 

Mary,  high  spirited  as  she  was,  refused  obedience  to  her 
cousin,  and  would  not  sanction  the  treaty  of  Leith,  nor  remain 
away  from  her  country  after  her  husband's  death.  Elizabeth, 
though  deeply  offended,  masked  her  anser,  and  an  appasendy 
oordbal  intercourse  sprang  up  between  l^e  cousins.  She  simu- 
lated much  interest  in  the  matter  of  Mary's  re-maniage ;  but 
yet,  with  regard  to  it,  acted  with  ihe  most  mean  inconsistency 
and  dupHcity.  Mary,  though  after  a  severe  struggle^,  forgave 
even  this^ 

Elizabeth  next  entered  into  secret  amity  with  her  ooiomn*B 
enemies,  Murray  and  his  associates,  who,  trusting  on  her  son- 
port,  endeavoured  to  seize  Mary,  as  she  journeyed  irom  Perth 
to  Callendar.  This  failing,  Elizabeth  gave  the  consparatcws  the 
means  of  equipping  troops.    Happily,  Mary's  gallantry  foSed 
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■Knglinh  enJlt  and  bribes,  and  Soottith  txeadiery.  And  then,  «b 
Hume,  who  generally  favoun  Elizabeth  rather  than  Mary,  says, 
'^**  £l]2«l)et£^  wh^a  she  found  the  event  so  much  to  disappomt 
her  expeetations,  thought  proper  to  disavow  all  connections  with 
the  Scottish  maloontents,  and  to  declare  everywhere,  that  she 
had  never  given  them  any  encouragement,  nor  any  promise  of 
comitenanee  or  assistance.  She  even  carried  Airther  her  dis- 
amniation  and  hypocrisy." 

Spite  of  the  Qjaeen's  power  of  self-command,  the  news  of  the 
\mL  of  Mair's  son  completely  overcame  her,  and  she  expressed 
tbe  miserv  the  event  had  caused.  Next  day,  however,  naving 
achooled  nenelf  to  the  deception,  she  smihngly  dedared  her 
Mtkfaotion  in  her  eonsin's  happiness,  and  her  love  for  her. 

After  Maiy*s  imprudent  marriage  with  Bothwell,  she  fell  into 
the  hands  of  !Knox  and  his  associates,  who  cast  her  into  Loch- 
leven  prison.  Now  that  her  power  was  crushed,  Elisabeth 
feignea  mudi  compassion  for  her  fallen  cousin,  and  exclaimed 
against  the  crowning  of  her  son  and  the  regency  of  Murray ; 
yet  she  instructed  Cecil  to  be  in  close  corresponaenoe  with  tne 
mffinrectionists,  and  thus  still  punoed  her  double  course.  Pro- 
fessing holy  forgiveness,  and  the  condolence  of  an  affectionate 
sigter,  she  was  lul  the  while  plotting  against  her  best  interests. 

She  promised  Mary,  while  yet  in  prison,  her  countenance  and 
rapport.  When  she  escaped,  Elizabeth  set  at  nought  her 
aKQiances,  excused  herself  from  her  promises,  and  even  im- 
praoaed  Mary  in  Bolton  Castle.  Then  came  the  celebrated 
ooiiferenee,  wherein  one  great  end  of  Elizabeth's  schemes  was 
exposed — ^the  reduction  ot  Scotland  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  At 
its  oondusion,  Elizabeth  adjudged  that  affairs  should  be  as  they 
were  at  first,  and  yet  she  rewarded  the  rebel  and  perjured 
Murray,  but  kept  Mary  in  durance. 

After  some  txme,  Babington's  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and 
600&  followed  Mary's  trial.  By  a  statute  cunningly  prepared  by 
the  Queen's  counoiilors,  it  was  pronounced  punishaole  treason  to 
be  the  person  in  fsvour  of  whom  any  movement  entailing  the 
Queen's  deposition  should  be  organized.  By  forty  subjects 
Queen  Mary  was  tried.  Her  defence,  her  innocence,  her  mis- 
fortones,  could  make  no  impressicm  upon  men  whose  minds  were 
Bude  up.  She  was  condemned  to  death.  Again,  ere  tiie  last 
Boeoe  of  the  tragedy,  must  Elizabeth's  hypocrisy  be  evidenced. 
Hume's  account  may  be  given  entire,  as  his  statements  are  in- 
disputable : — **  The  Queen  had  now  brought  affairs  witii  Mary 
to  that  situation  whidh  she  had  long  ardently  desired,  and  haid 
found  a  plausible  reason  for  executing  vengeance  on  a  competitor 
whom,  mMnthe  beginning  of  her  rei^  she  had  ever  equally 
dreaded  and  hated.  But  she  was  restrained  from  instantly  gratify- 
ing her  resentment  by  several  important  considerations.  Sne  fore- 
Mw  the  invidious  colours  in  which  this  example  of  uncommon 
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raTiBdiction  wotdd  be  represented  by  the  numerous  partisans  o£ 
Mary,  and  Hie  reproach  to  which  she  herself  might  oe  exposed 
with  all  foreign  princes,  perhaps  with  all  posterity.  The  riglxtB 
of  hospitality,  of  kindred,  and  of  royal  majesty,  seemed  in  one 
single  mstant  to  be  all  violated ;  and  this  sacrifice  of  generosity 
to  mterest,  of  clemency  to  revenge,  mi^ht  appear  equally  un- 
becoming a  sovereign  and  a  woman.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  wlio 
was  an  excellent  hypocrite,  pretended  the  utmost  reluctance  to 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence ;  affected  the  most 
tender  sympathy  with  her  prisoner ;  displayed  all  her  scruples 
and  difficulties;  rejected  the  solicitation  of  her  courtiers  and 
ministers,  and  affirmed,  that  were  she  not  moved  by  the  deepest 
concern  for  her  people's  safety,  she  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
in  pardoning  all  the  injuries  which  she  herself  had  received  from 
the  Queen  of  Scots." 

That  Elizabeth's  reluctance  and  hesitation  in  this  matter  were 
insincere,  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  she  had  the  sentence  pub- 
lished by  proclamation,  that  she  would  not  listen  to  the  rexnon* 
strances  of  foreign  monarchs  or  the  prayers  of  the  young  king 
of  Scodand,  and  that  she  endeavoured  to  get  Paulet  and  l)raiy 
to  make  away  with  Mary  in  a  private  manner,  which  they,  to 
their  honour,  refused  to  ^.  At  length  she  signed  the  warrant, 
laughing  and  joking  as  she  did  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  execution 
was  over,  she  feigned  the  utmost  surprise,  sorrow,  and  indigna- 
tion, threw  all  the  blame  upon  her  mmisters,  and  ruined  the  too 
faithM  Davidson,  her  poor  dupe,  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  affair,  at  her  command. 

Mary  died,  with  the  fortitude  and  resignation  of  a  Christian, 
a  prisoner  in  a  foreign  land,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
Yet  she  whom  millic^s  lauded,  and  peace  followed  and  cen- 
turies of  fame,  had  the  less  happv  lot. 

That  Elizabeth  deserves  not  the  admiration  and  approbation 
of  posterity  is  amply  proved  by  the  account  of  her  dealings  with 
Mary.    A  few  more  particulars,  however,  may  be  briefly  given. 

Elizabeth  is  scarcely  to  be  blamed  on  account  of  her  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  since  all  of  that  age  seem  to  have  had  their 
failings.  Her  duplicity  with  respect  to  her  own  marriage  is  well 
kaown.  When  tne  commons,  in  their  anxiety  that  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  should  be  fixed,  recommended  the  Queen  to 
marry,  and  represented  it  as  her  bounden  duty  so  to  do,  she, 
both  by  means  of  her  ministers  and  otherwise,  declared  her 
intention  to  choose  a  husband.  Afterwards,  she  denied  her  1^0- 
nuse.  Once  she  engaged  to  accept  the  Prince  of  Anjou.  The 
commons  were  satisned,  and  then,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  she 
discovered  that  the  difference  in  their  religion  rendered  the  union 
impossible. 

Belated  to  this  is  a  part  of  her  conduct  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked, but  which  all  will  scruple  to  touch  upon.    The  (so  call^) 
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Virgin  Queen  haa  ^ren  us  numerous  proofs  that  she  was  not 
ponessed  of  '* untainted  soul  virginitr;"  and  few  careful  stu- 
dents of  history  will  fail  to  think,  with  Hume»  that  **  her  extreme 
fimdness  for  Leieester,  Hatton,  and  Essex,  not  to  mention 
Mountjoj  and  others,  with  the  curious  passages  between  her  and 
Admiral  Seymour,  contained  in  Haynes,  render  her  chastity 
TefY  much  to  be  suspected."  The  Queen  showed  great  poli^ 
m  allowing  her  lovers,  eren  after  rejection,  yet  to  hope,  as  it 
erer  kept  them  devoted  to  her  interest.  It  also  flattered  her 
egregious  vanity,  and  gave  her  opportunity  for  the  most  heartless 
coquetry. 

Cmelty  was  no  stranger  to  the  breast  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  educated  woman  who  could 
take  delight  in  witnessing  the  baiting,  and  dying  struggles  of  ani- 
mals, should  care  little  for  the  sunerings  of  a  fellow  creature^ 
when  those  suffiBrings  accomplished  her  wishes.  Witness  her  con- 
duct to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  also  to  the  secretary,  Davidson. 

Elizabeth,  though  a  most  cruel  executor  of  the  laws,  frequently', 
uui  in  various  manners,  violated  them  herself.  "  Laws,"  said 
Swift,  "  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may  cateh  small  flies,  but  let 
wasps  and  hornets  break  through."  She  showed  this  by  legis- 
JBtinff  independently  of  parliament,  by  trying  and  condemn- 
ing Hary,  by  seizing  Alva  s  treasure  ships,  by  aiding  the  French 
fiQtestants  m  spite  of  the  treaty. 

Hera  could  scarcely  have  been  a  happy  life.  As  ase  came  on, 
ttd  ihe  looked  back  through  the  vistas  of  memory,  she  must  oft 
hare  started  with  affinffht,  for  there  were  depicted  scenes  of  terror 
ttul  of  crime.  Her  later  history  reveals  her  eaten  up  with 
remorse,  unsatisfied,  unsettled,  all  wild  unrest.  Peace  lonook 
her  soul  by  day,  nor  would  sweet  sleep  come  soothmsly  by  niffht. 
'*A  ffood  conscience  is  the  best  opiate,"  said  £iox.  Alas! 
^abeth  had  not  this. 

With  great  qualities  of  mind,  a  masculine  spirit^  considerable 
leaning  for  tnat  age,  independent  in  thought,  witty,  quick  in 
&icy,  and  somewhat  romantic,  Elizabeth  was  not  exempt  from 
mental  foibles,  as  her  ridiculous  vanity,  and  the  like.  But  of 
these  there  is  no  need  to  speak.    All  have  their  littlenesses. 

A  soul-cankering  egotism,  which  naturally  includes  selfish- 
ness, was  her  characteristic.  This  was  the  idol  to  which  the 
other  passions  built  the  temple.  Others  are  subservient  to  this. 
As  says  Pope  :— 

*^  One  master  passion  in  the  breast, 
lake  Aanm's  serpent,  swallows  all  the  rest." 

I*  When  fortune  cives  the  means,"  says  Eochefoucault,  ''self- 
We  makes  men  idolize  themselves,  and  tyrannize  over  others. 
Nothing  is  so  impetuous  as  its  desores ;  nothing  so  secret  as  ite 
designs ;  nothing  so  artful  as  its  conduct." 
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This  potent  magician  it  was  that  stifled  the  diirine  yoiee  ct 
conscience,  and  inyoked  to  the  aid  of  her  schemes  the  spirits  of 
cruelty,  cunning,  and  falsehood. 

Elizabeth  was  emphatically  a  schemer,  and  wonderful  waa  the 
astuteness  of  her  intellect.  Her  schemes  for  retaining  popularitj 
and  power  were  admirably  adapted  to  their  end.  She  Inie^v  tkat 
by  well  ordered  coquetry  she  could  keep  the  powerful  of  iJjbe  day 
aoout  her,  and  deyoted  to  her.  At  Tilbury,  ner  display  put  iier 
in  no  danger,  but  it  mattered  yastly  to  her  soldiers  and  peopla. 
She  had  well  imbibed  the  lesson  of  the  chief  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  that  magnificence  goes  further  with  the  populace  tibaa 
probity  or  ability.  Therefore,  that  she  might  appear  in  pompous 
grandeur,  she  eyen  relaxed  her  customary  ayance. 

Her  policy  was  crafty,  her  morals  loose,  her  lip  certakJy  not 
pure,  her  death  miserable.  Her  yanity  and  coquetry,  ber  in- 
justice and  eruelty,  her  false  professions,  her  unr^teooB  deal- 
mgs,  her  hypocrisy  and  constant  duplicity,  eyidenoe  how  iib- 
w^hy  Elizabeth  was  of  our  admiration. 

CamberwelL  ThbelkbIiD. 


The  Three  Duties. — "  Eeading,"  says  Lord  Baoon,  "  maketh 
a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man." 
A  young  man  who  neglects  reading  is  genenuly  yery  mea^e ; 
one  who  does  not  see  much  of  his  fellows  is  seldom  a  man  oi 
affairs;  and  few  who  do  not  write  much  eyer  attain  that  pve- 
cision  of  thought  whieh  is  essential  to  real  power.  TbLorefore, 
young  man,  read— confer-— write !  Kot  one  of  the  three  duties 
can  you  safely  neglect. 

SwiTZEBLAND  has  produced  a  riyal  to  Lord  Dundonald. 
According  to  the  8alut  Public,  a  mechanician  named  Eoederer,  a 
Swiss  by  birth,  but  long  resident  at  Lyons,  reoentiy  left  that 
cify  for  Paris,  in  order  to  submit  to  the  examination  of  com- 
petent men  a  warlike  machine  of  his  inyention.  It  has  cost  Vim 
many  gears'  meditation  and  labour,  and  will,  he  says,  throw  700 
projectiles  a  minute,  and  destroy  in  a  yery  short  tune  either  a 
town  or  a  whole  squadron. 

The  Patent  Office. — ^A  free  library  and  reading-room,  in 
connection  with  the  oflSce  of  the  Conmiissioners  of  Patents, 
Quaiity-court,  Chancery-laney  was   opened  to   the  public   on 
Monday,  March  5.     The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  10  till  4 
o'clock.    The  library  includes  a  printed  collection  of  all  specifi- 
cations filed  since  Oqk>ber  1,  1862,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
number  of  those  recorded  under  the  old  law. 
In  1623,  a  mail  containing  deapatdies  for  the  Secretarr  of 
tate  was  sent  by  express  from  Plymouth  to  London  in  n%- 
lyen  hours;  express  trains  perform  the  distance  now  m  fiye 
ours. 
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IS  MAJ^  THE  CEEATUEB  OF  CIECUMSTANCES  P 

AITIBMATTVE  ABnCLE.— I. 

FsiLOSOpHBBS,  in  their  attempts  to  diseriminate  tlie  eztrinuo 
from  the  intrmeic  infl^eooes  which  hare  giren  to  the  hmnaa 
aind  Ihe  composite  i^rm  that  it  exhibits,  have  rather  differed  in 
tkir  estimate  of  what  those  classes  sererallr  represent;  the 
extreme  sensationalists  averring  that  all  man  s  peroeptionB  ar# 
objective,  and  that  he  owes  nothing  to  any  cognate  fkenlties*' 
Wffllst  those  who  hold  such  opinions  as  the  hypotii^tioal  opponent 
yrkom  Locke  so  satisfactorily  annihilates  in  his  first  Book — ^if  any 
one,  indeed,  hold  such  at  all — assert,  that  he  possesses  in  an 
embiyo  form,  at  his  birth,  all  those  powers  which  it  is  the  objeet 
of  his  after  life  to  develop.  We  are  content  to  assume  thall, 
whdst  he  is  possessed  of  certain  capabilities  for  judgine  and 
aedng-^partly  the  result  of  hereditary  predisposition  and  phj^- 
sieal  conformation,  and  partly  the  specific  attributes  of  itf> 
Wanity — ^it  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  plastic  to  allow  of 
its  being  moulded  into  any  shape  by  those  mnuences  which  are 
IvoQght  sufficiently  early  to  bear  upon  it.  We  will  take  it  for 
gaated  that  there  is  a  "  something  innate  in  our  mental  con* 
strtoticm,  without  hazarding  a  definition  of  what  that  m^  be,  oat 
troabhng  our  readers  to  discuss  it  after  we  have  done  so ;  and  we 
will  Wave  them  to  settle  in  their  own  minds  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  aU  the  other  aceidetUia  and  dUcriminaiUia  of  that  **  sone* 
tJuBg,"  ae  totally  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose.  It  will  b* 
wfSmnt  if  we  are  allowed  to  oonsiaer  mian  as  a  fair  subject  £br 
&  knidred  prooess  to  that  which  changes  the  wild  crab  to  the 

den  apple,  or  which,  by  the  varieties  of  climate,  sdl,  and 
^ty,  gives  a  flower  in  one  country  one  hue,  ta^d  in  another  a 
very  dinerent  one.  We  aj^rehend  that  there  is  no  class  of 
beings  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  produced  by  nature 
UL  a  state  of  perfection  unalterable  by  any  ulterior  innuoioes ; 
for,  go  where  we  will,  the  conviction  meets  us  at  every  point, 
tbat  man  in  the  aggregate  is,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  resultant  of 
snmd  political  and  social  laws ;  and,  in  the  inaividual,  of  no  less 
diitinct  TXiGtBl  and  physical  forces.  As  the  irregularity  of  coast* 
line^  the  luxuriance  of  vegetable  productions,  or  the  beneficence 
of  chmate,  render  one  nation  prosperous  and  civilised,  and,  by 
their  absence,  retard  the  development  of  another  and  keep  it  in 
a  Btate  of  semi-barbarism,  so,  in  a  proporticmate  degree,  is  eveiy 
individual  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  locality,  association. 
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e  has  limuelf  rolontarily  iscmred,  or  b>  irUch 
intally  exposed.    However  we  may  ignore  tlie 

yiew  to  ourselves  in  the  maturity  of  a§e  or 
}  pride  onnelve«  upon  being  the  pi^iding 
m  careers,  there  can  be  no  qoestdfoi  that  the 
e  appliances  of  education  have  been  advancad, 

obvious  t«ndenc^  of  our  penal  lefiislation, 
ilic  opinion  is  amving  at  the  conclneion  thit 
children  and  panper  population,  at  least,  are 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  aod 
inces  which  are  brought  to  Dear  upon  them; 

not  provide  them  wim  naeftil,  or,  at  any  rate, 
aents,    tbey   will  yield   themBelres    to   those 

at  lund,  whether  objectionable  or  not,  pro- 
J  agreeable, 
this  question,  let  us  notice  one  or  two  points 

may  be  aaid  to  be  the  creatures  of  circum- 
t,  no  les8  irtaa  its  cbronoiagical  priority  than 
importance,  is  the  influence  of  the  parental 
■h,  whilst  it  is  di^cult  to  exaggerate  the  effect, 
ime,  hardly  possible  to  give  a  aeflnite  estdmate, 
:  vaiy  in  different  cases.  In  the  nature  of 
nable  and  necessary  that  this  should  be  the 
1  ordained  that  man,  in  his  adolescence  die 
'  creation,  should,  in  his  infancy,  be  cast  upca 
it  helpless  and  unskilled  of  Briirniilfl ;  and  it  is 
weak  and  ignorant  that  his  protector  b«c(nnes 
lis  counsellor  and  guardian,  so  that  the  advice, 
logmas  of  his  parent,  are  enforced  by  all  the 
dtude  and  authorily^  to  say  nothing  of  divine 
ble  of  lending.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the 
be  in  muiy  cases  the  impress  and  duplicate  <^ 
hereditary  vices  and  hereditary  virtues  are  of 
ice  aa  their  physical  analogues  F  that  family 
i  the  attributes  of  race  are  something  as  de- 
the  world  gives  Uiem-  credit  for  beingP  Be- 
he  parental  roof*  that  the  child  gains  its  first 
and  education,  and  oommoices  the  acquisition 
hich  are  to  det«rmine  its  character  throngh 
iroportion  to  the  associations  he  forms  and  the 
\ash  be  is  placed,  that  his  moral  and  intellectual 

developed.  How  many  a  man  who  will  leave 
ble  in  the  world's  annals  may  trace  back  the 
eer  to  some  almost  forgotten  incident,  some 
heard,  or  ta  the  tr^  of  thoughts  which  aome 
irrence  set  in  motion  1  The  child's  mind  is 
X  of  some  wayside  pool,  on  which  every  stray 
ransient  ripple,  whose  oudniations,  as  they  die 
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away,  become  reflected  on  the  atmosphere  and  all  around,  leaving 

traces  of  their  having  once  existed  which  can  never  be  eflace£ 

This  trath  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  schemes  of  early  training. 

Do  we  wish  to  cultivate  the  martial  feeling  P    We  stradfihtwav 

Burround  the  youthful  aspirant  with  toys  and  books  whidi  shaA 

teach  his  ardour  to  kindle  as  he  handles  the  implements  or  reads 

the  stoiy  of  war.    Is  he  to  be  a  sailor  P  a  savanP  a  preacher  P  or 

a  poet  P    The  same  process  is  repeated  in  so  numy  dmerent  ways 

W  ourselves  or  hj  nature:  the  pool,  with  its  mimic  shipst 

iHulosophy  in  petticoats,  or  the  life  amongst  the  flowers  and 

lorest  glades,  by  which  iiie  tunefdl  muse  is  wooed,  fiishion  the 

plastic  mind  into  that  form  which  it  is  afterwards  destined  to 

exhibit.    And  if  we  can  thus  train  the  mind  to  any  pattern  that 

we  please,  there  is  a  no  less  melanchok-  certainty  in  the  fact  that 

if  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  educating  our  fellow-meo, 

whom  fortune  has  surrounded  by  all  that  tends  to  depress  and 

degrade  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard ;  if  we  do  not  lead 

them  to  the  sources  of  all  that  is  holy  and  happy,  as  far  as  in  U8 

lies,  then  they  will  take  their  character  from  the  external  dorcom- 

stances  in  wluch  they  are  placed,  to  our  future  sorrow  and  their 

humiliation.  K  squalor  and  poverty  breed  disease  and  pestilencey 

so  will  the  mind  uncared  for  and  uncultivated  generate  a  far  more 

foul  and  hurtful  canker  in  the  heart  of  the  commonwealth  when 

the  agents  of  evil  shall  commence  their  operations  upon  it. 

There  is  a  certain  stage  of  temptation  which,  when  once 
passed,  renders  hope  of  retreat  almost  as  hopeless  as  it  was  to 
tlieimnates  of  the  "  Inferno."  It  is  true  that  this  stace  may  be 
almost  indefinitely  protracted,  in  proportion  as  the  mina  has  been 
fitted  by  previous  mscipline  for  contact  with  vice ;  but  there  can 
be  very  Kttle  doubt  that,  in  the  case  of  four-fliths  of  the  criminals 
who  £11  our  docks,  that  portion  of  their  nature  which  is  adapted 
to  such  conflicts  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  agencies  of  wnioh 
ther  are  the  imconscious  and  unavoidable  victims.  Their  homes 
nek  with  an  atmosphere  which  engenders  moral  death;  and 
instead  of  being  in  the  position  of  the  "  strong  man  armed,  who 
Iceepeth  his  goods  in  peace,"  they  are  aban(£>ned  to  powers  of 
evil  whose  name  is  legion,  and  their  dominion  as  supreme  as  it  is 
relentless.  Let  it  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
attempting  to  throw  a  doke  around  crime  by  making  man  the 
facile  victim  of  principles  which  he  is  unable  to  resist:  far  from 
it;  we  only  wish  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  we  can  hardly 
better  illustrate  the  force  of  circumstances  in  determimng  the 
character  of  our  mental  nature,  than  by  investigating  the  sources 
from  which  most  of  our  thoughts  proceed,  ft  is  hardly  to  be 
conceived  how  inuch  we  are  not  merely  the  "  creatures,"  but  the 
"slaves"  of  drcumstances  in  this  respect.  In  the  uncultivated 
nmid,  which  rarely  or  never  descends  below  the  surface  of 
thought,  this  is  emphatically  the  case.    Every  external  object 
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suggests  ideas  whicli  may  die  away  or  be  responded  to  by  others 
indefinitely,  nntil  the  chain  of  reasoning  is  broken  by  some  other 
incident,  and  some  new  series  of  ideas  originated.     ISren  the 
abstruse  thinker  is  by  no  means  wholly  absolved    from  his 
ofoHgation  to  this  law;  for  whenever  his  will  is  not   brought 
powerfully  into  action  to  isolate  individnal  ideas  for   fiirl£er 
examination,  and  to  extrude  all  foreign  ones  until  the  process  is 
completed,  nature  carries  on  her  photogra^^c  process  bb  she 
•otherwise  would,  and  prints  off  scores  of  impressions,  whieh  are 
as  ineffaceable  as  the  recipient  mind  itself.    And  it  is  only  by 
the  very  hiffhest  method  of  intellectual  culture  that  any  stage 
can  be  reacned  in  which  the  mind  can  at  all  be  said  to  be  in- 
dependent of  this  necessity.    It  is  the  very  highest  order  of 
genius  alone  which  can  originate  germs  of  thought  by  its  own 
ereative  power,  and  which  can  say  to  the  ceaseless  roll  of  sensa- 
tions that  pour  in  npon  it,  "Hitherto  shall  ye  come,  and  no 
further ;  and  here  shall  yonr  proud  waves  be  stayed."     As  the 
heart  beats  responsive  to  the  emotions  which  appeal  to  it  in 
proportion  to  its  sensibility,  or  represses  them  by  the  force  of 
nabit,  so  is  the  mind  affected  by  the  phases  of  external  nature, 
and  registers  silently  but  indelibly  the  impressions  they  produce. 
There  is  a  way,  however,  to  pass  fi*om  the  spiritual  to  the 
material,  in  which  we  may  be  said  rather  to  be  the  "  victims  ** 
than  the  "  creatures  "  of  circumstances.    It  has  been  caustically 
remarked,  that  "Homo  est  quod  est  propter  stomachum;"  ana 
however  the  hyperbole  may  transcend  the  truth  of  the  case,  it  is 
Tery  certain  that  we  are  more  implicitly  under  the  dominion  of 
our  stomachs  than  we  generally  care  to  own.    And  we  may 
honestly  confess,  **  Duram  servimus  servitutem ! "    There  is  no 
yoke  so  intolerable,  no  state  of  things  so  difficult  to  reform 
when  it  has  once  established  a  firm  tooting,  as  the  lassitude, 
ennui,  and  nieht-and-day-mare  which  are  the  retribution  of  an 
abused  stomacn — an  abuse,  be  it  remembered,  as  often  the  result 
of  necessity  as  of  choice.     Sydnejr  Smith  remarked  that  he 
became  daily  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  want  of  the 
apothecary  was  at  the  bottom  of  more  than  half  the  ills  of  life ; 
and  a  less  profound  penetration  than  that  of  the  witty  philo- 
sopher is  necessary  to  inform  any  one  how  much  of  comfort  and 
satis&ction  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  miserv  and  discontent  on  the 
other,  he  owes  to  the  preponderance  for  good  or  evil  of  his 
sensual  propensities.    Ajid  even  when  we  have  deducted  a  fair 
allowance  for  those  indulgences  over  which  we  have  a  reasonable 
and  sufficient  control,  there  wiQ  yet  remain  a  residuum  to  the 
balance  of  those  accidents  of  climate,  weather,  and  diet,  over 
which  we  can  exercise  no  anticipatory  control.    The  reports  of 
the  Begistrar-General  inform  us  of  how  much  in  the  increase  of 
suicide  we  may  attribute  to  the  fogs  of  November :  and  it  is  by 
no  means  an  unworthy  subject  for  consideration,  whether  that 
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ungenial  element  which  more  or  less  pervades  the  national 
character  may  not  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  yariability  of  our 
climate. 

Here  we  are  arrested  in  our  speculations  by  the  remembrance 
that  toe  are  the  victims — ^though,  perhaps,  our  readers  may 
hardly  coincide  in  the  idear— of  a  circumstance  as  arbitrary  as  any 
whereupon  we  have  dilated,-— the  necessities  of  space ;  and  ere 
ve  have  exhibited  the  "  lord  of  the  creation  "  in  his  various  phases 
as  the  "  creature  "  of  his  imagination,  his  wit,  his  superstition, 
or  his  ambition,  we  are  compelled  to  close  our  article,  already 
protracted  to  an  unwonted  length,  with  the  assurance  to  our 
readers,  that  if  they  are  the  "  creatures,"  they  are  no  less,  in 
many  respects,  the  **  creators  "  of  their  circumstances.  "  There 
is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,"  &c. :  so  says  the  great  artist  of 
human  nature.  Happy  the  man  who  knows  not  only  himself 
but  his  opportunity !  If  he  but  blend  the  woof  of  his  own 
energy  ana  foresight  with  the  warp. of  circumstances,  he  mar 
rest  assured  that  he  shall  make  to  lumself  a  garment  which  will 
cover  him  from  the  winds  of  adversity,  and  temper  the  beams  of 
a  too  prosperous  sun.  Eor  the  evils  of  that  undeveloped  mind 
and  wasted  body,  which  are  but  too  often  the  misfortunes  of  his 
hirthorlot  in  life,  no  man  is  accountable;  but  for  that  mental 
inertia^  which  is  more  fatal  in  its  consequences  than  the  sloth  of 
^  sluggard,  and  that  "crassa  ignorantia,"  which  visits  its 
effects  upon  himself  and  his  fellows  with  unerring  retribution, 
^  is  responsible  both  to  God  and  man.  V  inculum. 

Tee  public  do  not  generally  know  that  at  the  South  Eastern 
London  Bridge  Station,  over  the  little  refreshment  room  facing 
the  railway,  stands  a  clock,  whose  pendulum  is  some  five  miles 
off— that  is,  at  the  Boyal  Observatory,  Ghreenwich.  It  was 
made  a  present  to  the  company  by  the  government,  for  permis- 
sion to  lay  down  its  telegraph  wires  over  their  line,  and  is  kept 
fmg  by  the  wires  of  the  telegraph  attached  to  the  dock  of  we 
Observatory.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  assuniption  of  positive 
dignity  with  which  the  second-hand  of  the  dock  beats  its  time, 
as  if  consdous  of  its  royal  and  learned  source  of  motion.^- 
fferapaik, 

Htdbostatic  IUilway  Bbeak. — This  invention  was  lately 
tested  on  the  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury  Eoilway  with  perfect 
success.  The  express  train  calling  at  six  stations  was  easily 
stormed  by  the  apparatus.  The  train  was  stopped,  when  going 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  in  300  yards ;  the  distance 
i^uired  when  the  common  break  apparatus  is  used  being  1,600 
yards.  As  the  engineer  is  nearest  generally  to  the  point  of 
danger,  he  has,  under  this  arrangement,  no  occasion  to  lose  time 
by  whistling  to  arouse  the  guard ;  the  top  is  merely  opened,  and 
at  once  every  carnage  is  p&ced  under  the  pressure  of  the  break. 
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SELF-CULTUEE :  ITS  IMPORTANCE  TO  YOUNG  MEN, 
ANB  THE  BEST  MEANS  BY  WHICH  IT  MAY  BE 
SECUBEB. 

X  PEIZB  ESSAY,  BY  ME.   DX71TCAN  M.  WEST,   GLASaOW. 

Thebe  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  all  individuals  when  their  cha- 
racter and  destiny  are  determined  either  by  themselves  or  by  the 
circumstances  which  surround  them.  There  is  a  period  when 
they  either  choose  Wisdom  or  Folly  to  be  their  conductor  through, 
life.  There  is,  therefore,  freedom  in  man  to  choose  good  or  enl- 
This  hberty  of  thought,  conioined  with  the  know&dge  of  his 
destiny  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  effected,  constitute 
man  a  responsible  being. 

Youth  IS  the  determining  time  of  life.  The  weal  or  woe  of 
existence  depends  on  the  use  (^  abuse  of  that  period.  Every 
young  man  ought,  therefore,  to  realize,  by  earnest  reflection, 
whether  life  has  been  valued  by  him,  or  its  purpose  determined. 

The  object  of  self-culture,  in  its  truest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense,  is  to  unfold  and  develop  the  spiritual,  moral,  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  physical  being  of  man,  as  these  correspond  to 
the  soul,  conscience,  heart,  intellect,  and  body.  Giliis  eaueation 
is  the  work  and  duty  of  life. 

Man  is  a  religious  being.     Consciousness,  biography,  and  his- 
tory attest  this  truth.    As  the  rehgious  principle  of  ms  nature, 
when  cultured,  influences  the  whote  diaracter,  it  ought  to  form 
the  first  object  of  the  work  of  life.    We  begin,  therefore,  with 
soul-culture,  as  the  first  element  involved  in  the  term  Self- 
Culture,  and  lay  the  basis  of  the  success  and  enjoyment  of  life  in 
the  cultivation  and  development  of  the  sou^.    The  purpose  of 
man's  existence  is  religious.    The  inner  life  guides  the  outer. 
Actions,  duties,  and  studies  are  guided  by  its  principles.    Chris- 
tianity enables  man  to  realize  the  personality  of  me,  the  con- 
nection of  the  soul  with  God,  the  necessity  of  and  the  means  by 
which  reconciliation  may  be  obtained,  and  his  relations  to  eternity. 
By  its  transforming  power,  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  culture 
are  directed;  and  from  it  are  acquired  those  principles  which 
give  consist^ey  to  character  and  unity  to  action  in  fulfilling 
personal  and  social  duties.    Eadi  individual  is  bound  to  consider . 
his  relations  to  human  and  divine  ^dstences,  and  to  realize  and 
perform  the  duties  which  those  relations  involve. 

From  the  adaptation  <^  the  truths  of  the  Bible  to  the  constita- 
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tion  of  man,  it  ib  eyident  that  thiere  can  be  no  hope  without  its 
levelationB,  no  character  without  its  piinciplea,  no  sucoesaful 
self-eulture  without  its  motiTes,  no  triumphing  over  circnmstanoes 
without  its  religion,  and  no  victory  without  its  purifying  and 
streugthening  power.  To  unfold  and  derelop  the  rdigious  ele- 
ment of  life  ought,  therefore,  to  form  the  nrst  work  of  adf- 
cultnre,  aa  it  enables  man  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  creation. 

The  second  element  of  self-culture  is  moral.  This  part  of 
man's  bein^  is  represented  by  conscience,  which  has  been  termed, 
tb  "  God  in  man."  It  exists  in  erery  human  bosom,  and  is  the 
nle  of  life  to  those  persons  who  do  not  possess  the  reyelation. 
To  thoee  who  hare  accepted  the  teachings  of  divine  truth,  moral 
coiture  is  a  necessary  result  of  soul-cultiore.  A  relieious  man  is 
a  moral  man.  The  performance  of  his  duties  to  me  Supreme 
Gtnremor  of  the  unirerse  necessitates  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
^  owes  to  home,  society,  and  the  world.  Conscience,  as  the 
jad^e  of  others  and  ourselves,  regulated  by  the  standard  of  the 
J^bie,  enables  man  to  decide  between  right  and  wrong,  gives 
Redness  to  character  and  accuracy  to  judgment. 

The  object  of  this  culture  is  to  train  and  regalate  the  desire 
for  power,  which  includes  the  desires  for  society,  fame,  continued 
existence,  knowledge,  and  the  approbation  of  others,  that  it  may 
he  made  conducive  to  success  in  life.  The  passions,  too,  of  love 
«&d  hatred,  joy  and  grief,  hope  and  fear,  require  either  to  be 
cherished  or  subdued.  Selfishness,  so  insidious  in  its  operations 
in  the  human  heart,  is  watched,  vanity  abhorred,  and  hypocrisy 
fihimned.  The  principles  of  honour,  integrity,  and  candour  are 
^iso  cultivated,  tnat  the  actions  of  life  may  be  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  the  "  inward  liffht."  There  may  be,  however, 
morality  without  religion ;  but  me  standard  of  this  morality  will 
he  a  fauible  guide  in  enabling  man  to  decide  between  right  and 
^'^ng.  Conscience,  to  attain  its  natural  supranacy  in  the  human 
bosom,  must  be  r^folated  by  divine  truth,  that  motives  may  be 
^ocorately  traced  and  duties  rightly  performed.  There  is  as 
$lose  a  connection  between  spiritual  ana  moral  culture  as  there 
^  between  the  root  and  brandies  of  the  vine.  This  element  of 
"^-education  is,  therefore,  a  duty  resulting  from  man's  relations 
to  God  and  to  the  worid. 

,  The  third  element  of  self-culture  is  the  affections.  The  afiec- 
^na  of  the  heart  are  either  parental,  filial,  firateraal,  or  con- 
pgal ;  and  in  these  relations  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  is 
bound  up.  Home  is  the  sdhool  of  the  affeetiona.  The  hallowed 
|9ttseiiQ6  of  a  mother's  love,  the  coimsela  of  a  father,  the  joy- 
^^^piring  iBflnenoe  of  a  sister  or  a  brother's  kindness,  soften  the 
^onnte  will»  mould  the  rugged  temper,  and  subdue  the  passions 
<nyetitk  Home  is,  therefore,  ever  dear  to  the  memory  from  its 
*io«d  asaoeiatioos.  But  if  there  the  affections  have  been  un- 
^^ttnei^  thay  are  aooroes  of  soirrow  in  future  years.    Suapidon 
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takes  the  place  of  confidence,  parsimony  of  generosity,  thankless- 
ness  of  gratitude,  baseness  of  nononr.  The  effects  of  this  neglect 
are  too  apparent  in  the  irorld  of  life.  Brothers  are  separated 
from  sisters,  children  £rom  parents,  and  husbands  from  wives, 
through  the  peace-destroying  influences  of  anger,    envy,  and 

1'ealousy.    There  is  no  sight  on  earth  so  beautmd  as  a  hap^y 
Lome,  where  kindness  gleams  in  every  eye,  and  love  reigns  m 
every  heart,  and  sheds  its  benign  influences  over  all  the  events  of 
the  nousehold.    The  home  of  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Kugby,  pre- 
sented such  a  sight.    Our  connection  with  the  world  leads  to  the 
formation  of  friendships.    These,  too,  have  great  influence  on 
the  develo{>ment  of  the  affections ;  but  they  are  only  perpetual 
and  benefiting  when  based  on  moral  worth.    David  and  Jonathan 
in  ancient  times,  and  Hallam  and  Tennyson  in  modem,   are 
memorable  examples  of  pure  and  perfect  friendship.    Then  there 
are  the  conjugal  relations  of  life,  which  exert  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  the  enjoyment  of  life.    Man  is  formed  for  society ; 
not  only  for  the  society  of  his  own  sex,  but  for  that  of  woman. 
This  desire  for  attachment  is  one  of  the  indestructible  principles 
of  his  nature,  and  leads  to  those  conjugal  relations  of  life  on 
which  the  structure  of  society  rests.    The  glimpses  of  the  house- 
holds of  Foster,  Chahners,  and  Scott,  as  seen  in  their  biographies, 
reveal  the  happiness  which  results  from  cultured  affections  in 
the  married  state*    Dark  and  sorrowful,  however,  are  the  epi- 
sodes in  those  of  Milton,  Shellev,  and  Byron.    As  the  pleasures 
of  home,  the  purity  of  fi^endsnip,  and  the  enjoyment  of  this 
world,  depend  on  the  culture  of  the  affections,  it  forms  an 
important  element  in  the  education  of  life. 

The  fourth  element  of  self-culture  is  the  mind.    There  are 
none  but  may  adorn  and  cultivate  their  minds.    There  are  none 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  world  who  may  not  employ  some 
time  m  training  their  intellectual  powers.    Tnere  is  no  man  but 
requires  knowledge.    Eeason,  judgment,  memory,  and  imagina- 
tion are,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  disciplined,  for  by  their 
exercise  man  learns  to  think,  and  thinks  to  learn.    He  examines 
the  old  and  new  worlds  of  knowledge,  and  extracts  wisdom  from 
their  records  as  the  bee  extracts  honey  from  the  flowers.    He 
strives  to  trace  and  analyze  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  perceive 
its  beauties  and  sublimities,  and  understand  their  spiritual  signi- 
ficance.   He  holds  converse  with  the  illustrious  dead,  enjo^rs  the 
grandeurs  of  song,  and  is  delighted  with  the  marvels  of  science. 
Sy  reason  and  judgment  truth  is  separated  from  error,  and  the 
principles  of  ethical  and  political  science  are  investigated,  firom 
which  beliefs  are  formed  to  aid  in  the  performance  of  duty* 
Then,  too,  the  pleasure  of  society  is  enhanced  hj  a  cultivated 
mind.    Much  of  the  conversation  of  social  gathenngs  is  "  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofltable."    What  a  difference  from  the  intellectual 
company  who  interchange  thought  and  sentiment  on  subjects  of 
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passing  and  endnrinfc  importance.  Their  talk  is  seasoned  with 
salt,  and  collision  with  opposite  minds  is  mentally  exhilarating. 
There  is  also  the  influence  which  the  cultivated  mind  exerts  on 
those  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact,  or  associates  with. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  student  of  knowledge  sitting  down, 

Alexander-like,  to  weep  because  there  are  no  more  worlds  to 

Qonquer ;  for  sdence  and  literature  are  inexhaustible  sources  of 

knowle^e,  and  the  more  the  mind  is  enriched  with  these  trea- 

sores,  the  better  is  man  fitted  to  enjoy  life,  perform  its  manifold 

Wes,  and  realize  its  great  responsibilities.    The  mind,  however, 

wlien  uncared  for,  becomes,  like  the  garden  of  the  sluggard,  full 

of  weeds  and  briars. 

The  fifth  element  of  self-culture  is  physical.    The  ardour  of 
smritual  worship,  the  performance  of  duty,  the  training  of  the 
affections,  and  the  strength  of  the  mind,  are  aided  by  health. 
The  house  man  inhabits  is  "  fearfully  and  wonderfally  made." 
The  object  of  this  culture  is  to  know  the  laws  of  health,  and 
obey  them.    Without  strength  of  body  comprehensive  culture  is 
impossible.    With  its  aid  it  may  be  accomplished.    Man,  there- 
fore, in  this  work  controls  his  appetites  and  lives  temperately, 
that  his  usefulness  may  be  increased,  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  facilitated.    The  weak  in  body  cannot  be  said  to 
enjoy  life.    The  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,"  and 
the  misery  of  Coleridge,  related  by  Cottle,  are  well-known  ex* 
unples  of  the  retributive  character  of  the  violated  laws  of  nature, 
not  only  on  the  body,  but  also  on  the  mind.    Benjamin  Franklin 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  observance  of  physical  laws.    The 
preservation  of  health  is  one  of  the  imperative  duties  of  life,  and 
onghfc,  therefore,  to  form  a  part  of  self-education.    The  necessity 
of  this  culture  is  every  year  bein^  more  felt  and  recognized  as 
essential  to  the  promotion  of  happmess. 

Another  idea  mvolved  in  the  term  self-culture  is  its  personality, 
^h  person  must  individually  realize  the  worth  and  work  of 
life.  No  one  can  think,  feel,  or  judge  for  another.  Every  man 
is,  therefore,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  Until  the  per- 
sonality of  life  is  felt  and  acknowledged,  there  can  be  no  pro- 
gress, no  assimilation  of  the  external  agencies  by  which  life  is 
imfolded  and  developed,  no  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  mind.  "  The  one  thing  needful,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  is 
to  cnltivate  one's  understanding  for  one's  self,  so  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  production."  The  education  of  existence  wiU  proceed 
^goroasly  when  the  habit  of  meditation  is  formed,  which  con- 
solidates character,  purifies  the  affections,  and  strengthens  the 
intellect. 

The  theory  of  self-culture,  laid  down  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
com]^rehends  man  as  a  spiritual,  moral,  social,  intellectual,  and 
physical  being ;  and  it  is  our  opinion,  that  onljr  as  these  elements 
of  his  being  are  cultivated  and  developed,  will  it  approach  to 
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perfection :  for  religious  culture  makes  a  mau  a  Christian ;  moral 
culture,  a  just  man ;  heart  culture,  a  social  man ;  mind  culture 
an  intelligent  man ;  physical  culture,  a  healthy  man ;  and  the 
union  of  these  forms  a  complete  man.  The  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Bugbv,  is  a  type  of  this  comprehensive  education.  As  man  is 
not  a  bundle  of  &culties,  but  a  unity,  the  internal  elements  of 
his  nature  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  manifestations  of  the  spirit- 
ual essence  of  his  being. 

The  importance  of  this  self-culture  to  young  men  is  evident 
from  the  lact  that  each  person  has  a  soul  to  be  made  pure,  duties 
to  perform,  affections  to  cherish,  a  mind  to  cultivate,  and  a  body 
to  govern,  and  that  only  as  this  education  is  performed  is  the 
immortal  possession  of  life  rightly  valued.  Man  is  placed  here, 
not  only  to  make  the  best  of  this  Tvorld,  but  to  prepare  for  the 
world  to  come.  Self-culture  enables  him  to  make  the  best  of 
this  world,  by  securing  the  next.  Youth  is  the  seed-time  of  life. 
During  that  period,  nabits  are  formed  and  principles  acquired, 
which  influence  the  destiny  of  each  person.  Its  opportunities 
for  improvement,  like  yesterday,  never  comeback.  "It  is  a  time, 
therefore,"  remarks  Horace  Mann,  "  when  every  young  man  is 
adjured  by  every  motive  that  can  operate  upon  a  mortal  or  an 
immortal  nature,  to  take  an  observation,  and  to  see  whether  the 
star  of  his  destiny  is  about  to  reach  its  zenith  on  the  meridian 
of  I^azareth  or  oi  Sodom."  Self-culture  is  important  to  young 
men,  because  "  success  in  life  "  is  aided  by  it.  The  pursuits  of 
business  are  facilitated  by  knowledge.  The  principles  of  honour 
and  integrity  regulate  the  transactions  of  commerce,  when  con- 
sdehee  is  directed  by  divine  truth.  The  mind  is  sharpened  for 
the  daily  contest,  wnen  cultivated.  The  intelligent  are  more 
likely  to  succeed  in  business  than  the  ignorant,  the  merchant 
of  equity  than  the  dishonest  dealer. 

Usefulness  in  the  world  likewise  depends  on  the  improvement 
of  youth.  The  man  who  has  no  self-respect,  never  respects 
others.  The  young  man  who  feels  not  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  life,  seldom  benefits  humanity.  The  social  relations  of 
the  world  reveal  the  charities  of  existence.  The  lives  of  John 
Pounds  and  Sarah  Martin  show  the  good  which  mtay  be  done  to 
humanity  by  humble  endeavour. 

Sdf-culture  also  enables  young  men  to  resist  the  temptations 
of  the  world.  The  "  lust  of  the  eye,"  the  attractions  of  wealth, 
the  desire  for  pleasure,  the  love  of  show,  and  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  are  guarded  against ;  for  the  world,  like  the  mirage  of 
tae  des^  is  deceptive.  Duty,  like  a  stem  task-master,  guides 
the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  perceive  the  line  of  conduct  to  be 
mixBued  in  the  toils  of  business  and  tilie  relaxations  of  labour. 
Ko  influence  can  move  the  mind  to  barter  cooscieiice  i^r  gold, 
or  sacrifice  the  eternal  at  the  shrine  of  the  mutable. 

What  ase  the  best  means  by  whidi  Belf-eulture  may  he 
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seeured?  Many  elements  enter  into  the  diiicipUDO  of  life.  Tho 
uncoTtfciouM  education  of  youth*  in  the  afsociationi  of  Lome,  the 
Tdigion  of  parents,  the  nation  of  birth,  the  place  of  reaidenec, 
and  the  companions  of  the  school,  influence  the  ailer  life.  The 
mosfc  important  element,  howerer,  in  self-discipline  is  reflection, 
"  Man  is  evidently  made  for  thinking ;  this  is  the  whole  of  his 
digmty,  and  the  whole  of  his  merit.  To  think  as  he  ought  is 
the  wnole  of  his  duty;  and  the  true  order  of  thinking  is  to 
begin  with  himself,  nis  author  and  his  end.  ....  Thus  the 
whole  of  our  dignity  consists  in  thought.  It  is  by  this  we  are 
to  eLerate  ourselves,  and  not  by  mere  space  and  duration.  Let 
m,  then,  hibour  to  think  well;  this  is  the  principle  of  morality."* 
The  first  object,  therefore,  to  which  reflection  ought  to  be 
directed  is  soul-culture,  or  religious  decision,  as  the  way  to  know 
the  duties,  shortcomings,  and  responsibilities  of  existence.  The 
religion  of  youth  is  more  characterized  by  feeling  than  by  judg- 
ment, for  its  doctrines  and  precepts  are  received  and  adopted  on 
the  testimony  of  others.  When  reflection  develops,  tne  evi- 
dences of  the  truths  of  our  religion  ought  to  be  examined,  for 
the  blind  assent  of  the  understanding  to  religious  doctrines  is  a 
frmtfol  source  of  error,  and  the  stronghold  of  human-invented 
ndigions. 

Man  has  received  a  revelation;  it  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of 
^  individual  to  ascertain,  Is  the  Bible  from  God  P  Convinced 
d  this  truth  by  the  examination  of  its  evidences,  man  is  pre- 
pmd  to  receive  its  teachings,  and  to  know  by  thougjht  its  bear- 
og  on  him  as  an  individual ;  for  from  historic  Christianity,  each 
pereon,  like  Chalmers,  must  ^ss  to  vital  Christianity.  "  The 
vaj  towards  the  blessed  life  "  is  not  through  Fichtean  formulas, 
or  taaascendental  vagaries,  but  by  continued  reflection  on  divine 
tmth  for  a  religious  purpose.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  best 
means  by  which  soul-culture  may  be  secured.  The  life-change 
which  Christianity  necessitates  may  be  calm  and  peaceful,  as  m 
the  life  of  Edward  Bickersteth,  or  dark  and  troubled,  as  in  that 
of  David  Brainerd ;  but  then  only  is  the  work  of  existence  felt 
md  acknowledged.  Beflection  leads  to  self-examination,  whidi 
II  the  basis  of  self-knowledge  and  the  oriffin  of  self-government. 
BeHgitous  decision,  moreover,  is  the  oest  aid  to  moral  and 
^ial  capture ;  for  conscience  is  guided  by  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
Hid  the  affections  of  the  heart  are  trained  by  social  intercourse, 
^d  by  the  study  of  the  lives  of  those  who  manifested  in  their 
ooiiduct  the  christian  graces.    True  progress  in  life  is  therefore 

r'toaL  "  This  idea,  the  idea  of  God,  is  beyond  aU  questions 
one  great  seminal  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  oombmes  and 
comprehends  aU  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  converging  in  it  as 
their  common  centre— brings  the  reason  to  sanction  the  aspixa- 

♦  Blaise  Pascal,  "Thoughts  on  Religion,"  pp.  50,  118.     . 
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tions  of  the  imagination,  impregnates  law  with  the  vitaliirir  and 
attractiveness  of  the  affections,  and  establishes  the  natural  lee;i- 
timate  subordination  of  the  body  to  the  will,  and  of  both  to  me 
vis  loaica,  or  reason,  by  inyoiTing  the  necessary  and  entire 
dependence  of  the  created  on  the  Creator."* 

What  are  the  best  means  by  which  intellectual  culture  may 
be  secured?  We  reply — 1st.  The  study  of  principles.  Phi- 
losophy examines  the  pnnciples  of  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  this,  "  when  founded  on  just  observation  and  sound 
reflection,  and  conducted  by  rational  investigation,  is  a  study 
which  paves  the  way  to  a  more  scientific  and  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  other  parts  of  knowledge."  f  The  principles  of 
knowledge,  as  mentioned  by  Beattie,  are  the  evidences  of  exter- 
nal sense,  the  evidence  oi  internal  sense  or  cousciousness,  the 
evidence  of  memory,  and  some  others.  The  instrument  by  which 
knowledge  is  acquired  is  reason,  and  "  consists  of  perception  and 
judgment,  and  operates  by  comparison ;  and  its  omce  is  to  judse 
of  evidences,  to  form  and  apply  axioms,  and  to  trace  simm- 
tudes."  t  The  processes  of  reasoning  are  induction,  deduction, 
and  analogy.  The  first  ascends  from  particular  facts  to  general 
laws ;  the  second  descends  from  general  principles  to  particular 
truths;  and  the  third  is  to  refer  a  thing  that  is  doubtful  to 
something  similar  and  difierent,  that  uncertainties  may  derive 
their  proof  from  certainties.  Each  of  these  processes  of  reason- 
ing pre-suppose  some  principles  from  which  they  commence.  A 
prmciple  has  therefore  been  defined  as  that  from  which  reason- 
ing begins.  To  know  the  principles  of  the  various  divisions  of 
knowledge  is  the  surest  way  of  attaining  truth. 

The  s&dy  of  philosophy  or  metaphysics  is  also  advantageous, 
as  the  best  discipline  of  the  intellect.  Metaphysics  are  generally 
conceived  of,  it  is  said,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scotchman: 
*'  That's  metaphysics,"  says  he,  "  when  twa  men  talk  thegither, 
and  the  tane  aoes  na  ken  what  the  tither  means,  and  the  tither 
does  na  ken  what  he  means  himsel."  This  prejudice  exists  in 
many  minds ;  but  it  is  through  this  study  that  man  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  thought,  the  powers  of  the  mmd,  the 
origin  of  ideas,  and  the  methods  of  reasoning.  "  It  is  as  the 
best  gymnastic  of  the  mind,"  remarks  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  as  a 
means  principally  and  almost  exclusively  conducive  to  the  high- 
est education  of  our  noblest  powers,  that  we  would  vindicate  to 
these  speculations  the  necessity  which  has  too  frequently  been 
denied  them.  By  no  otiier  intellectual  application  (and  least  of 
all  by  physical  pursuits)  is  the  soul  thus  reflected  on  itself,  and 
its  faculties  concentred  in  such  independent,  vigorous,  unwonted, 

*  **  Guesses  at  Truth,"  by  Two  Brothers,  first  series,  p.  202. 
t  Tatham's  "  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth,*'  sect,  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 
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and  oontiniied  energy :  bj  none,  therefore,  are  its  best  capacities 
so  yariouflly  and  intensely  eyolved." 

2.  The  stndy  of  boon.  As  a  means  of  self-onltnre,  this  is 
inyaloable.  Books  are  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  knowledge. 
They  preserre  the  experience  of  nations,  and  embalm  the  lives  of 
the  great  and  good.  They  excite  thought,  dissipate  prejudices, 
strengthen  opinions,  influence  character,  and  stir  to  du^.  All 
who  are  bent  on  self-culture  resort  to  books  for  instruction  and 
delight.  The  variety  of  subjects  on  which  books  have  been 
written,  and  the  variety  of  books  which  have  been  written  on 
subjects, — ^ti^e  long  periods  of  time  they  embrace,  and  the  limited 
opportunities  which  those  have  who  are  engaged  in  business, 
renders  it  necessary  to  have  a  definite  purpose  in  reading.  If 
method  preside  over  one  subject  it  will  gradually  connect  itse^ 
with  others,  for  there  is  no  isolated  territory  in  the  kinffdom  of 
biowledge.  There  is  a  family  relationship  between  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  man  cannot  become  acquainted  with 
one  without  being  introduced  to  the  other.  Poetry  will  lead  to 
history,  and  history  will  introduce  yon  to  philosophy ;  biography 
will  extend  the  circle  of  your  Mends,  and  science  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  your  knowledge ;  art  will  lead  you  to  nature,  and 
lutture  will  increase  your  love  for  art.  The  business  of  life  and 
natural  taflte  will  determine  the  choice  of  subjects. 

Hie  duties  of  society  will  necessitate  a  knowledse  of  the  prin- 
ci^  of  political  economy ;  of  history,  which  unfolds  the  origin 
ud  progress  of  society,  and  the  influence  of  institutions  and 
i&wa  on  the  destin^^  of  nations ;  of  ethics,  which  makes  known 
num'a  personal,  aoaal,  and  national  duties,  and  which  examines 
the  foundations  of  morality;  and  this  knowledge  is  acquired 
from  the  study  of  the  standard  books  of  our  literature. 

Besides,  too,  books  influence  the  diaracter.  The  mind  assimi- 
lates to  that  it  is  most  in  contact  with.  We  are  all,  says  Locke,  a 
^ind  of  chameleons,  who  take  a  tincture  from  the  objects  winch 
surround  us.  The  more  the  mind  and  heart  are  under  the 
h^fluenoe  of  the  intellectually  great  and  morally  pure,  the  more 
thev  are  ennobled  and  purified.  Milton's  devotion,  Howard's 
philaiithropy,  and  Johnson's  struggles,  will  leave  healthful  im- 
pnarions  upon  us. 

Through  the  Bible,  the  "eldest  surviving  offs]png  of  the 
human  intellect,"  and  the  best  of  books,  the  soul  is  mstructed  in 
{he  character  of  Grod,  enriched  by  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
mformed  of  its  destiny,  impressed  with  its  duty,  purified  by  its 
truths,  and  brought  ^into  ^mmunion  with  the  patriarchs  and 
ttintaofold. 

The  advice  of  Lord  Bacon  is  wholesome — "  Some  books  are  to 
he  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
>Qd  digested ;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts. 
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otiiers  to  be  rend,  but  not  euriondj,  and  some  £Str  to  be  read 
wholly  and  with  attention."* 

MoTeoYer,  books  are  o'nr  eomptnioni  at  all  titles •  We  ittay 
take  a  "  winter  walk  at  noon  "  with  Cowper»  or  enter  the  oottsr's 
humble  home  with  Bomsy  lead  a  tale  of  pastoral  h£e  with 
Wilson,  or  moralize  with  Sotrthej  bj  the  holly -tree ;  aceompaoy 
Gibbon,  as  he  traoes  the  rise  ana  fall  of  aneient  Eoiiie»  ot 
Macaulay,  as  he  delineates  the  erenis  of  England's  history ;  he 
instructed  by  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  MelancnOly,"  or  deH^ted 
by  the  quaint  reflections  of  Montaigne.  There  is  wisdom,  and 
warning,  revelations  of  sadness  and  gieams  of  ioy,  pictures  of 
heroism  and  tales  of  cowardice,  in  the  reeordsof  Dooks.  Aa  aids 
in  self-culture,  we  may  say  with  Southey,*^ 

**  T\^tb  tliem  I  take  delight  fn  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  yra^; 
And  while  I  tindentand  sad  feel 

How  moch  to  tbem  I  owe. 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedeiied 
With  tears  of  thongbtf nl  gratitnde." 

3.  The  study  of  nature.  Life  is  unfokled  through  nature. 
The  richness  and  yariety  of  its  phenomena  are  adapted  to  ercite 
the  sentiments  of  beauty  and  sublimity  in  the  mind^  The  buds 
and  leaves  of  spring ;  tne  sunshine  and  the  showers  of  April  ; 
the  blooming  flowers  of  summer,  and  the  pomp  of  the  autumn 
woods ;  the  clambering  ivy,  and  the  wreathing  vine;  the  dawn 
of  mom,  the  many  coloured  rainbow,  and  the  setting  sun ;  the 
gleaming  stars  of  ni^t,  and  the  solemn  light  of  the  moon,  excite 
emotions  of  beauty,  burdened  with  intense  delight.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  music  of  the  outward  world.  The  songs  of  the 
nightingale  and  the  lark ;  the  bleating  of  the  lamb,  and  the  htrm 
H  of  the  bee;  the  organ  tone  of  the  thunder,  and  the  light  tinkle 

of  the  brook ;  the  rustling  forest  leaves,  and  the  hymns  of  ocean, 
charm  the  ear,  and  call  forth  sentiments  of  gratitude;  Iot-^ 

"  To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  natnre,  holds 
Commtmion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  langnage;  for  bis  gayer  honrs 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladoesa,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  nmsings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympBthy,  that  steals  awsy 
Their  skarpoess  ere  hie  is  aware*"  f 

The  immensity,  the  grandeur,  and  the  beauty  of  the  lorms  of 
nature  render  the  study  of  its  phenomena  not  only  a  source  of 
the  most  exquisite  debght,  but  of  the  most  solid  instruction.  J 

*  ""  Essay  on  StBdies."  f  S^Tut^s  "  Phanatoims.'' 

X  The  reader  may  consult  with  advsataffe  Mudie's  **  Guide  to  the  Obterra* 
tion  of  Nature,"  published  in  "  Constable's  Miscellany." 
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The  prodigalijky  of  the  gifts  of  nature  would  require  "  an  eternity 
to  sit  out  the  banquet."  Creation  may  be  regarded  as  the 
libraiy  of  God.  Each  person  may  become  a  reader,  for  its 
Tolumes  of  stones,  of  insects,  of  birds,  of  animals,  and  of  stars, 
are  ever  open  for  study.  Is  not  earth  the  university  in  which 
man  studies  for  heaven  P 

The  study  of  nature  may  also  be  made  subservient  to  the 
culture  of  our  moral  being,  for  each  object  is  saggestire  of 
thought  There  is  a  homily  in  the  opening  bnd  of  spring,  in« 
stniction  in  the  growth  of  summer,  wiscbm  in  the  finding  leaf  of 
aatiunn,  Bnd  soSmn  ^rath  in  the  dreariness  of  winter.  "Day 
unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  sheweth  knowledge." 

The  stady  of  natmre  may  also  be  made  an  aid  to  physical 
edtore.  One  of  the  beet  means  b^  which  bodily  vigour  nuiy  be 
increased  is  to  study  the  natural  sciences,  either  geology,  bc^any, 
or  entomolo^.  Tnese  may  be  pursued  in  summer,  and  a  stock 
of  health  laid  in  for  winter.  The  reader  of  the  **  Glaucus  "  of 
Mr.  Kingsley  will  at  once  perceive  the  physical  advantages 
derivable  £rom  the  study  oT  natural  science.  Examining  the 
"wonders  of  the  sea-shore,"  mind  and  body  act  in  unison.  The 
breezes  of  the  ocean,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  add  stren^h 
to  the  body,  and  impart  a  charm  to  the  study  in  which  the  mmd 
is  ^igaged.  There  is  the  science  of  botany,  which  impels  the 
stodent  to  visit  nature,  to  climb  the  rugged  mountain,  to  enter 
the  umbrageous  forest,  to  visit  the  lonely  marsh,  and  to  wander 
by  nameless  brooks,  in  search  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  year ; 
and  this  search  for  instruction  gives  bloom  to  the  cheek,  iresh- 
neas  to  the  eye,  and  an  elasticity  to  the  limbs. 

Sach  stuoies  conduce  to  physical  strength  and  vigour  of 
mini 

Secreation,  companions,  society,  and  travel  are  also  means  by 
whidi  life  is  unfolaed.  "  It  is  through  sorrow  and  mirth,"  says 
Hr.  Helps,  **  plenty  and  need,  a  variety  of  passions,  circum* 
ataaeeB,  and  temptations,  even  through  sin  and  misery,  that 
men's  natures  are  developed."* 

This  self-oulture  is  the  work  and  duty  of  existence,  and  is 
Kalized  by  personal  labour.  Each  man  may  be  a  moral  hero, 
f^u^  he  may  never  be  an  intellectual  ^ant. 

"  ActI  Ml  is  the  living  pnteotf 
Heart  wiihia  and  God  o'erhead.** 

Par  in  this  wOTk— 

'*  The  smallest  effort  U  not  lost; 
Sach  warcilet  on  the  ocean  tost 
Aids  in  the  ebb  tide  or  the  flow; 
Each  nun-drop  makes  some  flowret  blow; 
Eaah  straggle  lesaena  Inimaii  woe." 

♦  ''Friaada  in  Cesncn,''  voL  i.,  p.  57. 
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Cj^je  Jttqttbrjer. 


QuRsnom  BBQunuxo  Ahswsrs. 

When  iru  Homer  bora  ?  and  when 
and  where  did  he  die? — Thbblkkld. 

Oan  70a  mform  me  of  the  price  of  a 
good  Greek  and  Hindni  grammar  for 
beginners,  and  where  to  be  obtained? — 
D.  Lahoaster,  Leeds, 

Lord  LoveCs  Portrait,  by  Hogarth. 
—Can  any  of  yonr  readers  inform  me 
where  a  copy  of  this  portrait  may  be 
foond,  and  its  probable  price,  as  also 
any  other  particulars  respecting  it  ? — 
0.  S.  T. 

Would  yon  please  inform  me  of  a 
standard  Ancient  Geography  with  maps, 
or  one  without  maps  with  an  atlas? 
Also  of  the  best  Greek  and  English 
lexicon.  Please  mention  price  of  both, 
and  by  whom  published. — Lot. 

Will  you  tell  me  of  the  difierence 
between  toords  and  language  t  This 
query  is  based  upon  the  definition 
which  S.  N.  gives  of  words,  vol.  vL, 
p.  201 ;  viz. : — "Words  are  the  results, 
repreeenUUivea,  and  embodiment  of 
thought ;"  and  the  following  paragraph, 
taken  from  Appendix  of  ^'  Art  of  Bea- 
8onin^,"p.  231:— 

''We  believe  that  the  Whatelyan 
system  of  logic  is  not  only  erroneous, 
but  inadequate;  and  erroneous  because 
it  is  inadequate,  inasmuch  as  he  ac- 
cepts language  as  the  rbpresentative 
of  thought,  whereas  it  is  only  the  ex- 
PONEMT  of  it,"  Ac— G.  Geot. 


Answers  to  t^ussnoKs. 

(Fufe  Vol.  VL) 

Spirit  Rappers  aind  Table  Tcdkera, 
— **  Beta  **  is  referred  to  the  debate 
upon  the  above  subject*  for  an  answer 

•  Page  137,  Fint  Half-Ycariy  Volume, 
1854,  price  Is.  6d. 


to  his  queiy.  This  horrible  ddusien 
is  there,  as  we  think,  admirably  refilled 
in  the  negative  articles  by  B.  S.,  who 
thus  condusively  sums  up  the  whole 
matter: — **  The  whole  secret  of  supers 
stition  and  credulity  is  a  state  of 
tubjeetion  to  a  dommant  idea — ^it  b'  a 
oonditioo  of  monomania — a  partial  mad- 
ness. This  enslaving  of  the  will  to 
some  one  belief  destroys  the  free  ac- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  hurries  man, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  down  the  swell- 
ing floods  of  enthusiasm.  We  rather 
pity  than  blame  the  state  of  those  who 
are  thus  situated ;  they  have  lost  the 
power  of  action,  and  with  it  their  moral 
accountability.  Let  every  reader  who 
would  shun  this  moral  disease  trg 
every  opinion  at  the  bar  of  reaaom 
before  he  elevates  it  to  the  throne  of 
belief.  Those  who  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve before  evidence,  are  in  danger  of 
eventually  believing  not  only  without 
but  even  against  evidence." 

While  on  this  topic,  we  must  Just 
say,  that  for  a  clever  and  successful 
expos^  of  table-talking  and  table-turn- 
ing, the  reader  cannot  do  better  than 
pay  a  visit  to  Professor  Anderson,  who, 
though  discluming  all  connection  with 
the  spirit  world,  yet  seems  to  have  un- 
limited command  over  every  descriptioD 
of  furniture,  for  bells,  tables,  and  auto- 
mata move  and  talk  in  every  part  of 
the  house ;  and  he  publicly  challenges 
the  whole  community  of  rappers  to 
produce  any  sound  for  which  he  can- 
not account ;  and  failing,  undertakes 
to  pay  a  forfeit  of  £100.  We  believe 
that  the  PMrfessor  has  done  and  is 
doing  more  to  put  down  this  monster 
superstition  of  the  nineteenth  oentoiy 
than  any  other  man. 

Words  and  Language, — Logic  is 
passionless;  Bhetoric,  passionate.  The 
former  ooDcerns  itself  with  the  /mrs 
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/orm — the  states^  in  thought;  the 
Utter,  with  the  oniate  expraflsioD — 
the  pietnresqne  of  thought.  Their 
uxoB  and  objects  difier,  kA  heoee  the 
definitioos  of  teims  applicable  in  the 
one  BoieDoe  are  not  applicable  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  other.  In  kgic, 
hmgnage  eqxmef,  L  «.,  places  oat  (<ex 
and  pono)  of  the  mind  the  thought 
whi^  moTod  it,  and  it  should  do  so 
in  proper  fiMm,  i.e^  in  accordance  with 
the  lama  which  govern  mere  thought. 
In  ihetoric,  of  which,  in  its  extended 
tignificatioD,  grammar  and  composition 
are  component  dements,  language  is 
emplojed  to  represent,  Ce.,  to  exhibit, 
thon^t  with  dl  its  accessories,  how- 
ever accidental  or  nnessentia],  d  feel- 
ing, pasflion,  &c.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion disappears  when  we  remember 
that  logic  reqnires  language  to  expone 
fought  alone,  while  rhetoric  requires 
it  to  represent  more  t&on  mere  lAott^At ; 
and  that  the  author,  as  a  logician,  may 
disapprove  of  one  deOnition  dTlangoage, 
of  which,  as  a  rhetorician,  he  may  ap- 
prove. All  this  the  author  has  said 
before.  See ''Art  of  Reasoning,'*  chaps, 
iiuand  x. ;  and  **  Elements  of  Rhetoric," 
chaps.  iL  to  iv.  Were  these  read?— 
&N. 

^oman  Coins. — ^The  following  ex- 
^^^  from  the  **  Archsologia,**  vol. 
xiv.,  will  supply  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  "Caesar,"  and  perhaps 
afford  mterest  to  others: — 

''Having  noticed  in  Camden*B  'Bri- 
^*iuiia*  an  account  of  some  clay  moulds 
for  fabricating  Roman  coins  found 
About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
>t  Edington,  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
set, and  understanding  from  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  Uiey  still  con- 
tinue to  be  discovered  there,  I  was  in- 
duced, some  time  since,  to  go  thither 
with  a  party  of  friends,  and  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  durected  to  a 
>Pot  where,  in  less  than  an  hour's 
■^h,  we  picked  up  several  hundreds 
of  them. 


**  The  field  in  which  they  were  found 
is  a  meadow  that  bears  no  mark  of 
ever  having  been  ploughed,  which  ao- 
counts  for  the  moulds  remaining  so 
long  undiscovered.  It  is  situated  at 
the  north  edge  of  Polden  Hill,  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
village  of  Chiltem.  We  were  led  to 
this  particular  spot  by  a  person  who 
had  some  time  before  cut  through  a 
bed  of  them  in  Egging  a  dram.  They 
were  lying  promiscuously  scattered 
over  a  space  about  four  feet  square, 
and  firom  six  inches  to  a  foot  below 
the  surfoce  of  the  ground. 

''On  carefully  clearing  away  the 
earth  wbioh  adhered  to  the  moulds, 
we  perceived  that  we  had  a  much 
greater  variety,  as  well  as  a  larger 
number,  than  had  been  elsewhere  dis- 
covered. Such  moulds  had  been  here- 
tofore met  with  in  small  quantities  at 
Ryton,  in  Shropshire,  and  at  Lingivel, 
in  Torkshire,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  at  Lyons,  in  France;  but  all 
these  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Em- 
peror Sevems,  Julia  his  wife,  or  Cara- 
calla,  their  son;  whereas,  in  our  col- 
lection, there  are  not  only  numerous 
impresuons  of  these,  but  i^  of  Geta, 
Macrinus,  Elagabalns,  Alexander  Se- 
vems, Maximinus,  Manmus,  Plau- 
tilk,  Julia  Paula,  and  Julia  MamsBa, 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  re- 
verses.  .  •  • 

"  Though  we  have  frequent  instances, 
as  in  the  modds  at  Lyons,  of  a  head 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  reverse, 
yet  it  often  happens  that  there  are 
reverses  on  both  sides,  and  these  en- 
tirely different  from  each  other,  which, 
as  both  impressions  must  have  been 
made  at  the  same  instant,  whilst  the 
clay  was  moist,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  coins 
of  several  emperors  were  fabricated  at 
one  and  the  same  time;  and  this,  it  is 
evident,  could  only  take  place  in  the 
hands  of  ill^  coiners. 

"  The  discovery  of  the  wedge  of  base 
metal  found,  together  with  the  moulds, 
at  Lyons,  affords  a  strong  presumption 
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that  tfaej  ware  d«agned  fbr  tbe  fabri- 
catlMi  ef  base  ooinif  bat  it  is  no  more 
tbaii  a  pretBinptioQ.  That  such,  how- 
ever, waa  the  use  made  of  those  which 
are  in  oar  poeaession,  cannot  wdl  be 
doubted,  feince  we  not  oo]j  found,  as  at 
Lyons,  a  lump  of  metal,  but  likewise 
in  one  instance,  the  very  coin  itsuAf 
lodged  in  its  monld,  and  formed  like 
the  Inmp  of  a  whita  metal  resembling 
silrer,  but  which,  upon  eiamination, 
proves  to  be  principally  tin.** 

The  ^  wedge  of  base  metal,"  allnded 
to  above,  was  of  direr,  largely  inter- 
mixed with  copper.  A  French  writer 
argues  that  the  moulds  need  at  Lyons 
were  *'  used  by  those  forgers  who  sn- 
peradded  debasement  of  the  standard 
to  counterfeit  casting,  by  largely  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  alloy  ; "  a 
system  of  forgery  alluded  to  in  the  Thee- 
dosiaa  code.  The  reason  for  the  blun- 
dering coinage  alhided  to  by  **  CsBsar,** 
is  given  by  Akerman  in  his  interesting 


little  book,  **  Coins  of  the  Boman,  re- 
lating to  Britain.*'  Be  ssys,  "The 
moulds,  being  impressed  on  both  sides, 
were  often  packed  up  to  reotive  the 
fused  metal  without  any  order  of  v- 
rangement,  and  a  reverse  of  CaneiQa 
or  Sevems  might  frequently  be  plttsd 
next  to  the  head  of  (Julia)  Damoa." 

Worki  on  Saigvagi — ^We  would  re- 
commend to  6.  B.  the  system  ef  Hollah 
for  teaching  singing.  His  ^  Grsamar 
of  Vocal  Music,'*  price  7s.,  may  be  bad 
of  Pariur,  West  Strasd.  A  uaeiiil 
handbook  is  the  ^  Musical  Guide  for 
Singing  and  the  Pianoforte,**  pabUibed 
by  Cradoek,  48,  Paternoster  Bow.  For 
the  theory  of  music,  West's  ''Qdcs- 
tions,"  &C.,  price  4s.,  b  an  exeeUat 
work;  and  for  a  lesson  book,  "Wil- 
liams's edition  of  Soumi's ""  Pianoforte 
Instructions  *'  may  be  mentioned. 
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Gordon  Street  U,  P.  Church  Young 
Men's  Literary  Society. — The  first 
annual  soir^  oi  this  society  was  held 
in  the  schoolroom  adjmning  the  chureh 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  2 let 
of  November.  The  Bev.  G.  M.  Middle^ 
ton,  president  of  the  society,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  after  coffee  and  refiresh- 
ments,  he  opened  the  proceedings  of 
the  evening  with  an  instructive  ad- 
dress, bearing  on  the  importance  of 
young  men  preparing  themselves  for 
the  situations  which  they  may  be 
called  to  occupy.  The  secretary's 
report  showed  the  membership  to 
number  upwarda  of  thirty,  and  the 
attendance  to  average  about  twenh'-five. 
The  treasurer's  report  showed  the 
society's  funds  to  be  in  a  favourable 


position,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of 
shortly  being  able  to  introduce  peri- 
odical literature  into  the  society.  Able 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Hay, 
Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Blair.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  Messrs.  Bowie 
and  Seaton  sang  several '  duets  and 
songs.  After  a  few  i-emarka  from 
friends  present,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
proposed  to  the  chairman,  which  was 
warmly  responded  to,  and  after  joiniDg 
in  singing  a  dismissal  hymn,  the  meet- 
ing separated,  highly  satisfied  with  tbe 
proceedhigs  of  the  evening.-^6. 

Wki^  Inttiiitte  CMogtctil  Chss* 
— A  class  for  the  stndv  of  this  deltgbt- 
ful  branch  of  science  has  been  formed 
in  connection  with  the  Whitby  Insti- 
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tnte.  The  preparatory  meeting  was 
held  on  To-day,  October  2Dd,  when 
it  was  decided  to  fonn  a  class  for  tbo 
stadj  of  geology.  The  Bey.  Joseph 
Hughes,  M.A.,  minister  of  the  epu- 
copal  chape!,  was  invited  to  be  the 
president,  and  he  was  empowered  to 
select  the  moat  suitable  book  for  study. 
-J.R.P. 

Edmburgk  Toung  Mm*$  AmoCm- 

tiouL — The  annual  a/okie  of  this  seciety 

was  held  at  No.  20,  Waterloo-plaoe^ 

00  the  eycning  of  the  2nd  of  October 

last,  the  president,  Mr.  Brodie,  in  the 

cbair.     The  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas 

Usher,  read  an  intensting  report  of 

the  proceedings  during  the  past  year, 

nferring  also   to    the   ammgemeats 

made  for  the  session  commeoced.  £lo- 

qunt  addresses  wen    deliTcied    by 

J.  W.  Jackson,  Es^.,  Mr.  Davey,  and 

Mr.  Hemy  May.     A  variety  of  vocal 

and  in&tnunental  music  was  performed 

daring  the  evening.    The  attendance 

was  nomerous,   and  the  proceedii^s 

gave  general  satisfaction.    The  weekly 

meatiogs  are  held  every  Friday  even- 

iog,  at  12,  South-fltnet,  David-street» 

Chriit^ur^  Mufnai  TmprovemetU 
ond  DebaHag  SocUt^.—the  first  an- 
mveraary  of  this  society  was  held  on 
tlie  4th  of  October.    Since  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  In  April,  the  nttmber 
of  the  members    has   been    nearly 
doubled,  and  the  institntion  generalTy 
iB  in  a  proepercms  condition.    Able 
r«dt«tioo8  have  been  given  by  Messrs. 
Homer,  EUin^n,  Norris,  and  others. 
The  princip^  lectores  have  been  by 
Mr.  James  Millard,  on  "  Earl  Cardi- 
gan;" by  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  on  "  Mo- 
dem Englishmen;'*  by  Mr.  Asbury,  on 
^'  A.  Poe,"  and  "Intemperance;" 
by  Mr.  Chas.  A  Mifltrd,  on  "  DogH;" 
fn^  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Edwards,  on  «  Tasf e," 
'history,"  "  Self-Cnlture,"  and  **  Pri- 
aitire  Christianity."    The  following 
«jbjact8  have  been  disctissed:— **Were 
««  Cttkaades  Beneficial  to  Europe?" 


"Is  Language  of  Divine  or  Hnman 
Origin?**  "  Which  was  the  Greater 
Man,  CsBsar  or  Napoleon?"  "Wel- 
lington or  Napoleon?"  "Do  Great 
Men  make  the  Age,  or  does  the  Aze 
make  Great  Men?"'  "  Have  the  Work- 
ing Classes  been  Benefited  by  the  In- 
trodnction  of  Machinery?"  One  plan 
has  been  adopted  in  thU  sodety,  which 
I  wonld  b^  leave  to  recommend  to 
the  members  of  like  institntions.  £n- 
conrafement  has  been  given  to  the 
exerme  of  the  imagination,  in  the 
compoeition  of  fictitions  tales,  as  "The 
Adventures  of  a  Naturalist;"  "  Mar- 
cellas,  or  Primitive  Christianity."  A 
poem  on  "Becreation"  has  also  been 
read,  and  a  drama,  entitled  "  Locins,^ 
the  composition  of  the  secretary,  per- 
formed by  the  members* 

The  Bath  City  Leetwm  seem  to 
be  gainiiig  strength  and  popularity. 
Arooogsk  others  are  annonneed,  Dr. 
Lathaa  oa  the  "  Coloured  Popalatieu 
of  London;"  Mr.  W.  Tite,  M.F.,  on 
"Egyptian  Hieroglyphioal  and  other 
Writtags;"  ind  Air.  Daaby  Seymour, 
on  the  "  Crimea." 

The  Bedford  Literary  and  Scientific 
Tmtitution  has  now  been  in  exlatenco 
forsomeyears,  and,  thongh  its  numerical 
strength  has  varied  considerably  at 
times,owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fiactoating 
state  of  society  at  Bedford,  has  met 
with  steady  and  increasing  sap|)ort. 
Its  primary  object  is  the  providin;; 
sound  and  wholesome  reading  for  the 
young  men  of  Bedford;  and  the  library 
comprises  the  works  of  the  most  cele- 
brated modem  anthers  in  every  de- 
partment of  literature.  The  reading 
room,  open  from  ten  to  ten,  is  suppHotl 
with  the  Times,  Daffy  iVetrs,  Speciatc>\ 
Aikenceum,  tXkuirated  Lomdon  New*, 
Punchf  Blackwoodf  Quarterly  and 
National  Jieview8f  ^.,  4^  Disc'ns- 
SiodS  take  place,  and  papers  are  read 
fortnightly,  on  Uteraiy  and  scientific 
subjects. 
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LITERABY  NOTICES. 


Lord  Eglintoon  has  jnst  celebrated 
the  annirersarj  of  the  Glasgow  Athe- 
naeun ;  and  in  a  speech  complimenting 
and  therefore  pleanng  everybody, 
toaching  npcm  the  Doke  of  Argyle,  the 
*' Historian''  of  Europe  Sherriff  BeU, 
the  inimitable  Dickens,  and  the  talents 
of  the  Lord  Advocate,  he  yet  found 
time  to  tell  the  Glasgow  students  that 
reading  was  better  than  smoking  and 
drinking,  which  was  about  the  sum 
total  of  tiie  whole  speech. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bnf- 
fon,  by  M.  Flouveny,  of  the  Acad^mie 
Francais,  and  one  of  the  permanent 
secretaries  of  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences. 
It  is  preceded  by  a  memoir  of  Buffon 
and  his  writings. ' 

Cardinal  Wiseman  has  delivered  a 
lecture  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms, 
on  the  **  Perception  of  Natuial  Beau- 
ties by  the  Ajidents  and  Modems," 
trying,  as  usual,  in  his  modest  and  in* 
sinnating  style,  to  identify  the  papacy 
with  art;  and,  perfect  at  least  in  the 
art  of  diaaimulatioD,  he  has  been  telling 
the  worid  that  the  uninitiated  have  no 
right  to  form  any  opinion  upon  the 
Austrian  Concordat ;  uat  it  is  written  in 
a  sort  of  language  not  known  to  the  vul- 
gar, and  that  it  must  not  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  ordinary  signification. 

"^  The  minutable  "  Dickens  has  fa- 
voured the  world  with  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  history  of  "  Little  Dorrit," 
and  though  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
let  us  8^'  what  it  is  to  be,  it  is  yet  far 
^QOQjgh  for  us  to  trace  the  hand  and 
genius  of  a  ^Boz."  His  Christmas 
nmnd  of  stories,  **  The  Holly  Tree  Inn," 
18  fully  up  to  the  mark,  and  will  repay 
the  yearly  investment 

Though  not  a  literaiy  event,  we 
JtttBA  briefly  notice  the  visit  of  Victor 
foUQIIime],  King  of  Sardinia,  the  re- 
We^^titiVe  and  the  hope  of  Italian 
freodom  aid  independence;  as  our  firm 
•nd  faithful  ally  he  was  received  with 
uproarioos  demonstrations.  The  Chris- 


tian Toung  Men's  Associatioin  (amongst 
others)  presented  an  address,  and  of 
course  got  snubbed  by  the"  Thunderer," 
who  wanted  to  know  who  they  were, 
and  fdt  rather  snrpxised  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  clerks  and  shopmexL 

In  our  summary  of  the  events  of  the 
month,  we  must  not  foiget  to  chronicle 
the  demise  of  the  Bev.  Bobert  lfaDl|po- 
mery,  a  preacher  and  a  poet  of  some 
pretensions;  but  as  a  poet,  at  iMst,  he 
has  never  risen  above  the  positloa  as- 
signed him  by  Macaulay  in  the  '^  Edin- 
bmrgh  Beview."  The  literary  world 
has  been  startled  by  the  melancholy 
death  of  Mr.  Leopold  James  Lardener, 
assistant  librarian  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum— ^well  known  and  respected  as 
a  linguist  of  no  ordinary  acquirements 
In  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity  he  threw 
himself  from  a  wfaidow,  and  shortly 
afterwards  expired;  it  is  attributed  to 
physical  disease. 

Dr.  LiddelTs  promised  "Hfaitoty  of 
Bome  "  is  out  It  has  all  the  merits 
of  the  lexicographer,  but  few  of  the 
historian.  Dates,  references,  &o.,  are 
accurate,  but  dry ;  and  events  the  most 
important  in  the  annals  of  the  greatest 
empire  of  the  world,  are  dismissed  With 
the  courtesy  and  the  quietness  of  every- 
day life. 

The  next  on  our  library  table  is  "  A 
Lad/s  Second  Journey  Bound  the 
World,"  by  Ida  Pfeifler;  and  is  worthy 
of  notice  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  her  second  journey,  and  safely  ac- 
complished; for  though  ^  has  con- 
siderable humour,  and  ^nces  the 
writer*s  mental  culture,  it  is  slovenly 
,  and  inaccurate,  and  is  nft  entitled  to 
any  very  high  place  in  travelled  litera- 
ture, f 

Vols.  IIL  and  lY.  of^  Macaulay's 
"  England,"  heralded  by  a  subscription 
list  of  something  approabhmg  five  and 
twenty  thousand,  has  at  last  appeared ; 
but  we  must  leave  tibem  till  after 
Christmas. 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

AtUhor  of"  The  Art  of  lUtuoningl*  "  Elements  of  Rhetoric^''  cfc. 

THE  ITALIC  SCHOOL— THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
MOBALS— PYTHAGOBAS. 

If  in  the  wondrons  alchemy  of  the  physical  tiniyerse  there  is 
no  waste,  but,  contrariwise,  an  eternal  ebb  and  flow  of  death  and 
life,  decay  and  reproduction — a  ceaseless  cycle  of  change,  in 
which,  with  magical  nbiquity,  the  old  is  ever  becoming  the  new, 
and  the  secret  essences  of  creation,  in  ever  continuous  transmu- 
tation, throw  off  one  set  of  forms  only  to  assume  other  modes  of 
manifest  existence, — ^how  much  more  probable  is  it,  that  by  an 
equally  real,  though  equally  inscrutable  process,  each  human 
thou^nt,  endowed  with  eternal  re-organizability,  is  and  becomes 
but  the  causal  generative  of  another.    Is  not  tnis  the  fact  which 
underlies  and  potentiates  progress,  unites  the  past  and  present, 
and  encompasses  with  glory  the  memory  of  the  world's  thmkers  P 
Civilization  is  thought  transformed  into  fact ;  and  the  facts  of 
to-day  are  only  the  germs  of  the  speculations  of  to-morrow. 
Each  new  fact  widens  the  circumference  of  thought,  and  each 
new  and  true  thought  extenxls  the  dominion  of  fact  into  other 
regions  of  utility  and  beauty.     Thought  is  the  inner  life  of 
science  and  history,  and  they  are  the  ^velopments,  results,  and 
manifestations  of  thought.    To  know  the  thoughts  out  of  which 
these  grow,  and  whence  their  fertility  arises,  is  to  comprehend 
the  secret  springs  by  which  the  life  of  humanity  is  put  and  kept 
in  motion ;  or,  rather,  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ultimate 
elements  of  discoveries.    But  if  it  is  difficult  from  the  time- 
distance  of  twenty-five  centuries  to  bring  forth  into  distinct  per- 
ceptibility the  details  of  the  mere  exterior  life  of  men, — those 
items  of  their  doings  which  strike  all  eyes,  and  form  the  integers 
in  the  sum  of  the  estimates  of  contemporaries, — how  much  more 
critical  the  task  of  reducing  to  a  truthful  and  intelligible  state- 
ment *the  traditionary  teachings  of  those  who,  in  earth's  earfy 
youth,  strove— 

'*  To  elevate  the  more  than  reasoning  mind  I" 

To  attain  even  the  possibility  of  success  in  such  an  effort,  one 
most,  throw  his  life  back  into  the  ages  in  which  Thought  was 
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yotmg — ^tlie  times  in  wliich  ideas,  affinitive  but  not  definitiye, 
straggled  into  being,  and  remained  in  shivering,  single  isolation, 
nntil  some  larger  minds  arising,  collected  tliem  into  the  foci  of 
their  respective  systems,  and  gave  them  a  oneness  and  a  strength 
which  before  they  had  not.  The  era  of  the  Heptad  was  sucn  a 
time.  Then  the  mysteries  of  being  were  first  made  the  topics  of 
serious,  earnest,  intellectually-directed  thought.  Then  philoso- 
phy became  a  pursuit,  and  the  anxieties  of  men  were  devoted  to 
other  and  nobler  ends  than  the  enjoyment  of  life's  brief,  un- 
certain day.  In  the  immediate  aftertime  the  contemplative 
Pythagoras  was  bom.  Already  had  the  enigmas  of  human  life 
been  stated  for  unriddlement.  Already  hacl  the  talents  of  the 
wise  and  good  been  exercised  for  their  solution. .  Aiready  had 
the  comer  of  that  vast  sheet  of  mist  which  over-canopies  "  the 
ocean  of  truth "  been  raised,  though  but  as  it  were  only  a  span- 
breadth,  and  the  idea  of  ''  the  Infinite "  had  been  attained. 
Already  had  on^e  factor  of  philosophy — Physics — been  postulated 
as  thinkable ;  and  now  the  other — Ethics — was  required  to  show 
how  man  may  and  should  be  raised  above  those  narrow  bounds 
within  which  all  that  is  merely  earthly  is  held.  This  Pythagoras 
euBsayed. 

We  note  this  down  here  just  as  a  tide-mark  of  the  progress 
of  philosophic  thinking  up  till  his  era.  We  recall  to  mind  what 
had  been  accomplished,  that  from  this  we  may  judge  of  the 
greatness  of  the  thoughtsman  who  extended  the  circumference 
of  reflection  into  new  regions,  wherein  the  rivers  of  thought  had 
not  previously  cut  out  their  channels.  Taking  this  distinction 
for  our  start-point,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  compre- 
hensive and  comprehensible  resumi  of  the  chief  teachings  of  the 
philosophy  of  lythagoras,  supplemented  by  such  remarks  as 
seem  requisite  to  connect  his  speculations  with  the  utilities  of 
our  own  age. 

Exposition. — The  phenomenal  world,  the  actual  manifesta- 
tions of  being,  form  the  data  from  which  the  philosophies  of 
Ionia  and  Italia  have  been  deduced.     How  could  doctrines  so 
decidedly  op]posed  receive  their  origin  from  similar  data  P     The 
query  is  pertinent,  and  reaches  down  into  the  under-currents  of 
speculative  thought.     Phenomena  constitute  experience.     Expe- 
rience is  the  necessary  start-point  of  science.     But  experience 
informs  us  only  o^ facts y  and  leaves  us  ignorant  alike  of  relations 
and  reasons.     So  soon,  then,  as  man  sets  out  from  the  existent 
and  real, — i.  e,,  fact, — to  attempt  the  construction  of  science,  he 
enters  into  an  infinite  field  of  hypotheses,  through  which  he 
must  needs  wander  and  search  for  ever,  were  there  not  devel- 
oped in  the  initial  acts  of  thought  certain  formative-and  regula- 
tive laws  of  thinking,  which  shape  the  problems  of  the  reason, 
and  control  the  efforts  by  which  the  mind  aims  at  excogitating 
them.    There  arises  thence  an  e^o-consciousness,  which  j^ter- 
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poktes  itself  mto  erery  speculation,  and  silently  or  prononncedlr 
affects  all  its  results.  Each  philosophy,  therefore,  bears  a  pri- 
mordial tendency,  deriyed  from,  ss  it  is  dependent  upon,  the 
special  capacities,  original  or  coltnred,  of  the  mind  of  its  author 
*-a  tinctiure  of  the  indiTidual  effo  of  which  he  may,  and  indeed 
must,  be  unaware. 

The  personal  culture  of  Pythagoras  wss  distinctly  znathe* 
matical.  To  him  tradition  assigns  the  inrentimi  of  our  common 
multiplication  table,  the  discovery  of  numerical  proportions,  and 
the  construction  of  the  earliest  harmonioal  canon  or  monodiord — 
an  instrument  for  ascertaining  and  demonstrating  the  ratios  of 
musical  sounds  with  scientific  exactness.  Among  other  geome- 
trical theorems  ascribed  to  him  are  those  contained  in  Euclid's 
"  Elements,"  book  i.,  prop.  32  and  47. 

He  was  the  originator  of  the  *'  theory  of  incommensurables," 
and  the  inrentor  of  the  musical  scale,  ^ot  did  he  lunit  himself 
to  speculatiTe  mathematics  alone.  He  projected  the  same  prin- 
dples  of  tiiought  to  those  bodies  which  occupy  the  rast  spaces  of 
the  infinite,  and  came  pretty  near — by  guess,  at  least---to  the 
true  theory  of  astronomy ;  thus  lighting,  if  he  did  no  more, 
the  lamp  which,  trimmed  by  subsequent  inyestigators,  has 
enabled  man  to  map  out  "toe  heavens  like  a  scroll."  He 
asserted  the  central  position  of  the  sun,  the  diurnal  and  annual 
revolutions  of  the  earth,  and  the  motions  of  the  planets.  He  pos- 
sessed a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  comets,  oelieyed  that  the 
fixed  stars  were  the  central  suns  of  other  systems,  and  first  taught 
that  the  evening  and  morning  star  was  the  eelfsame  body. 

Such  being  tne  bias  of  his  mind,  both  by  inherent  tendency 
and  subsequent  culture,  how  could  we  anticipate  otherwise  than 
that  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  should  be  one  in  which  the 
ideas  of  quantity  and  formf — L  e.,  numerical  and  geometrical 
relations, — should  hold  a  prominent,  if  not  indeed  a  pre-eminent 
position  ?  And  does  not  one  "  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air," 
when  a  great  thought  like  tins  dawns  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
world?  Is  not  the  phenomenal  also  the  variable  and  the  non- 
essential; for  essences  are  changeless?  Are  not  the  outward 
and  ordinary  things  around  us  only  the  envisagement  of  the 
p^ect  essences  out  of  which  the  universe  is  originally  and 
pnmarily  formed  ?  Just  as  all  our  attempts  at  forming  geome- 
trieal  lines  and  figures  involve  some  imperfection,  althou^  they 
are  the  embodiments  of  eternal  and  self-perfect  truths ;  just  as 
no  items  in  the  universe  correspond  to  our  notions  of  quantity^ 
and  no  musical  instruments,  however  perfect,  impart  to  the  organs 
of  aease  those  everlasting  consonances  which  the  soid  has  know- 
ledge of;  may  it  not  be  also  with  the  objects  of  sense  as  com*- 
paced  to  thoughts  of  thought  P  How  can  it  be  otherwise  coo- 
dnded,  then,— since  all  phenomena  changes,  except  in  one 
lelation,  and  that  the  numerical,— 49ut  in  th^e  words,  empioyeii 
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bj  Aristotle  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  FVtha^oras— *'!Nature 
possesses  substantisu  existence  through  numbers  "  P 

As  a  first  principle,  then,  Pythagoras  postulates  this — "  Num- 
bers are  the  causes  of  material  oeing  "•—■"  the  beginning— apx»/ — 
of  things  the  cause  of  their  forth-forming,  and  of  their  different 
modes  and  conditions."  It  is  thus  that  the  mathematical  ten- 
dency pronounces  itself  in  his  philosophy ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
is  said  ne  "  fancied  the  principles  of  mathematics  were  the  prin- 
ci]^es  of  things." 

Let  us  attempt  to  reach  the  truth  lying  in  those  utterances, 
however  strange  they  outwardly  seem.  Anaximander  had 
asserted,  that  l^neath  the  countless  appearances,  external  forms, 
and  variabilities  of  I^ature,  there  existed  some  infinite  essence 
and  unity.  This  idea  of  an  Infinite  Unity  Pythagoras  accepts  and 
interprets.  In  his  mind  and  system  it  becomes  the  most  abstract 
notion  which  his  time  afforded — a  number,  i.e.,  the  primary, 
formal,  and  material  Unit,  which  is  at  once  the  basis,  the  essence, 
and  original  of  phenomena — ^the  One,  the  Many,  and  the  All. 
In  and  as  the  very  centre-core  and  life  of  all  appearances 
Number  stood.  And  this  notion  of  number  is  not  merely  the 
synonym  of  beinff,  but  being  itself;  insomuch  that  being  is  less 
frequently  brought  before  the  mind  in  its  true  essence  and  reality 
than  in  its  formal  and  external  relationships  and  connections. 
19'umber  is  invisible,  intangible,  incorporeal,  and  yet  real ;  what 
other  idea  have  we  which  is  so, — ^which  combines  reality,  unityi 
multiplicity,  harmony,  self-development,  and  legislative  pre- 
science P 

It  may  indeed  be,  that  in  the  degenerate  after-time  of  his 
school  the  literal  enwrapment  of  the  truUi  may  have  been 
remembered  alone,  while  the  deep  and  living  spiritual  thoi^ht 
which  it  contained  may  have  evaporated  or  been  otherwise  k)st 
to  humanity  by  a  deficiency  of  philosophic  insight  in  his  follow- 
ers, and  that  there  was  in  this  numeric  theory  a  true  and  real 
conception  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  which 
his  followers  misconceived,  by  passing  from  the  notion  of  a 
material  atom  to  that  of  a  geometric  point,  and  thence  to  the  more 
readily  comprehended  idea  of  a  numerical  unit.  We  say  this 
may  have  been,  and  yet  we  hardly  suppose  so.  We  ground  this 
opinion,  not  merely  upon  the  inefficiency  of  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing experiments  in  physics  among  the  Greeks,  nor  even  on  the 
improbability  of  the  rise  of  such  a  notion  in  the  thoughts  of  any- 
one at  the  elementary  stage  of  philosophic  insight  to  which  the 
Greeks  had  then  attained,  out  more  so  on  the  fact  that,  did  we  so 
interpret  his  doctrine,  we  must  perforce  accept  a  material  instead 
of  an  ideal  monad  or  unity,  and  transform  the  whole  Pythagorean 
thought-system  into  a  materialistic  rather  than  an  idealistic 
philosophy.  This  exchange  we  reject,  not  merely  fr(»n  feelingf 
Dut  from  reason ;  for  we  know  not  how  any  fair  exposition  of 
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his  otlier  doctrines  can  be  given,  which  does  not  involve  the 
abstract  idealism  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  nnmeric  theory  of 
Being. 

Let  ns  not  strive  to  overstrain  the  significance  of  the  few 
oracular  remnants  of  thought  from  which  a  notion  of  his  system 
must  be  gathered,  but  rather,  while  confessing  their  subtle 
teTidency  towards  iJie  truth,  accept  his  tenets  in  their  plainest 
terms.  And  even  thus  they  are  sufficiently  grand  to  fill  us  with 
surprise;  for  do  they  not  intimate  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
creation  is  a  glorious  and  mighty  order  (ro<r/ioc),  proceeding 
from,  as  well  as  resulting  in,  an  infinite  harmony,  in  which  the 
All  is  the  co-adaptation  of  the  One  P 

This  One,  then,  what  is  it?    It  is  "God  the  governor  and 
originator  of  all,  everlastingly  One  " — "  the  bond  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  mimdane  things  " — "  that  which  is  above  all  con- 
traries, and  yet  implicitly  involves  in  itself  all  contrariety."    It 
is  the  universal  monad,  which  manifests  itself  in  all  special  sub- 
ordinate monads,  and  which,  permeating  them  all,  forms  at  once 
the  bond  of  the  system  and  the  origin  of  the  universe.    It  is  the 
thoughtful,  active,  arran^g  reason,  which  unifies  and  harmon- 
izes Uie  world.    As  all  things  proceed  from,  and  bear  the  impress 
of,  this  primal  Unit,  it  follows  that  "all  retdity  consists  of  copies 
of  numbers  "  issuing  from  the  infinite  with  special  forms,  and 
remving  being  from  the — ainigov  Trvivfia — ^infinite  atmosphere 
of  the  world,*  oy  breal^ne  which  they  become  capable  of  infinite 
development;    and  as   all    numerical   developments   are    only 
peculiar  relations  of  uni^,  so  all  states  of  being  are  but  special 
unite  manifestations  of  the  infinite.    Matter,  in  separating  from 
the  monad,  becomes  the  multiple,  the  variable,  tne  imperfect, 
the  discordant,  the  unequal,  the  indefinite,  the  evil — i.  e,,  consti- 
tutes the  dyad ;  and  spiritual  beings,  when  they  emanate  from  the 
monad,  and  enter  the  dyadic  state,  become  imperfect  and  evil. 

Material  existence  has  for  its  centre  a  fire — the  sun — itrria  rov 
raiToc—the  hearth  of  the  whole.  Bound  this  fire  in  choral 
dance  move  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  firmament. 
From  the  central  fire,  as  their  mediate  source,  the  soul-particles 
emanate,  enter  the  atmosphere,  in  the  moment  of  birth  are 
inhaled,  and  in  that  of  death  exhaled  a^ain  into  the  vital  air, 
where  they  again  float,  and  again  receive  life,  again  die,  and 
are  again  granted  existence,  till  the  impeHections  of  the  dyadic 
nature  are  eradicated,  and  the  soul  becomes  qualified  for  reab- 
sorption  into  the  Supreme  Monad  for  ever.  Do  we  not  all 
sometimes  feel  inclined  to  say-~ 

"  I  well  nigh  dream 
I  too  have  spent  a  life  the  self-same  way — 

*  Does  not  this  notion  bridge  the  distance  between  the  '*  infinite  **  of  Anax« 
imander,  and  the  "  air  "  of  Anazimenes?    See  B,  C,  vol.  tL,  pp.  1,  41. 
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Tread  once  again  an  old  life's  couise.    Perehanoe 
I  perished  •  »  »  ♦ 

An  age  ago ;  and  in  that  act  a  prajer 
For  one  more  chance  went  up  so  earnest — so 
Embned  with  better  light,  let  in  bj  Death— 
So  free  from  all  past  sin — that  it  was  heard; 
That  life  was  blotted  out,  not  so  completelT* 
But  scattered  wrecks  enough  remain  to  wake 
Dim  memories." 

Let  us  grant  that,  stated  as  a  fact,  this  is  far  and  wofuUy  wide 
of  the  truth.  Yet  let  us  behold  it  steadily  as  a  theory,  and  what 
does  it  imply  P  Surely  the  greatest  thought  that  ever  throbbed 
within  the  brain  or  animated  the  soul  of  any  worthy  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  that  is  this : — The  human  soul,  in  its  personal 
entity,^ — its  veritable  ego  state, — is  not  the  subject  and  slave  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  surrounding  and  accidental  pheno- 
mena amid  which  it  dwells,  but  bears  within  itself  a  life  that 
is  indestructible,  as  the  essence  firom  which  it  flows ;  that  the 
measure  of  the  soul's  capacilTP^ibr  enjoyment  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  "  the  manner  of  life  from  youtn  upwards,"  and  that  its 
after  fate  corresponds  to  its  preceding  moral  state.  It  is  true  that, 
unblest  by  the  pure  light  of  heavenly  truth,  his  views  of  life 
were  limited  to  "  the  circumscription  and  confine  "  of  this  present 
scene  of  being,  and  did  not  go  out  stretching  upward  and  onward  to 
the  throne  and  the  very  presence  of  the  Most  High.  But  was  it 
not  a  sublime,  uninspired  vision  into  the  eternal  truth  of  being  that 
taught  him  to  behold  in  Death,  not  the  dire  messenger  of  sheer 
annihilation,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  nature,  experience,  and 
destiny  of  man — the  medium  through  which  a  new  opportunity 
of  moral  evolution  was  bestowed,  wherein  the  self-same,,  the 
identical  soul,  either  in  a  higher  nature  should  reap  the  conscious 
joy  of  his  former  moral  deeds,  or  in  a  baser  form  of  existence 
taste  the  woe  of  moral  depravity  j  while  in  either  Hope  lit  its 
lamp  within  the  chambers  of  the  soul,  and  cheered  the  present 
with  glimpses  of  futurity  P  Never  is  the  great  soul  more  truly 
revealed  than  when  it  vestures  a  new  great  thought  with  the 

garments  of  eloquence  and  truth.  And  truly  there  is  no  grander 
[lought  in  the  whole  range  of  merely  human  speculation  than 
this  much  ridiculed  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis.  If  from  sueh 
a  thought  a  mighty  heathen  drew  forth  a  moral  code  of  great 
purity,  and  practised  its  severest  precepts  honestly,  shall  we  not 
each  say  to  himself,  "  Therefore  thou  art  inexcusable,  0  man« 
whoever  thou  art,  who,  knowing  the  truth,"  walkestnot  therein  I 
Such  is  only  a  general  view  of  the  system  of  Pythagoras ;  we 
reserve  for  a  future  article  a  more  detailed  account  of  such  por- 
tions of  his  philosophic  tenets  as  are  in  the  present  paper  either 
imperfectly  treated  of  or  completely  omitted. 
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"^Jtlifflon. 


HAVE  WE  SUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE,  APAET  FBOM 
BCEIPTUEE,  TO  BELIEVE  IN  THE  IMMOETALITY 
OP  THE  SOULP- 

A7FIB1CATITB  ABTICLE. — ^11, 

Thb  arguments  in  fkroxxr  of  an  affirmatiye  side  of  the  abore 
qnestion  seem  to  be  rather  of  a  speculative  and  analogical,  than 
of  a  positive  character.  And  in  our  present  state  of  existence 
they  must  necessarily  be  so  ;  for,  organized  as  we  now  are,  the 
presence  of  anything  purely  immaterial  is  impalpable  to  the 
grossness  of  our  bodily  senses,  and  we  have  no  other  media  of 
oommunication  with  external  objects ;  so  that,  from  actual  and 
personal  experience,  we  cannot  be  assured  that  the  spirits  which 
teave  our  world  still  remain  in  a  state  of  existence. 

Yet  we  believe  that,  even  setting  aside  (for  the  time  being) 
the  light  of  revelation,  there  still  remains  ample  testimony  to 
prove  to  the  inquiring  mind  that  the  faculty  of  thought  which 
leads  it  to  examine  the  probabilities  of  its  external  duration,  will 
oontanue  to  live  for  ever. 

And,  firstly,  the  soul  of  man  is  immaterial.  When  under  the 
influence  of  "  Death's  twin-brother,  Sleep,"  unconscious  of  all 
l^t  is  passing  round  us,  what  incursions  into  the  realms  of  fancy 
does  not  the  spirit  make,  perfectly  independent  of  the  body ! 
Who  will  not  bear  witness  to  her  ceaseless  activity?  She  is 
My  as  busy  as  when  concerned  in  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of 
tlie  world  in  which  she  dwells.    And^  • 

**  Her  ceaseless  flight  through  devious  worlds  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod, 
Active,  a&ial,  towering,  unconfined, 
Unfettered  with  her  gross  companion's  fall." 

Can  any  impediment  offered  to  the  body  stay  the  sublime 
aspirations  of  man's  wondrous  soul  P  Who  has  not  seen,  when 
the  Actions  of  life  are  completing  their  last  work, — ^yes,  even 
when  the  fainting  form  is  straggling  in  the  cold  embrace  of  its 
Daysterions  visitant.  Death, — at  such  a  time  the  spirit  yielding 
ibrij^hter  lustre  than  it  ever  did  when  its  mundane  companion 
^Wte  in  the  possession  of  full  health  and  vigour  P  And  can  any 
one,  knowing  that  even  a  few  such  cases  occur,  believe  that  in 
the  moment  when  the  heart,  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  ceases 
to  exist,  that  same  instant  the  soul,  the  gem  which  the  body  has 
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but  for  a  time,  is  at  once  and  for  ever  obscured  in  everlasting 
night  P  The  immateriality  of  the  soul  does  not  prove  its  inunor- 
tauty,  but  it  may  convince  of  the  fact  that  the  body  and  spirit 
are  not  synonimous  existences,  seeing  that  they  sometimes  con- 
tinue their  operations  independently  of  one  another. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  case  is,  the 
innate  consciousness  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  soul,  which 
men  have  universally  entertained.  From  the  worshipper  of  Boodh 
to  the  inhabitant  of  civilized  Eome ;  from  the  Scandinavian 
warrior  to  the  philosopher  of  classic  Greece ;  from  the  rude 
aborigines  of  Northern  America  to  the  wise  and  learned  of  the 
present  day ; — men  of  all  nations  and  of  ever^  age  have  firmly 
I  believed  in  the  non-annihilation  of  a  part  of  their  being.  Whence 

I  comes — 

I  *^  This  fond  desire, 

I  This  longing  after  immortality?" 

I  It  is  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  man,  and  constantly  develops 

'f  itself  witn  its  other  manifestations.  Addison  says, "  there  is  argn- 

f  ment  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  drawn  m>m  the  jperpetnal 

progress  of  the  soul  to  its  perfection,  without  a  possibiuty  of 

ever  arriving  at  it ;  which  is  a  hint  that  seems  to  me  to  carry,  a 

j  great  weight  with  it.    A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection 

uiat  he  can  never  pass.  In  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  endow- 
ments that  he  is  capable  of;  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand 
more,  would  be  the  same  thing  he  is  at  present.  Were  a  human 
soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplishments,  were  her  faculties 
to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of  further  enlargement,  I  would 
imagine  it  mi^ht  fall  away  insensibly,  and  drop  at  once  into  a 
state  of  annihilation.  But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that 
is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  improvement,  and  Ravelling  on 
from  perfection  to  perfection,  after  having  just  looked  abroad 
into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and  made  a  lew  cQscoveries  of  his 
infinite  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  must  j[)eri8h  at  her  first 
setting  out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  her  mquiries  P** 

The  soul  of  man  being  immaterial,  it  appears  evident  that  it 
can  never  be  destroyed ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  power  alone  that 
created  it  can  check  its  duration.  The  question,  then,  is,  **  Does 
a  probability  exist  that  such  will  ever  be  the  caseP"  From 
wlmt  we  see  around  us,  everything  would  lead  us  to  conlude 
that  this  power  will  never  be  exercised.  Nothing  in  this  world 
is  annihilated,  though  all  things  in  connection  with  it  are  con- 
stantly changing.  The  friel  wnich  we  bum  is  not  consumed, 
but,  its  parts  separating,  enter  into  new  combinations,  and  so 
become  amalgamated  with  other  substances.  Examples  might 
be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  And  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  spirit  of  man,  the  noblest  work  of  which  our  imassisted 
powers  are  capable  of  conceiving,  will  alone  be  annihilated, 
alone  be  quenched  in  endless,  hopeless  darkness  P 
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No  I  we  must  befiere  that  the  mighty  sool,  wiiik  itg  rablioie 
aspiratkHss,  with,  its  ^rand  faculties,  with  its  infinite  eapacity  far 
weal  or  woe,  with  its  attributes  of  reason,  zeeoEection,  and 
zeflection,  will  endure  for  eyer^  and  that  in  a  more  extensire 
sphere  of  action  than  it  can  occupy  in  this  mere  prison  of  daj^ 
"  the  embrjo  of  onr  free  existence ; "  for  this  is  bnlr* 

"  The  bad  of  being,  the  dim  dawD, 
The  twilight  of  oar  day,  the  vestibale.** 

Heason,  analogy,  innate  perception,  the  desire  of  nations,  and 
the  continual]3r  unfolding  powers  of  man,  all  these  proclaim  that 
the  spirit  witmn  him  is  immortal. 

"  The  san  ia  bat  a  apark  of  6re, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  nkj ; 
The  soal,  immortal  aa  ita  sire, 
Shall  nererdiel" 


JjJl  Pekses. 


AFFIBMATIVE  ARTICLE. — m. 


^  *     *    *    The  dread  of  something  after  death,^ 
The  andiecorered  connlay,  from  whose  boom 
No  trareller  retnrna,-— pasales  the  wilJ, 
And  makes  «  rather  bear  those  ilia  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  othen  that  we  know  not  of. 
Thns  conacieace  does  make  cowards  of  na  alL" — ShaJupere. 

It  is  of  great  importance  we  should  definitely  fix  the  line  of 
demarcsticKa  between  faith  and  reason,  philosophy  and  revela- 
tion ;  pefhapt  at  no  time  and  on  no  question  so  necessary  as  the 
Tiresent.  'The  limits  of  reason,  objectively  considered,  are  the 
oovindaries  of  the  world  of  sense ;  subjectively  considered,  the 
world  of  sense  is  etherialized  by  reflection,  ana  fi^quently  leads 
to  the  delusiiCHi  that  reason  has  ingress  to  the  world  of  spirits. 
This  material  worid  and  its  manifold  laws,  relations,  actions,  and 
mings,  are  the  boundaries  oi  reason.  Revelation  lifts  the  veil 
o/the  spirit  worid  and  the  future ;  its  chief  peculiarity,  its  essen- 
tial eharaeteristic,  b  the  eommunieation  of  knowledge,  thoughts, 
and  feehngB  to  man,  unattainable  by  less  miraculous  means. 
The  terms  of  the  present  questi<Mi  preclude  revelation,  and 
demand  from  us  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  by 
reasiMi  alone.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  must  rely  upon  facts, 
realities,  and  dearly  defined,  firndy  established  inferences 
deri?ed  therefrom,  to  support  or  condemn  our  view  of  the  case. 

Not  only  is  the  kind  of  evidence  limited  to  realities,  but  the 
extent  of  evidenee  available  is  restricted ;  demonstration,  as  the 
temi  is  OTdinarily  used,  is  alt(^ether  inapplicable;  a  certain 
degree  of  probability  is  alone  attainable  by  reason,  unless  it  can 
he  shown  tluit  the  fitnite  can  comprehend  the  infinite,  that  time 
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can  encircle  eternity.  The  certainties  numbered  by  reason  are 
'exceedingly  few,  and  mostly  limited  to  the  exact  sciences ;  the 
ehief  part  of  man's  knowleoge  consists  of  probabilities,  of  eyer- 
yarying  degrees  of  force.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion,— ^as  on  nearly  eyery  occasion  that  the  judgment  of  man  is 
exercised  in  the  transactions  of  life,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge,— a  balancing  of  probabilities,  a  weighing  of  Uie  evidences ; 
and  whichever  way  the  evidence  may  preponderate,  there  the 
judgment  must  rely ;  reason's  task  isperformed,  and  for  further 
light  revelation  must  be  sought.  Ilie  anchor  of  faith  alone 
rests  upon  the  Hock  of  Ages. 
What  is  manP    In  answering  this  question,  it  is  not  our 

Eurpose  to  speak  of  genus,  species,  class,  bone,  sinews,  flesh,  or 
lood,  but  of  man  as  a  sentient  bein^.  Man  shall  be  posited 
before  us  as  an  objective  reality.  We  will  look  upon  nim  as 
exhibiting  those  actions  designated,  in  the  language  of  every  day 
life,  as  feeling,  seeing,  hearing,  desiring,  loving,  hating,  vnlling, 
understanding,  and  minking,  These  actions  are  exhibited  to  the 
observer  through  the  intervention  of  physical,  material  media. 
That  these  mema  are  strictly,  simply  so,  and  not  in  any  respect 
the  origin  or  cause  of  these  actions,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
these  media  may  individually  become  vitiated  or  extinct ;  and 
yet  there  is  remaining  the  personal  consciousness  of  existence, 
the  personality,  I,  myself.  Further,  these  actions  cannot  be 
separate  independent  existences ;  for  in  the  very  nature  of  thin^ 
it  appears  absolutely  necessary,  that  for  every  action  there  diomd 
exist  the  actor  as  tne  origin  or  cause  of  the  action.  It  is  thufl 
evident,  that  the  origin  or  cause  of  these  actions  cannot  be  in 
their  self-existence,  nor  inherent  in  the  media  through  which 
they  are  manifested ;  that  is,  they  are  neither  self-existent  nor 
material ;  and  as  all  existences  must  be  either  matter  or  spirit, 
the  efficient,  natural  cause  of  these  actions  must  necessarily  be, 
in  relation  to  these  actions,  a  self-existent,  inmiaterial,  spiritual 
personality.  Thus  man  is  resolved  into  a  personality,  a  com- 
pound of  body  and  soul,  matter  and  spirit — ^the  former  possess- 
ing all  the  properties  of  inanimate  matter  in  mystical  union  with 
a  vital  principle,  the  latter  endowed  with  all  the  properties  of 
spirit,  mysteriously  united  with  the  josser  elements  of  the 
material  world.  Here  it  must  necessanly  be  observed,  that  this 
mysterious  union  can  by  no  means  imply  any  modification  of 
either  in  their  essential  properties,  by  which  their  spedfic  nature 
is  changed.  They  essentially  remain  body  and  spirit,  the  person- 
ality and  the  media  whereby  that  personality  is  nianifested  in 
its  actions. 

What  is  death?  It  must  be  either  a  separation  of  parts  pre- 
viously existing  as  a  whole,  or  it  must  be  an  annihilation  of  some 
or  the  whole  of  those  parts.  That  it  is  not  the  latter  must  be 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  most  ardent  and  laborious  searobeP 
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into  the  arcana  of  nature  lias  never  met  witli  a  single  indication 
of  the  possibility  of  annihilation.    Of  course  we  are  not  now 
spealdng  of  what  is  possible  to  an  infinitely  powerful  Diyinity, 
as  such  a  being  can  only  be  known  throiiffh  the  medinm  of  a 
leyelation,  a  source  of  evidence  not  avaiuible  in  the  present 
debate,  either  by  implication  or  otherwise.    The  idea  of  anni- 
hilation necessarily  implies  the  existence  and  exercise  of  a  power 
equal  to  that  of  creation ;  for  we  submit  that  equal  power  is 
necessary  to  reduce  to  nothin^ess  that  which  now  exists,  as  to 
produce  from  nothing  that  which  has  the  properties  of  existence, 
and  it  must  be  evident,  creative  and  annihilative  nower  are  equally 
beyond  the  power  of  reason  to  prove.    But  tliat  death  is  the 
former,  a  separation  of  parts  previously  existing  as  a  whole,  is 
much  more  plausible,  is  more  compatible  with  the  known  con- 
stitution and  course  of  nature  around  us,  is  matter  of  daily  and 
hourly  experience  in  tlEiis  world  of  vicissitude  and  change.    The 
body  of  man  is  affected  by  death  in  this  manner :  by  the  chemical 
change  in  its  composition,  the  separation  of  its  parts,  it  is  re- 
solvS  into  its  constituent  elements,  the  first  principles  or  primary 
elements  of  matter ;  but  no  single  particle  is  subject  to  annihi- 
lation, it  is  still  existent  in  a  ^eous  or  earthj  state.    The 
body  itself  is  thus  affected,  and,  in  its  relation  with  the  soul,  is 
BO  far  affected  in  the  same  manner,  as  to  undergo  the  separation 
of  that  union  heretofore  existing.    But  in  this  change,  this  sepa- 
ration, we  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  soul  or  the  body 
have  lost  any  one  of  their  essential  properties,  as  matter  and 
spirit ;  neither  have  we  any  proof  that  the  soul  is  farther  affected 
man  by  this  separation  to  be  deprived  of  its  media  of  com- 
mtmication  with  compound  beings — ^united  bodies  and  souls ; — ^it 
xoay  be  able  to  communicate  with  other  separate  souls,  by  means 
of  its  spiritual  nature.    The  body,  we  fina,  previous  to  the  con- 
tinued changes  caused  hj  decomposition,  is  deprived  of  the 
power  of  locomotion ;  but  it  still  possesses^  all  the  properties  of 
matter,  magnitude,  extension,  inertia,  &c.    Why  should  the 
soul  be  thought  to  have  suffered  more  by  the  change  called 
death  than  the  body  P    The  body,  afber  its  separation  from  the 
soul  by  death,  is  still  body,  and  through   every  subsequent 
change  it  continues  still  in  existence,  and  is  still  called  body ;  it 
still  possesses  all  the  properties  of  matter.    Nor  can  the  organic 
changes  of  the  body  after  death  be  made  a  valid  objection  to  the 
force  of  this  argument.    The  disorganization  of  the  body  results 
from  the  action  of  known  laws  upon  the  various  tissues  of  the 
corporeal  fabric,  and  is  a  continuation  only  of  that  series  of  changes 
commendng  with  death,  or  the  separation  of  the  body  from  the 
soul.    It  is  a  chemical  process,  at  all  times  in  operation,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  the  material  world.    But  this  dis- 
organization or  corruption  of  matter  can  be  no  proof  that  the 
sonl  or  spirit  can  become,  by  the  circumstance  of  death,  subject 
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tu  ft  like  diiOrgaDiiati<Hi  or  eoiTupti<m,  nor  to  anj^kindof  wgsiiie 
abanffo  by  ^bieli  it  shall  ultimateljr  beeome  duoerptible.  l^e 
Willi  AowoTer*  examine  a  little  m<»e  in  detul  this  portion  of  the 
M*gument, 

\Ve  have  seen  that  the  efficient  natural  canae  of  the  actimiSy 

thinking,  willing,  &c.,  is  not  in  the  aeti<»8  themselTee»  nor  in  ike 

media  whereby  those  actiona  are  manifested.    We  have  al«» 

seen  that  there  is  within  the  knowledge  of  man  only  two  diatiiieit 

elasses  of  existence,  matter  and  spirit.    We  see  that  one  of  tkea& 

ola§seB,  matter,  cannot  be  the  efficient  natural  eanae  <^  iheae 

actions.    It  mnst  necessarily,  theref<»e,  be  oondnded  that  s^izii 

is  alone  the  efficient  natural  canse  of  the  actioBfly  thinkb^, 

willing,  &c.    Death  we  have  defined  as  either  a  separatitm  of 

parts  preyioady  existing  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  perfect  annihilafeiop 

of  some  or  the  whole  of  those  parts.    Now,  aom  all  ideas  poetd* 

ble  to  be  received  throngh  the  medimn  if  reason,  the  soid  or 

spirit  is  a  simple  independoit  existence,  without  parts  and  withi- 

out  any  contingent  dependence  upon  other  ereated  ^dstenoea* 

"For  if  we  examine  our  ideas  respecting  existences,  they  aare 

necessarily  drawn  from  material  objects.    We  can  eonoeiTe  of 

existence  only  as  possessing  m/ignitcuie,  density,  &c.,  as  posses** 

ing  the  capacity  for  diyiswility ;  but  respecting  spirit  we  bare 

no  idea  but  by  the  actions  previously  particularized.    These 

actions  are  not  analogical  to  the  j>roperties  of  matter,  and  there*- 

fore  cannot  be  analogically  ccMisidered  as  corruptiUe,  disoerp- 

tible,  separable,  or  subjected  to  decay  in  the  same  manner  aa 

material    objects,    eith^  in  themsdves,   or  in  thrar  efficient 

natural  cause.    Hence,  we  conclude,  spirit  is  not  corruptible  l^ 

the  separation  of  its  parts,  and  therefore  must  exist  throughout 

a  future  immortality.    Annihilation  being  to  reason  impossible 

of  conception,  cannot  be  postulated  by  reason  as  a  valid  possible 

objection  to  the  immortauty  of  the  human  souL 

Another  view  of  this  case  is  presented  to  us  m  the  moral 
nature  of  the  soul ;  and  this  also  favours  the  affirmative  to  imaior- 
tality.  We  find,  not  only  in  our  daily  experiences,  but  on  tho 
strictest  examination  of  the  human  faculties,  that  the  power  of 
judging  is  an  essential  property  of  the  soul.  The  judgment 
jMissed  may  in  any  particular  case  be  ri^ht  or  wron^ ;  the  vaxia- 
tion  only  confirms  the  existence  of  t£e  faculty  ux  all  cases. 
This  faculty  implies  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  wbetker 
partial  or  perfect  is  of  no  importance  to  our  present  question, 
we  are  only  desirous  to  substantiate  the  existence  of  the  faculty, 
and  to  show  its  action.  The  existence  of  this  faculty  and  the 
knowledge  whicb  it  implies,  necessitates  a  period  of  rewards  and 
pmushments,  where  a  perfect  rule  shall  be  observed,  and  a  just 
justice  be  dispensed  to  all  sprits  possessing  these  attributes  aaid 
this  knowledge.  Material  wroi^s  and  matonal  rights  may  be 
possibly  rewarded  or  punished  in  this  state  of  our  esistonce  ia 
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an  adequate  degree,  but  we  rabmit  that  moral  reward  and  moral 
pnnighment  are  not  adequately  possible  here.  The  constitution 
of  this  our  present  state  of  eziatence,  and  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  uniTerse,  make  the  full  and  impartial  and  perfect  adminis* 
tration  of  rewards  and  punishments  a  moral  and  material  im- 
possibility, because  the  evila  of  the  moral  world  are  not  cogni- 
zant to  the  bulk  of  the  moral  subjects  of  the  xmiyerse,  and  there  is 
no  accessible  authority  within  the  domain  of  reason  competent 
to  pass  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  moral  subject,  who  is  im- 
partially or  fully  able  to  reward  or  punish  accormng  to  demerit. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  remarks  conduct  us  is  the 
necessity  of  infinitely  extended  duration,  wherein  there  shall  be 
full  opportunity  given,  and  where  a  comjpetent  authority  exists, 
to  administer  rewards  and  punishments  m  perfect  adaptation  to 
truth  and  justice.  Hence  the  necessity  of  immortality  to  the 
moral  subject,  and  iJie  support  this  argument  must  giye  to  the 
affirmative  of  our  debate. 

The  impossibility  of  conceiving  what  annihilation  is,  must  be 
an  inyinc]t)le  obstacle  to  all  proof  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul ; 
and  that  the  impossibility  of  this  conception  is  real,  must  be 
apparent  from  the  language  employed  in  defining  the  terms 
anmhilation,  non-existence,  nonentity,  nothingness,  deprivation 
of  parts  and  properties.  These,  and  all  other  attempted  syno- 
nyniB,  with  the  ingenious  circumlocutions  introduced  into  the 
language  of  metaphysics,  are  simply  negations,  and  show  equally 
the  paucity  of  language  to  convey  the  idea  and  the  inability  of 
creating  the  idea  by  the  aid  of  reason  alone.  If  we  look  out 
upon  the  world  of  our  experiences,  we  find  in  all  things  a  confir- 
mation of  the  maxim  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  that  nothing- 
ness can  have  no  positive  existence ;  and  if  annihilation  can  be 
possible,  it  must  be  not  only  possible  of  conception,  but  it  must 
be  capable  of  proof,  especially  so  of  material  objects,  upon  which 
our  experiences  in  daily  life  are  employed ;  and  if  it  is  not  capa- 
ble of  this  conception  and  proof,  miich  less  is  that  capable  of 
conception  and  proof  with  respect  to  the  soul,  of  whose  existence 
and  nature  we  can  only  be  conscious  by  the  manifestations 
coming  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience.  This  is  evident 
if  we,  by  an  act  of  mtuition,  examine  our  own  consciousness. 
We  have  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  from  this  conscious- 
ness. Can  we  conceive  of  the  non-existence  of  this  consciousness, 
any  more  surely  than  we  can  conceive  of  matter  without  its 
essential  properties,  extension,  impenetrability,  &c.  P  The  intu- 
ition of  existence  from  self-consciousness  of  existence  is  insepar- 
able from  our  being,  and  is  not  derivable  from  any  objective  or 
extraneous  source.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  what 
annihilation  is  must  be  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
we  have  seen  death  cannot  afiect  the  soul  but  by  annihilation,  or 
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the  separalioii  of  its  parts ;  and  as  the  bouI  ib  a  simple  indiTisible 
personality,  it  cannot  be  separated. 

Thus  our  probabilities  are  cumulatiYe;  and  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  probabiliiy  to  admit  of  erer-yarjine  degrees  of  force, 
from  the  lowest  degree  of  presumption  to  tne  very  margin  of 
absolute  certainty,  and  as  tne  present  question  a<units  not  of 
demonstration,  as  in  the  exact  sciences,  we  are  warranted  in 
demanding  from  opponents,  upon  whom  rests  the  onus  proband* 
of  proving  their  position,  the  most  unequivocal  facts  and  proofig 
to  set  aside  the  increasing  force  of  these  probabilities. 

In  concluding  our  present  remarks,  we  observe  that  the  present 
existence  of  the  soul  is  presumptive  evidence  of  its  continuing  in 
existence  for  infinity,  because  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
adequate  cause  for  its  discerptibility  or  annihilation,  either  in  its 
nature,  its  actions,  or  in  the  powers  cognitive  by  the  powers  of 
reason,  as  previously  shown. 

We  have  been  necessarily  limited  in  the  space  assigned.  But 
we  wish  you  to  remember,  that  the  soul  or  mind  is  that  part  of 
our  being  which  thinks  and  wills,  remembers  and  reasons ;  that 
we  know  nothing  of  it  except  from  these  functions.  By  means 
of  the  corporeal  senses,  it  holds  intercourse  with  the  tilings  of 
the  external  world,  and  receives  impressions  from  them.  But 
of  this  connection  also  we  know  nothing  but  the  facts ;  when 
we  attempt  to  speculate  on  its  nature  and  cause,  we  wander  at 
once  from  the  path  of  philosophical  inquiry  into  conjectures, 
which  are  as  far  beyond  the  proper  sphere  as  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties.  The  object  of  true  scienoe 
on  such  a  subject,  therefore,  is  simply  to  investigate  the  facts,  or 
the  relations  of  phenomena  respecting  the  operations  of  mind 
itself,  and  the  intercourse  which  it  carries  on  with  the  things  of 
the  external  world. 

Birmingham,  L'Outbieb. 


Meicobt. — ^There  is  something  very  curious  about  memory. 
I  don't  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  total  forgetfulness.  Memory 
has  many  cells.  Some  of  them  ain't  used  much,  and  dust  and 
cobwebs  get  about  them,  and  you  can't  tell  where  the  hinge  is, 
or  can't  easily  discern  the  secret  spring ;  but  open  it  once,  and 
whatever  is  stowed  away  there  is  safe  and  sound  as  ever.  I 
have  a  good  many  capital  stories  poked  away  in  them  cubby- 
holes, that  I  can't  just  lay  my  hand  on  when  I  want  to ;  but 
now  and  then,  when  looking  for  something  else,  I  stumble  uj^n 
them  by  accident.  Tell  you  what,  as  for  forgettin*  a  thing 
teetotally,  I  don't  believe  there  is  sich  a  thing  in  natur. — Sam 
Slick's  jNature  and  Suman  Nature, 
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^|^ilos0p^. 


IS  MAIiT  THE  CREATURE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES  P 

NBOATIYB  ABTICLB. — ^I. 

"  The  questioD,"  says  John  Stuart  MiD,  "  whether  the  l&w  of 
cansalitY  applies  in  the  same  strict  sense  to  human  actions  as  to 
other  phenomena,  is  the  celebrated  oontroyersy  concerning  the 
&eedom  of  the  will,  which,  from  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  PelagiuSy  has  divided  both  the  philosophical  and  the  religious 
world."  The  most  objectionable  form  which  this  controversy  has 
assumed  in  the  present  time  is  that  stated  in  the  "new  moral 
world  "  of  Robert  Owen,  which,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
was  to  supersede  the  present  ignorant  and  chaotic  confusion 
of  society,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  its  social  arrangements,  to 
be  the  means  by  which  the  causes  of  poverty,  disunion,  and  vice 
were  to  be  removed,  wars  to  cease,  ana  intelligence  and  happiness 
to  pervade  the  world.  This  theory,  however,  when  reduced  to 
practice,  proved  a  failure,  and  is  now  regarded  by  the  common- 
sense  portion  of  the  community  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  human 
foUy.  Owen  and  his  followers  still  maintain,  in  spite  of  the  most 
convincing  evidence,  but  apparently  to  be  consistent  with  their 
theory,  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and,  therefore, 
not  responsible  for  his  belief.  A  greater  than  any  of  them, 
however,  has  declared  that  the  great  truth  has  finally  gone  forth 
to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  man  shall  no  more  render 
aocoont  to  man  for  his  belief,  over  which  he  himself  has  no  con- 
trol. Henceforward  nothing  shall  prevail  upon  us  to  praise  or 
to  blame  any  one  for  that  which  he  can  no  more  change  than  he 
can  the  hue  of  his  skin,  or  the  height  of  his  stature."* 

It  may  be  as  well,  in  the  outset,  to  state  the  opinions  of  the 
Owen  school,  who  maintain  the  affirmative  of  this  question : — 

1.  That  man  is  a  compound  being,  whose  character  is  formed 
of  his  constitution  or  organization  at  birth,  and  of  the  efiects 
of  external  circumstances  acting  upon  that  organization,  which 
cfiects  continue  to  operate  on  and  to  influence  mm,  from  birth  to 
death. 

2.  Man  is  compelled,  by  his  original  constitution,  to  receive 
^feelings  and  his  convictions  independently  of  his  toilL 

3.  His  feelings,  or  his  convictions,  or  both  of  them  united, 
create  the  motive  to  action  called  the  will,  which  stimulates  him 
to  act,  and  decides  his  actions. 

*  Lord  Bnmgham's  Tnaiigural  DUc<mr8e  m  Lord  Bector,  Mart  the  Uni- 
Tenity  of  Glasgow,  1825. 
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Each  individual  is  so  organized  that  his  will  is  formed  for  him 
by  his  feelings,  or  convictions,  or  both ;  and  thus  his  whole  cha- 
racter, physical,  mental,  and  moral,  is  formed  independently  of 
Inmself* 

We  admit  that  man  has  no  power  over  those  circumstances 
which  exist  before,  and  form  his  general  and  individual  organiza- 
tion up  to  the  moment  of  his  birth ;  but  to  infer  from  this  that 
man  has  no  power-  over  the  succeeding  circumstances  which 
operate  on  him,  is  in  opposition  to  the  known  facts  of  life,  and  is 
that  fallacy  known  in  logic  under  the  name  of  "fallacia  com- 
positionis/^ 

In  this  system  it  is  assumed, — 1st.  That  man  is  morally  pure. 
2nd.  That  man  is  merely  a  bodily  oij^anization,  oj>erated  on  h^ 
external  circumstances.  And,  3rd.  That  every  action  is  necessi- 
tated by  a  motive,  or  that  motives  are  efficient  causes.  The 
assumption  of  these  points,  without  proof,  renders  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  untenable.  "  To  speak  of  feelings  or  convictions 
creating  the  will  is,"  says  Morell,  "simply  an  absurdity."  Motives, 
too,  in  tnis  system,  are  referred  to  external  circumstances;  whereas, 
in  their  nature  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  subjective ;  they  in- 
fluence the  will,  but  do  not  determme  the  volition.  The  will  is 
the  true  determining  power,  and  leads  to  voluntary  action. 
"Doubtless  the  other  powers  of  the  mind  must  furnish  the 
objects.  The  phvsical  or  mental  sensibiHty  must  announce  what 
is  painful  and  what  is  pleasurable ;  the  conscience  declare  what 
is  morally  right  and  what  is  morally  wrong ;  the  reason  may 
proclaim  what  is  true  and  what  is  false ;  but  it  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  one  or  all  of  these  to  make  the  choice.  By  the  sensibuiiy 
the  mind  feels  pleasure  and  pain,  but  it  is  another  power  which 
chooses  the  former  and  avoidig  the  latter,  "t 

According  to  this  system  man's  character  is  formed  for  him 
and  not  by  him.  This  is  simply  to  regard  man  as  a  mere 
machine,  under  the  influence  of  motives,  as  a  steam  engine  is 
under  the  impulse  of  its  moving  power.  That  man  has  Ihe 
power  to  form  his  character,  and  to  raise  himself  above  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  him,  is  evident  from  the  records  of 
biography,  and  is,  moreover,  a  fact  of  consciousness.  On  this 
principle  of  necessity  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  decision  of 
character.  Man  commits  moral  suicide  when  he  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  belief  that  he  is  the  creature  of  circumstances. 

It  is  stated,  further,  that  all  our  beliefs  are  formed  for  us ;  and 
yet  those  who  assert  so  maintain  that  their  convictions  are  sin- 
cere and  conscientious.    Sincerity  is  a  moral  quality,  supposing 

*  Pablic  Discussion  between  Bobert  Owen  and  Bev.  J.  H.  Boebncki  of 
Manchester,  pp.  11,  12.     1837. 

t  '*  The  Method  of  the  Diviae  Government',''  by  the  Key.  James  M'Cosb, 
book  iii.,  chap,  i.,  sect,  i.,  262. 
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liberij  in  the  agent ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  harmonize  with,  the 

grinciple  of  necessity.  Man  cannot  be  said  to  be  sincere  in  any 
elief  formed  for  him,  or  any  action  which  he  is  compelled  to 
Eerform  by  external  circomstances.  Owenites  and  Secularists,  to 
e  consistent  with  their  theory,  ought  to  boast  less  of  their  sin- 
cerity and  conscientiousness.  They  may  afiBrm  that  man  is  the 
creature  of  circumstances  when  they  prove  that  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions  are  determined  by  external  causes;  but  sincerity 
cannot  be  predicated  of  beliefs  or  convictions  formed  for  and  not 
by  us. 

According  to  this  system,  which  maintains  that  every  action  is 
the  effect  of  a  volition,  and  that  every  volition  is  the  effect  of  a 
cause  or  motive  over  which  man  has  no  control,  because  external 
to  him,  there  can  be  neither  merit  nor  blame  in  human  actions. 
This  is  stated  by  the  poet  Bayley  in  "  Festus  "— 

*'  Yet  merit  or  demerit  none  I  see 
In  OAtare,  hmnan  or  material, 
In  paaeions  or  affections  good  or  bad; 
We  onlj  know  that  God's  best  purposes 
Are  ofcenest  brooght  about  bj  dreadest  slqs. 
Is  thunder  eyil?  or  is  dew  divine? 
Does  yirtue  lie  in  sunshine,  sin  in  storm? 
Is  not  each  natural,  each  needful,  best?** 

If  it,  then,  be  true  that  all  thoujo^hts  and  actions  are  necessitated, 
because  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  the  monuments  of 
Howard  and  Johnson,  the  Poets'  Comer  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
are  striking  examples  of  the  folly  of  nations  in  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  men  whose  actions  and  writings  were  the  results,  not 
of  their  desire  to  benefit  humanity,  but  of  external  circumstances, 
OTer  which  they  had  no  control.  The  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
no  more  merits  admiration  than  the  deeds  of  Louis  XIV .  deserve 
condemnation.  The  self-denial  of  the  brave  and  tender-hearted 
Florence  Nightingale  is  entitled  to  no  praise,  and  the  iniquities 
of  the  impostor,  Alice  Grey,  ought  not  to  be  blamed.  The 
transportation  of  Strahan,  f  aul,  and  Bates  was  unjust,  because 
theiy^  were  necessitated  to  appropriate  the  securities  of  Dr. 
Griffiths.  These  are  conclusions  logically  deducible  from  the 
^affirmations  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  actions  of  man  are 
necessitated  by  motives  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

The  scripture  command  is,  "  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due;" 
and  the  voices  of  nature  re-echo  the  sentiment.  We  will  honour 
the  soldier  who  fought  and  died  in  the  red  gorge  of  Inkermann 
as  much  as  we  revere  the  memory  of  Cathcart.  The  great 
munes  of  our  country  will  still  be  honoured  and  admired,  and 
the  writings  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  and  Burns  ever  be 
studied,  even  though  the  assertion  that  man  is  the  creature  of 
oircomstanoes  be  proclaimed  for  a  century  to  come  with  the 
eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Burke. 
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The  religioTU  beliefs  which  men  form  are  the  result  of  ex- 
amination. It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity  would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exclude 
oonviotion  from  the  mind,  or  be  unadapted  to  the  oonstitntion  of 
man.  That  it  is  suited  to  man  is  evident,  not  only  from  those 
who  have  embraced  its  truths,  but  from  the  kind  of  evidence  on 
which  it  is  based.  On  this  subject  it  has  been  observed,  that 
"  sufficient  evidence  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  such  evidence 
as  shall  infallibltf  constrain  the  believing  assent  of  every  indi- 
vidual. *  *  *  The  want  of  efficacy  may  arise,  not  from  any 
deficiency  in  the  evidence,  but  from  causes  in  the  mind  to  which 
the  evidence  is  presented.  If  these  causes  consist  in  or  arise 
from  natural  incapacity/,  they  exonerate  the  party  from  blame* 
worthiness.  But  if  they  be  of  a  moral  kind — if  they  are  to  be 
found  in  evil  principles  and  passions  in  the  heart,  blinding  the 
understanding,  perverting  truth,  and  resisting  evidence — the 
guilt  contracted,  whether  the  believer  be  himself  sensible  of  it  or 
not,  may  be  very  deep."  It  is  affirmed,  however,  that  the  eflfect 
of  the  evidence  before  the  mind  is  involuntary,  and,  consequently, 
man  is  not  responsible  for  his  belief;  but  then  the  responsibility 
consists  in  the  voluntary  act  of  the  mind  in  collecting  and  ex- 
amining evidence. 

That  it  may  not  be  said  that  the  opinions  of  those  who  main- 
tain the  affirmative  of  this  question  nave  been  misrepresented, 
the  following  quotation  is  from  Mill's  "  System  of  lx)gic,'*  in 
which  the  pnilosophical  doctrine  of  necessity  is  maintained :— * 
**  In  the  words  of  the  sect  [the  Owenites]  which,  in  our  day,  has 
so  perseveringly  inculcated  and  so  perversely  misunderstood  this 
great  doctrine  [of  necessity],  a  roan's  character  is  formed  for 
him  and  not  bi/  him;  therefore  his  wishing  that  it  had  been 
formed  differently  is  of  no  use ;  he  has  no  power  to  alter  it. 
But  this  is  a  grand  error.  He  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  power 
to  alter  his  character.  *  *  *  The  free  will  doctrine,  by  keep- 
ing in  view  precisely  that  portion  of  the  truth  which  the  word 
necessity  puts  out  of  sight,  namely,  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
co-operate  in  the  formation  of  its  own  character,  has  given  to  its 
adherents  a  practical  feeling  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  has 
generally  (I  believe)  existed  in  the  mind  of  necessarians.  The 
latter  jnay  have  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  imrpoftance  of  what 
human  beings  can  do  to  shape  the  characters  ot  one  another,  but 
the  free  will  doctrine  has,  1  believe,  fostered,  espedally  in  the 
younger  of  its  supporters,  a  much  stronger  spirit  of  self-culture."* 

1.  The  statement  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  therefore  not  responsible  for  his  belief,  is  contrary  to  the 
truths  of  scripture  and  the  facts  of  man's  constitution*    We 

•  **  A  System  of  Logic,*  by  John  Stuart  IfiH,  vol.  ii.,  book  vi.,  cbap.  S^ 
§3,491,493. 
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cannot  suppose  ihat  the  Bible,  in  whicli  u  embodied  the  will  of 
Grod,  woua  be  given  to  man  without  any  deg^ree  of  respoiuibili^ 
attached  to  its  truths,  or  that  the  condition  of  responsibility 
would  be  antagonistic  to  the  nature  of  man.    To  suppose  this, 
would  be  to  set  down  the  Bible  as  unworthy  the  attention  of  in* 
telligent  beings.    Civil  government  attaches  responsibility  to  the 
actions  of  those  under  its  eare«  bv  punishing  the  law-breakers 
and  protecting  its  subjects.    Under  the  moral  government  of 
God,  there  are  degrees  of  responsibility  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  man  is  pkeed ;  and  **  the  method  of  ^ovem« 
ment  by  rewards  and  punishments,  and  especially  rewarding  and 
punishing  ^ood  and  ill  desert  as  such  respectively,  must  go  upon 
the  supposition  that  we  ajre  free  and  not  necessary  agents."* 
What  are  die  grounds  of  responsibility  F  As  stated  by  Wardlaw, 
they  are,  "  capacity  of  understanding,  opportunity  of'^knowledge, 
and  sufficiency  of  evidenoe.    The  absence  of  any  one  of  these 
would  nullify  just  responsibility. "f    MoCosh  remarks,  on  this 
subject,  "  The  fact  that  man's  mind  is  self-acting,  and,  in  par- 
tieidar,  that  the  will  is  self-acting^^hss  its  power  or  law  in  itself-— • 
is  one  of  the  conditions  of  responsibility.    The  other  two  con« 
ditiona  of  responsibility  seem  to  be  oonscience  and  intelligence. 
There  must  oe  oonscienoe  to  distin^ish  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  authoritatively  declare  which  is  the  one  and  which 
is  the  other.    There  must  also  be  such  an  amount  of  intelligence 
as  to  enalde  the  mind,  in  the  complex  acts  of  life,  to  separate 
that  which  is  moral  from  thai  which  is  indifferent.    These  three, 
then,  seem  to  be  the  essential  elements  or  conditions  of  re- 
sponsibility.   Every  human  being,  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  is  in 
possession  of  all  these. "{    Morell,  too,  observes,  "First,  we 
must  have  the  conception  of  right  snd  wrong,  or  moral  intelli- 
^enee  would  be  wanting;  next,  we  must  hAve  the  feeling  or 
impulse  arising  from  it,  or  moral  disposition  would  be  wanting ; 
and,  lastly,  we  must  have  fiieedom  to  act  upon  right  or  wrong 
motives,  or  dse  responsibility  would  be  wanting. '*§  These  grounds 
or  conditions  of  responsibility,  as  facts  of  man's  nature,  are  in 
harmony  with  the  l^ths  of  Kevelation.     "  If  I  had  not  come 
and  Rpoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin :  but  now  they  have 
no  cloke  for  their  sin.    If  1  had  not  done  among  them  the  works 
which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin :  but  now  have 
they  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father." ||    In  this 
and  other  passages  of  scriptnre  it  is  implied  that  men  have  the 
power  of  examining  evidence,  and  that  their  moral  guilt  and  rO" 

*  BntWs  **  ADalogy,"  part  i.,  chap.  ti. 

**  Man  Reeponmbk  for  His  Belief,"  bj  Ralph  Wardlaw,  p.  34. 
**  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Goyernment,"  book  iii.,  sect,  i.,  264. 
"  Speculative  Philosophy  "  by  D.  MorelJ,  vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  cLap.  iv.,  487. 
II  John  XV.  22,  21. 
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Bponsibility  consist  in  not  honestly  and  Ailly  examining  the  eyi- 
dence  presented  to  them.  Man's  beliefs  are  not  form^  for  bim 
by  outward  circumstances,  but  they  are  formed  by  him  from  the 
examination  of  eyidence,  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  creature  of  circumstances. 

2.  The  statement  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  free  agency.  That 
man  is  a  free  agent  is  a  fact  of  consciousness.  All  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  civil  government  rest  on  the  assumption  that  man  is  a 
free  agent.  "  All  pohtical  discussion,  whether  speculative  or  prac- 
tical, constantly  assumes  that  man  is  a  self-moving  agent,  that  he 
determines  his  own  will,  that  he  has  the  power  of  choosing  or  re- 
jecting any  given  course  of  conduct,  and  that  he  is  responsible  for 
Ids  own  acts."'*^  It  is  evident,  too,  from  observation,  that  men  act  in 
accordance  with  this  principle  of  their  nature ;  for  no  course  of 
conduct  would  be  pursued,  no  pursuit  engaged  in,  did  they  think 
they  had  no  power  over  external  circumstances.  Men  beli^re 
that  they  have  the  power  to  form  opinions,  cherish  dispositions, 
engage  in  business,  and  continue  determinations ;  and  tnis  belief 
is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  action.  Miller,  Faraday,  and  Oersted 
are  eminent  examples  of  men  who  have  obtained  lasting  reputa- 
tions, and  that  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances.  Great  actions 
spring  from  this  belief.  Luther,  when  cited  to  appear  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  and  advised  by  his  friends  not  to  go,  said,  "  I 
am  called  in  the  name  of  God  to  go,  and  I  would  go,  though  I 
were  certain  to  meet  as  many  devils  in  "Worms  as  there  are  tdles 
on  the  houses." 

All  the  efforts  made  to  reclaim  the  vicious  and  instruct  the 
ignorant  proceed  on  the  fact  of  man  being  a  moral  and  account- 
able being.  It  were  useless  to  attempt  to  elevate  the  masses 
of  the  community,  were  they  wholly  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances. The  British  Controversialist,  too,  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  men  possess  the  power  of  forming  opinions,  by  comparing 
and  judging  conflicting  evidence.  Self-culture  would  be  an  im- 
possibility, on  the  assumption  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances. "  The  whole  language  of  men,"  says  Price,  "  all  their 
practical  sentiments  and  scnemes,  and  the  whole  frame  of  human 
affairs,  are  foimded  upon  the  notion  of  liberty,  and  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  nothing  is  made  to  depend 
upon  ourselves,  or  that  our  purposes  and  determinations  are  not 
subjected  to  our  own  command,  but  the  result  of  an  invincible 

natural  nece8sity."t 

In  proportion  as  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  is  unacknow- 
ledgecf,  is  vice  prevalent,  honour  disregarded,  and.  the  dignity  of 
man  lowered.    As  it  pervades  the  minds  of  individuals,  and  is 

♦  G.  Cornewall  Lewis's  "Politics,"  chap,  xxiii.,  §  10. 
f  rrice  8  "  Tevievv  of  Principal  Question,*'  chap.  viii. 
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felt  by  natioDB,  is  man  ennobled,  society  piogreflsiye,  and  truth 
triumphant. 

Those  who  maintain  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  hence  not  responsible  for  his  beliefs,  dispositions,  or  actions, 
have  to  proye— 

1.  That  all  our  ideas  are  deriTed  from  sensation. 

2.  That  all  our  yolitions  hare  an  objectite  cause,  not  a  part  of, 
or  dependent  upon,  ourselves. 

3.  That  spontaneity  is  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  man. 

4.  That  conscience  is  not  the  principle  of  moral  approbation 
and  disapprobation — ^the  ffreat  re^lative  power  which  governs, 
restrains,  and  Erects  all  the  affections  and  passions. 

"  So  long  as  Mr.  Owen,"  says  Morell,  '*  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  sensationalists,  performs  the  real  mission  of  this 
school  of  philosophy,  by  pointing  out  the  importance  of  attend* 
ing  to  the  influence  which  outward  things  exert  upon  the  mind 
and  character,  he  is  to  be  admired  and  applauded ;  but  when  he 
drives  his  principles  to  an  extreme,  shaking  the  pillars  of  morals 
and  religion,  and  involving  all  human  thin^  in  one  unalterable 
chain  of  fixed  necessitf ,  he  presents  another  instance  to  be  added 
to  the  many  which  have  gone  before,  of  the  absurdities  into 
which  those  men  invariably  fall,  who  devote  their  whole  life  to 
the  expansioiL  of  one  idea,  to  the  neglect  of  everything  else."* 

W. 

*  "Speculative  Philosophy,"  hj  J.  D.  Moral!,  voL  i.,  part  il,  chap,  iv., 
p.  481. 


Tiux,  the  most  precious  of  all  possessions,  is  commonly  the 
least  prized.  It  is,  like  health,  regretted  when  gone,  but  rarely 
hapioved  when  present.  We  know  it  is  irrecoverable,  yet  throw 
it  wantonly  away.  We  know  it  is  fleet,  yet  fiul  to  catch  the 
i^meut  moment.  It  is  the  space  of  life,  and  while  we  never 
P^perly  occupy  its  limits,  we  neverth^ess  murmur  at  their 
^^^nowness.  It  is  the  field  of  exertion,  and  while  we  continually 
leave  it  fallow,  we  yet  sorrow  over  our  stiated  harvest. 

HixTH. — Harmless  mirth  is  the  best  cordial  against  the  con- 
"omption  of  the  spirits  :  wherefore  jesting  is  not  unlawful,  if  it 
^^^espasseth  not  in  quantity,  quality,  or  season. — Fuller. 

^rooD  QuALiTiis. — ^I  havo  kuown  some  men  possessed  of  good 
^l^alities  which  were  very  serviceable  to  others,  but  useless  to 
^^emselves;  like  a  sun-dM  on  the  front  of  a  house,  to  inform 
^e  neighbours  and  passengers,  but  not  the  owner  within.— 

Advicb  to  Youko  Mek. — ^The  best  rules  to  form  a  young 
^  are,  to  talk  little,  to  hear  much,  to  reflect  alone  upon  what 
^  passed  in  company,  to  distrust  one's  own  opinions,  andvalae 
<««*»  that  deserve  it.— A>  W.  Temple. 

L 
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IS  THE  CHAHACTEE  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
WORTHY  OF  ADMIRATION  P 

▲FFIBJCATITE   ARTICLE. — II. 

It  is  said,  with  mucli  truth,  that  actions  are  the  indexes  to 
character.    **  To  judge  of  character,"  says  our  friend  V.  V., 
*'  we  must  look  far  its  manifestations  in  the  acts  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  the  early  impressions  and  education  we  may 
j^eneraUy  trace  the  founcuition  of  the  yarious  traits  exhibited  in 
it."    The  experiences  of  daily  life,  in  one  form  or  other,  and 
more  or  less  strikingly,  fumisn  ample  eyidences  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark.    Individuals,  public  and  private,  hish  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  in  every  capacity,  are  esteemed  and  nonoured,  or 
despised  and  rejected,  according  to  the  virtuous  or  evil  nature  of 
their  motives  and  actions.    Nations  and  communities  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  morality,  greatness,  power,  industry,  and 
wealth,  or  reproached  for  their  vices,  ignorance,  idleness,  and 
poverty,  only  in  proportion  to  the  exalted  or  degraded  position 
m  which  their  rulers  and  people  stand  in  the  great  scale  of 
human  character,  and  the  facilities  which  they  afford  for  the 
increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  improvement  in  the  arts 
and  sciences;    the  civil   and  religious  privileges  which  tKey 
confer ;  their  preservation  of  rights,  and  their  redress  of  wrongs ; 
their  encouragement  of  the  virtues,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
incentives  they  create  to  the  practices  of  indolence  and  immo- 
rality, by  open  example,  or,  what  is  equally  as  bad,  by  passive 
submission.    And  this  wise  and  universal  mode  of  estimating 
the  characters  of  nations  and  people,  and  testing  their  merits  or 
demerits,  collectively  or  individually,  bears  with  it,  we  think, 
rather  than  otherwise,  a  very  beneficial  influence;  because,  if 
the  character  of  an  individual  is  determined  by  his  actions,  and 
his  happiness  and  position  in  society  depend  on  the  judgment 
formed  of  him,  there  exists  an  impulse  for  him  to  pursue  such  a 
course  of  conduct  as  is  consistent  with  the  highest  state  of  moral 
rectitude,  and  as  is  desirable  in  all  men  having  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  the  state. 

We  smill  not  depart  from  this  process  of  estimating  the 
qualities  of  individuals  in  our  examination  into  the  diaraoter  of 
die  subject  of  this  discussion,  the  result  of  which  will,  we  con- 
fidently  believe,  prove  that  the  judgment  we  have  formed  in  the 
affirmative  of  the  question  is  based  on  a  substantial  foundation. 
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When  Qaeea  Elizabetli  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  pro* 
claimed  Queen  of  England,  the  news  was  reoeired  by  the  people 
with  the  lireliest  satisfaction  and  joy.  "The  bells  of  ful  the 
churches  were  set  ringing;  tables  were  spread  in  the  streets, 
where  was  plentiful  eating  and  drinking  and  making  merry ; 
and  at  night  bonfires  were  lit  in  all  directions,  and  the  skies 
were  reddened  bj  flames  which  had  not  consumed  human 
yictims."*  A  prisoner,  guarded  by  soldiers  in  a  miserable  cell, 
she  became  at  once  a  ^ueen,  surrounded  by  her  nobles  in  a 
stately  palace ;  and  once  m  that  exalted  position, — a  position  to 
which  sne  was  entitled,  not  less  by  the  will  of  her  people  than 
by  hereditary  right, — she  swayed  the  re^al  sceptre  witn  a  firm 
liand«  and  exercised  her  prerogative  with  wisdom,  mildness,  justice, 
and  impartiality — ^in  a  word,  as  a  Queen ;  and  yet,  perhaps  no 
prince  or  princess  erer  took  possession  of  the  throne  with  so  many 
difficulties  to  encounter  and  oyercome.  France,  Scotland,  Spain, 
the  Pope,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  were  her  open 
or  secret  enemies.  Parties  ana  factions,  the  majority  of  which 
were  headed  by  popish  bigots,  threatened  to  disturb  tranquillity 
at  home ;  while  many  politicians,  popular  in  the  last  reign,  were 
unwilling  to  conform  to  her  principles  of  ^oremment,  and  to  pay 
her  that  obeisance  which  a  queen  can  claim,  and  is  entitled  to, 
from  her  subjects.  But  with  a  mind,  a  heart,  and  a  spirit  becom- 
ing a  monarch,  she  resisted  hostilities,  suppressed  insurrections, 
secored  the  affections  of  her  people,  and  showed  her  bitterest 
enemies,  the  Papists,  such  an  example  of  moderation  and  for* 
bearance,  as  they  might  admire  but  could  not  imitate. 

The  first  objects  to  which  Elizabeth  applied  herself  with  any 
degree  of  assiduity,  were  the  extinction  of  Popery  and  the 
es&blishment  of  Protestantism.  This  was  politic  on  her  part, 
particularly  as  the  nation  loudly  called  for  reformation,  and  as 
the  atrocious  excesses  committed  by  the  Papists  during  Mary's 
i^gn  had,  rather  than  strengthened,  essentially  weakened  the 
catholic  interests,  by  infusing  into  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
desire  for  change  in  a  system  of  religion  so  cruel  in  its  practices, 
and  consequently  so  repugnant  to  their  feelings.  She  passed 
act  after  act  in  favour  of  the  Reformation ;  repealed  those  stieitutes 
of  Mary  which  acknowledged  the  Pope's  supremacy  over  the 
church,  and  which  enforced  submission  to  his  dogmatism  and  the 
old  acts  against  heresy;  she  re-established  the  use  of  the 
Common  Prayer-book,  the  reading  of  the  services  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  ordered  the  articles  of  religion,  now  reduced  to 
thirty-nine,  as  revised  by  the  bishops  ana  adopted  by  the  con- 
vocation, to  be  published,  and  made  it  imperative  upon  the  clergy 
to  subscribe  thereto. 

BegardlesB  of  papal  bulls  and  the  threats  and  admonitions  of 

*  Stow;  Holinshcd;  Barnet. 
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oatholio  lords  and  bishops — confident  in  the  support  of  her 

J>eople,  encouraged  by  their  affections,  and  animated  by  a  desire 
or  ner  country's  weaJ,  she  trampled  over  all  opposition,  baffled 
all  her  adversaries  by  her  superior  wisdom,  and  established  that 
reliffion  which  we  now  have  the  inestimable  privilege  to  enjoy. 

Well  may  "Threlkeld"  observe,  in  his  able  article,  that 
"  Elisabeth  deserves  fbaise  for  the  discretion  and  wisdom  witb 
which  this  delicate  operation  was  carried  on,"  which  "  discretion 
and  wisdom,"  he  continues,  "  were  qualities  she  always  evincedJ* 
That  is  one  amission  by  "  Threlkeld  "  very  favorable  to  EUza« 
beth,  an  admission  to  me  effect  that  she  strenuously  exerted 
her  best  talents — in  this  respect  at  all  events— ;/br  the  hesi 
interests  qf  her  people  (why  not  more  carefully  conceal  your 
ad^iral^on  of  the  lady,  fidend  "  Threlkeld  "  P) ;  but  history  goes 
a  little  further,  and  says,  with  a  result  thai  exceeded^  perhaps, 
the  fnost  sanguine  anticipations  of  her  most  ardent  admirers. 
And  for  that  great  and  mighty  work,  which  a  revolution  could 
not  have  effected,  is  she  not  worthy  of  our  admiration  P  "  What- 
ever mi^ht  be  the  faults  of  Elizabeth,"  says  one  of  our  highest 
authorities,*  "  it  was  plain  that,  to  speak  humanly,  the  fate  of 
the  realm  and  of  all  reformed  Churches y  was  staked  on  the  secwrity 
qf  her  person  and  on  the  success  qf  her  administration.  To 
strengthen  her  hands  was,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  a  patriot 
and  a  Protestant ;  and  that  duty  was  well  performed."  It  would 
not  have  been  the  duty  of  her  subjects  to  give  her  support — that 
support  would  not  have  been  so  willingly  and  so  amply  afforded, 
did  there  not  exist  an  absolute  necessity  for  reform  m  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  country ;  and  that  reformation  would  never 
have  been  produced,  were  it  not  for  that  "  discretion  and  wis- 
dom "  which  Elizabeth  evinced,  to  her  great  and  lasting  honour. 
In  or  about  the  year  1587,  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  annoyed  at 
Elizabeth's  rejection  of  his  hand  in  marriage,  and  incited  oy  the 
Pope,  who  was  desirous  of  impeding  the  progress  of  the  Heforma- 
tion,  threatened  to  invade  England.  Emooldened  by  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  the  number  and  power  of  his 
fleet,  he  cherished  no  hope  but  that  of  complete  success  in  the 
undertaking ;  while  the  naked  state  of  our  coasts,  the  paucity  of 
our  ships  of  war,  and  the  inexperience  of  our  sailors  in  naval 
warfare  (who,  however,  lacked  none  of  that  daring  and  bravery 
which  is  inherent  in  Britons),  furnished  some  cause  for  anxie^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Enghsh.  But  Elizabeth  prepared  to  resist 
the  foe  with  a  spirit  and  an  energy  that  claims  our  warmest 
admiration.  She  levied  troops,  strengthened  her  fleets,  fortified 
her  garrisons,  built  new  forts,  detached  portions  of  her  forces  on 
all  points  of  the  coast,  and  personally  superintended  the  process 
t>f  the  various  works  in  her  arsenals.    Everywhere  the  din  of  war 

♦  Macaiilay'fi  "  Histoiy  of  England,"  voL  i.,  p.  61. 
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was  loud  and  long  and  heavy.    Both  sides  of  the  Thames  were 
strongly  fortified,  as  it  was  expected  that  the  Spaniards  would  at- 
tempt to  atta4^k  London.  At  Tilbury  Fort  a  great  camp  was  formed* 
consisting  of  22,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  between  which  pUoe 
and  the  metropolis  were  stationed  a  force  of  28,000  men,  com- 
manded hj  Lord  Hunsden.    It  was  here  that  she  reviewed  her 
troops,  "  riding  a  war  horse,  wearing  armour  on  her  back,  and 
carrying  a  marshal's  truncheon  in  her  hand,"  encouraging  them 
with  her  presence,  and  exciting  them  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
vith  her  eloquent  addresses.    "  My  loving  people,"  said  she,  on 
one  occasion,  "  we  have  been  persuaded  by  some  that  are  careful 
for  our  safety  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed 
multitudes,  tor  fear  of  treaoheiy ;  but,  I  assure  you«  I  do  not 
desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and  loving  people.    Let 
t^rrants  fear !    I  have  always  so  behaved  myself  that,  under  God, 
I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal 
hearts  and  goodwill  of  my  subjects,  and  therefore  I  am  come 
among  you  at  this  time,  not  as  for  my  recreation  and  sport,  but 
being  resolved,  in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die 
amongst  you  all — to  hiy  down  for  my  God,  for  my  kingdom,  and 
for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my  blood  even,  m  the  dust.    I 
know  tkiu  I  have  bid  the  body  qfa  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I 
have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  JEngland,  too  ;  and 
think  foul  scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe 
should  dare  to  invade  the  'borders  of  my  reahns.     To  which, 
rather  than  anjf  dishonour  shall  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take 
up  arms,    J  myself  will  ^  Sf^^^  general — thejudae  and  rewarder 
tf every  one  ofyowr  virtues  in  the  field,**  Influencea  br  her  example 
and  courage,  volunteers  flocked  to  her  standard  by  tnousands,  and 
resolved  to  die  in  its  defence.    The  nobles  and  neople  rendered 
pecuniary  assistance,  and  fitted  out  and  armea,  at  their  owa 
expense,  a  large  number  of  merchant  ships ;  and  thus,  in  course 
ofa  short  time,  very  effective  forces  were  raised,  both  on  land 
and  sea,  cabbie  to  cope  with  any  enemv.     At  length  the 
Armada — which  the  proud  Spaniards  styled  Invincible ! — ^arrived 
in  the  Channel.    "  It  comprised  one  hundred  and  thirty  vesseb, 
of  all  sizes,  mounting  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty -six 
gons,"  and  carzying,  m  addition  to  the  seamen,  "  twenty  thousand 
land  troops,  among  whom  were  two  thousand  volunteers  of  the 
noblest  families  in  Spain."    Our  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Drake,  met  and  eng^ed  them.    We  know  the  result.    Aided  by 
the  elements,  our  smps  so  far  destroyed  this  "  Invincible  Armada^ ' 
that  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  of  which  it  wes 
composed  only  fifty-three  returned  to  Spain !    On  this  enterprise 
depended,  we  may  say,  the  success  of  the  Beformation,  ana,  we 
may  add,  Elizabeth's  fate ;  and  to  her  who  so  effectually  main- 
tained the  honour  of  Britain  and  the  dignity  of  her  crown,  are 
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we  indebted  for  this  freedom  from  worse  than  the  bondage  of 
slavery — ^the  thraldom  of  the  Pope  1 

These  warlike  measures  were  necessarily  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  country;  but  Elizabeth  did  not  oppress  her 
people  with  heavy  taxes  to  support  them.  She  was  remarkably 
frugal  with  her  treasury,  and  even  deemed  it  prudent  to  make 
provision  for  any  contmgencies  that  might  have  arisen;  and, 
consequently,  the  evils  of  war  were,  to  a  great  extent,  counter- 
acted, and  were  felt  but  little  by  the  people.  This  gave  them 
satisfaction,  increased  their  admiration  for  the  Queen,  and  dis- 
posed them  to  render  her  every  aid  that  she  needed.  Some 
writers  have,  indeed,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  sound 
judgment  and  deep  penetration  which  she  displayed  in  the  man« 
agement  of  her  finances  was  the  principal  cause  of  her  popularity. 
Her  conduct  in  this  respect  could  but  materially  add  to  her  many 
other  excellent  qualities,  while  it  commanded  the  esteem  of  her 
subjects ;  but  that  it  was  the  chief  reason  of  her  being  regarded 
with  so  much  favour  we  are  inclined  to  doubt.  However,  be  it 
so  or  not,  we  are  informed  that  she  paid  "those  great  debts 
which  long  lay  upon  the  crown,"  and  that  she  even  had  ample 
pecuniary  resources  at  her  command,  which  enabled  her  to  carry 
out  any  of  her  projects,  to  aid  any  wise  and  benevolent  move- 
ments, to  resist  or  suppress  anything  that,  in  her  opinion,  was 
inconsistent  with  the  happiness  of  her  people. 

The  poor  were  the  special  objects  of  her  compassion  and  care, 
and  her  reign  is  distinguished  by  her  incessant  efforts  to  ameli- 
orate their  condition.  "  Pauper  uhiquejacet"  she  would  often 
exclaim,  on  witnessing  her  destitute  subjects,*  numbers  of  whom 
would  congregate  in  places  where  she  was  expected  to  pass  to 
beg  alms  from  their  Queen,  which  she  bestowed  with  a  liberality 
imstinted,  and  a  grace  and  condescension  truly  pleasing.  In  her 
anxiety  for  their  welfare  and  comfort  she  devised  a  plan  more 
Jiumane  and  beneficial  than  even  feeding  and  clothing  of  millions, 
by  affording  them  the  means,  with  proper  industry/,  to  feed  and 
clothe  themselves  ;f  in  furtherance  of  which  a  statute  J  was  passed, 
the  first  section  of  which  directs  that  the  churchwardens  of  everjj 
parish,  "  and  fower,  three,  or  two  substanciall  householders  there, ' 
to  be  nominated  yearly,  "  shall  be  called  overseers  of  the  poore  of 
the  same  parishe,  and  they,  or  the  ^eater  parte  of  them,  snail  take 
order  from  tyme  to  tyme,  by  and  withe  the  consent  of  two  or  more 
Justices  of  Ireace,  for  settinge  to  worJce  of  the  children  of  all  such 
whose  parentes  shall  not,  by  the  saide  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers, or  the  greater  parte  of  them,  bee  thoughte  able  to  keepe  and 
maintaine  ^eire  children.   And  also  for  settinge  to  worke  all  such 

*  Pashley's  "  Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws,"  p.  188. 
t  Warren*s  "  BIackstone*8  Commentaries,"  ab.  ed.  686. 
X  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2. 
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p'sons,  married  or  unmarried,  havinge  no  meanes  to  maintaine 
them,  as  use  no  ordinairie  and  dailie  trade  of  lief  to  get  their  livinge 
by;  and  alsoe  to  raise  weeklte  or  otherwise,  bj  taxac6n  of  erery  in- 
habitant person,  near  and  other,  and  of  erV  occupier  of  landes, 
houses,  tythes,  impropriate  or  propriac'ons  of  tythes,  cole  mines,  or 
saleable  underwoods  m  the  saicLe  oarishe,  in  such  competent  sume 
and  sumes  of  money  as  they  shaU  think  fjrtt,  a  convenient  stocke 
offlaxe,  hempe,  toooll  thread,  iron,  and  other  necessarie  ware  and 
stuffe,  to  set  the  poore  on  leorke ;  and  alsoe  competent  sumes  of 
money  for  and  towards  the  necessarie  relief e  of  the  latne,  impotente, 
olde,  hlinde,  and  suche  other  amonge  them  being  poore  and  not 
able  to  ioorke,  and  also  for  tlie  putting  out  qf  suche  children  to  be 
apprentices,  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  same  parishe,  accordinge  to 
the  abilitie  of  the  same  parishe ;  and  to  doe  and  execute  all  other 
thinge,  as  well  for  the  disposinge  of  the  said  stocke  as  otherwise 
conc'ninge  the  p'misses,  as  to  them  shall  seeme  conyenient."  And 
as  a  proof  of  the  excelleno^  of  this  statute,  we  need  only  add  that 
under  its  provisions  all  relief  of  the  poor  of  England  and  Wales 
has  now  been  administered  for  two  centuries  ana  a  half! 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  character  of  Elizabeth  was  spotless, 
ai^d  our  readers  will  not,  from  our  preceding  remarks,  be  led  to 
suppose  that  we  are  of  that  opinion.  We  view  her  as  a  queen— 
a  queen  of  the  sixteenth  century — an  a^e  of  learning  ana  polite- 
ness, when  it  was  impossible  to  be  eminent  without  great  parts 
and  a  singular  habit  of  virtue,*  and  form  our  iud^ent  of  her 
accordin^y.  She  was  not,  did  not  pretend  to  be,  mfallible,  and 
what  few  errors  she  committed  are  most  trifling  comparatively 
with  her  many  virtues,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiarity 
of  her  times.  In  her  palace  she  was  an  example  to  her  people  in 
their  more  humble  spheres,  while  she  caremlly  watched  their 
interests  at  home  and  abroad.  "  She  encouraged  agriculture,  by 
allowing  a  free  exportation  of  corn ;  promoted  trade  and  navi- 
gation ;  and  so  much  increased  the  shipping  of  her  kingdom,  both 
By  building  vessels  of  force  herself,  and  suggesting  uke  under- 
takmgs  to  the  merchants,  that  she  was  justly  styled  the  restorer 
of  naval  glory,  and  the  Queen  of  the  northern  seas."t^ 

She  ^as  gifted  with  rare  talents,  was  well  versed  in  classics, 
and  could  speak  many  of  the  languages  of  her  day.  Of  her 
learning  the  following  fines  were  written  in  the  year  1570 : — 

'*  None  like  Elizabeth  was  foand  in 

Learning  so  dirine, 
She  had  the  perfect  skilful  art  of 

All  the  muses  nine. 
In  Latini,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  she 

Most  excellent  was  known; 
To  fordgn  kings,  embassadors, 

The  same  was  daily  shown. 

♦  Lord  Bacon.  t  Hame^ 
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The  Itafian,  French,  and  Spanish  tongne 

She  well  eoold  >pink  and  read, 
The  TorkUh  and  Arabian  speech 

Grew  perfect  at  har  need." 

Indeed,  of  all  the  qualities  suitable  for  a  sorereign,  and  a 
Boyereign  of  such  a  realm  as  it  was  her  privilege  to  goyeni,  sbe 
was  possessed  to  an  eminent  degree.  "The  solid  judgment, 
immense  capacity,  and  deep  penetration  which  she  diBCoyered  in 
the  choice  of  her  ministers,  the  management  of  her  finances,  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  have  deservedly  acquired  thepraUe 
and  admirati<m  of  posterity  ;  while  her  prudence  and  yiguanoe, 
her  yigour,  constancy,  and  magnanimity,  have  never,  perhaps, 
been  surpassed  by  any  monarch  in  ancient  or  modem  history"* 
It  would  seem  as  if— 

"  Fate  itself  her  sovereign  p<mer  obeyed." 

On  these  pounds,  supported  as  we  are  by  such  high  testi- 
mony, and  taking  all  matters  into  consideration,  we  submit,  that 
not  denying  that  on  some  few  points,  one  or  two  of  which 
"  Threlkeld  "  has  noticed  in  his  excellent  paper,  her  character  is 
open  to  censure,  we  haye  maintained  an  amrmative  yiew  of  this 
interesting  question.  T.  W.  B. 

*  Finnock's  **  Goldsmith^s  History  of  England." 
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CoNSTANTiNOPLB,  which  has  been  called  the  **  Queen  of  the 
Universe,"  is,  like  Bome  and  Moscow,  seated  upon  seyen  hills ; 
yet,  unlike  those  cities,  it  enioys  the  advantage  of  the  refreshinff 
ocean  breezes.  The  Sea  of  Marmora  washes  it  on  one  side,  and 
an  arm  of  the  Bosphorus,  called  the  Harbour  of  the  Grolden 
Horn,  on  the  other.  It  is  built  on  a  promontory  of  triangular 
shapje,  of  which  the  base  is  landward.  The  natural  beauties  of 
its  situation  are  so  great,  that  writers  of  history  haye  exhausted 
their  eloquence  to  describe  it.  It  makes  its  best  impression  as 
approached  from  the  sea,  when  terrace  rises  above  terrace  from 
the  margin  of  the  water,  interspersed  with  the  marked  foliage  of 
the  cypress  groyes. 

The  new  seraglio  of  the  Sultan,  with  its  gardens,  occupies  the 
apex  of  the  triangle,  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  battle- 
ments and  towers,  which  is  three  mues  in  circumference,  and  has 
twelve  gates.  This  wall  encircles  palaces  and  mosques,  "  a  city 
within  a  city ; "  from  six  to  seven  thousand  persons  reside  within 
its  bounds.  Art  has  here  lavished  all  her  power  to  grace  an 
abode  for  the  "  king  of  kings."  It  contains,  besides  apartments 
for  the  800  ladies  of  the  harem,  chambers  filled  with  robeSi 
brocades,  yelvet,  gold  cloth,  bridles  and  saddles  covered  with 
jewels,  scimitars  and  pistols  glittering  with  diamonds,  with  sub- 
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terranean  yanlto  of  treasure.  The  walls  enclose  an  extensiye 
square,  where  the  annual  carayan  to  Mecca  still  assembles,  that 
the  Ottoman  Court  may  witness  its  departure. 

The  seraglio  oommands  an  omriTalled  prospect  across  the 
Bosphorus.  It  is  opposite  to  Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb,  the 
Chrysophrasus,  or  Cholden  City  of  the  ancients ;  so  called,  from 
the  magical  effect  produced  upon  it  by  the  setting  sun.  Behind 
it  rise  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  with  Mount  Olympus, 
snow-clad  and  supreme,  oyer  them  all.  The  matchless  harbour 
of  the  Golden  Horn,  fiye  miles  in  length,  yet  capable  of  having 
its  mouth  dosed  by  a  single  chain,  Ims  aU  the  naes  of  Europe 
floating  on  its  bosom ;  hundreds  of  "  caiques,"  or  snarp*prowed 
boats,  plying  hither  and  thither  among  them.  On  its  further 
side  lie  the  suburbs  of  Gulata  and  Pera,  connected  with  the 
city  by  a  floating  bridge;  these  are  the  Frank  quarters,  and 
here  ike  ambassadors  haye  their  palaces,  the  rich  Jewish  bankers 
reside,  and  an  air  of  European  civilization  is  apparent.  Looking 
from  Pera  across  the  harbour  to  the  imperial  city,  with  its  36§ 
mosQues,  its  30  bazaars,  its  300  foimtains,  and  its  100,000 
wooaen  houses,  it  often  lies  cut  out  on  the  clear  sky,  like  a 
picture,  without  a  curl  of  smoke  to  break  the  illusion. 

But  these  charms  are  all  external.    The  illusion  vanishes  on 
entering  the  streets,  which  we  should  often  call  lanes,  and  find- 
ing an  indescribable  pavement,  interlaced  with  muddy  holes, 
and  impeded  by  heaps  of  filth,  which  the  herds  of  unowned  dogs, 
always  foraging,  do  not  suffice  to  clear.    The  houses  present 
dead  walls  to  tne  passenger ;  they  have  neither  name  nor  number, 
and  derive  their  hght  and  air  from  interior  court-yards ;  many 
parts  of  ^e  city  are  in  ruins,  from  the  fires  that  are  constantly 
occurring,  and  which  have  been  known  to  consume  12,000  dwell- 
ingg  at  one  time.    Indeed,  Constantinople  is  said  "  to  be  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  to  rise  again  from  its  ashes,  about  everj  fifteen 
years ;"  yet  the  sufferers  rebuild  without  any  attempt  at  improve^ 
ment,  and  make  no  efforts  to  prevent  a  recurrence  or  the  calami^. 
As  you  pass  along,  seeking  some  person,  whom  it  may  take 
you  a  winter's  day  to  find, — ^for  the  streets  are  immuned  also,-— 
you  hear  behind  you  the  sound  "  Au,  Johnny !"  and  must  move 
out  of  the  way  for  a  Turkish  porter,  with  some  towering  burden 
on  his  back ;  or  for  two  or  three  porters,  with  a  pole  on  their 
shoulders,  swinging  casks  or  great  cases ;    or,  perhaps,  for  a 
string  of  mules,  or  even  camels,  filling  up  the  narrow  way ;  and, 
oh!  the  thick  thronging  multitude  in  various  costumes,  and 
speaking  many  languages.    You  must  give  a  few  piastres  to  a 
poor  Jew,  on  the  floating  bridge,  to  be  your  guide  and  inter- 
peter  ;  for  he  knows  most  of  uie  European  and  many  Asiatic 
languages.    He  wears  Turkish  trousers,  and  a  large  fur  caftan, 
witn  a  red  fez  or  skuU-cap  on  his  head,  wound  round  with 
linen.    Tou  may  know  his  physiognomy  among  all  the  strange 
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and  motley  crowd ;  and  ho  will  tell  you  that  170,000  of  his 
brethren  are  to  be  foond  in  Turkey,  You  will«  perhaps  to  your 
snrpriBe,  see  many  Turks  untorbaned,  in  coats,  waistcoats,  and 
trousers,  like  the  Giaour  they  once  despised ;  the  red  fez  only 
marks  them^  as  not  European ;  the  lower  orders  retain  the 
Asiatic  dress;  and  the  nlemas,  or  Mahommedan  priests,  pre* 
serve  the  elegant  robe  and  turban.  You  may,  perhaps,  meet 
the  Sheik  al  Islam,  their  lugh  priest,  with  his  white  beard,  and 
robes  of  green  and  gold.  The  Turkish  ladies,  veiled,  wander  at 
will  through  the  eaj  bazaars*^for  each  merchandize  has  its 
bazaar.  "You  may  know  the  Armenian  by  his  flowing  dress  and 
black  kalpack,  and  purple  slippers ;  and  the  Pasha's  troops  are 
in  scarlet,  with  their  caps  like  flower-pots,  stuck  with,  large 
feathers.  But,  having  glanced  at  the  inhabitants,  we  must 
return  to  the  city. 

Alison  sajTs  of  Constantinople,  "  that  in  every  a^e  since  its 
foundation,  it  has  formed  a  cnief  object  of  the  ambition  of  the 
world's  rulers ;  because  it  is,  from  its  position,  the  natural  em- 
porium where  the  commerce  of  the  West  meets  that  of  tlie  East; 
the  midway  station,  where  the  internal  water  communication  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  unites  in  a  common  centre."  The 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  can  £11  the  harbour  of  its  Golden 
Horn  with  vessels,  freighted  with  the  fruits  and  grains  of  Egypt, 
with  the  gold  and  ivory  of  Africa,  with  the  silks  and  wines  of 
Italy,  the  wool  and  oils  of  Spain.  That  sea  can  also  wafb  to  her 
the  manufactures  of  England  and  France,  and  the  raw  produce 
of  all  the  vast  new  world  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  waters  of  * 
the  Danube,  the  Dneister,  and  the  Volga,  can  bring  to  her  the 
com,  the  furs,  and  the  minerals  of  Bussia, — the  crops  and  all 
exports  of  Germany  and  Hungary ;  whilst  the  caravans  of  the 
desert,  converging  at  Scutari,  may  contribute  the  shawls  of 
Persia,  the  jewels,  the  gums,  and  the  spices  of  India  and  Central 
Asia. 

It  only  requires  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railroad,  which 
might  be  traversed  in  fourteen  hours,  from  Scanderoon  to 
Aleppo,  to  renew  the  commerce  by  the  Euphrates,  and  to  make 
TuAey  the  highway  to  India ;  but  Turkey,  unless  in  the  form 
of  barDaric  chivalry,  is  not  an  enterprising  power.  The  CTurk 
moves  proudly  and  quietly  among  the  people  who  outnumber 
him  in  nis  own  domimons.  The  Qreek  residents  imdertake  his 
commerce;  the  Jews  and  Armenians  concern  themselves  witb 
his  finance;  and,  amid  his  glorious  land,  with  its  mines  of 
copper  and  silver,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  salt  unworked — its  soil 
luxuriant  as  that  of  the  tropics,  yet  not  supplying,  for  want  of 
culture,  the  present  thinly  scattered  population, — he  sits  silently 
down  in  the  composure  of  his  fatalist  faith,  to  contemplate  the 
decaying  away  of  his  empire,  saying,  "Allah  Kerim,  God  iB 
mercifril.    We  shall  see,"'— The  Book  and  its  Missions. 
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"  THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD." 

"  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.** 

WHi.T  die  Boyal  Preacher  has  said  of  the  eveuts  which  occur 
in  the  external  world  may  be  asserted  with  ahnost  equal  truth 
of  the  uniyerse  of  mind.  The  amount  of  really  original  thought 
produced  in  this  age  of  book-making  is  yery  much  less  than  we 
are  apt  to  suppose.  Once  or  twice  m  an  age  a  genius  appears, 
fearlessly  expiring  the  domain  of  truth;  discoverinff  yerdure 
and  beauty  on  what  were  heretofore  supposed  to  haye  oeen  arid 
wastes;  finding  yeins  of  precious  metal  in  mines  long  since 
abandoned  as  exhausted;  bringing  up  "gems  of  purest  ray 
serene  "  from  the  "  dark  unfiftthomed  cayes  of  ocean ;'  -^but  tfaie 
yisits  of  such  to  our  earth  are,  like  those  of  angels,  "  few  and  far 
between."  Whateyer  they  who  shall  liye  in  the  "  good  time 
coming"  may  be  priyileged  to  witness,  the  appearance  in  our 
mental  firmament  of  such  luminaries  as  Snakspere,  Bacon, 
Milton,  and,  perhaps  we  may  add,  Coleridge,  must  yet  be 
regarded  as  phenomena.  And  were  our  literature  pruned  of  all 
bat  the  works  of  genius,  applying  the  term  to  those  only  who 
contribute  new  ideas  to  the  common  stock,  it  would  be  reduced 
to  very  small  compass  indeed.  But  what  man  of  taste  would 
wish  to  see  such  a  pruning?  Much  as  we  admire  and  reyerence 
those  men  of  mighty  intellect,  there  is  enjoyment,  we  had  almost 
said  equal  enjoyment,  to  be  deriyed  from  a  perusal  of  the  works 
of  those  immeasurably  their  inferiors.  We  linger  with  delight 
in  communion  with  minds  whose  productions  display  nothmg 
of  the— 

"  Lofty  sense, 
Creatiye  fancy,  and  perception  keen, 
Thioogh  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart," 

which  so  fascinate  us  in  the  writings  of  Shakspere ;  nor  any  of 
the  mineled  sublimity  and  beauty  with  which  we  are  alternately 
OTerawed  and  enchanted  when  reading  "  Paradise  Lost." 

It  becomes  a  question  of  some  interest,  then,  what  it  is  which 
constitutes  the  charm  of  these  second  and  third-rate  authors. 
If  their  works  may  lay  no  claim  to  originalit^r  of  thought,  what 
is  the  redeeming  quakty  by  which  they  are  raised  in  our  estima* 
tion  80  nearly  to  the  level  of  those  who  occupy  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  P  It  seems  to  us  that  the  question  is  best  answered 
by  a  reference  to  external  nature,  which,  we  conceiyci  furnishes 
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UB  with  something,  if  not  perfectly  itnalogons  to  the  subject,  at 
least  illustrative  of  it. 

Whence  arises  that  buoyancy  of  spirit  we  feel  when  rapidly 
traversing  for  the  first  time  a  tract  of  country,  whose  surface 
presents  to  us  an  increasingly  diversified  succession  of  field  and 
forest,  hill  and  dale,  and  all  that  is  lovely  in  rural  scenery  P 
What  is  that  peculiarity  in  the  landscape  to  which  we  apply  tke 
epithet  "  beautiful  '\P  It  is  not  that  the  fields  are  greener,  or  the 
foliage  richer,  than  any  we  ever  before  witnessed  $  nor  that  the 
surface  of  the  country  rises  and  falls  in  more  graceful' imdula- 
tions ;  neither  is  it  that  the  rippling  of  the  brook  sounds  more 
musical,  nor  that  there  is  a  clearer  sky  overhead.  ProbablT 
each  of  these  individual  features  might  be  witnessed  wiUiin  liau 
a  dozen  miles  from  our  native  homestead ;  nay,  more  than  this, 
the  landscape  there  may  possess  more  intrinsic  beauty,  and  yety 
leaving  out  of  the  account  those  associations  whim  memory 
clusters  around  the  scenes  of  our  boyhood,  we  gaze  upon  ito 
varied  scenery  with  little  if  any  more  emotion  than  would  be 
excited  by  the  sight  of  a  countiy  as  flat  and  monotonous  as  an 
American  prairie  or  an  Arabian  desert.  We  might  Airther  con- 
ceive of  such  a  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  landscape  now  bo 
lovely  as  should  raise  in  our  breasts  no  feehngs  of  pleasure,  but 
rather  of  ennui. 

**  But  still  'tis  rural — trees  are  to  be  seen 
From  every  window,  and  the  fields  are  green; 
Dncks  paddle  in  the  pond  before  the  door, 
And  what  could  a  remoter  scene  show  more?  ^ 

A  whitewashed  cottage,  a  meadow,  a  cornfield,  a  river,  a  few 
trees,  or  a  country  church,  each  separately  considered,  do  not 
usually  strike  our  minds  as  possessing  any  peculiar  beauty ;  and 
yet  some  of  the  most  charming  prospects  we  have  witnessed 
might  be  reduced  to  a  few  such  smiple  elements.  The  fiact  is, 
that  our  enjoyment  of  such  scenes  arises,  not  from  the  objects 
of  which  they  may  be  composed,  as  regarded  singly,  but  from 
their  combination. 

And  as  it  is  in  the  material,  so  is  it  in  the  mental  world. 
There  are  authors,  the  beauty  of  whose  works  we  admire,  but  to 
whom  we  should  not  award  the  meed  of  originality,  any  xaore 
than  we  should  say  of  a  landscape  that  it  was  original.  Suppos- 
ing our  previous  acquaintance  with  literature  to  be  moderately 
extensive,  we  shall  probably  find  scarcely  a  thought  or  a  senti- 
ment  that  we  have  not  before  met  with  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  expansion  or  prominence ;  the  only  dinerence  is,  that 
they  now  ho£i  their  places  in  a  new  combinaoon. 

Though  Uie  result  might  not  compensate  for  the  labour,  we 
have  thought  it  woidd  be  interesting  to  enter  upon  a  coarse  of 
reading,  lutving  the  memoiy  previously  well  stored  with,  the 
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most  striking  and  original  ideas  of  our  giants  in  literature,  and 
to  notice,  as  we  proceed,  how  in  the  works  of  our  most  popular 
living  writers  the^  are  continually  recurring,  and  though 
famiuar,  yet  in  their  endless  diversity  of  light,  and  shade,  and 
perspective,  combining  to  form  a  scene  "  ever  charming,  ever 
new." 

The  subject  under  consideration  nurgests  some  practical 
remarks ;  for  the  sake  of  which,  indeed,  it  lus  been  introduced. 

In  the  republic  of  letters,  supposing  what  we  have  advanced 
to  be  correct,  there  are  two  distinct  orders  or  classes.  The 
higher  order  consists  of  those  possessed  of  jpowers  rare,  inherent, 
sod  unattainable  by  effort*  the  creations  oi  whose  genius  we  are 
free  to  admire,  but  may  not  yenture  to  emulate.  In  the  other, 
and  by  far  the  more  numerous  class,  are  included  all  those  who, 
drawing  out  ibe  threads  of  thought  from  the  prodactions  of  the 
former,  and  weaving  them  into  tne  texture  of  their  own  minds, 
present  us  with  a  result  which,  if  not  so  unique  or  so  strikiuf^  as 
the  original,  is  not  on  that  account  less  beautiful  or  less  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  The  former  class  may  be  compared  to  the  sun 
shining  in  his  strength,  the  latter  to  the  pale  and  silent  moon, 
which— 

**  Through  the  ether  aaik, 
And  gilds  the  mistj  ehadowB  of  the  rale," 

hut  whose  soft  and  pensire  light  is  not  the  less  welcome  because 
it  is  borrowed.  The  former  are  the  mighty  torrents  rushing 
down  the  mountain's  side,  the  latter  the  numerous  artificiiu 
watercourses,  by  which  the  plains  below  are  intersected,  and 
into  which  the  current  is  temporarily  diverted,  producing  vege- 
tation and  fertility  in  what  must  otherwise  have  been  wry  and 
bsrren  wastes. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  pant  after  literary  distinction, 
snd  whose  breasts  heave  with  aspirations  after  its  honours, 
pcnnit  us  to  say  that,  though  you  may  not  be  geniuses,  still  you 
are  not  on  that  account  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  or  to  fold  your 
^ds  in  despair.  Though  there  are  towering  peaks,  wnose 
siDnmits  you  can  never  reach,  there  is  an  elevation  to  which. 
With  ordinary  ability  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of  applica- 
uon  and  perseverance,  you  may  certainly  attain ;  but  its  attain- 
i>^nt  will  only  be  the  result  of  imwearied  energy  and  unrelazed 
effort.  Endeavour,  by  a  course  of  mental  discipline,  to  form 
l^its  of  strong  masculine  thought ;  cultivate  your  taste ;  learn 
|o  acc[Tiire  just  perceptions  of,  and  to  appreciate,  the  true  and 
I'csQtifu],  whether  in  nature  or  art;  and,  though  the  process 
^av  be  tedious,  and  may  make  large  drafts  upon  your  patience 
fnd  self^enial,  the  result  will  more  than  compensate  you  for 
tiietoiL 

N 
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"  Lives  of  all  great  men  remind  na 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  ns 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

"  Let  ns,  then,  be  np  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  panning, 
Learn  to  labonr  and  to  wait." 

Mjlbtik  Mybtlx. 


A  GOOD  conscience  is  more  to  be  desired  than  all  the  riches  of 
the  East.  How  sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  him  who  can  lie  down 
on  his  pillow  and  review  the  transactions  of  everj  day  without 
condemning  himself!  A  good  conscience  is  the  finest  opiate. 
Nemo  mains  felix, — Knox's  WitUer  Evenings, 

Zxi.Lons  men  are  ever  displaying  to  you  the  strength  of  their 
belief,  while  judicious  men  are  showing  you  the  grounds  of  it.— 
Shenstone's  JSssavs. 

AssiSTANCB. — -Those  who  are  constrained  to  solicit  for  assist- 
ance are  really  to  be  pitied ;  those  who  receive  it  without,  are  to 
be  envied ;  but  those  who  bestow  it  unasked,  are  to  be  admired. 
'^—^tntnef'tnan, 

TiMB-STEALii7G. — It  IS  Well  knowu  that  time  once  passed 
never  returns,  and  that  the  moment  which  is  lost  is  lost  for  erer. 
Time,  therefore,  ought,  above  all  other  kinds  of  property,  to  be 
free  from  invasion ;  and  yet  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  claim 
the  power  of  wasting  that  time  which  is  the  right  of  others. 
This  usurpation  is  so  general,  that  a  very  small  piurt  of  the  year 
is  spent  by  choice ;  scarcely  anything  is  done  when  it  is  intended, 
or  obtained  when  it  is  desired.  Life  is  continually  ravaged  by 
invaders;  one  steals  away  an  hour,  and  another  a  day;  one 
conceals  the  robbery  by  hurrying  us  into  business,  another  by 
bullying  us  with  amusement;  the  depredation  is  continuect 
through  a  thousand  vicissitudes  of  tumult  and  tranquillity,  till, 
having  lost  all,  we  can  lose  no  more. 

PopiTLAB  Instruction. — To  instruct  mankind  in  things  the 
most  excellent,  and  honour  and  applaud  those  learned  men  who 
perform  this  service  with  industry  and  care,  is  a  duty,  the  per- 
formance of  which  must  procure  the  love  of  all  good  men. — 
Kefiophon, 

Eloquence. — Great  is  the  power  of  eloquence ;  but  never  is 
it  so  ffreat  as  when  it  pleads  along  with  nature,  and  the  culprit 
is  a  child  strayed  from  his  duty,  and  returned  to  it  again  with 
tears. — Sterne's  Sermons, 

Pleasuees.— -Put  this  restriction  on  your  pleasures :  be  cau- 
tious that  they  injure  no  being  which  has  life.— Zimmerman. 
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MACAULAY'S  HISTOEY  OP  ENGLAND. 

VOLS.  III.,  IV. 

Thb  oontinnation  of  thii  magnificent  hiitory  is  at  last  in  the* 
liands  of  the  public,  heralded  by  a  larger  numoer  of  8abscriber» 
than,  perhaps,  erer  before  known. 

The  style  ia  essentially  "  Macaolayish  *' — ^the  same  word* 
painting,  the  same  vifforons  outline  and  splendid  colouring,  the 
same  fondness  for  eflect  and  admirable  ^ouping,  and  (must  we 
say  it  P)  the  same  exaggeration — flights  brighter,  points  stronger, 
and  tints  darker  than  truth  requires. 

The  Yolumes  now  before  us  comprise  a  period  of  not  auite  nine 
years,  extending  iiom  the  Proclamation  of  William  ana  Mary  to 
the  peace  of  Il;^swick,  contained  in  nearly  sixteen  hundred  pages, 
and  has  occupied  the  historian  seven  years ;  and  we  fear  tnat 
this  history  will  be  but  a  fragment  after  all ;  a  colossal  one,  but 
still  a  fragment,  for  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  require  the 
patriarchal  age,  boUi  for  author  and  readers,  to  bring  down  the 
story  to  our  own  times.  Ihe  history  is  so  diffusiye  and  dis- 
curnye,  such  repeated  excursions  into  the  more  pleasant,  per- 
baps,  but  less  profitable  regions  of  fancy,  that  though  the  reader 
is  carried  on  by  the  mystic  power  which  charms  him  to  the  page, 
there  is  a  vague  unsatisfaction  when  the  work  is  done. 

In  a  hasty  review,  as  the  present  must  of  necessity  be,  we 
cannot  attempt  anytlung  beyond  a  sketch  of  the  whole,  extracting 
some  of  the  salient  points  as  we  proceed ;  and  the  reader  will  at 
once  perceive  that  the  main  figure  on  the  canvas,  to  which  all 
others  are  subordinate,  is  William  of  Oraufi^e,  standing  out  pro- 
minent in  the  foreground.  He  is  presented  to  us,  b^  this  magic 
delineator,  as  something  more  than  mere  man;  his  faults  are 
thrown  in  only  as  shading,  to  bring  out  the  brighter  side  of  his 
character  with  greater  vividness.  As  a  literary  performance  it 
will  bear  comparison  with  Hume's  Charles  ll.  In  both  we 
trace  the  hand  of  a  master,  but  could  fiun  wish  that  the  portraits 
came  nearer  the  originals. 

Of  the  state  of  tli^  Court  after  the  Eevolution,  and  the  amount 
of  corruption  which  pervaded  all  ranks,  the  historian  gives  a 
painful  account : — 

**  From  the  time  of  the  Bciftorstioa  to  the  time  of  the  BeydntioD,  neglect  and 
fnnd  bed  been  almost  conitsntlj  impairing  the  efficiency  of  erery  depurtmeat 
of  the  gorernment.  Honours  and  public  tmets,  peerages,  baronetcies,  regi- 
ments, frigates,  embassies,  goremments,  commisstonersbips,  leases  of  crown 
lands,  oootncts  for  clothing,  for  provisions,  for  ammunition,  pardons  for  mnr- 
der,  for  robbery,  fbr  anon,  were  sold  at  Whitehall  scarcely  less  openly  than 
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asparagns  at  Corent  Garden  or  herriogs  at  Billingsgate.  Brokers  had  been 
incessantly  plying  for  custom  in  the  pnrlieus  of  the  court;  and  of  these  brokers 
the  most  successful  had  been,  in  the  days  of  Charles,  the  harlots,  and  in  the 
days  of  James,  the  priests.  From  the  palace,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  this 
pestilence,  the  taint  had  dififased  itself  throngh  every  office  and  through  eveiy 
rank  in  eyery  office,  and  had  everywhere  produced  fieebleness  and.  disorganiza- 
tion. So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  decay,  that,  within  eight  years  after 
the  time  when  Oliver  had  been  the  umpire  of  Enrope,  the  roar  of  the  guns  of 
De  Ruyter  was  heard  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  vices  which  bad  brought 
fhat  great  humiliatian  on  the  country  bad  ever  since  been  rooting  themseftvea 
deeper  and  spreading  themselves  wider.  James  bad,  to  do  him  justice*  ear- 
reeted  a  few  of  the  gross  abuses  which  disgraced  the  naval  administration. 
Yet  the  naval  administration,  in  spite  of  his  attempts  to  reform  it,  moved  the 
contempt  (^  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the  dockyards  of  France  and  Hol- 
land. The  military  administration  was  still  worse.  The  courtiers  took  brib^ 
from  the  colonels ;  the  colonels  cheated  the  soldfera;  the  commissaries  sent  in 
long  bills  for  what  had  never  been  furnished  ;  the  keepers  of  the  arsenals  sold 
the  public  stores  and  pocketed  the  price." 

Macaulay  traces  this  state  of  things,  as  we  think,  rightly,  to 
the  mal-administration  of  the  Stuarts. 

''But  these  evils,  though  they  had  sprung  into  existence  and  grown 
to  maturity  under  the  government  of  Charles  and  James,-  first  made 
themselves  severely  felt  under  the  government  of  William.  For  Charles 
and  James  were  content  to  be  the  vassals  and  pensioners  of  a  powerfnl 
and  ambitious  neighbour:  they  submitted  to  his  ascendency:  they  shunned 
with  pusillanimouj  caution  whatever  could  give  him  offence ;  and  tfans, 
at  the  cost  of  the  independence  and  dignity  of  that  ancient  and  gloriooa 
crown  which  they  unworthily  wore,  they  avoided  a  conflict  which  would 
instantly  have  sltown  how  helpless,  uoder  their  misrule,  their  once  for* 
midable  kingdom  had  become.  Their  ignominious  policy  it  was  neither  in 
William's  power  nor  in  his  nature  to  fullow.  It  was  only  by  arms  that  the 
liberty  and  religion  of  England  could  be  protected  again&t  the  most  formidable 
enemy  that  had  threatened  our  island  since  the  Hebrides  were  strown  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  Armada.  The  body  politic,  which,  while  it  remained  in  repose, 
had  presente(f  a  superficial  appearance  of  health  and  vigour,  was  now  under 
the  necessity  of  straining  every  nerve  in  a  wrestle  for  life  or  death,  and  was 
immediately  found  to  be  unequal  to  the  exertion.  The  first  efforts  showed  an 
utter  relaxation  of  fibre,  an  utter  want  of  training.  Those  efforts  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exce[>tion,  failures ;  and  every  failure  was  popularly  imputed,  not 
to  the  rulers  whose  mismanagement  had  produced  the  infirmities  of  the  stat^ 
but  to  the  ruler  in  whose  time  the  infirmities  of  the  state  became  visible" 

The  reason  of  the  king's  unpopularity  with  hia  Court  is  easily 
understood,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  social  and  affable  qualitiea 
of  the  Stuarts,  with  whom  William  of  Orange  is  thus  placed  in 
apposition : — 

*^  Here  he  was  less  favourably  jadged.  In  truth,  our  ancestors  saw  him  in 
the  worst  of  all  )ight&  By  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Italians  he  was 
contemplated  at  such  a  distance  that  only  what  was  great  could  be  discerned, 
and  that  all  small  blemishes  were  invisible.  To  the  Dutch  he  was  brought 
ekse;  but  he  was  himself  a  Dutchman.  In  hia  intercourse  with  them  he  was 
seen  to  the  best  advaatage ;  he  was  perfectly  at  ease  with  them ;  and  from 
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among  tfaem  he  liad  chosen  his  earliett  and  deartst  friends.  But  to  the 
Engiish  he  appeared  in  a  most  nnfortnnate  point  of  view.  He  was  at  once 
too  near  to  tbooa  and  too  far  from  them.  He  lired  among  them,  so  that  the 
smalM  peculiarity  of  temper  or  manaer  oould  not  eseape  their  notice.  Yet 
he  lired  apart  from  tbem,  and  was  to  the  last  a  foreigner  in  speech,  tastes, 
and  habits.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  our  sovereign  had  long  been  to  pre* 
side  over  the  societj  of  the  oapitaL  That  function  Charles  IL  had  performed 
with  immense  sacoess.  His  easj  bow,  his  good  stories,  his  style  of  dancing 
and  pUyiog  tennis,  the  seond  of  his  cordial  langh,  were  familiar  to  all  London* 
One  daj  he  was  seen  among  the  elms  of  St.  James's  Park,  chatting  with  Dry- 
den  about  poetry.  Another  day  his  arm  was  on  Tom  Dnrfey's  shoulder ;  and 
his  Majesty  was  taking  a  second,  while  his  companion  sang  *  PhiUida,  Phillida,* 
or 'To  horse,  brave  boys;  to  Newmarket,  to  horse.'  James,  with  much  less 
vivacity  and  good  nature,  was  aeceasible,  and,  to  people  who  did  not  cross 
him,  civil.** 

And  the  Qaeen  tried  to  make  ttp  for  the  deficiencies  of  her 
liQsband,  but  was  not  equal  to  the  task ;  her  tastes  were  not  the 
most  elevated,  and  literature  owes  but  little  to  her  influence. 
Macaulay  gays — 

'^  There  was  no  want  of  feminine  wit  and  shrswdness  in  her  conversation ; 
and  her  letters  were  so  well  expressed  that  they  deserved  to  be  well  spelt. 
She  took  much  pleasure  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  literature,  and  did  something 
tovards  bringing  hooka  into  £»shion  among  ladies  of  quality.*' 

The  time  of  William  was  marked  by  the  most  tinblnshing  cor- 
rnption ;  and  "  the  standard  of  honour  and  virtue  amougst  our 
public  men  was,  during  his  reign,  at  the  very  lowest  point." 

Amongst  the  darkest  portraits  these  volumes  contain  is  that 
of  Marlborough*  at  once  the  greatest,  and,  according  to  this 
"veritaUe  history,"  the  worst  Englishman  of  the  day.  Avarice 
Beems  to  have  been  the  prominent  feature  of  his  character : — 

"Avarice  is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  young  man :  it  is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  great 
tnan;  but  Mariborongh  was  one  of  the  few  who  have,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
loved  lacre  more  than  wine  or  women,  and  who  have,  at  the  height  of  greatness, 
bred  lucre  more  than  power  or  fame." 

"At  twenty  he  made  money  of  his  beauty  and  his  vigonr.  At  sixty  he 
made  money  of  his  genins  and  his  glory.  The  applauses  which  were  justly 
due  to  his  conduct  at  Waloourt  could  notf  altogether  drown  the  voices  of  those 
who  muttered  that,  whenever  a  broad  piece  was  to  be  saved  or  got,  this  hero 
was  a  mere  Euclio,  a  mere  Harpagon;  that,  though  he  drew  a  large  allowance 
noder  jn^enoe  of  keejnng  a  public  table,  he  never  asked  an  officer  to  dinner; 
that  bis  mnater  rolls  were  fraudulently  made  up;  that  he  pocketed  pay  in  the 
names  of  men  who  had  long  been  dead,  of  men  who  had  been  killed  in  his  own 
Bight  four  years  before  at  Sedgemoor;  that  there  wen  twenty  such  names  in 
one  troop;  that  there  were  thirty-six  in  another.** 

And  even  the  Duchess  is  not  spared  : — 

^The  fondness  of  the  Princess  for  Lady  Marlborough  was  such  as,  in  a 
npeistitious  age,  would  have  been  ascribed  to  some  talisman  or  potion.  Not 
only  had  the  friends,  in  their  confidential  intercourse  with  each  other,  dropped 
>11  cenmony  and  all  titles,  and  become  plain  Mm.  Meclc^  and  plain  Mrs.  Free- 
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nun ;  but  even  Prinee  George,  who  eared  as  macb  for  the  dignity  of  his  birth 
as  he  was  capable  of  caring  for  any  thing  but  claret  and  cal?ered  salmon, 
submitted  to  be  Ifr.  Morley.  The  Conntess  boasted  that  she  had  selected  the 
name  of  Freeman  because  it  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  frankness  and  bold- 
ness of  her  character ;  and,  to  do  her  justice,  it  was  not  by  the  ordinary  arts 
of  courtiers  that  she  established  and  long  maintained  her  despotic  empire  over 
the  feeblest  cf  minds.  She  had  little  of  that  tact  which  is  the  characterisdc 
talent  of  her  sex:  she  was  far  too  violent  to  flatter  or  to  dissemble:  but,  by  a 
rare  chance,  she  had  fallen  in  with  a  nature  on  which  dictation  and  contradictioa 
acted  as  philtres.  In  this  grotesque  friendship  all  the  loyalty,  the  patience, 
the  self-devotion,  was  on  the  side  of  the  mistress.  The  whims,  the  haughty 
airs,  the  fits  of  ill  temper,  were  on  the  side  of  the  waiting  woman." 

Another  striking  portrait  of  the  sister  service— the  navy— is 
that  of  Lord  Torrington ; — 

**  No  man  had  taken  a  more  active,  a  more  hazardous,  or  a  more  useful  port 
in  effecting  the  Bevolntion.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  no  man  had  fairer  pre- 
tensions to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  naval  administration.  Yet  no  man  conld 
be  more  unfit  for  such  a  post.  His  morals  bad  always  been  loose,  so  loose, 
indeed,  that  the  firmness  with  which  in  the  late  reign  he  had  adhered  to  his 
religion  had  excited  much  surprise.  BSs  glorious  disgrace,  indeed,  seemed  to 
have  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  his  character.  In  poverty  and  exile  he 
rose  from  a  voluptuary  into  a  hero.  But,  as  soon  as  prosperity  returned,  the 
hero  sank  again  into  a  voluptuary;  and  the  lapse  was  deep  and  hopeless. 
The  nerves  of  his  mind,  which  had  been  during  a  short  time  braced  to  s 
firm  tone,  were  now  so  much  relaxed  by  vice  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
self-denial  or  of  strenuous  exertion.  The  vulgar  courage  of  a  foremast  man 
he  still  retained.  But  both  as  Admiral  and  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
he  was  utterly  inefficient.  Month  after  month  the  fleet  which  should  have 
been  the  terror  of  the  seas  lay  in  harbour,  while  he  was  diverting  himself  io 
London.  The  sailors,  punning  upon  his  new  title,  gave  him  the  name  of  Lord 
Tarry-in-town.  -When  he  came  on  shipboard  he  was  accompanied  by  a  bevy 
of  courtesans.  There  was  scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  or  of  the  night  when 
he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  claret  Being  insatiable  of  pleasure  be 
necessarily  became  insatiable  of  wealth." 

Thouffh  our  space  is  limited,  we  cannot  refrain  maldng  an  ex- 
tract relative  to  the  rise  of  a  free  press  in  En£;land,  a  subject 
which  has  contributed  as  much  as  anything  to  tne  present  state 
of  Great  Britain : — 

"  While  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there  was.  no  newspaper  in  England 
except  the  London  Gazette^  which  was  edited  by  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  which  contained  nothing  but  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
wished  Uie  nation  to  know.  There  were,  indMd,  many  periodical  papers;  but 
none  of  those  papers  could  be  called  a  newspaper." 

And  of  it— 

"Only  eight  thousand  copies  were  printed,  much  less  tban  one  to  each 
parish  in  the  kingdom.  In  truth,  a  person  who  had  studied  the  history  of  his 
own  time  only  in  the  Gazette  would  have  been  ignorant  of  many  events  of  the 
highest  importance.  He  would,  for  example,  l»ve  known  nothing  about  the 
Court  Martial  on  Torrington,  the  Lancashire  Trials,  the  Burning  o|  the  Bishop 
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of  Salisbniys  PaBtonl  Letter,  or  the  Impeachment  of  the  Dake  of  Leedt. 
Bat  the  deficiencies  of  the  GazeUe  were  to  a  certain  extent  enppUed  in  London 
by  the  coffeehouses,  and  in  the  ooontry  bj  the  newsletters." 

Here  is  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  and  of 
the  state  to  wnicn  its  defenders  were  Educed  :— 

"  Erery^  attack  was  still  repelled.  Bat  the  fighting  men  of  the  garrison 
were  so  much  exhausted  that  they  could  scarcelj  keep  their  legs.  Several  of 
them  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  enemy  fell  down  from  mere  weakness.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  grain  remained,  and  was  doled  out  by  mouthfnls.  The 
stock  of  salted  hides  was  considerable,  and  by  knawing  them  the  garrison 
appeased  the  rage  of  hunger.  Dogs,  fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  slain  who 
layunburied  round  the  town,  were  luxuries  which  few  could  afford  to  purchase. 
The  price  of  a  whelp*s  paw  was  5s.  6d.  Nine  horses  were  still  alire,  and  but 
barely  alive.  They  were  so  lean  that  little  meat  was  likely  to  be  found  upon 
them.  It  was,  however,  determined  to  slaaghter  them  for  food.  The  people 
perished  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  survivors  to  perform  the  rites  of 
sepulture.  There  was  scarcely  a  cellar  in  which  some  corpse  was  not  decaying. 
Sach  was  the  extremity  of  distress  that  the  rats  who  came  to  feast  in  those 
hideous  dens  were  eagerly  hunted  and  greedily  devoured.  A  small  fish  which 
happened  to  be  caught  in  the  river  was  not  to  be  purchased  with  money. 
The  only  price  for  which  such  a  treasure  could  be  obtained  was  some  handfuls 
of  oatmeaL  Leprosies,  such  as  strange  and  unwholesome  diet  engenders,  made 
e^stence  a  constant  torment.  The  whole  city  was  poisoned  by  the  stench 
exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  of  the  half  dead.  That  there  should 
be  fits  of  discontent  and  insubordination  among  men  during  such  misery  was 
inevitable." 

The  account  of  two  notable  places,  the  *'  Alsatia "  and  the 
''Savoy,"  we  give  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  power  of 
description : — 

"  Bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  school  of  English  jurisprudence,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  great  mart  of  EngUsh  trade,  stood  Uiis  labyrinth  of  squalid, 
tottering  houses,  close  packed,  every  one,  from  cellar  to  cockloft,  with  outcasts 
whose  life  was  one  long  war  with  society.  The  best  part  of  the  population 
consisted  of  debtors  who  were  in  fear  of  buiiffs.  The  rest  were  attorneys 
struck  off  the  roll,  witnesses  who  carried  straw  in  their  shoes  as  a  sign  to  in- 
form the  pablic  where  a  false  oath  might  be  procured  for  half-a-crown,  sharpers, 
recdvers  of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin,  forgers  of  bank-notes,  and  tawdry 
women,  blooming  with  paint  and  brandy,  who,  in  their  anger,  made  free  use  of 
their  nails  and  their  scissors,  yet  whose  anger  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
theur  kindness.  With  these  wretches  the  narrow  aUeys  of  the  sanctuary 
Bwarmed.  The  rattling  of  dice,  the  call  for  more  punch  and  more  wine,  and 
the  ncnse  of  blasphemy  and  ribald  song,  never  ceased  during  the  whole  night 
The  benchers  of  the  Loner  Temple  could  bear  the  scandal  and  the  annoyance 
no  longer.  They  ordered  the  gate  leading  into  Whitefriars  to  be  bricked  up. 
The  Alsatians  mustered  in  great  force,  attacked  the  workmen,  killed  one  of 
them,  pulled  down  the  wall,  knocked  down  the  Sheriff,  who  came  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  carried  off  his  gold  chain,  which,  no  doubt,  was  soon  in  the  melting- 
pot.  The  riot  was  not  suppressed  till  a  company  of  the  Foot  Guards  arrived. 
*  *  *  The  Savoy  was  another  place  of  the  same  kind;  smaller,  indeed, 
and  less  renowned,  but  inhabited  by  a  not  less  lawless  population.    An  un- 
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fortumito  tailor,  wlio  Tentnred  to  g«  thither  for  the  pnrpose  ef  damndiog 
pftjment  of  a  debt,  was  oet  upon  bj  the  whole  mob  of  eheats,  rufSms,  and 
ooartesanfl.  He  offered  to  give  a  full  discharge  to  his  debtor  and  a  treat  to 
the  rabble;  bat  in  vain.  He  had  violated  their  franchises;  and  this  crime 
was  not  to  be  pardoned.  He  was  knocked  down,  stripped,  tarred,  feathered. 
A  rope  was  tied  round  his  waist.  He  was  dragged  naked  np  and  down 
the  streets,  amidst  yells  of  'A  bailiff  I  a  bailiff!'  Finally,  he  was  compelled 
to  kneel  down  and  to  corse  his  father  and  mother.  Having  performed  this 
ceremony,  he  was  permitted — and  the  permission  was  blamed  by  many  of  the 
Savoyards — to  limp  home  without  a  rag  upon  him.     The  Bog  of  Men,  the  i 

passes  of  the  Grampians,  were  not  more  unsafe  than  this  small  knot  of  hnei,  | 

snrronnded  by  the  mansions  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  a  flourishing  and  ea- 
lightened  kingdom.  At  length,  in  1697,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  francbises  d 
these  places  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  The  Alsatians 
and  Savoyards  were  furious.  Anonymous  letters,  c<mtaining  menaces  of  as- 
lassination,  were  received  by  members  of  Parliament  who  had  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  had  supported  the  Bill;  bat  sach 
threats  only  strengthened  the  general  conviction  that  it  was  high  time  to  de- 
stroy these  nests  of  knaves  and  ruffians.  A  fwtnight's  grace  was  allowed; 
and  it  was  made  known  that,  when  that  timo  had  expired,  the  vermin  who 
had  been  the  carte  of  London  would  be  unearthed  and  hunted  witkout  mercy. 
There  was  a  tumnltaous  flight  to  Ireland,  to  France,  to  the  Colonies,  to  vaalts 
and  garrets  in  less  notorious  parts  of  the  capital;  and  when,  on  the  prescribed 
day,  the  sheriff's  officers  ventured  to  cross  the  boundary,  they  found  those 
•treets  where,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  cry  of  'A  writ!'  would  have  drawn 
together  a  thoasand  raging  bullies  and  vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  cloister  of  a 
cathedral." 

With  two  more  extracts  we  must  conclude  our  hasty  sommary 
of  the  rich  contents  of  these  pictorial  rolumes,  inviting  our 
readers  to  the  intellectual  banquet : — 

The  Death  ofMarjf.^'^  During  two  or  three  days  there  were  many  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear.    The  physicians  contradicted  each  other  and  themselves 
in  a  way  which  sufficiently  indicates  the  state  of  medical'  science  in  that  age. 
The  disease  was  measles:  it  was  scarlet  fever:  it  was  spotted  fever:  itwa<! 
«rysipeUw.    At  one  moment  some  symptoms,  which  in  truth  showed  that  the 
ease  was  almost  hopeless,  were  hailed  as  indications  of  returning  health.    At 
length  all  doubt  was  over.    Radcliffe's  opinion  proved  to  be  right.    It  was 
pUtn  that  the  Queen  was  sinking  under  small- pox  of  the  most  midignant  type. 
All  this  time  William  remained  night  and  day  near  her  bedside.     The  little 
eooch  on  which  he  slept  when  he  was  in  camp  was  spread  for  him  in  the  ante- 
chamber;  but  he  scarcely  lay  down  on  it.    The  sight  of  his  misery,  the  Datch 
Envoy  wrote,  was  enough  to  melt  the  hardest  heart     Nothing  seemed  to  bo 
left  of  tbe  man  whose  serene  fortitude  had  been  the  wonder  of  old  soldiers  on 
the  disastrous  day  of  Landen,  and  of  old  sailors  on  that  fearful  night  among 
the  sheets  of  ice  and  banks  of  sand  on  the  coast  of  Goree.     The  very 
domestics  saw  the  tears  running  unchecked  down  that  face,  of  which  the 
stem  composure  had  seldom  been  disturbed  by  any  triumph  or  by  any  defeat. 
fieveral  of  the  prelates  were  in  attendance.     The  ^g  drew  Burnet  aside,  and 
gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief.    *  There  is  no  hope,'  he  cried.    '  I  was  the 
happiest  man  on  earth,  and  I  am  the  most  miserable.    She  had  no  fault; 
nonet  you  knew  her  well,  but  you  could  not  know,  nobody  but  myself  coold 
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know,  her  goodneea,*  Tenison  nndertook  to  tell  her  that  she  was  dying.  H« 
was  afraid  that  such  a  commonication,  abroptlj  made,  might  agitate  her 
Tiolently,  and  began  with  mnch  management.  Bat  she  soon  can^ht  his 
meaniDg,  and,  with  that  gentle,  womanij  oonrage  which  so  often  pnts  our 
brayery  to  shame,  sabmitted  herself  to  the  will  of  God.  She  called  for  a 
small  cabinet  in  which  her  moat  important  papers  were  locked  np,  gare  orders 
that,  as  soon  as  she  was  no  more,  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  King,  and  then 
disinissed  worldly  cares  firom  her  mind.  She  received  the  £ucharii»t,  and  re- 
peated her  part  oi  the  effica  with  nnimpaired  memory  and  intelligence,  thongh 
in  a  feeble  voice.  She  observed  that  Tenison  had  been  long  standing  at  her 
bedside,  and,  with  that  sweet  courtesy  which  was  habitaal  to  her,  faltered  out 
her  oemmands  that  ho  would  sit  down,  and  repeated  them  till  he  obeyed. 
After  she  had  received  the  sacrament  she  sank  rapidly,  and  uttered  only  a  few 
broken  words.  Twice  she  tried  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  him  whom  she  had 
loved  80  tmly  and  entirely :  but  she  was  unable  to  speak.  He  had  a  succession 
of  fits,  so  alarming,  that  his  Privy  Councillors,  who  were  assembled  in  a 
neighboaring  room,  were  apprehensive  for  his  reason  and  his  life.  The  Duke 
of  Leeds,  at  the  request  ^  his  colleagues,  ventured  to  assume  the  friendly 
guardianship  of  which  minds  deranged  by  sorrow  stand  in  need.  A  few 
minutes  before  the  Queen  expired,  William  was  removed,  almost  insensible, 
from  the  sick  room." 

Death  of  TiUoUon* — ^'^  After  the  King  had  spoken,  the  Commons,  ibr  some 
reason  which  no  writer  has  explained,  adjourned  for  a  week.  Before  they  met 
again  an  event  occurred  which  caused  great  sorrow  at  the  palace,  and 
through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Low  Church  party.  Tillotson  was  taken  sud- 
denlj  ill  while  attending  public  worship  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall.  Prompt 
temedies  might,  perhaps,  have  saved  him;  but  he  would  not  interrupt  the 
prayers;  and,  before  the  service  was  over,  his  malady  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine.  He  was  almost  speechless:  bat  his  friends  long  remembered  with 
pleasure  a  few  broken  ejaculations,  which  showed  that  he  enjoyed  peace  of 
mind  to  the  last.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry, 
near  Goildhall.  It  was  there  that  he  bad  won  his  immense  oratorical  reputa- 
tion. He  had  preached  there  during  the  thirty  years  which  preceded  hb 
eleration  to  the  tiirone  of  Canterbury.  His  eloquence  had  attracted  to  the 
heart  of  the  City  crowds  of  the  learned  and  polite,  from  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
60m  the  lordly  mansions  of  Saint  James's  and  Soho.  A  considerable  part  of 
his  congregation  had  generally  consisted  of  young  clergymen,  who  came  to 
learn  the  art  of  preaching  at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  universally  considered 
as  the  first  of  preachers.  To  this  church  his  remains  were  now  ctfried 
through  a  mourning  population.  The  hearse  was  followed  by  an  endless  train  of 
splendid  equipages  from  Laml)eth,  through  South wark,  and  over  London  Bridge. 
Burnet  preached  the  funeral  sermon.  His  kind  and  honest  heart  was  over- 
come by  so  many  tender  recollections,  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  he 
paused,  and  burst  into  tears,  while  a  loud  moan  of  sorrow  rose  from  the  whole 
auditory.  The  Queen  could  not  speak  of  her  favourite  instructor  without 
weeping.  Even  William  was  visibly  moved.  *■  I  have  lost,'  he  said,  *  the 
best  friend  that  I  ever  had,  and  the  best  man  that  I  ever  knew.'  " 


lEiDicuLB,  wliicli  ctiefly  arises  from  pride,  a  selfisli  pa8Bion« 
is  but  at  best  a  gross  pleasure,  too  rough  an  entertainment  for 
those  who  are  highly  polished  and  refined. — Lord  Kaimcs, 
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QnssnoMB  Rbquirhto  Akbwbrs. 

Can  anj  of  joor  subscriben  or  cor- 
retpoodenta  fornish  me  with  a  saitable 
coarse  of  stadj  for  an  articled  papil  to 
a  Land  Sorvejor  and  Civil  Engineer, 
with  mora  especial  reference  to  the 
latter  branch  of  the  profession ;  naming 
suitable  works,  and,  if  possible,  the 
publishers  and  prices? — Spero. 

Can  any  of  yoor  readers  give  me  a 
description  of  a  work  entitled  ^*  Drouet 
on  Harmony,'*  adapted  by  Joseph  War- 
ren for  the  Concertina,  and  the  object 
ofit?— F. 

The  origin  and  fall  meaning  of  the 
two  letters  V.  R.,  which  we  so  often 
see  in  oar  church  parties,  and  why 
these  parties  use  it  with  such  apparent 
importance  ? — Habdiko. 

How  can  the  theory  of  the  materials 
of  the  earth  being  originally  in  an  in- 
candescent and  fosied  state  be  reconciled 
with  the  second  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis? — ^W.  W.  L. 

In  vol.  iii.,  p.  SS,  of  the  B.  C, 
C.  W.,  Jan.,  mentions  the  circnm- 
stance  of  a  merry  monarch  who  pazzled 
the  Royal  Society  by  asking,  "Why 
does  a  live  salmon  weigh  more  than  a 
dead  one?"  Will  C.  W.,  Jan.,  inform 
me  to  what  sovereign  he  allades? — 
Dboffehs. 

Astronomical  Society. — Is  there,  in 
connection  with  the  above  society,  a 
periodical  showing  of  the  doings,  dis- 
coveries, &c.,  of  astronomers?  If  any 
sach  is  known  to  yon  please  to  mention 
the  name  and  price  of  it,  and  you  will 
oblige. — J.  L.  J. 

Fordffn  Lcmgttages, — ^Which  of  the 
languages  are  thi  most  remunerative 
to  a  man  who  holds  a  situation  as 
foreign  correspondent  or  interpreter, 
either  in  connection  with  book-keep- 
ing   or   without    it,    and    the    best 


method  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
them,  also  the  time  necessary  to  Icam 
them? — ^AsPiBAXT  Edmuhd. 


AUSWBBS  TO  QUBSTIOKS. 

French  for  Self-Educators,^" JwoT 
is  recommended  to  procure  Delille*s 
"  French  for  Beginners,"  price  2s.,  and 
having  mastered  the  groundwork,  at- 
tempt to  translate  some  short  easy 
pieces,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  dictionary. 
The  pronunciation  can  only  be  learnt 
from  a  master.  We  should  be  happy 
to  commence  a  junior  French  class  in 
the  B.  C.f  if  it  met  with  the  approval 
of  our  subscribers. 

The  English  Language. — The  phy- 
sical history  of  mankind  reveals  to  us 
that,  at  remote  periods  of  time,  differ* 
ent  tribes  migrated  from  the  East; 
that  they  gradually  overspread  and 
peopled  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  philologist^ 
who  points  to  the  East,  and  bids  ua 
note,  in  the  ancient  language  of  India, 
the  parent  of  our  own  and  of  most  of 
the  languages  of  Europe.  Historj  re- 
cords, that  at  different  intervals  Eng- 
land was  invaded  and  conquered,  by 
different  peoples;  that  some  of  these 
were  learned  and  polished,  while  others 
were  barbarous,  the  denizens  of  the  fo- 
rest or  the  pirates  of  the  ocean.  These 
records  are  confirmed  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  language,  presenting  as  it 
does  a  compound  of  diverse  elements; 
a  "  babel,"  from  which  has  emanated  a 
tongue,  at  once  possessing  simplicity 
and  terseness,  grandeur  and  sonorous- 
ness. 

History  and  philology  agree  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  England  were 
the  CeUs^  a  race  which  had  migrate^ 
from  the  East,  and  occupied  a  consi* 
derable  portion  of  the  continent  of  £a* 
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rope.    Bufc  these  were  soon  so  oom- 
pletelj  driren  to    the  northern  and 
western  borders  of  onr  isUnd  that  thej 
have  left  bat  very  slight  and  scattered 
remnants  of  their  language.    The  first 
invasion  of  this  Celtic  territory  was 
the  landing  of  the  BomanSj  nnder  the 
command  of  Jalios  CsBsar,  55  yean 
before  Christ.    They  occapied  the  ooun- 
try  for  about  400  years,  and  must, 
therefore,  during  that  period  hare  had 
an  inflaence  on  the  Celtic  language; 
bat  with  it  passed  away  all  but  a  few 
terms  of  the  Latin  of  the  first  period, 
which  natural  objects  have  rendered 
permanent,  so  that   we  have  yet  to 
notice  the  great  event  which  gave  to 
England  its  name,  and  mark  the  epoch 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  its  lan- 
gnage.    The  second  important  migra- 
tion from  the  East  was  that  of  the 
Goths f  from  the  more  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Black 
Sea,  about  700  years  before  Christ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  century 
that  their  descendants  first  landed  upon 
the  shores   of  Britain.    The   Boman 
army  has  been  withdrawn,  to  preserve 
its  empire  from  the   attacks  which 
threaten  it  with  destruction — the  coun- 
try is  in  an  imbecile  condition — when, 
in  common  with  other  tribes  from  the 
farther  north,  the  SaxorUj  from  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  under  the  leadership 
of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  plant  the  stan- 
dard of  the  **  White  Horse  "  upon  the 
shores  of  Keflt.    These  were  our  fore- 
fathers, and  from  them  have  we  not 
only  inherited  their  massive  frames  and 
fair  skin — ^not  only  their  spirit  of  bold- 
ness and  intrepidity,  industry  and  in* 
dependence,    but  from  generation  to 
generation  have  they  taught  us,  in 
unmistakable  monosyllables)  their  own 
iu)ble  and  pathetic  language.   That  by 
^  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
langnage  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  proved  by  a  comparison  with 
other  hmguages  of  the  contittent,  of 
the  same  or  diffsrent  sources,  and  no- 
ticing their  difference   or  similarity. 
To  such  an  extent  does  this  element 


pervade  our  language,  that  it  is  calcn* 
lated  that  "  out  of  the  38,000  words 
of  which  it  is  composed,  25,000,  or 
nearly  five-eigbths,  are  of  Saxon  ori- 
gin;" and  of  the  language  itself,  "as 
written  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  only  one- 
fifth  part  has  become  obsolete  to  us." 
The  Saxons  continued  almost  unmo^ 
lested,  though  at  fends  amongst  them- 
selves, till  the  invasion  of  the  Danes, 
about  867.  But  during  this  time, 
there  most  have  been  a  slight  infusion 
of  the  Latin,  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  by  Boman  missionaries, 
who,  at  least,  propagated  the  serrices 
of  their  church  in  their  own  language. 

With  the  invasion  of  the  Danes^ 
there  was,  of  course,  a  consequent  in- 
troduction of  their  language;  but  the 
Saxon  and  Danish  were  both  Gothic 
dialects,  so  that  the  Danish  could  not 
have  had  a  very  great  effect  upon  the 
vernacular.  The  Danes  proper  were 
not  finally  driven  back  to  tneir  own 
country  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  ele- 
venth century.  This  is  called  the 
Danish-Saxon  period  of  the  language, 
extending  from  867  to  1066.  But  up 
to  this  latter  date,  from  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  Saxon  tribes,  the  language 
may  be  safely  denominated  simply  as 
Saxon.  Alfred  was  the  great  writer  of 
the  period.  The  Danes  had  not  been 
long  expelled,  before  the  sturdy  Saxou 
was  again  destined  to  be  molested. 
Ifis  country  was  again  invaded;  and 
though  he  then,  as  we  now,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  preserve  it  from  »U  niA' 
rauders,  he  nevertheless  became  the 
conquered.  His  victors  were  the  Nor- 
mans, a  race  of  Danish  origin,  who  had 
colonized  a  province  of  France,  and 
had  acquired  the  Frank  language  (the 
source  of  the  present  French);  this 
they  introduced  as  a  new  element  into 
ours,  and  especially  was  this  the  6A6e 
with  the  higher  or  governing  classes. 

We  are  told  that,  without  the  castle 
walls,  "sheep "(from  the  Saxon), were 
the  objects  of  care  of  the  SfM^oi^  gerf ; 
but  no  sooner  were  thess  us^fal  crea- 
tures admitted  wi(hio  (for  instance,  to 
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the  care  of  mj  lord's  cook),  than  they 
vsdenrent  a  strange  metamorphoris'— 
no  looger  sheep,  bat  fnutons  (from  the 
Morman).  Since  the  Nonnan  conqnest, 
no  great  imnigratioDs  of  people  into 
this  coontry  have  taken  place;  but 
different  drcnmstances  and  different 
languages  have  bad  their  effect  in 
moulding  oar  own  into  the  character 
H  now  assones.  The  Latin,  which 
oomcs  next  to  Anglo-Saxon  in  tbe 
number  of  words  it  snpplies,  was  in- 
trodoced  bj  the  clergy  of  the  Romish 
chnrcb,  and  by  learned  men,  after  the 
rerival  of  the  study  of  tbe  ancient  lan- 
guages in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Greek,  which  may  be  marked 
next  in  importance,  was  cultivated  in 
this  country  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
but  Greek  words  bare  been  little  used 
in  our  language  till  the  present  century, 
when  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
called  for  them.  Latin  and  Greek 
words  are  chiefly  found  in  that  portion 
of  literature  in  which  consisted  tbe 
particular  excellencies  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  phil(MM>pher8,  and 
are,  therefore,  particularly  tbe  lan- 
guages of  science  and  philosophy.  And 
as  with  the  classical,  so  with  many 
other  of  the  European  languages,  we 
have  borrowed  from  them  the  words  in 
which  are  embodied  the  ideas  of  the 
particular  art  or  science  in  which 
each  people  excelled.  Thus,  from  the 
artistic  Italian  we  have  many  of  the 
terms  in  music,  painting,  and  sculpture ; 
from  the  Dutch  navigators  we  have 
nautical  phrnses ;  and  military  terms 
from  the  chivalrous  French. 

The  Euglibh,  from  tbe  time  of  Wil- 
liun  of  Normandy,  may  be  very  properly 
divided  into  old,  middle,  and  modem. 
Since  then,  the  progress  oip  the  language 
has  been  so  gradual,  that  it  ia  with  diffi- 
culty these  periods  can  be  marked. 
We  should  consider  that  Chaucer  wrote 
and  Wicklifie  preached,  in  tbe  period 
of  the  Old  English,  which  may  be 
marked  atter  the  Saxon,  at  tbe  Gor- 
man conquebt,  till  the  fourteenth  and 


fifteenth  centuries,  when  diiSerent  ef- 
fects must  have  had  an  influence  upon 
it : — ^lor  instance,  the  introduction  of 
tbe  vernacular  tongue  into  courts  of 
law  in  tbe  fourteenth,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  centniy. 
In  this  and  the  folk>wing  oenturj,  the 
Middle  English  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence,— ^with  the  revival  of  tbe  classics, 
— and  to  have  continued  till  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth.    Tbe 
principal  writer  of  the  middle  period 
was  the  great  poet,  and  greatest  of 
dramatists,  Shakespeare,  and  numerons 
writers  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
in  a  few  years  after,  the  printing  of 
the  present  version  of  the  scriptures, 
with  minor  events,  gradually  gave  to 
the  language  a  more  permanent  cha- 
racter.    And  now  we  have  arrived  at 
the  language  of  our  childhood;  that 
which  is  dear  to  us,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  associations,  but  that  it  is  the 
language  with  which  none  can  vie  in 
its  thought-expressive  power.     This 
garb  of  thought  n»y  it  be  ours  to  use 
aright,  and  may  the  thoughts  to  which 
it  gives  life  and  vigour  be  ever  worthy 
of  their  shrine. 

Answer  to  M.  O.  N.  respecting 
Euclid,  lib.  iii.,  31.  He  says  **tbat 
he  cannot  e<Hnprehend  how  the  seg- 
ment ABC  should  be  greater  than 
a  semicircle,"  because  it  is  contained 
within  a  semicircle.  The  segment 
B  A  C  is  contained  by  tbe  lines 
B  A,  A  C,  and  is  manifestly  contained 
in  tbe  semicircle.  The  segment  ADC 
is  contained  by  the  lines  A  D,  D  C, 
and  is  evidently  less  than  «  semteirde. 
The  lines  by  which  any  segment  is 
contained  are  called  arcs,  and  tbe  are 
must  be  taken  from  the  circnroference 
of  a  circle.  If,  therefore,  M.  O.  N. 
describes  a  circle,  and  marks  from  the 
eircnmference  an  arc,  =  A  B,  and 
another,  =  B  C,  he  will  find  they 
enclose  a  segment  which  is  greater 
than  a  semicircle;  and  this  bb  what 
Euclid  here  meani.— T.  T* 


LITEBABt  AJSTD  80IINTI?IC  IHSTITyXJOJIS, 
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Shaftetibury  InstUuU. — On  Wednes- 
^7,  December  26th,  1855,  a  masical 
isoir^  of  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  above  institute  was  held  at  Twyford 
&all,  Twyford-street,  Caledonian-road. 
After  tea  a  selection  of  mosic  from  the 
best  masters  was  performed,  and  short 
addresses  delivered  at  agreeable  inter- 
vals. Mrs.  Wilson  presided  at  the 
panoforte,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilkins  acted  at 
oondactor,  and  Mr.  Berger  oocnpied  the 
chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
and  the  ntmost  good  hamoor  prerailed 
thronghont  the  erening. 

7%e  CaaetoH  Mtttual  'ImprooemetU 
Society^    Manchester.  —  About     six 
weeks  ago  a  number  of  persons,  chiefly 
letter-press  printers  of  this  city,  met 
for  the   purpose    of   considering   the 
propriety  of  forming  a  mutual  improye- 
ment  society.     Sjyeral  meetings  were 
held  upon  the  subject,  and  eventually 
«&  association  was  formed,  entitled, 
The  Caxton '  Mutual    Improvement 
Society."    The  first  general  meeting  of 
the  society,  upon  the  books  of  which 
are  slready  enrolled  a  large  number  of 
members,  was  held  on  Saturday  last, 
at  GrimshaVs  Temperance  Hotel,  Vic- 
toria Market,  when  there  was  a  nume- 
^  and  respectable  attendance.     The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
of  the  Examiner  and  Times;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Partridge,  the  president  of  the 
?ociety,  delivered  an  able  and  eloquent 
utangnral  address.    A  short  discussion 
followed,  in  which  most  of  the  gentle- 
TDtten  present  took  part     After  passing 
^otes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and 
president  the  meeting  separated.  This 
■<«iety  ia  not  confined  to  printers,  but 
^jy  person,  if  approved  of,  may  be 
*<imitted.     The  meetings  to  be  held 


fortnightly  in  the  City  Temperanoe 
Hotel,  Victoria  Market. 

The  Jberystmth  Welsh  Literaty 
Society. — This  society,  originated  by  a 
few  young  men  desirous  of  improving 
themselves  in  their  native  language,  in 
October,  1855,  has,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  met  with  decided  success.  Its 
meetings  are  held  every  Friday  evening, 
when  specimens  of  Welsh  poetry  or 
prose  writing  are  read  by  the  members. 
Addresses  are  read;  conversations  on 
interesting  subjects,  debates,  music, 
&c.,  generally  make  the  hours  spent 
both  interesting  and  profitable.  The 
debates,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are 
decided  favourites  with  our  Welsh 
members.  The  society  already  num- 
bers above  60  members. — John  W. 

Younff  Metis  Mutual  Improvement 
Association^  Centenary  Chapely  Ste^ 
phen's  Green,  Dublin. — The  annual 
soir^  of  this  association  was  held  on 
December  17th,  1855.  The  Revs. 
Thos.  Neptune  Hull,  Wallace,  McMul- 
len,  and  William  Guard  Price  (presi- 
dent) were  present  on  the  occasion, 
together  with  the  members  and  friends, 
at  which  a  highly  interesting  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hall.  The 
meeting  separated  greatly  pleased.— 
P.  D.,  jnn. 

Madras  Toung  Men*s  Literary 
Society. — A  report  from  this  far-o£f 
association  has  just  reached  us,  and 
from  it  we  leam  that  the  society  is 
flourishing.  There  was  an  actual  in- 
crease of  30  members,  and  an  addition 
of  117  volumes  to  the  library.  There 
are  prosperous  classes  for  discussion, 
English  composition,  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  study  of  the  Tamil;  and  though 
the  secretary  concludes  with  an  urgent 
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appeal  for  help  and  assistance,  both 
pecnniaiy  and  otherwise,  we  think  it 
ought  to  cause  a  blush  of  shame  to 
manjr  in  highly  fayonred  England. 

St.  BarthoUmetD's  Working  Afen*i 
lAierary  Ifutitute,,Gra^*B  Inn  Road. 
— The  discussion  class  of  the  above 
institute  held  its  usual  half-yearlj 
meeting  on  Saturday  evening,  Dea 
29th,  1855.  The  secretary  (C.  J.  J. 
Beard)  read  a  report  of  the  progress  of 
the  class  during  the  past  six  months. 
It  appears  that  this  class  was  first 
opened  on  Feb.  24tfa,  1854,  and  was 
free  to  any  of  the  members,  who  also 
had  the  privilege  of  introducing  one 
non-member  each.  In  May,  1855,  an 
important  alteration  took  place;  the 
class  was  thrown  open  freely  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  any  stranger  might  speak  upon 
the  subject  under  dibcussion.  The 
meetings  have  been  weekly  in  the 
lecture  hall,  and  several  hundreds  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  listening  to,  and  partaking  in,  the 
debates  of  the  class.  The  committee 
were  empowered  to  make  some  neces- 
sary alterations  in  the  rules;  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to 
the  chairman,  the  meeting  separated, 

St.  Jameis  Literary  and  Scientific 
Societf/f  15,  Clifford-street,  Bond-street, 
—(President,  the  Bight  Hon.  T.  B. 
Macaulay,  M.P.)  The  first  public 
meeting  of  the  elocution  class  was  held 
at  Burlington  Hall,  21,  Saville-row, 
on  Tuesday,  December  11th,  1855, 
Edwin  Lankester,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.fi.S., 
&c.,  &c.,  in  the  chair.  Becitations  were 
delivered  by  the  members,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  being  ih»  first  appear- 
ance of  the  class  in  public,  it  passed  off 
with  great  applause  from  a  fashionable 
and  crowded  audience.  The  next 
entertainment  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  25th,  1855,  and  a  soiree 
of  the  institute  will  be  held  at  the 
rooms  on  Wednesday,  April  2nd. — E.  N. 

Cooper's  Hall  (Bristol)  Mutual  Imr- 
provement  Society. — The  fifth  annual 
Boirde  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 


December  26th,  and,  despite  the  dreary 
weather,  was  well  attended.  The  hall 
(kindly  lent  for  the  occasion)  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  the  fiags  of 
France,  England,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia, 
together  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  orna- 
mental statues,  &c  Bedtations  hj 
the  members  were  given  during  the 
evening,  interspersed  with  glees  and 
duets  by  amateurs  and  professionals. 
Mr.  Sneary  presided  at  the  piano-forte. 
Mr.  Powell  was  in  the  chair;  and  the 
whole  entertainment  gave  general  satis- 
faction.  The  society  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. — M. 

The  East  Parade  Toung  Mens  Eh- 
cution  and  Discussion  sSociety. — The 
annual  soiree  of  this  society  was  held 
in  the  lecture  room  of  East  Parade 
Chapel,  on  the  1st  January  last,  at 
which  upwards  of  fifty  persons  were 
present.  The  president,  Mr.  W.  & 
Jackson,  was  in  the  chair.  After  tea, 
Mr.  J.  Jowett  read  the  report,  enlarging 
upon  the  advantages  of  such  societies. 
The  chairman  read  the  trial  scene  in 
the  **  Merchant  of  Venice;"  and  Mr. 
J.  Webster,  Conder*s  "  Beverie;"  after 
which  Mr.  W.  Toothill  read  some  scenes 
from  the  *'  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame." 
The  meeting  was  enlivened  by  musie 
and  singing,  the  piano  being  ably  pre- 
sided over  by  Miss  PilKng.  The  walls 
were  very  beautifully  decorated  with  a 
tasteful  display  of  specimens  of  art^ 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Joha 
Turner.  The  meeting  was  concladed 
about  eleven  o  clock,  after  an  evening 
spent  in  a  pleasant  and  rational  man* 
ner. — J.  Jowktt,  Secretary. 

Monhcearmouih  (^Sunderland)  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Society. — The  first 
anniversary  of  this  society  was  held 
on  New  Year's  Day,  at  the  society's 
rooms,  Whitburn  Street,  Monkwear- 
mouth,  when  the  members  and  friends 
took  tea,  after  which  Mr.  Peter  Yn/e 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Potts, 
the  secretary,  read  the  report.  The 
chairman  addressed  the  meeting  in  an 
excellent  speech.  Several  temperance 
and  other  songs  were  sung  by  various 
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membeiB  and  friends,  and  the  eTeniog 
was  spent  in  the  greatest  hannonj. 
This  society  constitntes,  with  president 
and  vice-president,  about  sixteen  mem- 
bers, and,  though  small,  bids  fair  soon 
to  extend  its  b^ers. 

York  Street  (Walworth)  Mutml 
Improvement  Sodeiy. — The  seeond  an- 
nual sdr^  in  connection  with  this 
society  was  held  on  Tnesdaj,  January 
8th,  1856,  in  the  Chijton  Jubilee 
Memorial  Schools,  York  Street,  when 
about  130  friends  sat  down  to  tea. 
The  walls  of  the  room  were  tastefully 
decorated  with  evergreens,  and  the 
motto  of  the  cUss,  ''Excelaiorl"  ap- 
peared in  proud  characters  at  each  end 
of  the  room.  The  chair  was  ably  filled 
bj  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Turquand.  The 
society  was  formed  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1854,  and  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed to  the  present  time.  The  num- 
ber now  on  the  books  is  twenty-one,  and 
the  average  attendance  at  the  meetings, 
which  are  held  weekly,  twelve.  Nearly 
every  member  present  at  each  meeting 


takes  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  the 
otgect  of  the  society  is  thus  fully 
carried  out  Various  entertainments 
by  the  members  were  giveujinterspersed 
with  selections  from  the  "Creation" 
and  Handera  *' Messiah,"  sung  by  tw9 
of  the  visitors,  accompanied  by  the 
piano,  at  which  a  young  friend  (only 
thirteen  years  of  age)  presided,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  idl  present  The 
meeting  separated  about  ten  o'clock, 
after  singing  the  National  Anthem*-* 
J.  G.,  Hon,  Secretarif. 

Seacombe  Young  Men* a  Mutuat  Im^ 
provement  Sooie^.— The  inaugnratioa 
of  the  above  society  took  place  on  the 
15th  instant,  when  rules  were  drawa 
up  and  officers  elected.  Although  the 
meeting  was  small,  yet  it  was  deeply 
interesting.  Addresses  were  deliveired 
by  Mr.  Bemish,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Peers,  upon  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  mutual  improve- 
ment societies. — Thomas  PB£R8,£rofi. 
Sfecretary. 
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The  "  Library  EdiUon  of  the  British 
Poets."  [James  Nichol,  Edinburgh; 
and  J.  Nisbet  and  Ca,  London.]  This 
edition  is  intended  to  supply  what 
lutherto  has  been  considered  a  defi- 
ciency in  our  literature,  viz.,  a  uniform 
bat  economical  series  of  our  own  poets ; 
vid  we  feel  bound  to  say  that,  although 
Mr.  Nichol  and  his  talented  editor,  Mr. 
Gilfillan,  announced  a  high  standard 
by  which  the  public  were  to  judge  their 
edition,  the  expectations  induced  have 
been  more  than  realized.  Three  years' 
publication  has  just  ended,  and  includes 
some  of  the  finest  poetry  extant  Mil- 
ton, Young,  Thomson,  Blair,  Goldsmith, 
W.  L.  Bowles,  Collins,  Beattie,  Herbert, 
and  others,  numbering  in  all  18  vols., 
for  the  comparatively  small  subscription 
of£l  Is.  yearly. 

"What  next?  — and  next?"  — A 


pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Cobdeo,  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  various 
phases  which  the  war  may  assume^ 
— premising  that  the  allies  have  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  nearly  as  many 
men  as  it  cost  Napoleon,  in  actuid 
combat,  to  gain  possession  of  Moscow, 
and  still  Sebastopol  is  not  wholly  in 
our  power,  proceeds  to  mention  a 
variety  of  hypothetical  positions  into 
which  the  contest  may  resolve  itself. 
These  form  the  basis  of  arguments  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  peace  may  be 
brought  about,  or  the  war  continued. 
Mr.  Cobden  enters  into  the  policy, 
trade,  and  general  condition  of  Russia, 
and  describes  the  feelings  of  the  Rossiaa 
people,  religious  and  political.  He 
recommends  an  instant  withdrawal  of 
all  our  forces,  and  a  reduction  of  our 
navy. 
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Mr.  Haydn,  the  author  of  the  <*DiG- 
tionar/  of  Dates,"  and  other  luefQl 
txMks  of  reference,  has  just  expired. 
Kot  long  before.  Lord  PalmerBton  had 
granted  him  a  rather  meagre  annnitjr 
of  £25,  bat  he  acoompaoied  it  with  a 
gift  of  £100  oat  of  his  own  pocket. 
He  was  an  indostrions  compiler,  and 
has  saTed  newspaper  writers  manjr  a 
flearch. 

While  onr  last  Nnmber  was  in  the 
press,   Samael  Rogers,  the  poet  and 
hanker,  expired.     His  death  has  given 
birth  to  more  than  the  nsual  number 
of  biographical  notices.     He  had  lived 
beyond  the  ordinary  life  of  men, — we 
think  his  age  was   ninety-three   or 
ninety-fonr,  —  daring  the   whole    of 
which,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
be  had  lived  beneath  the  smile  of  pros- 
perity.    His  society  was  ooarted  by 
men  of  the  greatest  intellects,  and  the 
most  cnltivsted  wits  of  the  day;  and 
thongh  he  stadionsly  adhered  to  basi- 
sees,  he  was  a  traveller,  a  eomnoiaeur 
of  art,  and  the  friend  and  patron  of 
artists.    *'  Italy "  was  the  last  and 
best  known  of  his  works,  and  upon 
which,  it  is  said,  the  banker  assbted 
the  poet,  by  expending  £10,000.     In 
accordance  with  his  will,  the  whole  of 
his  collections  in  his  house   at  St. 
James's  Place  are  to  be  brought  to 
the  hammer. 

Mr.  Sogers  has  left  several  volames 
of  memoirs.  These  are  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Moxon,  and  will  be  given  to  the 
reading  world  without  loss  of  time. 
Bogers's  personal  property  is  said  to 
be  under  £25,000.  The  pctures  and 
*  books  are  possibly  worth  £40,000. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  sent  to 
the  Queen  a  pretty  and  precious  Christ- 
mas gift,  in  the  form  of  a  lady's  al- 
bum. The  substance  of  it  is  an  artistic 
memorial  of  Her  Majesty's  visit  to 
France,  consisting  of  drawings  in  water 
colour,  by  the  most  renowned  French 
masters.  The  Queen  at  Boulogne  is  by 
M.  Morel  Fatio,  and  the  Departure 
iirom  that  port  by  M.Mozin.  MChavet 
contributes   two  illustrations  to  the 


royal  album — the  Ball  at  Versailles, 
and  the  Imperial  Supper.  The  Queen's 
Arrival  In  Paris  is  by  M.  GueranL  lA. 
Engine  Lami  illustrates  the  Arrival 
at  St  Cloud.  A  few  other  drawings 
are  by  artists  less  known  in  England. 
The  case  is  got  up  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite style,  and  with  all  the  richness 
of  ornamentation  for  which  French  d»» 
sign  is  renowned.  The  book,  we  be- 
lieve, was  produced  for  the  Emperor  at 
a  cost  of  a  thousand  guineas. 

Mr.  John  Forster,  author  of  a  ''Life 
of  Goldsmith  **  and  other  popular  books, 
and  editor  of  the  Examiner^  has  been 
gazetted  Secretary  to  the  Commissiea 
of  Lunacy — a  place  worth  £800  a  year, 
and  involving  a  residence  in  Loodoo. 
Mr.  Proctor  (Bany  Cornwall)  is  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  at  a  salaiy 
of  £1,500. 

31r.  Dickens  has  read  his  *^  Christ- 
mas Carol "  to  a  crowded  audience  ia 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  Sheffield  Me- 
chanics' Institution,  in  behalf  of  the 
funds  of  the  institute.  At  the  condu^ 
sion  of  the  reading,  and  after  a  de- 
monstration of  applause  had  subsided, 
the  Mayor  (W.  Fawcett,  Esq.)  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Dickens  a  very  handsome 
table  service  of  cutlery,  a  pair  of  razors 
and  a  pair  of  fish- carvers,  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  Sheffield.  Mr.  Dickens 
briefly  returned  thanks,  and  SMd  that 
in  an  earnest  desire  to  leave  imagina- 
tive and  popular  literature  something 
more  closely  associated  than  he  found 
it,  at  once  with  the  private  homes  and 
public  rights  of  the  English  people,  he 
should  be  faithful  to  death. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
Univenity  has  given  notice  that  Prince 
Albert's  gold  medal  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  English  poetry  will  be  given 
this  year  to  such  resident  undeigiadu- 
ate  as  shall  compose  the  best  poem  on 
**  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms." 

Mr.  Macaulay's  health  is  by  no  means 

such  as  his  friends  and  admirers  woold 

wish  it  to  be.    He  experiences  great 

difficulty  in  conversing,  even  for  a  short 

I  time. 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 
AtUhor  o/*"  The  Art  of  Reatoning^'*  ^  EUmmta  of  Rhetoric,''  fc. 

GEOGEAPHY. 

In  the  word  JEbMio«---<mgiiially  significant  of  beauty,  order, 
Bnd  liarmoj^—the  ancient  Greeks  embalmed  their  ,idea  of  the 
creation,  TUlva  was  with  them,  howeyer,  an  utterance  of  faith 
rather  than  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  the  far-seeing  glance 
of  the  master-minds  of  distant  epochs  haye  guessed  that  the 
xmiyerse  was  one  mighty  miracle  of  wisdom,  power,  regularity, 
^d  excellence ;  but  it  was  reseryed  for  later  ages  to  proye  by 
rigorous  demonstration  the  exactitude  and  pertinency  of  tibe 
designation  by  which  the  earliest  philosophic  minds  stroye  to 
express  the  thought  which  lay  within  them.  So  far  as  man  has 
been  enabled  to  comprehend  what  may  be  called  the  geometry 
of  the  works  of  the  Most  High,  he  has  seen  in  each  and  ^11  the 
most  pervasive  and  persistent  Order,  in  which  term,  indeed,  i^l 
^t  is  beauteous  and  harmonious  is  implied. 

Of  all  the  systems  in  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  order,  which 
we  denominate  the  IJniyerse,  that  within  vl\icb  the  JQurneyings 
of  our  own  home-planet  is  confined^  moo^  nearly  and  most  imme- 
diately concerns  us-— most  obts^ii^  i^a  well  as  deseryea  our  regard. 
It  contains  within  its  circle  the  greater  portion  of  our  interest 
aad  fears — of  our  sympathies,  personal,  domestic,  social,  and 
national — of  our  struggles  and  hopes,  whether  these  refer  to  the 
present  or  thQ  fViture.  Not  only  so,  but  the  inborn  curiosity 
^m^  PXWts  in  every  human  soul,  finding,  as  it  does,  its  initia- 
*i^  processes  taking  their  origin  from  "Sie  scenes  in  which  its 
present  being  is  cast,  cannot  but  meditate  with  gpift^  SQj^moity 
•on,  and  inquire  with  some  earnestness  into,  the  phenomena  in 
^  nudst  ofwhioh  it  is  caUed  to  act.  The  scenery  of  earth, 
«eetn,  -and.8ky,  therefore,  are  not  only  the  petty  adjuncts  of  our 
f^^  stote,  but  also  mysterious  realities  to  be  studied  and 
jm^teod— realities  along  with  which  our  own  life  is,  with 
lettable  eonsummateness,  woven  together,  in  solemn  though 
«eenMngly  anomalous  communion.  This  unique  multiformity, 
«n\^ch  creative  skill  has  manifested  itself— this  mighty  meaii 
^i  phenomena— this  perplexed  yet  unital  system  of  appearance 
«»a  law— this,  to  us,  as  yet,  majestic  indefinitade  and  infinitude 
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of  risible  grandeur  and  inrisible  force,  all  wisdom-gnided  and 
unerringly  regulated  towards  the  production  of  definite  pur- 
poses— wnat  is  it  P  how  can  we  know  it  P  and  what  can  we  know 
of  it  P  To  these  questioninj^  of  the  spirit  we  are  prompted  by  a 
sense  of  our  own  oeina,  and  the  destiny  with  which  it  is  fraught. 

If  to  Season's  ear  there  is  a  silent  music  in  the  sky,  and  u  to 
the  imagination  the  imtired  voyagers  of  the  infinite  spaces  of 
nature  be  embodied  poesy ;  if  on  the  purple-hued  hill  and  the 
Terdure-dad  plain,  in  the  unresting^  ocean  and  the  bright  blue 
ether  which  enwraps  the  terrestritu  sphere  "to  which  we  are 
darkly  bound,"  there  are  traces  of  a  nand  whose  workings  are 
wonderful,  yea,  ineffably  and  inconoeirably  f2;lorious,  what  can 
our  part  be  in  the  uniyersal  method — ^in  the  Slosmic  harmony  of 
creation  P  Granted  that  we  have  an  allotted  work — ^let  v& 
saj-  rather  a  life — ^to  be  rightly  and  honourably  accomplished ;  if 
it  IS  to  be  accomplished  here,  in  the  very  midst  of  tne  forces, 
agencies,  influences,  and  operations  of  physical  nature,  how 
needful  that  we  should  discern  those  multiplex  relationships 
amongst  whose  subtle,  ever-active  results,  we  must  achieve  the 
purposes  of  being.  Early  did  this  thought  dawn  in  the  horizon 
of  tne  human  soul ;  and  though  to  the  eye  of  sense  the  world  was 
but  a  chaos  of  discordant  order  and  diverse  universality,  the 
faith  of  the  soul,  overleaping  the  boundaries  of  hnowledgfi 
uttered  its  instinctive  conviction  of  an  overruling  Providence  in 
that  word  which  best  sums  up  and  concentres  dl  that  we  can 
think  of  the  universe — Kosmos, 

But  we  feel  the  Kosmic  infinitude  too  vast  for  calm  and  steady 
investigation — its  forces,  controlments,  energies,  and  dian^  too 
much  wr  our  weak  souls  to  grapple  with ;  and  hence,  with  the 
desire  of  definiteness  to  which  the  soul  is  subject,  we  must  shnt 
out  from  our  mental  inquiries  the  vast  gigantic  powers  which,  at 
a  distance,  labour  to  fulfil, the  task- work  God  has  trusted  to 
them,  and  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  encirclement  of  orbs, 
whose  courses,  deducting  some  slight  perturbations  from  afar, 
adjust  themselves  around  that  central  luminiferous  mass  "  which 
mortals  call  **  the  Sun.  In  this  system  we  hove  three  all-im- 
portant notions  imparted;  viz.,  gravity,  distance,  and  motion. 
In  their  harmonic  action  we  have  the  key  to  the  xmlocking  of 
the  "  chamber  of  secrets  "  of  which  we  stand  in  need— *tbe 
elementary  second  causes,  with  which  the  Creator  operates  to 
produce  his  grand  results,  to  bless  the  universe  with  the  possi- 
oility  of  permanence,  and  man  with  the  joy  of  hope.  But  tiie 
unity  of  tne  solar  system  is  even  yet  too  vast  for  workable  study ; 
it  outstretches  the  limits  of  human  conception,  except  in  some 
highly  favoured  moments  of  semi-inspiration ;  and  nenoe  man 
has  tnought  it  prudent  to  disintegrate  in  thougJU  the  earth  from 
its  co-travdlers  in  space,  and  fix  attention  on  the  atom-unit  in 
which  his  own  life  is  to  be  spent,^though  in  it  his  being  is  not  to 
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bare  its  ultimate  aod  "  end  all."    The  resulta  of  hia  atody  of  the 
earthy  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  man,  is  called  Geography. 

Greography,  then,  in  what  we  consider  its  true  and  proper 
meaning,  is  a  description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  which  we 
live — its  form,  magnitude,  and  relation  to  other  bodies  in  the 
universe— the  yarious  parts  into  which  it  may  be  diyided— their 
connection  with  each  other — ^their  products,  and  the  objects 
which  occupy  them,  so  far  as  regards  its  fitness  for  enabling  the 
hnman  race  to  work  out  the  **  end  "  of  its  being. 

In  sug^estinf  the  foregoing  definition,  we  believe  we  are 
placing  within  uie  reach  of  the  students  of  geographical  science 
one  tuigible  line  of  demarcation,  by  which  ^boundaries  may  be 
laid  down  between  this  and  other  branches  of  human  knowled^. 
Hitherto  treatises  on  seography  have  had  no  fixed  and  defimte 
limits    It  has  been  thought  riffht,  rather  than  otherwise,  to 
keep  the  signification  of  the  word  as  vague  as  might  be,  so  long 
as  the  matter  comprehended  within  its  scope  and  sphere  was 
useful.    Now  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  greater  mistake  than  this. 
True  as  it  is  that  science  is  one  and  indivisible  in  the  theoretic 
idea  we  form  regarding  it,  it  is  no  less  true  that  we  cannot  well 
appreciate,  inyestigate,  arranc'e,  and  generalize  any  set  of  facts 
TuuesB  we  possess  a  clear,  well  defined,  and  precise  centre-light 
in  which  to  view  them.    Each  group  of  facts  formally  con- 
catenated round  some  one  given  precise  idea,  from  which  and  in 
which  they  haye  a  methodic  existence  in  the  intellect,  constitutes 
a  science ;  and  no  sroup,  or  possible  coUectidn,  of  facts  can  be 
explained  scientLficaUy  until  they  are  concentred  round,  and 
incorporated  into,  some  specific  thought  in  which,  however  latent, 
the  principle  of  their  being  is  contained,  and  through  which 
they  acquire  correlative  unity  and  common  light  and  evidence. 
So  far,  then,  as  vagueness  enters  into  any  scientific  conception, 
it  has  the  efiect  of  making  all  that  on  which  it  shines  uncertain 
and  dim,  resembling  in  tms  a  telescope,  in  which  the  glass  is  out 
of  focus.    Precision  is  the  prime  quslity  in  science ;  and  no  pos- 
sible after-thought  accuracy  can  rectify  a  primary  indistinctness. 
We  hold,  then,  that  whatever  is  to  be  regarded  as  scientific 
should  be  exact,  unambiguous,  and  intelligible— HM)ntinent  of 
neither  more  nor  less  of  thought  than  the  topic  of  study  needs. 
To  give  this  rigour  of  definitiveness  to  the  word  geography,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  idea  of  utilitjr  with  its  other 
elements,  and  to  impress  into  the  very  signification  of  the  word 
the  thought  that  the  earth  was  made,  and  even  yet  exists  as  it  is. 

When  treated  of  in  this  point  of  view  geography  will  have  two 
primary  divisions  J  viz,: — 

I.  The  earth's  surface,  peculiarities,  and  products,  as  fitted  for 
the  residence  of  man ;  ».  c,  Physical  Geography. 
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n.  The  eartVs  stirface,  and  the  changes  made  thereon  by  its 
being  the  residence  of  man ;  t. «.,  Politi^  Geography. 

G^graphy  is  in  a  great  measure  a  deriyatiYe  science ;  many 
of  its  prime  facts  are  accepted,  incorporated,  and  postulated  from 
other  sciences.  From  as&onomy  it  derives  its  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  globe  in  reference  to  other  celestial  Ix^es— its 
form,  magnitude,  and  motions — ^the  theory  of  eclipses,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  &c. ;  from  geometry 
it  acquires  the  art  of  representing  by  artificial  means  die  forms 
of  its  various  parts — ^the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  places,  and  such  means  of  admeasurement  as  is  felt  to 
be  requisite ;  from  geology  it  learns  the  form  and  distribution 
of  the  solid  i)ortions  of  its  surface ;  from  hydrography  it  receives 
like  information  regarding  its  fluid  constituents;  and  from  meteor* 
ology  it  gains  so  much  information  as  is  attainable  about  its 
aeniorm  enwrapment  and  the  changes  therein,  as  can  be  relied  on. 
Chemistry  details  the  nature,  properties,  and  changes,  past  or  pos- 
sible, of  the  elements  which  compose  it ;  mechanics  and  dynamics 
describe  the  forces  and  influences  which  operate  in  or  rule  over 
its  motions,  &c. ;  zoology  and  botany  umte  to  tell  the  races  of 
animals  and  vep;etables  which  have  peopled  and  do  yet  occupy 
its  surface ;  history  records  the  successive  changes  of  race, 
dynasty,  government,  condition,  &c.,  of  man  during  the  past; 
political  economy  explains  the  laws  which  ffovem  these  changes ; 
and  statistics  note  the  results  which  have  flowed'  fcom.  the  opera- 
tion of  any  or  all  of  the  causes  which  are  brought  into  light  by 
history  or  economic  science. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  may  be  seen  that  unless 
some  definite  and  decided  limitation  of  tine  matter  is  insisted 
upon,  that  the  strict  and  needful  individuality  of  object,  which  is 
dissiderated  in  every  science,  will  be  wanting  in  this,  and  hence 
it  is  that  we  again  affirm  that  it  should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind 
that  all  its  teachings  must  concentre  round  the  notion  of  human 
life — the  duty  and  the  destiny  of  man. 

The  earth  is  one  of  those  spherical  bodies,  named  planets, 
which  constantly  revolve  round  the  sun,  and  derive  their  light 
and  heat  from  it.  From  the  sun  it  is  95,000,000  of  miles  distant: 
it  performs  its  annual  orbitual  journey  round  the  centnd  luminary 
in  366  days,  6  hours,  48  minutes,  48  seconds,  and  its  diurnal  re* 
volution  round  its  own  axis  in  24  hours.  In  circumference  it  is 
24,898  miles ;  in  diameter,  7,912  miles :  it  travels  at  an  average 
speed  of  68,000  miles  per  hour,  and  includes  in  its  supei^cial 
area  nearly  200,000,000  of  square  miles. 

Land  and  Water  are  the  two  primary  distinctions  observable 
in  the  matter  which  forms  the  earth's  surface.  By  the  word 
Land  every  kind  of  soHd  matter  not  covered  with  water  is 
meant.    It  is  distributed  very  irregularly  throughout  the  super- 
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ficial  area  of  the  globe,  aad  for  conrenieiice  of  description  has 
received  different  names,  in  the  use  of  which  there  has  hitherto 
been  much  laxity,  and  regarding  the  meanings  of  which,  there- 
fore, we  are  anxious  to  secure  greater  exactitude  and  precision. 
The  following  definitions,  though  differing  but  slightly  in  their 
form  of  expression,  arrangement,  &c.,  from  those  found,  in  ordi- 
nary books  on  this  subject,  will  be  found,  we  hope,  to  possess  a 
greater  unity  of  view  and  consistency  of  thought  than  is  in 
general  to  be  met  with  in  our  briefer  manuals  ana  compendiums 
of  geography. 

Land,  in  reference  to  extent  and  boundary,  is  thus  subdi- 
vided;  viz. :— ^ 

Continents — ^Those  portions  of  land  which  are  connected  to- 
gether and  continuous. 

Islands — ^Lands  disjoined  by  water  from  the  greater  continental 
areas.  Islands  are  of  two  kinds — continental,  i,  e.,  near  to  a  con- 
tinent ;  and  pelagic,  t.  e.,  in  the  open  ocean.  Islands  in  irregular 
jttxta-position  are  groups;  in  regular  juxta-position,  cJiains, 

Peninsula — Land,  of  whatever  shape,  attached  to  any  tract 
of  earth,  larger  than  itself,  by  any  one  of  its  sides. 

Isthmus — ^Any  elongated  neck  of  land  by  which  masses  of  land 
are  connected. 

Pr<M»a»^or^— High  land,  of  any  dimensions,  projected  into 
the  sea.  Under  this  word  may  be  noted  the  following  varieties ; 
viz.,  point  is  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  when  low ;  tongue  is 
lower  than  point,  spit  higher ;  eape  is  medlumly  elevated ;  Jtsad* 
land,  more  elevated  and  rocky ;  bluff,  a  sudden  jut  of  land ; 
naze,  ness,  bill,  &c.,  small  points. 

Along  the  coast  an  extensive  series  of  rocks  is  called  a  reef; 
if  they  enclose  water,  lagoons  or  atolls ;  if  they  rise  into  sharp 
peaks,  needles;  if  lying  flat,  shelves;  if  precipitous,  cliffs;  if 
steep  and  rugged,  crags;  if  lying  completely  but  not  far  under 
the  water,  banhs  or  shoals ;  u  sometimes  above  and  sometimes 
below  the  sea,  according  to  its  natural  ebb  and  flow,  beaoA* 
Ooast  or  shore  is  the  boundary  of  sea  and  land. 

Country  is  an  artificial  political  division  of  a  continent,  &c., 
indicating,  in  general,  any  tract  of  land  under  one  specially  in- 
stituted form  of  government. 

Zand,  in  relation  to  elevation,  is  subdivided  in  the  following 
maimer ;  via,  ;— 
Mowntains-^ThQ  loftiest  elevations  in  a  tract  of  land. 
Mount  is  a  single  elevation;  hill,  a  mount  under  1,000  feet 
bigh ;  peak,  a  conical  summit ;  range,  ridge,  or  chain,  many  con- 
&ected  peaks ;  crest,  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  gorge,  a  high,  narrow 
passage  between  two  crests ;  dejile,  any  narrow  passage  between 
moimts ;  pass,  col,  port,  any  passage  between  mountains ;  branch, 
fpur,  (Stc*»  a  chain  of  peaks  diverging  from  any  large  mass  of 
mountain  land. 

q2 
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Valleyi — The  hollows  lying  between  mountains  or  hills. 

JPlains — ^Large  tracts  of  land,  raised  but  little  above  the  sea- 
level,  extending  a  considerable  way  in  the  same  direction; 
steppes  and  pampas,  low,  fiat,  level,  treeless  wastes;  deserts, 
low,  barren,  sandy  plains  ;  silvas;  extensive  flat,  wooded  districts ; 
llanos,  plains  sloping  gradually  upward  from  a  river's  banks; 
savannahs  or  prairies,  vast  extended,  nassy,  sliehtly  elevated, 
land ;  table-lands  or  plateaus,  plains  of  a  considerable  height 
above  the  level  of  tne  sea;  downs,  high,  open,  undulating 
pasture  lands. 

Water  is  likewise  subjected  to  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  to 
which  definite  denominations  may  be  given.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are  those  which  follow ;  viz. : — 

Ocean — That  great  mass  of  water  which  occupies  the  depres- 
sions on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Seas  are,  properly  speaking,  small  land-locked  divisions  of  the 
ocean,  afibroing  more  than  one  outlet  to  the  chief  main.  The 
name,  however,  has  been  very  variously  and  vaguely  applied, 
and  in  its  present  tuse  is  almost  hopelessly  indefinite. 

Gulf,  an  extent  of  water  well  enclosed  on  three  sides,  scarcely 
so  large,  though  it  may  be  as  deep,  as  a  sea;  hay,  creek,  or 
bight,  an  indentation  of  the  main  sea  into  the  land,  wider  at  the 
entrance  than,  and  not  so  deep  as,  a  gulf;  strait,  a  narrow, 
elongated,  straight  passage  between  two  considerable  bodies  of 
water ;  channel,  a  less  deep  though  broader  passage ;  arm,  a  shal- 
lower and  less  straight  passage  still ;  sound,  firth,  fiord,  and 
sometimes  lochs,  smaUer  mdentotions  of  sea  water  into  the  land 
than  any  of  those  previously  mentioned ;  road,  haven,  harbour, 
port,  and  cove,  wholly  or  partially  sheltered  inlets  of  the  sea. 
These  are  the  chief  external  or  seaward  terms. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  inland  hydrology. 

Lakes  are  natural  sheets  of  water,  of  less  or  greater  extent, 
wholly  surrounded  by  land,  and  receiving  their  supplies  either 
from  underground  springs  or  the  higher  lands  around  them. 
They  are  of  four  kmds — i.,  without  apparent  inlet  or  outlet; 
ii.,  with  affluents  but  no  outlet;  iii.,  with  no  visible  affluents, 
but  an  outlet;  iv.,  with  both.  Biver  is  a  collection  of  small 
streams  gathered  together  from  the  land  around,  and  flowing  in 
a  channel  or  bed,  and  advancing  with  increased  volume,  in 
general,  into  other  rivers  or  the  mam  sea.  The  bctsin  of  a  river 
IS  the  whole  area  of  country  which  it  drains.  A  watershed  is 
that  portion  of  land  at  which  the  drainage  waters  which  form 
rivers  descend  in  opposite  directions. 

Embouchure  or  mouth — ^The  place  where  a  river  joins  anj 
other  mass  of  water :  when,  however,  the  flow  of  the  river  is 
disturbed  at  its  junction  by  a  tidal  wave  meeting  its  current,  it 
is  called  an  estuary.  RivuUts,  streams,  and  rills  are  small 
bodies  of  water  in  forward  motion :  when  they  flow  into  othet 
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waters  they  are  called  affluents  ;  if  out  of  other  waters,  effluents. 
The  points  at  which  rivers  unite  are  called  confluents  and  di/l^r- 
cations.  [RiFers  are  of  three  kinds ;  yiz.— i.,  fluviatile,  falling: 
into  another  river ;  ii.,  lacitstrinet  debouching  into  a  lake ;  iii., 
maritime,  discharging  their  waters  into  the  sea.  The  length  of  a 
river  is  its  course,  K  delta  is  the  place  at  which  a  river,  before 
falling  into  the  sea,  divides  and  ranufies  its  waters  through  the 
land. 

In  writing  on  geography  in  a  magazine  in  which  distinctness 
and  precision  are  so  hignly  and  so  justly  prized,  as  well  as,  let 
us  remark,  so  carefully  ana  critically  attended  to,  we  surely  shall 
not  have  done  wrong  if  we  have  regarded  correct  definitions  as 
essential,  and  have  spent  some  time  and  labour  in  aiming  at 
presenting  to  the  reader  some  clear  notions  of  words  too  com« 
monly  used  with  httle  care.  Correct  information  is  more  valu- 
able than  much  information ;  and  if  words  must  be  the  garment 
of  ouir  thoughts,  it  is  right  that  they  be  well  fitted  to  their  pur- 
pose, and  capable  of  exhibiting  clearly  the  very  form  and  fasmon 
it  is  of.  We  have  laboured  with  ws  intent.  How  we  have 
succeeded,  judge  ye.  

Sbcbets  of  Comfobt. — Though  sometimes  small  evils,  like 
invisible  insects,  inflict  pain,  and  a  single  hair  may  stop  a  vast 
machine,  yet  the  chief  secret  of  comfort  lies  in  not  sufierin? 
trifles  to  vex  one,  and  in  prudently  cultivating  an  undergrowth 
of  BmaU  pleasures,  since  very  few  great  ones,  alas !  are  let  on 
long  leases. — Sharp's  Essays, 

Mathematics. — If  a  man's  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study 
the  mathematics;  for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called 
away  never  so  little,  he  must  begin  again.-— J?aco». 

Body  aitd  Mikd. — As  that  body  is  most  strong  and  healthful 
which  can  best  support  extreme  cold  and  excessive  heat  in  the 
change  of  seasons,  and  that  mind  the  strongest  and  firmest  which 
can  best  bear  prosperity  and  adversity,  ana  the  change  from  one 
to  the  other,  so  the  virtue  of  Emilius  was  eminently  seen  in  that 
his  countenance  and  carriage  were  the  same,  upon  the  loss  oi 
two  beloved  sons,  as  when  he  had  achieved  his  greatest  victories 
and  triumphs. — Plutarch, 

Mental  Indolence. — ^Men  reflect  little,  read  negligently, 
jndge  with  precipitation,  and  receive  opinions  exactly  as  they  do 
money,  because  they  are  current. — Rev,  B,  Fennell, 

Genius. — The  only  diflerence  between  a  genius  and  one  of 
common  capacity  is,  that  the  former  anticipates  and  explores 
what  the  latter  accidentally  hits  upon.  But  even  the  man  of 
genius  himself  more  fremiently  employs  the  advantages  that 
chance  presents  to  him.  It  is  the  lapidary  that  gives  value  to 
the  diamond,  which  the  peasant  has  dug  up,  without  knowing 
its  worth.— -456^  MaynaL 
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HAVE  WE  SUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE,  APAET  FROM 
SCEIPTUILE,  TO  BELIEVE  IN  THE  IMMOETAUTT 
OF  THE  SOULP 

KSOATIYB  ASTICLS.— II. 

Ik  rapport  of  the  position  that  reason  does  not  afford  sufficient 
eridenoe  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  offer  the  following 
considerations. 

3j  common  consent  "sauV*  is  now  almost  uniTersally  used  to 
signify  mind,  spirit,  while  in  scripture  it  is  not;  such  distinction 
does  not  there  appear ;  on  the  contrary,  "  soul "  there  stands  for 
life  generally,  if  not  exclusiyely.  Thus  we  read,  "  God  breathed 
into  nis  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  [so]  man  became  a  liying 
soul ; "  i.  €.,  God  breathed  into  Adam,  and  Adam  breathed  and 
lived — ^the  breathing  completed  God's  work.  See  also  Isa.  xxiz.  8, 
where  we  read  of  the  empty  and  the/a»»^  '*  soul."  We  know  so 
little  of  mind  or  spirit  apart  from  ourselves,  that  it  is  most 
difSicult  to  affirm  much  concerning  it,  unless  in  connection  with 
our  material  part,  the  life  entire,  as  it  now  is.  If  we  ask,  Pid 
the  soul  of  Aaam  exist  before  he  breathed,  but,  lacking  thought, 
merely  awaiting  in  unconsciousness  a  signal  from,  or  the  wiB  of 
God  to  catch  the  first  idea,  and  begin  a  ceaseless  career?  reason 
cannot  tell.  That  soul  or  mind  which  we  call  our  own  can  give 
less  account  of  itself  ^^han  it  can  of  its  tangible  partner.  We  do 
not  think  the  "  breath  qf  God "  was  mind,  mrit,  or  that  other 
or  more  is  meant  than  that  the  man  lived — that  the  entire  being 
became  active  and  conscious — ^the  lungs  heaved,  the  blood  ran 
its  ample  serpentine  course,  the  eyes  opened,  the  ears  vibrated, 
every  sense  and  faculty  was  awake,  memory  opened  her  treasure 
houBe,  and  recorded  her  first  impressions,  and  the  soul  or  mind, 
gazing  on  the  material  imiverse,  caught  the  thought  I  live-*M^ 
jT,  however,  embracing  every  physical  particle  of  the  man.  On 
breathing,  the  marvellous  creation — fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made— commenced  with  the  body  a  joint,  and,  for  a  season,  an 
indissoluble  career.  How,  we  ask,  can  that  spirit,  which  is  far 
xnore  minutely  acquainted  with  physical  things  than  with  itself, 
give  to  itself  certain  or  sufficient  evidence  of  its  own  immortality  P 
It  is  said  the  soul  is  immaterial,  and,  therrfore,  immortal.  It  is 
said  that  man's  vast  desires  tell  of  the  same  destiny.  But  hns 
Addison  been  able  to  certify  that  man's  vast  desires  are  all  in 
harmony  with  God's  nature  r    Did  not  that  moralist  find  some* 
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thing  in  man's  soul  which  neither  he  nor  any  man  conld  ex- 

iirpiiie  ?    Can  reason  tell  how  the  hatefol  portion  of  the  vast 

desires  are  to  be  disentangled  from  the  rest,  so  as  to  gnarantee 

the  extinction  of  the  one  and  the  oontinnanoe  of  the  other  P    Or, 

as  one  is  in  diametric  opposition  to  Grod,  how  the  better  part 

can  escape  annihilation  with  the  other  P    Are  all  immaterial 

things  immortal  P    Is  thought  material  P    But  who  desires  an 

endless  retention  of  all  thought  P    May  not  myriads  of  thoughts 

die  out  when  their  work  is  done  P    Is  instinct  material  P — ^but  do 

we  concede  immortality  to  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  dog,  or 

the  inferior  creatures  liaying  animal  life,  but  scarcely  enough  to 

distinguisb  them  from  the  kingdom  of  nature  next  adjoining? 

Yet  God  breathed  into  these !    The  far  famed  moralists  must  go 

deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  bring  forth  stronger 

reasons  than  those  drawn  from  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  to 

give  sufficient  evidence  of  any  future  life.    Or  say,  how,  if  the^r«^ 

act  of  mind  in  man  depended  on  breathing ,  the  last  might  not 

olso  ?  or  that,  if  the  building  wherein  the  soul  dweUs  must  be 

shaken  or  broken  down,  the  tenant  may  not  be  lost  in  the  ruins  P 

If  immateriality  proves  futwre  contmuous  being,  why  does  it 

not  prove  also  a  past  duration  before  it  joined  the  body  P    Is  it 

not  ra^A^  true  that  God  al(me  hath  (such)  immortality  P    Is  it 

not  eridentlj  true  that  any  creature,  howeoer  formed,  material 

or  immaterial,  is  only  a  tenant  at  willP    Can  reason  predict, 

Waitse  of  materiality,  the  necessary  decay  of  suns  and  stars  P 

She  cannot.    Her  presumption  is  rather  evidence  of  something 

we  start  back  from  contemplating.    She  is  not  so  far  in  the 

confidence  of  Deity,  and  should  rather  hasten  to  admit  that  the 

duration  of  all  things  hangs  not  on  properties  or  modes  of  being, 

but  on  the  will  of  Him  who  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing, 

8nd  who  can  make  the  adamant  and  the  clay,  the  mole  and  the 

dog,  as  immortal  as  the  man  whom  he  formed  of  the  dust  to 

which  the  body  must  soon  return. 

But  say,  my  opponents.  Is  a  physical  organization  necessary 
to  our  possession  of  any  spiritual  existence  P  I  reply,  I  do  not 
attempt  to  limit  the  Creator's  power.  I  believe  tnat  Grod  is  a 
Bpirit,  angels  are  spirits,  and  tnat  I  shall  be,  in  my  spiritual 
power,  ere  long,  detached  from  my  body ;  but  I  do  not  go  to 
reason  for  my  hopes.  When  we  speak  of  ourselves  we  include 
the  fingers,  the  Drain,  the  evanescent  thoughts  which  give  a 
diaracter  and  bias  to  spirit;  we  include  the  emotional  nature 
^hich  trembles,  if  I  may  so  speak,  from  the  reception  of  a 
telegraphic  notice  througn  its  physical  agents,  the  ear  or  the 
eye  :-^body  and  soul  are  now  one  being ;  "  we  know  not  what  we 
*hall  be."  The  soul,  although  valueless  without  thought,  is  not 
niore  a  creation  with  many  thoughts  than  few.  Is  an  idea  a 
thought  f  soul— mind  ?  To-day  i  have  a  new  thought.  Are 
Noughts  and  souls  identical,  interchangeable  terms  P    When  I 
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am  to  be  detached  from  the  bodj»  I  do  in  perfect  ignoraaoe  oom- 
mit  myself  unto  a  faithful  Creator,  I  caonpt,  ia  the  body,  tell 
aught  of  the  soul  a^ari  from  it,  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  apeak 
of  the  difference  between  a  created  and  the  uncreated  spirit,  for 
thai  is  mexpreesible.  I  only  maintain  the  impotent^  of  reason 
to  fathom  the  abj^ss  of  the  future. 

^  In  all  our  inquiries  about  soul  we  find  our  subjection  to  pby- 
sical  thinffs ;  but  if  reason  has  learned  her  immortality,  let  her 
disclose  the  source  of  her  knowledge ;  for  if  she  knows  it  from 
herself,  the  truth  cannot  be  confined  to  any  age  or  nation,  let 
her  repeat  her  fpround  of  faith.  To  my  own  mind  it  is  deazly 
based  on  an  instmotiTe  love  qfltfe,  and  a  desire  to  he,  if  happy. 

If  we  investiffate  the  grounds  of  reason's  hopes,  we  learn  ihU 
truth  incidentafly,  that  reason  and  £Euicy  are  in  many  minds 
rather  matted  in  inextricable  confusion  than  mated;  that  the 
imagination,  instead  of  merely  ministering  to  reason,  has  borne 
it  away  to  dwell  in  castles  of  the  air,  subjecting  facts  and  know- 
ledge to  theories  and  dreams.  Hence  our  ghost  stories,  our 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  our  gods  and  lords  outnumbering 
men.  \Ve  note  this  coalition  as  furnishing  the  due  to  disoorer 
the  source  of  reason's  aspirations,  as  suggested  before,  maintain* 
ing  that  our  lovely  dreams  have  not  any  certain  basis  of  bope. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  a  broad  line  can  and  must  be 
drawn  between  the  sterner  facts  of  our  existence  and  the  cham- 
bers of  imagery — ^the  realms  of  fancy ;  between  knowledge — ^the 
plain  truths  which  are  like  lead  in  tne  rock — and  the  ever  £tM 
visions  which  so  much  allure,  and  which  have  often  commingled 
all  things. 

.  Before  we  consider  those  evidences  of  reason  which  sustain 
our  faith  in  immortality,  let  us  see  what  imagination  has  also 
been  doing  in  this  fiiith ;  for — 

"  Who,  to  dull  forgetfulness  a  prej, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day — 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ?  " 

or  failed  to  colour  the  &ture ;  for  fancy,  althou^not  favoured 
with  a  visit  from  some  returning  traveller  from  Hades,  has  bid 
the  living  follow,  or  listen  to  her  voice,  and  take  her  picture  for 
realities;  and  long  before  a  line  of  inspired  truth  was  written, 
she  had  made  men  more  familiar  with  her  paintings  than  with 
the  world  around  them ;  and  hence  hades,  the  river,  the  ferry- 
^[LSAf  and  those  horrors  which  Moses  never  endorsed  or  taught. 
-Ajre  these  to  be  received P  are  they  taught  in  the  Bible?  are 
*^ey  patent  and  trueP  and  yet  is  it  not  undeniable  that  in  our 
m^t  hallowed  faith  they  are  the  pattern  of  our  future,  and  most 
«mcult  to  unlearn  P 
A«t  us  "prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."    If 
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TefUK>n  taught  the  heathens  truth  in  myth,  let  her  re-open  her 
school  and  teach  in  plainer  form,  and  we  shall  he  ^lad  to  hear) 
hut  if  fanoieB  are  to  oe  our  guide,  let  us  trarel  at  mght,  fall  orer 
some  unknown  marsh,  with  Will-o'-the-wisp  for  company  and 
added  light.  We  think  that,  as  the  desire  to  &tf  is  pretty  plainly 
the  source  of  all  imaginings  as  to  the  future,  were  erery  vestige 
of  old  mvtholo^  swept  away,  a  new  and  potent  creed  woula, 
uhoanix-like,  sprmg  fircnn  its  ashes.  But  let  us  hear  what  reason 
MS  to  say.  ohe  nas  directed  her  eye  to  the  heavens  which 
encircle  the  earth,  and  found  out  wonders,  to  l^e  ancients  almost 
or  quite  unknown.  She  has  found  for  herself  a  glass  and  a  tuhe 
to  peer  into  limitless  space — ^to  learn  that  her  winsed  ally, 
imagination,  cannot  hope  to  fly  to  the  verge  of  created  things. 
Laymg  aside  the  telescope,  she  has  taken  the  microscope,  and 
learned  that  Qod  is  as  great  and  wondrous  in  the  minute  as  in 
the  houndless.  She  has  oecome  a  practical  chemist,  has  melted 
the  rocks,  converted  them  into  their  most  simnle  elements ;  she 
has  mimicked  nature,  and  harnessed  her  to  ner  car ;  she  has 
forced  her  into  handmaidenship  to  the  arts,  and  still  sounds 
her  echoing  watchword,  "  Farther  on  1  '*  she*  has  learned  that, 
when  nature  tremhles  in  convulsion,  riots  in  change,  or  seems  in 
the  article  of  death,  'tis  hut  to  re-appear  in  a  new  attire  of 
augmented  erandeur  or  heauty ;  she  is,  indeed,  great,  and  be* 
spetks  an  Aunightj  Maker. 

With  all  this  power  and  glowing  hope,  she  infers  that  as  all 

meaner  thio^  survive  the  greatest  knovm  changes,  soul — spirit 

IB  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  deems  it  not  unfair  to  con- 

ckde  that  if  things  controlled  by  mind  are  changed  but  not 

destroyed,  the  master-piece  of  creation,  the  demi-god  of  the 

tuuverse,  shall  in  death  aLso  merely  changje  a  mode  of  being,  and 

K-appear  in  other  guise.    Season  marks  now  the  acorn  becomes 

ftZL  oak,  an  egg  chw^  to  an  eagle,  the  drifting  spawn  become  a 

sportive  fish,  the  animal  kingdom,  guided  by  a  principle  only 

second  to  mind,  roam,  fiill  of  vigour,  where  past  generations 

gambolled  in  youth,  or  battled  in  strength )  and  the  re-appea;r- 

ance  of  these  h^ps  to  buoy  her  hopes ;  uie  dreams  she  hears  the 

^oiee  of  the  Almighty,  and  tries  to  smile  at  death,  and  hush  all 

fear.    Gathering  confidence  in  her  search  for  evidence,  she  sees 

how  the  sleeper  awakes  from  repose,  animated  wil^  renewed 

vigour ;  she  notes  how  the  fainting  form,  the  sister  of  death,  is 

^called  to  Ufe ;  sees  or  hears  of  the  trance  broken  to  give  place 

^  the  dance  of  life ;  she  sees  torpid  animals  resume  their  ao^ 

tiTities  at  the  call  of  nature,  or  nature's  God ;  she  sees  all  nature 

Jjew-robed  in  spring ;  that  the  scattered  grain,  which  fell  into 

]?«  prepared  fbrrow,  thoueh  once  dyine,  re-appeare  in  fertile, 

hviog  ranks  i  and  wkh  these  fiist.  mimiplying  witnesses  she 

^rpes  her  own  future ;  deems  those  voices  the  voice  of  God,  or 

^^ing  the  voibe  of  tiie  departed  dead  among  men. 
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Bat  as  we  want  something  besides  hints  firom  nature,  we  most 
examine  the  eyidenoe  thus  brought  before  us.  Let  us  b^inwith 
reason — ^the  mind — ^the  soul  itself,  'lis  a  mi^t^ ,  a  manreUous 
creation,  and  knows  no  superior  save  God.  It  is  the  image  of 
the  Deity.  It  holds  oonTerse  with  the  Creator  through  iUelf. 
"Grod  made  man  in  his  own  image."  "There  is  a  spirit  in 
man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Alnughtjr  giveth  him  under- 
standing." It  is  ever  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  all 
nature,  all  created  thiixgs,  with  their  rapidly  accruing  stores, 
either  passing  silently  in  review  before  reason,  or  thrust  upon 
her  attention,  scarcely  feed  enough  her^  boundless,  her  insatiable 
hungering  after  the  infinite. 

But,  majT  we  not  ask,  Is  greatness  demonstrative  ofperpetuityP 
or  if  anytmng  constitutes  greatness  save  Godhead  ?  Even  reason 
is  ready  to  admit  her  own  exploits  are  puny  compared  with  her 
desires,  and  thai  reflection  almost  palsies  her ;  sne  admits  that 
the  greatness  she  revels  in  is  not  exclusively  hers,  but  is  shared 
in  measure  by  her  "  sister,"  the  worm  of  the  earth ;  that  there  is 
no  indubitably  distinct  mark,  denoting  an  impassable  barrier 
between  herself  and  meaner  things.  Her  own  pantings  after 
immortality  are,  indeed,  heard  distmcUy  in  every  chamber  and 
corridor  of  memory,  but  they  drown  not  the  wnisper  of  other 
living  things  for  tne  same  rich  boon.  Thus  we  support  our 
position,  that  God  has  not  to  reason,  and  in  ^sAqf  herself,  or  by 
surroundimj;  wonders,  given  any  bond  for  endless  life. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  paper  we  referred  to  reason's  ail- 
ments, and  we  will  not  much  mrther  tax  her  on  that  point,  nor 
cite  any  of  the  array  of  proofs  of  her  feebleness  to  conquer  the 
inordinate  appetites  of  the  body,  or  her  own  wild  emotions. 
Let  her  first  conquer  them,  and  before  she  is  cloyed  or  sinks  in 
decrepitness,  ana  until  then  be  free  to  confess  that  she  is  as 
little  as  she  is  great,  and  could  find  arguments,  many  and  great, 
for  ceasing  to  be. 

But,  finrther,  although  it  is  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that 
nothing  known  in  the  physical  world  is  destroyed,  and  living 
things  are  multiplied  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  that  animu 
life  now  is  even  a  perfect  copy  of  the  onginaL  form  in  which  it 
was  made,  this  cannot  saUtfy  us.  Immortality  is  not  derivable 
j&om  such  perpetuity.  The  rocks  were  not  sUways  rocks;  ike 
sea  has  not  always  been  the  sea ;  before  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters  there  had  been  chaos.  Perpetuity  is 
not  enough  for  spirit— for  reason;  man  covets  more;  ne  wants 
isolation  as  well  as  company,  identity  as  well  as  being ;  not  that 
fusion  nature  tells  of,  but  uie  eternity  of  mine  and  thine.  Man 
nmy  live  anew  in  his  offspring,  but  not  then  alone.  If  indivi- 
duality is  not  preserved,  hope  dies,  reason  wanders^  and  weeps  in 
despair. 

If  reason  has  been  taught  to  hope  from  the  temporary  dura- 
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tion  of  sle^  or  the  traaoe,  from  the  escape  of  the  winged  insect 
&om  the  chrysalis  state,  the  production  of  the  hlade,  the  ear, 
and  the  Ml  com  in  the  ear,  she  must  own  that  in  every  case  the 
eye,  the  ear,  the  smell,  the  taste,  the  touch,  has  been  her  guide  or 
aid ;  they  help  her  up  to  the  confines  of  creation,  but  they  reach 
not  across  the  tomb.  True,  they  do  not  constitute  spirit,  but 
they  are  integral  parts  of  man;  each  helps  to  form  that  JTwe  so 
much  love,  and  here  union  is  strength;  on  these  she  seems  to 
hang  dependently,  although  Grod  can  make  mind  independent  of 
them  all. 

It  is  because  we  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  that  we 
seek  to  keep  reason  to  her  legitimate  ground.    But  she  may  hare 
been  aided  in  her  fiiith  by  traditional  truths.    God  may  have 
laised  the  dead,  and  taught  reason  by  such  means;   sne  has 
witnessed  a  deluge,  and  may  hare  seen  a  miracle  wrought; 
but  these  are  not  her  evidences  of  immortality;  these   class 
best  with  scripture  evidence,  and  to  scripture  we  turn.    There 
tke  sound  of  life  hereafter  comes  with  a  distinctness  which  has 
made  millions  of  hearts  to  leap  for  joy.     l^ere  the  voice  in* 
creases  ia  loudness,  the  insufficient  becomes  sufficient,  and  the 
bright  hope  of  reason  becomes  dim  by  reason  of  the  glory  that 
excelleth.    Life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  Christ. 
The  New  Testament  speaks  out  as  to  the  future,  if  it  does  not 
prosily  recount  all  the  labours  and  hopes  of  man  to  discover  it ; 
and  if  there  is  no  gathering  up  of  rays  of  light  from  various 
Bonroes,  not  one  iota  of  evidence  is  by  it  rejected.    But  leaving 
to  those  who  possess  not  the  eospel  the  light  we  allude  to,  scrip- 
ture tells  at  once  of  one  who  has  the  keys  of  death  and  the  grave, 
and  who  triumphed  openly  over  both.    Christ  came  to  redeem 
from  the  grave,  and  he  is  tne  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 

The  question  before  us  assumes  that  we  have,  from  some 
source,  sufficient  evidence  for  a  future  life.  But  in  scripture  we 
We  tau^t  us,  not  so  much  the  immortality  of  separate  souls  as 
the  immortali^  of  man-~o{  the  entire  being;  not  a  sense-^a 
facolty — destroyed  or  extinct,  but  the  complete  identity  of  each 
indiyidual  preserved,  as  in  Christ's  own  person.  On  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection  hinge  all  our  hoi>es,  for  "  if  Christ  be  not 
nised,  tiiey  who  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished  "—body, 
sodI,  and  spirit  quenched  etertiatl^  !  "  but  now  we  sorrow  not  as 
those  who  nave  no  hope,"  for  whUe  some  few  ancients  spoke  of  a 
possible  immortalityyihe  world  at  large  hoped  not;  now  we  hmow 
that  we  shall  be  '*like  Sim;**  that  this  mortal  shall  put  on 
immortality,  oormption  put  on  incorruption;  and  we  read  of 
a  being  "  not  unclothed,  but  "  clothed  u^on,"  and  mortelity 
swallowed  up  of  life ;  we  read  of  a  spiritual  oody,  a  new  creature, 
retaining  identity  bevond  a  doubt,  and  of  a  covenant  signed  and 
sealed  by  God  himself. 
Alas !  poor,  erratic  reason.    Here  she  is  ready  to  doubt,  often 
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dishelietfes,  a&d  Triahes  to  know  how  these  things  ecm  beP    She 
wants  to  be  satisfied  how  mind,  thooeht,  oonsdooiness,  ean  be 
pi^serTed  after  death  P    She  eannot  telL    But  in  the  resurreetioa 
will  be  a  confirmation  of  Panl's  idea  as  to  the  sowing  in  the  fidda 
limply  grain,  from  which  a  perfisetly  new  grain  springs,  while 
every  particle  of  the  old  decays  ana  dies  out.     We  know  thait 
identity  is  more  a  matter  of  memory,  that  of  sameness  oipartieles 
of  body,  and  that  that  is  true  on  earth,  where  the  body  is  the 
same  and  not  the  same,  changing  every  hour,  and  is  yet  our 
body.     God  can  either  preserve  the  mind  intact,  without  or  with 
temporary  spiritual  house  from  heaven,  or  he  may  grant  to  few 
or  to  many  eminent  Christians  an  afk^-life  jHrivUege,  in  effect 
the  same  as  that  given  to  Enoch,  to  Elijah,  and  like  Christ  hbn- 
self.    But  this  we  cannot  tell ;  the  time  to  "  those  who  sleep," 
from  Abel  to  the  last  man  who  dies,  may  be  as  short  as  a  mBt* 
mer's  dream ;  but  when  the  waking  and  the  sleeping  dream  of 
life  and  death  shall  have  passed  away,  the  trumpet  sni^  sound, 
a  world-wide  jubilee  shall  oegin,  a  thousandyeara  be  as  one  day, 
and  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God»  IS^. 


We  ase  complicated  Machines  ;  and  though  we  have  one 
main  spring  that  gives  motion  to  tibe  whole,  we  nave  an  infinity 
of  little  wheels,  which,  in  their  toms,  retard,  precipitate,  and 
sometimes  stop  that  motion. — Chesterfield. 

Flbastbes  oe  Obsbbvatioh  abp  Study.— What  a  laa^ 
volume  of  adventures  may  be  grasped  within  this  little  mm  of 
life  by  him  who  interests  his  heart  in  eveiythiag ;  and  who^ 
having  ejes  to  see  what  time  and  chance  are  perpetually  holding 
out  to  hmi  as  he  joumeyeth  on  his  way^  misses  nothing  he  eaa 
fairly  lay  his  hands  on! 

Ii  this  won't  torn  out  something  another  will;  no  matter, 
'tis  an  essay  on  hnTnan  nature;  I  get  m^  labour  for  my 
pains — 'tis  enough ;  the  pleasure  of  the  experiment  has  kept  my 
senses,  and  the  best  part  of  my  blood  awake,  and  laid  the  gross 
to  sleep. 

I  pit^  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and 
cry,  **  'tis  all  barren."  And  so  it  is :  and  so  is  all  the  world,  to 
him  who  will  not  cultivate  the  fruit  it  ofi&rs.  "  I  declare,"  said 
I,  clapping  my  hands  cheerily  together,  *'  that  were  I  in  a  deseirt, 
I  would,  find  out  wherewith  in  it  to  call  forth  my  afieetions.  If  I 
could  do  no  better,  I  would  fasten  them  upon  some  sweet  myrtfo, 
or  seek  some  melancholy  cypress  to  connect  myself  to.  I  would 
court  their  shade,  and  greet  them  kindly  for  their  proteetion. 
I  would  cut  my  name  upon  them,  and  swear  they  w^e  the 
loveliest  trees  tnroughoQit  the  desert ',  if  their  leaves  withered, 
I  would  teach  myself  to  mourn,  and  when  they  rejcnced,  I  would 
rejoice  along  wim  them."-— iSf^^m^. 
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IS  MAN  THE  CEEATUEE  OF  CIECUMSTANCES  P 

AFFISUiTIYB  JLBTICLE. — II. 

NoTHiiro  can  be  more  foreign  to  our  notions  than  the  idea  of 
eyery  indi?idaal  man  pasting  through  life,  having  to  do  and  ooup 
stantly  mixine  mth  his  feUow  beinss,  and  jet  neither  imparting 
influence  to  t£em  nor  receiving  it  m»n  thrai.    We  need  not  use 
aimiment  to  convince  any  reader  of  the  CcntroverHaliat  that 
inluence  for  good  or  for  eyil  is  exerted  by  CTery  man  in  pro- 
nortion  to  the  importance  of  the  position  he  fills  and  the  talent 
be  possesses,  ana  that  all  who  come  within  the  range  of  that 
infinenoe  will  indiine  more  to  virtue  or  vice  in  oonsequenoe  of  it. 
The  law  by  which  mind  acts  upon  mind  may  perJiaps  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  analogous  to  the  law  whidi  men  of  science 
tell  us  obtains  in  the  material  unirerse,  by  which  erery  partLde 
of  matter  influences  every  other  particle,  not  merely  in  our  own 
globe,  but  in  Uie  most  distant  worlds  in  God's  bomuuess  creation* 
We  do  not  imagine  that  any  objection  can  be  made  to  the 
general  statement  that  man  ixmuenoes  man  both  mentally  and 
morally,  or  that  man's  character  and  condition  and  habits  are,  to 
a  eertain  extent,  affected  by  circumstances  not  brought  about  by 
himself.    The  great  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  dealing 
with  this  question  arises  from  man's  nature.    Man  is  a  moral  as 
well  as  an  intellectual  being,  and  as  such  is  accountable  for  his 
actions,  and  is  either  blameworthy  or  praiseworthy,  aocordinff  to 
their  character.  And  this'  view  induces  some  persons  to  judge  tiiat 
an  inquiry  which  may  result  in  the  belief  of  the  truth  of  certain 
propositions,  that  in  appearance  do  not  harmoniae  with  it,  must 
necessarily  be  attended  with  danger.    We  confess  ourselyes  to  be 
of  the  number  who  hold  that  the  interests  of  trutii  cannot  ulti- 
matdy  su^r  from  the  flillest  inyestigation  of  this  or  any  other 
subject.    It  may  be  there  are  obstacles  which  we  shall  be  unable 
to  Bormount ;  yet,  if  haying  gone  as  &r  as  reason  can  carry  us, 
we  be  conscious  of  haying  reached  the  limit  of  the  knowame  in 
the  matter,  and  can  learn  our  own  weakness  and  our  inability  to 
comprehend  the  agreement  of  principles  in  God's  government  of 
the  world,  apparently  antagonistic,  tnough  really  working  in  the 
most  perfect  narmony,  we  shall  not  haye  laboured  in  vain.^ 

Omr  first  proposition  is,  that  man  is  the  creature  of  cjrcum- 
■Uooes  in  respect  of  the  physical  conditions  under  whicdi  he 
oomes  into  the  world. 

We  are  naturaHjled  to  remark,  that  whether  a  cihild  be  bom  in 
Britain  or  Japan,  m  France  or  Chinay  in  Turkey  or  Hindostan<-« 
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whether  the  son  of  a  prince  or  a  peasant,  a  peer  or  a  mechanic,  of 
a  statesman  in  a  civilized  country  or  of  a  savage  islander,  of  a 
man  of  the  highest  morality  or  of  a  professional  thief, — ^m  eadh 
and  every  case  the  event  happens  without  the  individual  having 
anvthine  to  do  in  causing  it.    To  these  self-evident  facts  no  one 
wiU  be  bold  enough  to  give  a  denial ;  we  think,  however,  that 
many  do  not  attach  that  importance  to  them  with  whidb,  in 
justice,  they  should  be  regarded.    There  are  other  facts  eqiiallj 
self-evident,  as  whether  a  child  be  healthy  or  sickly,  whether  it 
have  a  robust  or  a  delicate  constitution ;  whether  it  be  possessed 
of  a  large  capacity,  which,  under  proper  training,  will  Be  devel- 
oped in  desire  to  acquire  all  knowledge  and  afl  science,  or  be 
wanting  in  aptitude  for  learning ; — ^these  also,  from  their  nature, 
are  beyond  the  individual's  choice.    From  these  things  it  will 
follow,  that  a  youth  may  be  bom  to  wealth,  and  with  it  have 
leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  any  pursuit  that  may  be  agreeable 
to  him ;  or  he  may  be  bom  in  poverty,  and  be  destmed  to  live  by 
labour.    His  position  may  ^ve  him  the  intimacy  of  those  who 
are  high  in  rank  and  superior  in  intellect ;  he  may  be  able  to 
command  the  society  of  the  first  minds  of  the  a^e,  whether  as 
statesmen,  orators,  or  philosophers ;  or  he  may  be  the  son  of 
grossly  ignorant  parents,  and  be  destined  to  move  in  a  sphere  in 
which  nought  but  what  is  grovelling  and  debasing  is  seen  or 
heard.    All  this  may  take  pmce,  and  thd  individual  be  entirely 
passive. 

"We  notice  next,  and  briefly,  that  the  prevalent  habits  of 
society  at  any  given  time  aflbrd  an  illustration  of  our  position ; 
that  in  all  that  relates  to  the  shape  of  our  clothing,  the  serving 
up  of  our  food,  and  the  notions  ot  etiquette  that  obtain,  we  are 
clearly  the  creatures  of  circumstances. 

We  proceed  now  to  show  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances in  regard  to  his  means  of  obtaining  education. 

A  single  glance  over  the  surface  of  society  will  convince  any 
man  that  the  difierent  classes  composing  it  exhibit  differences  in 
education  and  mental  acquisitions,  bearmg  a  near  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  wealth  possessed.  We  do  not  say  that  education 
is  confined  to  the  aristocracy,  nor  do  we  affirm  mat  there  are  no 
educated  men  amongst  the  poor ;  but,  taking  a  general  view,  we 
believe  that  the  aristocracy  stands  highest  in  mental  accomplish- 
ments, and  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  the  labouring  classes  are 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  We  neither  seek  to  exalt  the 
one,  nor  to  depreciate  the  other ;  we  simply  speak  of  facts.  A 
little  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  a  state  of  things  which 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Eeference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  circumstances  that  wealth  aflbrds  leisure,  whilst  poverty 
demands  incessant  toil;  and  these  explain  the  whole  matter* 
Of  this,  however,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  whether  a  man's 
lot  be  cast  in  the  highest,  or  the  lowest,  or  the  intermediate  class 
of  society,  he  is  alike  the  creature  of  circumstances.    It  may  be- 
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oljeeied  that  poyerty  is  not  a  barrier  to  a  man's  being  educated, 
and  &at  there  hsre  been  nnineroiiB  inatanoea  of  poor  men  be- 
coming intelligent  and  intellectuaL  This  we  do  not  deny.  Mr. 
G.  Combe  sa^s,  in  substance,  that  persons  with  large  brainal 
development,  indicating  great  mental  power,  would  by  the  force 
of  th^r  intellects  educate  themselres  under  any  circumstances  ;* 
and  J.  Forster,  speaking  of  self-educators,  observes  that  the 
energetic  e^^rts  made  hj  such  ffive  a  vigour  and  a  force  to  their 
minds,  which  is  seen  in  all  tneir  intellectual  labours.f  It  is 
obTiouB  that  these  statements  apply  to  a  comparatiyely  imaU 
number  only:  taking  the  poorer  classes  in  the  aggpreeate,  the 
eaatme  state  of  thinffs,  as  regards  education,  amply  conBrms  the 
principle  we  have  laid  down. 

An  important  inquiry  now  presents  itself,  namely,  the  in- 
fluence 01  <nieumstances  upon  moral  character.  Every  society 
exerts  an  infloenoe  peculiar  to  itself.  The  primary  object  of 
many  organizations  is  the  intellectual  benefit  of  their  members : 
not  nnfrequently  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  are  aimed 
at  jointly.  A  powerful  moral  influence  is  exerted  upon  youth 
by  companions ;  but  the  place  where  the  seeds  of  character  are 
sown  is  pre-eminently  home.  Whatever  appearances  may  be 
aasamed  m  public,  here  parents  discover  their  real  qualities. 
Here  virtue  is  inculcated  by  precept,  and  recommended  6y  exam- 
ple, or  thouehts  of  truth  and  right  are  banished.  Here  the 
opening  mind  is  watched,  and  as  it  manifests  either  good  or  bad 
inclinations,  reoeiyes  check  or  encouragement ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  positiye  indifference  as  to  the  principles  which 
children  imbibe,  whilst  the  daily  examples  that  are  before  them 
of  passion  and  profligacy  infuse  a  deadly  poison  into  their  moral 
nature,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  a  career  of  crime.  Is  it  not 
morally  certain  tnat  impressions  produced  in  youth  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  character  that  will  last  through  hie  P  And  if  so, 
what  are  we  in  this  most  important  respect  but  the  creatures  of 
circamstances  P  We  grant  tnat  character  is  sometimes  modified^ 
and  that  new  elements  are  added  to  it,  after  the  parental  roof  has 
been  left,  as  admirably  described  by  J.  Forster;^  but  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  mankind,  we  believe  the  moral  prin- 
ciples taught  in  the  early  stages  of  life  are  never  eradicated, 
when  an  entire  change  of  moral  character  does  take  place,  the 
causes  that  have  combined  to  produce  it  may  be  easily  traced ; 
^  being  independent  of  the  will  of  the  person  who  experiences 
Buch  change,  our  position  is  still  further  strengthened. 

Viewing  moral  character  as  afiected  by  education,  we  might 
wfa  to  3ie  opinions  of  numerous  able  writers,  who  have  con- 
tended that  crime  would  fltminiali  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 

•  G.  Combe's  "  Phrenology.'* 
f  **  EsBaj  on  Popular  Igaorance." 
t  See  "  Essay  oo  a  Man  Writing'  Memoirs  of  himself.** 
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people  were  better  educated  (though  we  incline  to  think  that  toa 
much  has  been  made  of  ignorance  as  a  source  of  crime,  and  too 
little  account  taken  of  poverty).  Whatever  measure  of  tnith 
we  concede  to  their  representations,  we  are  shut  up  to  this  con- 
dusion,  that  by  reason  of  circumstances  not  under  their  control, 
some  of  the  least  fortunate  of  our  Sj^cies  have  grown  up  in 
ignorance  of  moral  distinctions,  and  m  consequence  are  easily 
tempted  to  commit  crime.  Appalling  as  this  may  seem,  we  see 
no  way  of  avoiding  the  inference. 

Our  next  proposition  is,  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances in  respect  to  his  opinions. 

And  first,  as  to  his  opmions  of  his  fellow  men.  We  cannot 
think  of  people  according  to  our  wishes.  We  may  feel  a  kind 
of  attachment  for  those  of  whom  we  cannot  think  nighly  intel- 
lectually. The  will  has  nothing  to  do  with  opinion,  except, 
indeed,  it  be  said  that  the  judgment  never  acts  without  the  will 
at  the  same  time  choosing  to  judge.  We  observe  that  opinion 
primarilv  belong  to  the  judgment,  and  that  it  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  the  will.  The  judgments  we  form  depend  upon  the 
evidence  presented  to  our  consciousness,  and  we  feel  ourselves 
under  the  necessity  of  judging  accordingly.  We  are  often 
desirous  of  thmking  otherwise  than  as  we  ao  concerning  persons 
whose  moral  dispositions  are  excellent,  but  who  give  unmistak- 
able proofs  of  mental  weakness.  It  may  be  said  that  the  affec- 
tions and  passions  sometimes  warp  the  judgment,  and  this  we 
readily  concede.  We  can  conceive  of  many  circumstances  in 
which  jealousies,  enyyings,  and  suspicions  carry  on  their  in- 
sidious operations,  and  bias  the  mind,  causing  it  to  regard  testi- 
mony through  a  perverted  medium.  Probably  this  takes  place 
chieny  amongst  those  competing  for  distinction,  either  at  the  bar, 
in  the  senate,  or  in  spheres  more  humble.  It  is  perhaps  owing 
to  this  that  great  men  are  underrated  by  their  contemporaries, 
who  feel  mortified  when  their  own  powers  are  eclipsed.  A  case 
in  point  is  that  of  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  coughed  down  by 
the  aristocrats  in  parliament,  and  who,  as  Groldsmith  says, 
**  thought  of  dining,  whilst  the  orator  went  on  refining."  But, 
notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  broad  principle  is  undeni- 
able. A  man  having  to  do  with  the  world,  and  of  a  rcKflective 
turn  of  mind,  will  nnd  himself  passing  judgment  upon  those 
with  whom  he  transacts  business  every  hour  in  the  day.  The 
serious  looks  and  demeanour  of  one,  the  lightness  and  mvolity 
of  another,  and  the  unmeaning,  senseless  talk  of  a  third,  impress 
him,  that  the  first  does  not  speak  until  he  has  thought,  that  the 
next  has  a  mind  of  but  little  solidity,  and  that  the  last  has  no 
brains  at  all :  and  these  operations  proceed  upon  the  principle 
already  stated. 

What  has  been  advanced  prepares  us  for  considering  man  ilie 
creature  of  circumstances  in  respect  of  his  opinions  in  general. 
We  believe,  in  all  seriousness,  uiat  when  a  truly  earnest  mind 
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addresses  itself  to  the  examination  of  a  theory  in  any  department 
of  human  inijniry,  it  can  no  more  affirm  hieforehand  what  the 
oonclusions  will  be  at  which  it  will  arrire,  than  a  jmy  can  pro- 
nounce its  verdict  in  a  case  preyionsly  to  hearing  the  eyidence. 
How  many  readers  of  this  work  hare  had  an  entire  rerolution 
effected  in  their  opinions  on  subjects  discussed  in  its  pages,  by 
argoments  of  which  they  had  not  before  heard,  but  the  rorce  of 
which  their  judgments  were  unable  to  withstand !    Previously 
to  inquiry  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  way  the  judgment  may 
incline ;  it  is  the  preponderance  of  fact  and  argument  this  way 
or  that,  which  causes  the  mind  to  decide,  as  in  using  a  pair  of 
scales,  that  side  which  contains  the  greatest  weight  necessarily 
goes  down.    We  are  aware,  that  on  many  subjects  a  great  variety 
of  motives  may  influence  the  mind,  and  ninder  it  from  forming  a 
inst  judgment.    Perhaps  the  questions  that  are  most  likely  ta 
be  jadg^  of  according  to  strict  reason  are  those  that  are  piurely 
sdentmc  and  literary,  affording,  as  they  do,  but  little  scope  for 
the  display  of  passion,  inasmucSi  as  those  sensitive  parts  of  our 
natore,  so  soon  touched  by  opposing  arguments  in  moral  and 
religious  inquiries,  are  not  much  acted  u^n  in  these  departments. 
Bat  whether  the  mind  reaches  conclusions  in  accordance  with 
evidence,  or  is  biased  by  early  education,  self-love,  or  self- 
interest,  will,  we  apprehend,  make  no  difference  to  our  ar^- 
ment.    Some  minds  are,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  a  philosophical 
constniction ;  they  do  not  inquire  if  principles  that  are  placed 
before  the  world  will  agree  witn  what  tney  were  taught  in  youUi, 
but  if  they  are  establ£hed  by  adequate  proofs.    Mother  class 
adheres  tenaciously  to  long  cherisned  views,  and  will  not  be 
mored  by  reasoning,  however  cogent.    A  third  is  of  such  mental 
oonstmction  as  that,  when  reason  and  interest  clash,  the  former 
is  overpowered,  and  instead  of  leading,  is  led.     Now  these 
several  qualities  are  partly  natural  and  partly  acquired :  if  we 
eondder  them  as  the  joint  result  of  nature  and  education,  aa 
both  are  determined  by  events  not  controlled  by  man  in  judg- 
ing rationally  or  otherwise,  we  are  acting  out  a  character  that 
has  been  formed  by  influences  ertemal  to  ourselves. 

With  reference  to  politics,  although,  in  a  free  country  like  this, 
where  every  measure  of  public  concern  is  criticised  by  the  press, 
moflt  men  have  their  pohtical  opinions,  it  is  manifest  there  are 
but  few  who  have  either  time  or  disposition  for  profound  in- 
quiries touching  the  rise  of  our  institutions,  or  the  science  of 
government.  Ho  true  is  it  of  the  multitude  that  tiiey  are  the 
creatures  of  circumstances  in  regard  to  their  sentiments  on 
national  affairs,  that  (as  a  great  authority  has  lately  declared)  if 
we  knew  the  papers  they  read,  we  might  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty^  as  to  the  political  parl^  that  has  their  sympathies.  The 
public  acts  of  our  statesmen  likewise  supplv  an  illustration.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  fix  upon  another  order  of  educated  men 
whose  conduct  is  less  traceable  to  the  operation  of  fixed  p^' 
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ciples.    To  ooDoeive  of  it  arigKt,  several  tbing^s  must  be  taken 
into  acooiint,  as  the  trammels  of  party,  the  wishes  <^  the  scfve- 
reign,  bat,  more  than  all,  the  demands  <^  public  opinion.    When 
Hr.  Fox  (that  idol  of  the  Whig  party,  as  he  had  been  called) 
was  in  opposition,  he  exerted  nis  eloquence  against  the  slave 
trade ;  when  he  found  himself  a  minister,  his  zeS.  abated  *    Bat 
our  proposition  derives  the  most  striking  confirmation  from  the 
career  of  the  kte  Sir  Eobert  Feel,  two  of  whose  most  remaxk- 
able  measures  were,  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  c<nm  laws ;  neither  being  a  natural  sequence  of 
his  own  views,  but  extorted  from  him  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
circumstances. 

With  respect  to  opinion  in  rdigious  matters,  no  demonstration 
is  necessary  to  prove  that  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  in  England 
would,  if  bom  m  Turkey  of  Mahomedan  parents,  have  been  a 
Mahomedan,  if  of  Chinese  parents,  a  Pa^in.  But  to  confine 
our  views  to  England.  The  children  of  Episcopalians  adhere  to 
the  Establishment,  and  think  it  right ;  those  of  Independents 
regard  the  system,  in  the  midst  of  which  the^  have  been  reared, 
as  most  in  accordance  with  scripture ;  so  oi  the  Baptists,  Uni- 
tarians, and  oUier  sects. 

There  is  another  argument  which,  as  it  ap|>ears  to  us,  may  be 
legitimately  used  in  support  of  the  affirmative  of  the  present 
question, — we  refer  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  mina  in  the 
acts  of  choosing  and  refusing.  Mind  is  acted  upon  by  motives, 
and  the  will  always  is  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest  motive ; 
so  that,  in  preferring  one  thing  before  another  thing,  or  one 
course  of  action  beiore  another  course  of  action,  the  will  is 
determined  by  the  most  powerful  motives  presented  to  it,  and 
consequently  a  man  is  in  respect  of  such  determination  the 
creature  of  circumstances. 

In  bringing  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  we  beg  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  we  do,  not  deny  man's  responsibility. 
If  asked  to  reconcile  the  belief  of  that  aoctrine  with  the  views 
here  set  forth,  we  reply,  we  decline  making  the  attempt.  That 
both  are  true,  we  are  firmly  convinced ;  that  man  will  ever  see 
their  agreement  in  the  present  world  we  think  unlikely.  We 
however  honestly  declare,  that  our  sentiments  incline  us  to 
regard  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  events  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  in  which  he  is  viewed  by  many  good  men.  We  think 
him  more  just  than  their  theological  notions  make  him.  Where 
they  would  represent  him  as  ready  to  pour  forth  the  vials  of  his 
indignation,  we  should  rather  conceive  of  him  as  bending  over 
his  creatures  with  pity.  Various  are  the  talents  with  which  he 
has  endowed  us,  and  the  privileges  with  which,  in  his  providence, 
he  has  favoured  us ;  and  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  that  in 
finally  dealing  with  men,  these  circumstances  will  be  taken  into 
account,  and  justice  be  done.  Alpha. 

•  See  Brougbam'A  "  Statesmen." 
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IS  THE  CHAEACTER  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
WOETHY  OF  ADMIRATION  P 

NEGjLTiyii  ARTICLE.— II. 

That  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was,  in  manjr  respects,  one  of  the 
most  glorious  and  most  brilliant  recorded  in  the  annals  of  oar 
oountiy,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the 
Boyereign  should  not  blind  us  to  her  tyranny  and  hypocrisy,  nor 
should  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  woman  be  snSered  so  to 
dazzle  us,  as  to  hide  from  yiew  her  ranity,  her  pride,  and  her 
heartlessness.  Much  as  wo  may  admire  the  skilful  policy  which 
baffled  the  designs  of  the  formidable  lea^e  which  at  one  period 
threatened  to  overwhelm  our  coimtry  with  utter  ruin,  and  the 
prudent  encouragement  accorded  to  commerce  and  adventure 
which  in  a  few  years  raised  England  to  a  proud  pre-eminence 
among  the  nations,  there  is  yet  such  a  dark  side  to  the  brilliant 
picture  so  often  drawii  of  her  prosperous  reign,  that  all  the 
palliations  and  excuses  ursed  in  her  behalf  are  quite  insufficient 
to  vindicate  her  memory  irom  the  odium  cast  upon  it  by  many 
of  her  actions. 

Amone  the  most  prominent  of  the  bad  traits  of  her  character, 
both  in  ner  public  and  private  capacities,  were  habitual  hypo- 
crisy and  dissimulation.  Passing  over  her  fei^ed  observance 
of  the  Romish  ritual  during  the  reign  of  her  bigoted  sister,  as 
^  dupHcity  in  this  respect  doubtless  resulted  from  a  praise- 
worthy feeling  of  humility,  and  a  sense  of  her  unworthiness  to 
become  a  martyr  for  so  glorious  a  cause  as  the  Protestant  faith, 
her  conduct  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  after  her  acces- 
Bioa  to  the  throne  was  characterized  by  such  dissimulation,  that 
after  alternately  raising;  the  hopes  of^^both  Eomanists  and  Be- 
fonners,  she  at  length  £sappointed  both,  by  ri^ourously  enforc- 
^  Bubmission  to  a  system,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  former 
psffty,  and  a  considerable  section  of  the  latter,  could  not  con- 
scientiously give  their  adhesion.  And  at  a  later  period^  although 
entertaining  as  exalted  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  any 
of  the  infatuated  house  of  Stuart,  and  repressing  with  an  iron 
b&od  the  slightest  s^ptoms  of  freedom  of  thought  or  speech 
^OQg  her  own  subjects,  Elizabeth  nevertheless,  for  reasons  of 
state  policy,  secretly  encouraged  and  aided  the  subjects  of  forei^ 
powers  in  rebelHon  against  their  sovereigns.  lu  Scotland,  m 
^Wce,  and  the  Netherlands,  under  pretence  of  supporting  the 
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interests  of  the  Protestant  faith,  this  hypocritical  queen  leagued 
herself  with  men  whose  principles  she  secretly  aetested,  and 
aided  and  abetted  them  in  acts  which  she  in  her  heart  considered 
as  among  the  most  atrocious  that  could  be  perpetrated  by  Men 
man. 

But  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  hypocritical  dissembling  on 
the  part  of  this  much-lauded  sovereign,  was  her  conduct  towards 
the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots.    Granting  that  Mary  was  as 
criminal  as  her  most  inreterate  foes  assert  her  to  have  been— 
allowing  the  evidence  of  her  implication  in  Babington's  con- 
spiracy to  have  been  of  the  most  complete  and  damning  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  allowing  also  both  the  justice  and  the 
expediency  of  her  8entence,-^still  the  gross  hypoeri«y  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  maintaining  a  constiint  semblance  of  a£Cection  for  her 
frail  cousin,  though  secretly  plotting  her  ruin  the  while-^ 
alluring  her  into  England  by  hollow  promises  of  pDotectum  «kL 
support— in  manifesting  to  the  last  an  affected  reloctEiaee  to 
destroy  the  hated  rival  whose  death  she  had  so  long  anxiously 
desired,  and  even  shedding  crocodile  tears  yfibi&n.  the  oc»fium- 
mation  of  the  sad  tragedy  was  reported  to  her^-^eveals  a  natme 
80  false,  treadierous,  heartless,  and  cruel,  as  to  render  it  utterly 
impossible  to  cherish  for  its  possessor  anything  like  "admira- 
tion," however  brilliant  and  estimable  may  have  been  some  of 
her  other  qualities. 

We  do  not  think  with  "  Threlkeld  "  that  Elizabeth  is  "scawselv 
to  be  Warned  for  her  bigotry  and  intolerance,"  because  it  is  well 
known  that  her  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Mth 
was  by  no  means  deep-rooted :  alt  her  life  she  displayed  a  strong 
bias  towards  the  church  of  Eome,  and  therefore  her  intolerant  and 
persecuting  enactments  against  ihe  professors  of  that  religion, 
and  against  those  Protestants  who  refused  to  eomply  with  her 
system  of  compromise  between  Geneva  and  Some,  are  less 
justifiable  than  the  sanguinary  persecutions  of  her  sister  Mary, 
as  the  excuse  of  bigotry  cannot  be  urged  in  palliation.  It  has 
freq^uently  been  said,  that  the  persecuting  statutes  of  Elizabedi 
agamst  the  Catholics  were  pmitieal  measures,  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  her  throne ;  that,  as  she  was  under  the  ban  of  ihe 
Pope,  all  Romanists  were  necessarily  traitors  against  her  csown, 
if  not  conspirators  against  her  life,  .and  therefore  justly  liable  to 
be  dealt  with  accoraingly.  But  this  plea  also  may  be  ui^ged 
with  far  greater  force  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  her  sister  Mwry. 
At  Elizabeth's  accession  there  was  no  general  rising  of  Catiic^ 
to  deprive  her  of  her  throne,  nor  were  there  any  gemeral  mani- 
festations of  a  seditious  feeling  on  their  part  whieh  threatened 
to  break  out  in  open  rebellion ;  whereas,  at  the  rerj  outset  of 
Mary's  public  career,  before  she  had  time  to  give  any  cause  for 
offence,  all  the  influential  men  among  the  Protestants  combined 
to  d^ose  her,  and  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.    If  the 
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presosked  liostility  of  the  Cfttliolies  jiutifieB  the  oondnet  of 
Elizabeth,  the  insarreetioii  of  Sir  W.  Wyatt  and  his  coUeagoea 
affords  a  much  more  plausiUe  excuse  for  the  teverity  of  Marj 
towards  the  Frotestants  ^  and  as  we  presume  no  one  of  Eliza- 
beth's admirers  will  permit  the  latter  plea  to  hold  good,  the 
former  must  in  justiee  be  disallowed  as  equally  fallacious.  ''  la 
fact,"  as  Macaulaj  obserres,  '*both  pleas  are  worthless  alike* 
If  such  arguments  are  to  pass  current,  it  will  be  easy  to  proTO 
that  there  nerer  was  soeh  a  thing  as  religious  persecution  since 
the  creation.  For  there  never  was  a  religious  persecution  in 
which  some  odious  crime  was  not,  justly  or  unjustly,  said  to  be 
obnoQsly  deducible  from  the  doctrmes  of  the  persecuted  party. 
We  might  say,  that  the  Caesars  did  not  persecute  the  Christians ; 
that  they  only  punished  men  who  were  charged,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  with  burning  Borne,  and  with  committing  the  fouleat 
abommations  in  secret  assemblies ;  and  that  the  refusal  to  thxow 
fraokiBoense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  was  not  the  crime,  but  onlj 
evidence  of  the  crime.  We  might  say  that  the  massacre  of  SL 
Bartholomew  was  intended  to  extirpate,  not  a  religious  seet,. 
Wt  a  poHtieal-  jMtrty.  For  beyond  all  doubt  the  Huguenots^ 
from  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  to  the  battle  of  Montcon^our,. 
liad  giyen  much  more  trouble  to  the  French  monarchy  than  the 
Catb&lics  have  erer  giren  to  the  English  monarchy  since  tW 
Beformation,  and  that  too  wiih  much  less  excuse." 

But  if  we  consider  the  penal  statutes  against  members  of  the* 
Bomish  church  as  a  piece  of  gratuitous  and  unjustifiable  pers^- 
cution, — for  Bnglish  Catholics,  whatever  doctrines  they  maj 
h,ye  theoretical]^  entertained,  have  ever  practically  shown  theur 
patriotic  instinct  to  be  stronger  than  their  attachment  to  arbi- 
trary dogmas, — ^what  can  be  said  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  towarda 
thePtiritans?     They  could  not  be  accused  of  paving  alle^paaoe 
to  a  foreign  prince — ^more  true  and  loyal  hearts  beat  not  in  thtf 
bosom  of  any  of  their  countrymen ;  nor  coald  it  be  said  that 
their  religious  opini<ms  made  tnem  sworn  enemies  to  the  Queen, 
for  the  same  sacred  book,  on  whose  teachings  they  grounded 
their  reftisal  to  acknowledge  their  sovereign  as  their  spinkul 
mler,  commanded  them  cheerfully  to  obey  all  civil  potentates  av 
the  ordained  of  Gk>d.    It  might  be  thought  that  the  Queeali 
Bonsish  predilections  were  the  secret  cause  of  her  virulent  ani* 
Tooatf  towards  these  zealous  Protestants ;  but,  if  so,  how  is  het 
poll(^  towards  the  Catholics  to  be  accounted  for  P  and  if  it  be 
>&owed  that  her  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith  was  as  siiu 
oei*e  as  she  sometimes  professed  it  to  be,  how  is  her  sevevi^ 
towards  some  of  the  members  of  that  faith  to  be  justified  or 
explained?    Her  conduct  in  this  matter  is,  in  fact,  mezplieable 
^  say  intelligil^  Ike  of  policy :  it  was  ^e  promptmga  of 
P^noiM^  feelinff,  of  that  stuoborn  pride  and  egregious  vaxdtf, 
which  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  inherited  from  ner  fhther,  aaa 
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which  made  her  hate  all  those  who  prestimed  to  form  an  opinion. 
adyerae  to  any  meaaiires,  ciyil,  sociu,  or  religious,  which  she  in 
her  wisdom  had  concocted  or  approved. 

Y.  y.  endeavours  to  defend  Elizabeth  from  the  char|e  of 
tyranny  by  representing  that  it  was  her  convictions  of  iihe 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  royal  prerogative  which  led  her 
sometimes  to  treat  her  parliaments  and  the  people  "  with  per- 
haps a  too  imperious  hand ;"  but  it  was  not  merely  in  acts 
arising  from  such  convictions,  which  no  doubt  on  this  point  were 
perfectly  sincere,  that  her  conduct  was .  arbitrary  and  unjust : 
some  or  her  actions  display  a  tyrannical  and  cruel  disposition, 
arising  from  defects  in  her  own  personal  character.    Thus  Hume 
gives  two  or  three  instances  in  which  she  resorted  to  martial  hw 
on  the  most  trivial  pretences,  and  merely  to  gratify  her  own 
angry  passions,  whereas  the  royal  prerogative  in  this  respect 
coula  only  be  rightiully  exercised  m  times  of  insurrection  or 
grave  civil  disorder ;  and  in  reference  to  one  of  these  cases  the 
teamed  historian  remarks,  **  It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an 
instance  of  such  an  act  of  authority  in  any  place  nearer  than 
MusooTy."    The  rack  was  used  by  her  on  the  slightest  aocnsa- 
tion.    On  one  occasion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  humanity  of 
Bacon,  this  paraxon  of  a  aueen  would  have  tortured  an  un- 
fortunate author  because  he  nad  dedicated  a  book  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  when  that  nobleman  lay  under  Her  Majesty's  displeasure, 
«he  deeming  this  an  act  of  sedition ;  and  "  another  time,  when 
the  Queen  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  his  writing  whose 
name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had  some  more  mischievous  author, 
she  said,  with  great  indignation,  that  she  would  have  him  racked 
to  produce  his  author.*'    And  no  doubt  this  threat  would  have 
been  carried  into  execution,  if  Bacon  had  not  dissuaded  Her 
Majesty  from  her  purpose;  for,  says  Hume,   "while  so  many 
terrors  k\me  over  the  people,  no  jury  durst  have  acquitted  a 
man,  when  the  court  was  resolved  to  have  him  condemned.  ♦  *  * 
Timid  Juries,  and  judges  who  held  their  office  durins  pleasure, 
never  railed  to  second  all  the  views  of  the  crown.  And  Sie  practice 
was  anciently  common,    of  fining,   imprisoning,   or  otnerwise 
punishing  the  jurors,  merely  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for 
finding  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  direction  of  these  dependent 
judges.    It  is  obvious  that  juries  were  then  no  manner  of  secu- 
rity to  the  liberty  of  the  subject."    Orer  the  most  trivial  matters 
of  taste  and  fiishion  did  the  *'  Virgin  Queen  "  exercise  her  im- 
perious sway.    Did  Her  Majesty  take  offence  at  the  smell  of 
woad'^she  forthwith  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  that  useful 
plant.    Did  the  long  sword  and  high  ruffs  then  in  fashion  dis- 
please her  royal  eye-— officers  were  sent  to  break  every  man's 
sword,  and  cfep  every  man's  ruff,  which  was  beyond  certain 
dimensions.    Did  one  of  her  nobles  marry  without  her  per- 
mission— a  long  confinement  in  prison  was  the  penalty  othis 
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prescunptiQii.  Did  one  of  the  semi-piratioal  expeditions  of  her 
nayal  captains  prove  nnusualij  suoooisful,  the  ooyetous  Queen, 
not  content  with  the  stipulated  share  of  a  tenth,  must  needs 
extort  from  the  adventurers  half  their  booty.  All  such  actions 
as  these  are  evidence  of  a  tyrannical,  overbearing  nature,  so 
essentislly  unfeminine,  as  of  itself  to  check  most  esectuaUy  any 
v«7  warm  feelings  of  "esteem"  or  "admiration"  for  the 
"  great  Queen  Elisabeth." 

The  excellencies  of  Elizabeth's  eharaoter,  indeed,  are  almost 
entirely  of  a  masculine  nature,  and  were  displayed  chiefly  in  her 
official  capacity ;  while  of  all  the  gentler  and  more  fiiscinating 
equalities  of  her  sex  she  was  entirely  destitute,  and  in  her  privat^ 
life  there  is  very  little  to  admire.  Her  hollow-heartedness  and 
cruelty,  of  which  so  many  instances  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  are  personal  characteristics  of  no  very  amiable  kind ;  and  her 
*  inordinate  vanity,  which  permitted,  or  rather  exacted  from  her 
courtiers,  the  most  fulsome  and  disgusting  flattery,  £rom  which  a 
right-hearted  woman  would  have  turned  with  loathing,  and  her 
choice  of  those  &vourites  whose  connection  with  her  is  of  so 
mysterious  and  suspicious  a  nature,  are  certainly  not  calculated 
to  raise  her  character  in  the  eyes  of  its  most  devoted  admirers. 
It  is  to  her  public  life  alone,  then,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
evidence  of  tnose  qualities  and  virtues  which  entitle  her  to  our 
respect ;  and  what  are  the  conclusions  to  be  d^awn  from  our 
consideration  of  that  career?  In  her  reign  our  country  cer- 
tainly made  great  progress,  both  in  civilization  and  prosperity, 
literature,  learning,  and  the  muses  flourished  greatly  under  her 
patronage ;  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  poetry 
and  the  drama  of  our  country  belong  to  "  the  Elizabethan  age." 
Our  adventurous  mariners,  encouraged  and  patronized  by  their 
Queen,  carried  the  flag  of  England  into  coimtries  then  almost 
unknown;  and  by  the  glowing  reports  they  brought  home  of 
the  surpassing  beauty  and  marvellous  wealth  of  the  Neyv  World, 
excited  that  spirit  of  maritime  adventure  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  gigantic  commerce  which  has  made  England  em- 
phatically the  *' mistress  of  the  seas."  In  thus  fostering  the 
spirit  of  commerce  and  a  love  of  maritime  discovery,  Elizabeth 
snowed  much  sagacity ;  and  in  the  selection  of  her  ministers  she 
was  equally  judicious,  or  fortunate.  The  men  whom  she  gathered 
around  her  to  assist  in  the  arduous  task  of  guiding  the  vessel  of 
the  state  through  the  storms  and  perils  which  at  that  period 
gathered  thick  around  it,  whatever  may  have  been  their  private 
character  and  moral  worth,  were  undoubtedly  skilful  and 
prudent  statesmen,  and  to  them  indeed  belongs  whatever  merit 
attaches  to  the  public  measures  of  a  reign  in  which  our  country 
made  perhaps  greater  advances  in  material  prosperity  than  in 
any  other,  before  or  sinC'C.  But,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
there  is  a  dark  side  to  this  brilliant  picture.    While  England 
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was  thus  increasing  her  wealth  and  power,  extending  her  com- 
mercial operations,  and  exciting  the  envy  or  the  admiratioii  of 
other  nations,  what  scenes  of  cruelty  and  injustice  were,  ahnoet 
fumotioed,  beinff  perpetrated  at  home !  The  black  gallows-tree 
at  Tyburn  coula  tell  of  a  Barrow  and  a  Greenwood,  whose  noble 
spirits  there  expiated  the  crime  of  fearing  God  rather  than  man ; 
the  stones  of  tne  old  boroush  of  Southwark  could  relate  a  sad 
story  concerning  the  cruel  death  of  the  youthful  John  Penny, 
burnt  at  the  stake  for  a  too  strong  deyotion  to  the  Master  whom 
he  served ;  the  little  town  of  Bury  could  add  its  testimony  of  a 
Copping  and  a  Thacker,  who  there  suffered  an  ignominious  death 
for  a  similar  cause ;  the  gloomy  walls  of  Newgate  had  seen  their 
tens  and  scores  of  the  victims  of  persecution  there  linger  out  a 
miserable  existence,  till  starvation  or  the  polluted  atmosphere 
of  their  dungeon  removed  them  to  their  eternal  inheritance ;  the 
market-places  of  many  country  towns  had  witnessed  the  mutila- 
tions, the  brandings,  .and  the  scourgings  of  the  faithful  servants 
of  Christ ;  and  dismal,  pestilential  gaols  could  tell  many  a  harrow- 
ing tale  of  the  awful  sufferings,  through  years  of  weary  im- 
prisonment, of  hundreds  of  humole,  faitlmd  souls,  "  of  whom  the 
world  was. not  worthy." 

"With  their  names 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song;  . 
And  history,  so  warm  on  other  themes, 
Is  cold  on  this." 

In  conclusion,  theo,  granting  Elizabeth  to  have  been  a  prudent 
and  sagacious  sovereign  in  many  respects,  and  a  liberal  patron 
of  literature  and  commerce,  when  we  remember  her  inordinate 
pride  and  overweening  vanity — her  suspicious  favouritism  to- 
wards some  of  the  most  weak  and  worthless  of  her  nobles — ^her 
hypocrisy  and  her  cold-hearted  cruelty — her  tyranny  and  bitter 
persecutions,  without  even  the  excuse  of  bigoted  zeal, — we  are 
compelled,  notwithstanding  her  few  good  qu^ities,  to  pronounce 
her  character,  as  a  whole,  to  be  utterly  unworthy  either  of 
**  esteem  "  or  "  admiration/' 

Islington,  B,  J, 


ExAOGESATioNS. — "NeYer  to  speak  by  superlatives  is  a  sisn  ot 
a  wise  man,  for  that  way  of  speaking  wounds  either  truUi  or 
prudence.  Exaggerations  are  so  manv  prostitutions  of  repu- 
tation; because  they  discover  the  weakness  of  understanding, 
and  the  bad  discerning  of  him  that  speaks.  Excessive  praises 
excite  both  curiosity  and  envy ;  so  that  if  merit  answer  not  the 
value  that  is  set  upon  it,  as  it  generally  happens,  ceneral  opin- 
ion revolts  against  the  imposture,  and  makes  the  nattered  and 
the  flatterer  botli  ridiculous.-^/S^cr»e. 
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WOULD  PAELIAMENT  BE  JUSTIPIED  IN  SANC 
HONING-  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CEYSTAL  PA- 
LACE  ON  SUNDAY? 


NEGATIVE  ABTICLE. — I. 


SycH  is  the  innate  depravity  of  man,  that  lie  cannot  receire 
Cbiist's  religion  unaltered.  He  either  takes  from  or  adds  to 
it ;  the  limit  of  the  former  being  infidelity,  of  the  latter  Boman- 
ism.  The  two  classes  were  personified  in  the  Lord's  time  bj  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees;  and  their  existence  in  this  age  is 
patent  to  all,  there  being  in  onr  land  those  who  observe  gospel 
institntions  with  most  superstitipos  reverence,  and  those  t^o 
re^rd  them  with  no  reverence  at  all. 

He  who  wonld  bear  himself  worthily  in  the  present  debate, 
most  strive  to  attain  the  golden  mean  of  these  extremes,  explor* 
ing  the  Divine  will  with  an  intelligent  belief  in  the  Fatner's 
contmual  carefulness  for  man's  weU-being,  and  an  unflinching 
allegiance  to  the  teachincpB  of  his  word ;  but  also,  as  knowing 
he  will  find  opposed  to  nun,  not  only  the  devout,  but,  as  he 
believes,  misguided  Christian,  but  also  the  Neologian  and  the 
infidel,  he,  wiB  be  prepared  to  combat  the  latter  upon  their  own 
ground,  arguing  mdependently  of  the  Bible:  for,  blessed  be 
(^!  that  whicn  he  oraains  is  always  the  most  reasonable,  the 
most  plausible,  and  productive  of  the  happiest  results. 

It  will  have  to  be  proved  that  the  noly  observance  of  the 
sabbath  is  universally  and  perpetually  binmng ;  that  the  leged- 
ized  opening  of  the  Ciystal  Palace  on  that  day  will  prevent  its 
boly  observance,  and,  without  conferring  any  benefit,  will  be  a 
sonroe  of  vast  evil  to  our  land ;  and  therefore,  parliament  would 
not  be  justified  in  allowing  its  opening  on  the  Lord's  day. 

That  the  holy  observance  of  the  sabbath  is  universally  binding, 
u  evident  from  its  original  in$titution,from  thefowth  comnuma* 
^^^^,  and  the  example  and  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  sabbath  was  originally  instituted  immediately  after  the 
<3^tion.  This  is  evident  from  the  words  of  the  Spurit,  penned 
by  Moses,  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  This  history  is  mostly  oonsecutiv6» 
snd  events  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  time.  Instituted 
in  the  beginning,  it  was  instituted  for  all  the  posterity  of  Adam 
8^.  Its  end  was  twofold^-to  commemorate  Gt>d's  glory  dis- 
pb^ed  in  creation,  and  to  give  man  the  opportunity  of  attaining 
And  increasing  holiness — an  end  interesting  all  men  alikei  and 
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therefore  the  obligation  to  observe  the  sabbath  rests  alike  on  all 
peoples  and  all  ages. 

This  passage  shows  that  its  institution  was  anterior  to  the 
Levitical  dispensation,  which  fact  is  evident  from  many  other 
considerations.    The  period  of  seven  days  is  frequently  men- 
tioned before  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law.    If  there 
were  no  stated  periods  of  seven  days,  how  do  we  account  for  the 
fact  that  that  period  was  so  uniformly  chosen  P    For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  the  division  into  weeks  is  not  natural,  as  is  that  into 
months  or  years.    Why,  if  there  were  no  division  of  time  into 
weeks,  did  God  declare  to  Koah  that  the  flood  should  come  in 
seven  days  (Gen.  vii.  4)  P  or  Noah  twice  wait  seven  days  exactly 
before  he  sent  out  the  exploring  dove  (Gen.  viii.  10, 12)  P  or  the 
Israelites  eat  unleavened  bread  for  seven  days  (Exod.  xii.  15)  P 
And  why  do  we  hear  of  the  *'  sixth  day  "  (£xod.  zvi.  22),  when 
it  is  certain,  from  what  is  contained  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
same  chapter,  that  the  day  of  the  month  is  not  referred  to? 
And  why  did  the  Israelites,  without  command  (for  it  is  pUdn 
from  the  succeeding  verses,  23 — 26,  that  Moses  had  not  yet  told 
the  peo})le  what  God  had  told  him,  ver.  5),  gather  doable 
on  the  sixth  day  P    Did  they  not  know  the  morrow  was  Gkni's 
sabbath  P 

The  saered  record  does  not  inform  us  whether  or  no  the 
patriarchs  observed  the  sabbath.  But  this  fact  can  give  rise  to 
no  argument  hostile  to  us,  since  it  was  more  than  700  years  after 
the  Mosaic  law  was  given  before  there  is  mention  made  of  any 
great  departure  from  the  sabbath.  The  notices  respecting  the 
sabbath  m  Jewish  history  are  few  and  far  between,  but  they 
do  not  go  to  prove  that  m  the  intervening  epochs  it  was  unob- 
served. 

By  the  wording  of  the  fourth  commandment,  God  declared 
that  he  had  instituted,  blessed,  and  sanctified  the  sabbath  some 
tune  previously  to  the  giving  of  the  moral  law.  It  is  therefore 
plain  that  the  sabbath  was  not  a  mere  Jewish  institution,  abro- 
gated together  with  the  ceremonial  law,  but  one  afibcting  all 
mankind,  as  universal  as  the  institution  of  marriage. 

That  the  sabbath  was  instituted  in  the  beginmng  is  also  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  other  nations,  who  could  not  have 
received  the  practice  from  the  laws,  r^;arded  each  seventh  day 
as  holy.  The  testimony  of  Hesiod  is — B^doftov  Ufwv  nfuic — the 
seventn  day  is  holy.  Homer  says  the  same.  Theophilus  of 
Antioeh  called  it  "  The  day  whicn  all  men  celebrate."  fhilo 
declares  that  "the  seventh  day  is  a  festival  to  every  nation." 
Like  statements  are  made  by  Oallimaohus,  Porphyry,  Linns, 
Liician,  Eusebius,  libullus,  Josephus.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
pnctioe  was  universally  fallen  into  by  chance  $  it  could  not  have 
tome  from  the  Jews,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  they  had  it  frcm 
tradition  from  Noah  and  his  sons.    For,  what  reason  ooiild  there 
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be  for  choosinff  the  period  of  seren  days  P  As  has  been  said,  it 
is  not  a  natnru  division  of  time.  *'  For  other  divisions  of  time 
we  can  find  reasons— obvions,  necessary,  and  natural.  The  daily 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis ;  the  completed  cycle  of  lunar 
phases ;  the  sun  imparting  to  the  revolving  worlds  the  blessings 
of  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  are 
phenomena  quite  adequate  to  explain  why  we  should  break  up 
our  life  into  dajfs,  and  months,  and  years;  but  for  weeks  we 
have  no  such  reason,  nor,  indeed,  any  reason  to  give,  except  that 
it  is  one  of  the  original  appointments  and  laws  of  Grod.  It  is  an 
arbitrary  period,  the  recurrence  of  which  neither  nature  nor 
reason  seems  in  any  way  to  have  marked  out  for  us,  but  which, 
on  the  all-commanding  authority  of  revelation,  men  have  been 
taught  to  set  apart  to  sacred  remembrances."* 

The  fourth  commandment  is  part  of  the  moral  law,  which  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  universally  binding.  It  was 
^ven  in  the  like  impressive  manner,  engraved  on  stone,  which 
typified  endurance,  promulgated  with  uie  same  awful  accom* 
poniments,  and  couched  in  ue  same  absolute  phraseology  with 
the  other  precepts.  Unlike  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  not  merely  recorded  in  a  book,  but  was  kept  in  the 
frk :  it  was  twice  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himseli.  Must 
it  not,  then,  together  with  the  other  nine  precepts,  be  of  pre- 
eminent importance?  And  is  it  consistent  with  common  sense 
to  gay,  that  nine  of  the  comnumdments  are  to  be  observed,  and 
one  not?  For  the  fourth  commandment  is  of  an  equallv  moral 
character  with  the  other  nine,  being  universally  appUcahle:  for 
the  ends  of  its  institution  were — "  to  give  the  laborious  classes 
of  mankind  an  opportunity  of  resting  from  toil — ^to  be  a  com* 
^fiemcrcUion  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God  in  the 
creation  of  the  universe— to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  man 
^{  acquiring  holiness,  and  of  obtaining  salvatton"f — ends  afiect« 
ing  all  men  idike.  All  need  a  periomc  rest,  as  has  been  indis* 
pntablj^  proved  by  Professor  Mailer,  in  his  excellent  little  book, 
"Physiology  in  Harmony  with  the  Bible."  All  have  souls  to 
save.  And  all  are  bound  to  admire  and  adore  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  love  of  GK>d,  as  displayed  in  the  creation  of  the 
iiuiterial  universe — a  duty  for  which  God  appoints  a  time  and  a 
method,  thus  enabling  us  to  perform  it  m  the  best  manner.' 
xrom  these  considerations,  it  is  plain  tiiat  the  fourth  command- 
»i^cnt  is  as  much  a  moral  precept  as  the  other  nine. 

None  will  deny  that  our  Saviour  was  careM  to  observe  the 
^bath;  not,  however,  in  the  superstitious  manner  of  the 
li^malists,  but  with  intelligent  reverence.  And  many  years 
^^f  St.  John  speaks  of  a  lord's  dav ;  and  history  tells  us,  that 
when  the  exile  of  Patmos  penned  the  Apocalypse,  one  day  out 

♦  Bev.  Daniel  Moore.  t  Dwight*»  "  Theology.'' 
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of  ererj  eeren  was  observed  bj  the  Christums,  under  the  tiitle  of 
the  Lor^t  day,  a  term  which  oonld  onlj  be  applied  to  a  d&y 
consecrated  to  (rod,  wherein  secidar  affairs  were  unattended  to. 
If  this  daj  were  not  so  consecrated,  would  the  lS.<Af  Spirit, 
through  John,  have  written  that  word,  and  given  his  sanction  to 
a  false  doctrine,  exoessively  daneerous  in  its  efiects  P  Both  in 
scripture  and  out  of  it  we  hare  abundant  proof  that  the  apostles 
and  early  Christians  obseryed  a  weekly  holy  day,  which,  however, 
was  not  called  sabbath,  lest  it  should  cause  oonrasi<ni — ^the  Jewish 
sabbath  not  beine  formally  abolished  until  the  fall  of  Jerasalem. 

Kor  is  the  obRnition  to  observe  the  sabbath  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  day  nas  been  changed.  It  was  the  taihath  God 
blessed  and  hallowed,  not  the  iMtrHcular  day.  The  sabbath  is 
still  retained — ^the  day  is  altered.  But  the  change  could  (mkbe 
made  by  God  himself:  and  so  he  put  it  into  t£e  minds  of  bis 
inspired  apostles.  And  how  reasonable  the  change !  It  is  a 
perpetual  lesson  to  Jew  and  Grentile.  A  most  reasonable  ehaa^ 
The  seventh  dsj  was  chosen  as  a  sabbath,  that  Grod's  creative 
love,  power,  and  wisdom  might  be  glorified.  Shall  not  tiiis,  as 
pre-eminently  evidenced  in  redemption,  be  rather  celebrated  P 
The  end  of  a  work  is  more  worthy  than  its  commencement ;  the 
former  creation  decays,  and  it  is  destined  to  fiery  destruction-* 
the  latter  grows  even  more  glorious,  and  eternity  alone  is  its 
boundary.  Shall  not  the  latter  have  snperi<»r  glory,  as  reason 
urges,  and  prophets  foretold,  and  God  dedared  it  should?  And 
shall  not  our  joy-day  be  rather  that  on  which  the  Saviour  left 
the  tomb,  than  that  on  which  he  lay  within  it,  in  the  depth  of 
his  humiliation  P 

That  the  sabbath  was  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
after  Christ's  resurrection,  is  apparent  to  every  reader  of  scrip- 
ture. On  that  day  twice  did  Jesus  meet  his  disciples  ;  on  ^t 
dav  did  they  meet  together ;  on  that  day  was  the  lx>rd'8  supper 
celebrated;  on  that  day  those  of  Galatia  and  Corinth  were 
admonished  to  make  contributions  for  l^e  poor ;  on  that  day 
John  "  was  in  the  Spirit." 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  not 
enforced  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  for  it  was  taught  in  a  better 
way — ^by  example ;  and,  moreover,  be  it  remembcTOd,  the  apostles 
avoided  offending,  unnecessarily,  Jewish  prejudices.  Nor  need 
any  surprise  be  felt  that  it  was  not  mentioned  m  St.  James's  letter 
to  the  Gentile  converts,  for  that  letter  merely  treated  of  the 
points  in  dispute.  That  the  Lord's  day  should  be  observed, 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  much  a  duty  as  to  abstain  froia 
theft  and  murder,  concerning  which  there  is  no  precept  in  the 
letter.  Just  so,  in  the  Christian  church,  for  eighteen  oenturieSf 
it  has,  by  the  majority,  been  considered  since. 

And  now,  how  are  we  to  **keep  holy"  this  sabbath P  The 
day,  thus  instituted  by  God — its  observance  by  all  commanded, 
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its  neglect,  cause  of  direst  penaltiee,  its  doe  appreciation,  source 
of  BO  great  blessiiigs—is  sanctified  to  Gk)d^-is  to  be  a  day  for  his 
voik,  not  our  own — ^for  Bpiritnal  employments,  not  seeolar— is 
to  be  observed  as  be  has  appointed— is  to  be  a  da^  for  pnbHc  and 
priTate  wonbip-^for  derout  praise  to  Gk>d,  and  for  labonring  to 
make  oar  caUmg  and  election  sure.  Time,  thoughts,  oonversa* 
tioo,  actions,  all  are  to  be  deroted  to  Ghod.  We  are  not  to  do 
our  own  pleasore  on  his  holy  day,  but  are  to  call  the  sabbath  a 
delig^ty  tne  holy  of  the  Lord,  and  honourable,  not  walking  oar 
own  waj,  finding  oar  own  pleasure,  speaking  oar  own  words 
(Isa.  hill.  13).  And  God  h«h  nromjsed  with  rich  blessings  to 
dower  those  by  whom  his  sabbaui  is  observed,  while  to  him  who 
profimes  ita  sanctity  come  the  fearfal  tones,  *' Because  thou  hast 
not  kept  my  sabbath  from  polluting  it,  but  hast  followed  thy 
pfessnre  on  my  holy  day,  I  will  pour  oat  my  fury  upon  Ihee,  I 
vill  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth« 

''The  sabbath  was  made  for  man."  Glorious  truth  I  The 
Father,  oyer  mindful  of  our  best  interests,  hath  j>repared  an 
ordinance  amtable  to  our  nature,  and  calculated  to  aid  us  in  our 
spiritual  progress.  But  this  ordinance,  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  its 
institution,  must  be  observed  in  acoordauce  with  the  will  of  God. 
To  say  man  is  right  in  otherwise  obserring  it,  is  as  ridiculous  as 
to  declare  that  a  newly*  wed  daughter,  reoeiving  from  her  father 
a  famished  house,  as  dowry,  would  be  justified  in  setting  it  on 
fire.  And  this  sabbath,  if  made  for  man,  is  made  for  all.  Some 
bave  no  right  to  employ  others  on  that  day.  But  if  the  Crystal 
Pakce  be  opened  on  tne  Lord's  day,  many  must  be  deprived  of 
ihrir  sabbatn  rest— on  the  railway-fines,  m  the  palace,  at  the 
houses  of  entertainment  around.  Hiese  shall  be  pressed  into 
UDhallowed  toil,  and  for  these  shall  the  sabbath  bell  toll  in  vain, 
and  their  children  grow  up  into  rice  for  lack  of  x>arental  care 
and  instruction,  and  their  families  almost  lose  affection  for  the 
others  they  sddom  see. 

And  then  the  religious  for  miles  around  shall  miss  their  sab- 
bath sanotity.  The  erst  quiet  roads  shall  resound  with  the  din 
of  yehicles  and  the  roar  of  holiday  voices,  and  at  evening  shall 
srifle  Ihe  discordant  noise  of  senseless  shoutings  and  lewd  s<Mig8 
SB  the  intoncated  crowds  roll  by. 

Then,  forsooth,  the  ssbbath  Uod  has  sanctioned  is  to  be  spent 
in  the  Sydenham  Palace,  and  the  Christian  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  to  worship  God  one  part  of  the  day,  and  Belial  the 
otber— -to  attempt  to  do  God's  pleasure  one  hsJi,  and  his  own  the 
oilier  half— to  serve  God  and  mammon. 

Then  ahall  the  sabbath  breaker  be  no  longer  ashamed.  Under 
the  broad  protection  of  a  law,  legalising  sin,  he  is  to  act  opei^ 
in  defiance  of  Heaven,  and  (to  use  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
^nine)  ''with  royal  countenance  on  the  plea  that  he  wishes  to 
enlarge  the  powers  which  God  hath  given  him ;  nay,  it  is  much 
iChe  psrrot  not,  at  infidel  bidding,  the  audacious  pretence  that 
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he  would  offer  a  tribute  of  admiratioii  to  nature  and  to  nature's 
GodI  Oh,  brethren!  when  will  the  race  be  extinct  who  seek  to 
betray  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  P  "  "  Man's  heart,"  Bays  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  **hy  nature  turns  not  to  but  from  the  Creator; 
and  it  is  not  by  or  firom  nature,  but  by  and  from  a  wholly  different 
aouroe,  that  'the  knowledge  and  love  of  him  can  ever  come." 

Then  shall  sceptics  e^t,  and  Somanists  rejoice  in  increas^ 
hope  that  Engluid  shall  yet  again  bow  to  papal  sway.  Indeed, 
"  it  cannot  bode  good  to  the  cause  of  God  and  his  truth  when 
Herod  and  Pilate  are  made  friends ;  when  the  Eomanist  and  the 
Neologian  are  umng  the  same  forms  of  sabbath  observance ; 
when  Srebal,  and  Ammon,  and  Amalek — ^the  man  of  science,  the 
man  of  pleasure,  and  the  man  of  scrip  and  shares,  are  all  intent 
on  the  same  scheme  of  social  amelioration." 

Can  such  thmgs  be  P   Is  christian  England  christian  no  longer  f 
Hath  God  with(&awn  his  countenance  altogether  P    And  yet  it 
,  is  prated  that  such  a  course  would  elevate  our  people,  advance 
our  national  character,  benefit  our  country !  ,  . 

Those  who  believe  in  God's  Bible  can  never  hold  such  opmions 
—they  know  that  they  may  not  by  means  of  evil  lay  hold  of 
good.  But  all  will  not  own  God's  book  the  book  of  credence. 
Therefore  it  should  be  shown  that,  by  secular  reasoning,  the 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  will  not  be  productive  of  good, 
save,  perhaps,  to  the  pockets  of  a  few  interested  directors,  who 
now,  putting  on  tibe  garb  of  philanthropy,  preach  workman- 
rights,  and  "wish  to  keep  pace  with  the  age,"  and — raise  the 
price  of  shares  I 

It  is  owned  that  the  workman  needs  rest ;  nature  imperatively 
requires  it,  both  for  the  body  and  the  brain;  and  pnysiolo^ 
teaches  that  in  seven  days  we  should  rest  one.  And  the  merdiol 
Father  hath  chosen  this  as  a  rest — appointed  a  sabbath  on  which, 
in  comparative  repose,  the  weary  bomr  may  be  rested,  and  the 
mind  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  being  turned  into  a  new 
ohannel — the  spiritual.  And  again,  physiolo^  shows  that  ex- 
actly the  species  of  rest  pointed  out  in  tiie  scriptures  is  the  best 
rest  for  body  and  soul.* 

It  is  owned,  also,  that  the  working  man  needs  recreation.  But 
this  must  not  interfere  with  his  rest.  Oh,  that  British  masters 
would  give  up  to  their  white  slaves  some  small  portion  of  the 
week !  Happily,  in  many  cases  this  is  done,  and  the  practice  is 
oven  now  becoming  more  general. 

It  is  owned  that  the  state  of  England's  working  men  is 
deplorable.  A  remedj  is  needed.  The  most  obvious  remedy  is 
a  Maine  law.  But  it  is  urged,  that  the  sight  of  nature's  beauties, 
And  art's  marvels,  and  fancy's  masterpieces,  shall  raise  the  work- 
man's mind,  shall  remove  it  from  the  base  and  ignoble,  phffcll 
keep  him  from  sensuality  and  crime.    Yet  what  hare  the  most 

"^  Sw  Profesaor  Miller's  ""  Physiology  in  Haraumj  with  the  Bible." 
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Splendid  pictiire  ealleiies  of  Europe  done  for  the  demoralized 
population  aroond  P  '*  It  ia  well  known  that  the  brigands  and 
mountain  robbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Some  pay  regular  risita  to 
the  pietore  galleries  in  that  great  metropolis  of  aneient  art— that 
many  of  them  are  even  admSable  judges  of  the  merits  of  a  paint* 
ing ;  yet  who  but  our  English  adversaries  of  the  sabbath  ever 
di«amt  of  such  influenees  as  these  causing  the  Ethiopian  to 
change  his  stin,  or  exorcising  the  legion  of  demons  from  a  de- 
mondized  population?  This  were  indeed  to  'bind  Behemoth 
with  a  straw/  "• 

l^or  is  it  likely  the  workman  will  fall  less  into  debasing  vice 
at  Sydenham  thian  at  home.  For  are  there  not  publie  houses 
round  about  the  Crystal  Palace?  and  are  not  intoxicating  liquors 
to  be  sold  within  its  walls?  What  scenes  of  drunkenness  and 
riot  have  been  witnessed  in  Sunday  pleasure  gardens,  which  yet 
appeal^  like  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  the  hij^er  tastes  of  our 
nature  I  It  is  easy  to  predict — infallibly,  tocH-the  result  of  the 
sabbath  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  And  there  shall  eon- 
gregate  the  pickpocket,  the  dissolute,  the  shame  of  womanhood, 
"  aU  coming  from  far  to  keep  each  the  sabbath  of  their  vocation 
^to  worship  at  this  great  metropolis  of  immorality  and  sin." 

Once  more.  If  the  Sydenham  Palace  be  opened  on  the  sab 
bath,  smaller  exhibitions  must,  and  places  of  niffht  amusement, 
and  shops — ^thus  destroying  the  public  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  day,  and  paving  the  way  for  ordinary  secular  labour ;  and, 
by  a  natural  sequence  of  events*  the  workman  will  at  length  find 
tnat  for  seven  days'  labour  he  obtains  only  the  same  wage  as 
formerly  for  six. 

This  done,  will  not  our  land  follow  in  the  wake  of  continental 
nations  ?  With  the  sabbath  shall  religion  depart  from  our  de- 
secrated shores.  Morality  must  follow,  and  with  her  all  national 
exoellmce  and  order,  leavmg  the  coast  clear  for  tumults,  anarchy, 
and  ruin.  "  The  history  of  our  country  and  of  our  working  men, 
^roold  resemble  that  of  Samson.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  in  three 
acts.  The  first  act  would  be,  the  woricing  man,  Tike  Samaon, 
TMting  in  the  lap  of  senanal  pleasure.  The  second  woidd  present 
lum  grinding  at  the  wheel,  and  treading  hia  monotonous  round 
of  work,  won:,  work,  amid  intellectual  darkness  and  moral  night. 
And  when  once  this  was  the.  case,  might  not  the  third  act  of  the 
gloomy  tragedy  be  expected  soon  to  follow,  and  the  working 
man  lie  seen  seizing  the  pillars  of  the  social  ed^ce,  and  involving 
himself  and  his  oppressors  in  a  common  ruin  ?  "f 

God  erant  it  otherwise!  Let  the  working  man  keep  his  sab- 
bath wul--ehut  up  each  public  house — and  when  the  sabbath  is 
hi^y  observed^  tl^n  shall  religion,  dispensing  from  full  taraasuries 
nek  blessingSy  with  gentle  peace,  calm  sobnety,  smile ;  affluent 
domestio  love»  following  in  her  train,  bless  our  glad  land*    And 

*  ^  Kfws  of  tiieCbordies.''  t  Ber.  Andrew  TbomsaB,  Ediabiar' 
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from  the  approach  of  these  shaU  fly  dark  superstition,  ign.^^^ 
and  crime,  and  the  Father  shaU  smile  upon  the  land  exalted  by 

"  VSS^Things  are  so,  may  Parliament  autiiorize  the  opoii^ 

of  the  Crystal  f alace  on  thelx>rd's  day  P  I^  ^^^t  •'^f'^'^iw 
openmg  will  open  the  floodgate  to  that  torrent  wbdi  has  cureed 
oSntinental  Enrope ;  will  depriye  many  of  their  sabbath  rest^and 
many  others  of  their  sabbath  qniet ;  will  bestow  no  benefit  upon 
the  workman,  bnt  will  pave  the  way  to  greater  cnme  ^d  ^^r 
labour,  with  nnincreased  reward,  and  cause  the  loss  of  that  gooa 
order,  morality,  and  righteousness  which  exalt  a  nation ;  aaa, 
moreorer,  will  be  an  impious  affront  to  God,  and  a  wwiton  to- 
regard  of  his  commandments,  then  ParHament  may  not  legw^e 
it.  Such  an  act  would  be  both  inexpedient  and  opposed  to  me 
law  of  God.    But  even  were  it  expedient,  should  the  chnstaan 

fovemment  of  a  christian  land  so  dishonour  Chnst  and  pracUcauy 
eny  his  gospel  as  to  do  evil  that  good  may  comeP    As  says 
Tupper : — 

"  Do  ill  that  good  may  come.— So  Satan  spake. 
Woe  to  the  land  delnded  by  that  lie  I 
Woe  to  its  rulers,  for  whose  evil  sake 

The  curse  <tf  God  may  now  be  hovering  nigh  ! 
Up,  England,  to  avert  it  I — cast  away  ^ 

The  words  of  bad  expedience  I     Is  it  wise, 
Or  right,  or  safe,  for  some  chance  gain  to-day. 

To  dare  sure  vengeance  on  to-morrow's  skies  ? 
Be  wiser  thou,  dear  land,  my  native  home  I 

Do  always  good — do  good,  that  good  may  come ; 
The  path  of  duty  lies  before  thee  plain." 
CamhertoelL  Theklkeld. 

AFFIEMATIVE  AETICLE. — I. 

We  have  passed  the  dark  age  when  it  was  thought  that  too 
much  learning  was  not  good ;  and  now,  with  mental  aspirings^ 
exclaim,  as  Goethe  did  on  his  death-bed,  "  Light !  More  light ! 
More  light  I "  A  nation's  advancement  is  much  dependent  on 
her  boundless  freedom  and  mental  advantages.  If  we  wish  her 
to  make  rapid  and  continual  progress,  we  must  not  chain  her 
books — shut  up  her  portals  of  learning  and  choice  works  of  art 
from  all  but  the  favoured  few ;  we  must  tear  down  the  barriers 
which  divide  desire  and  great  works ;  we  must  allow  the  jeune 
£  esprit  to  have  access  to  the  most  choice  works  of  mature  age; 
and  then  knowledge  will  spread  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

It  will  be  our  aim  to  show  that  the  public  would  be  morally 
improved  by  tlw  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays,  as 
the  current  of  thought  would  be  more  directed  to  the  great  First 
Cause,— if  we  succeed  in  so  doing,  we  shall  be  able  to  readily 
mrant  that  Government  would  be  justified  in  giving  sanction  to 
the  measure. 

We  are  informed  that  *Hhe  most  important  objects  are  to 
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teach  a  great  praetical  lesson  in  art."  Now  very  few  indeed  but 
the  most  ignorant  and  bigoted  oonld  object  to  a  people  becoming 
acquainted  with  all  tlie  productions  of  man's  ingenuity,  as  thoser 
works  so  well  reyeal  the  adyanoed  or  retrograded  state  of  a  nation^ 
which  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  advance  of  drilization. 
We  perceive  that  the  most  enlightened  devote  more  of  their 
time  to  works  of  usefulness,  whikt  the  most  barbarous  devote 
theirs  to  the  fSeicture  of  gods  of  wood  and  of  stone.  The  former 
aim  rather  to  delineate  nature,  whilst  the  latter  strive  po  form 
the  most  hideous  monsters.  We  make  comparisons  between  the 
past  and  the  present — ^between  the  advanced  state  and  the 
puerilo  state  of  barbarism — and  are  led  onward  and  upward. 
Without  freedom  there  is  no  connecting  link  between  the  decay- 
ing and  the  rising  generations-rusefulness  ending  with  the 
existenoe  of  the  usefuL  By  opening  the  Exhibition,  we  open  the 
gates  of  freedom  and  wisdom  to  the  world.  We  shall  have 
"specimens  of  the  various  phases  through  which  the  arts  of 
architecture  and  sculpture  have  passed,  commencing  from  the 
earliest  known  period  down  to  modern  times,"  and  shall  be 
enabled  thereby  to  notice  the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  tbe 
vast  superiority  of  modern  conceptions. 

Let  us  ask  those  persons  wno  object  to  the  Palace  being 
visited  on  a  Sunday,  what  injurious  effects  are  likely  to  resufi 
therefrom  P  One  will  affirm  that  it  is  a  defamation  of  the  sab* 
bath;  another,  that  it  is  a  wrong  direction  of  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  our  (diarge :  and  it  is  questionable  if  either  of  them 
have  weighed  the  pros  and  cotu,  or  reasoned  without  prejudice. 
In  the  mrst  place,  what  are  the  works  to  be  exhibited?  Are 
they  in  semblance  to  Tussaud's  Chamber  of  Horrors,  or  are  thev 
of  that  class  which  will  turn  the  current  of  thought  into  a  gooa, 
fnictive  channel  P  I  think  none  will  question  the  reply — -They 
are  neither  immoral  nor  irreligious,  but  of  sudh  a  kind  as  fill  the 
mmd  witii  wonder  and  delight.  The^  create  a  multiplicity  of 
new  ideas,  and  incent  the  mind  to  activity.  We  notice  the  busts 
or  paintings  of  Homer,  Milton,  Newton,  and  Eranklin,  and  a 
thousand  coyered  thoughts  flash  through  more  foul  ideas  into 
ascendency  and  action.  Their  lives,  works,  and  all  our  recollec- 
tions of  them  flow  before  us ;  and  as  a  good  sermon  filleth  the 
listener  with  good  thoughts,  so  also  doth  the  sieht  and  study  of 
great  men  put  worthy  sentiments  into  the  mind  of  the  contem- 
plator.  We  turn  from  the  objects  in  the  interior,  and  view  the 
wonderful  works  of  nature  which  surround  the  exterior.  Suc- 
cessive scenes  seem  to  rival  each  other,  and  perfection  in  ar- 
raiu;einent  and  beauty  seem  paramount.  The  meditative  mincL 
is  delighted  with  noticing  the  characteristic  features  of  nature. 
To  see  the  lily,  the  rose,  and  the  whole  category  of  vegetable 
nature  fed  from  one  soil ;  and  all  difPeiing  in  shape,  size,  odour, 
and  colour.  These  boundless  objects  of  study  enrich  the  mind, 
and  lead  the  beholder  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  our  poets :" 
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**  Look  aRNmd| 
And  t«n  m€^  Shall  we  to  blind  chance  ascriha 
A  aocna  ao  wondeif  ul,  ao  £ur,  and  good  ?  " 

ThuB  the  idea  of  a  God  of  clianoe  is  sttperseded  and  changed  bj 
one  of  wisdom  and  might.  The  results  of  a  yisit  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise  than  moraBy  beneficial,  and,  perhaps,  much  better 
than  if  he  had  attended  the  ceremonies  of  some  of  our  churches, 
as  it  is  not  merely  by  telling  a  person  that  God  is  all-wise  and 
all-powerful  that  the  full  conviction  of  the  accomplishment  of 
stLCXL  grand  results  are  produced.  He  must  be  made  to  see  wi& 
his  own  eyes  what  the  Almighty  h<u  already  done,  and  what  he 
is  now  doing  in  all  the  reeions  of  iiniyersal  nature,  which  lie 
open  to  our  inspection,  ^d  this  cannot  be  effected  without 
directing  his  contemplations  to  those  displays  of  intelligence  and 
power  which  are  exnibited  in  the  structure,  the  economy,  and 
the  reyelations  of  the  material  worid.  In  the  works  of  nature  a 
Gt)d  is  seen — 

^  In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  his  bough, 
As  in  the  tiny  devr-bent  flowers  tiiat  bloom 
Around  its  roots." 

To  a  eontemplatiye  mind,  the  good  which  may  be  culled  horn  a 
yisit  may  furnish  it  with  material  for  weeks  of  thought ;  and  when 
the  mind  is  kept  in  exercise  the  good  is  more  than  saperficial  and 
temporal — it  is  deep  and  lasting.  But  we  may  be  told  that  all 
who  go  will  not  recoct  on  the  works,  and  trace  a  First  Cause  in  all 
thills.  We  would  ask.  What  would  be  the  motives  of  the 
minority  P  Sureli^  something  more  than  idle  curiositjr  would 
actuate  their  motives !  And  even  supposing  there  might  be 
some  who  would  go  as  such,  it  would  not  oe  presuming  too 
much  to  affirm  that  they  would  be  considerably  benefited  thereby, 
as  the  order,  beauty,  and  striking  charactenatics  would  enforce 
themselves  even  on  the  superficial  and  careless  mind.  Even  to 
such  persons  an  impression  must  be  produced  that— « 

^' All  are  but  parts  cf  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

It  has  been  our  aim  to  point  out  the  good  that  would  result 
from  the  opening  of  the  buuding  on  Sundays ;  and  unless  better 
reasons  can  be  shown  that  the  good  would  not  ooimterbalanee 
any  possible  evil,  then  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Parliament  would  be  justified  in  giving  sanction  to  the  measure. 

"  There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 

A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower; 
•  On  every  herb  o'er  which  you  tread 

Are  written  words,  which,  rightly  read, 

Will  lead  jou,  from  earth's  fragrant  sod, 

To  hc^,  and  holiness,  and  God." 
..  Manchester,  J.  L.  WiSHWEll. 
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LESSONS  ON  FEENCH. 

BT  W.  J,  CHAHPIOV,  A.B. 

The  Erendi  lanffaage  is  the  langaage  now  current  mmong  the 
descendantB  of  l£e  idlied  Germans,  who  strled  themselvee 
"Franks,"  op  " Freemen ;"  of  the  Celtic  and  Belgic  population 
that  suryived  the  Boman  and  the  Frank  Conquest ;  and  of  the 
Romans  that  remained  in  the  country  after  its  subjugation  by 
the  Franks. 

The  elements  of  the  French  laognage  will  therefore  principally 
consist  of  German,  Celtic,  and  !uitin ;  and  fh>m  the  length  of 
the  time  during  which  the  Eomans  held  France  under  their 
power,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  Latin  should  predomi- 
nate. 

Fonnwly,  when  there  was  much  less  communication  between 
the  parts  of  that  extensive  country  than  at  present,  there  was 
great  and  almost  essential  difference  between  the  languages  of 
the  inhabitants  north  and  south  of  the  Loire ;  the  characteristics 
of  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  country  being 
as  follows : — 

In  the  north-east  the  High  German  had  more  influence  than 
in  any  other  part. 

In  the  noruL-west  the  Celtic  and  Scandinavian^ 

In  the  south-west  the  lan^ages  of  Spain. 

In  the  south-east  the  Latm  or  Italian. 

Even  now  there  is  very  great  difference  between  the  French 
of  the  capital  and  that  or  the  southern  parts  of  France.  At 
Issoire  and  St.  Fleur,  the  provincial  dialect  is  scarcely  intelligible 
to  a  Parisian,  and  still  less  in  Provence. 

The  standard  French  is  of  course  the  French  as  it  is  spoken 
by  well  educated  natives  of  Paris ;  and  to  this  we  shall,  for  the 
fatare,  confine  ovr  attention. 

In  the  lessons  connected  with  this  course,  we  shall  strive  con- 
tinually to  remember  that  we  are  writing  for  "  Self-Educators," 
and  this  we  beg  our  readers  never  to  forget.  We  cannot  super- 
sede the  use  of  laborious  application  and  patient  diligence,  but 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  such  directions  as  may  prevent  loss 
of  time  and  waste  of  labour,  and  such  instructions  as  shall  be 
necessary  and  sufficient  to  guide  the  student  by  the  easiest  and 
shortest  way  to  the  attainment  of  his  object. 
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It  will  be  conyenient  to  adopt  the  usual  divisions  of  grammar, 
and  to  treat  in  suooession  of— 
L  The  Pbokttkciation. 
n.  Thb  Inflexions. 
m.  The  Constbttction  of  Sentences. 
IV.  The  Ljlws  op  Vebsification. 

• 

L  Pbonunciation. 

The  French  alphabet  is  like  the  English,  except  that  it  has 
no  to,  and  k  is  found  only  in  foreign  words. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  letters  in  their  usual  order, 
with  their  alphabetical  names,  and  their  usual  pronunciation  r-* 


Letter. 

Name. 

Sonnded  like 

Letter. 

Name. 

Sonnded  like 

A 

ah 

a  in  father 

K 

kah 

k  mkey 

B 

bay 

b  inbnt 

L 

ell 

1  in  lamp 

C 

say 

j  c  in  cinder 
)c  in  can 

M 

N 

emm 
enn 

m  inme 
n  in  no 

D 

day 

d  in  dim 

0 

0 

0  in  not 

E 

ay 

j  a  in  ale 
{  e  in  met 

P 

pay 

p   in  pin 

Q 

coo 

k  in  keep 

P 

eff 

f  in  fan 

R 

air 

r  in  mn 

G 

{••» 

g  in  glow 
'  B  in  pleasure 

S 

ess 

B  in  sit 

j»y 

T 

tay 

t  in  tin 

H 

ahsh 

h  in  hoar 
h  in  hoose 

U 
V 

00 

Tay 

0  in  move 
Y  in  vain 

I 

4h 

C  ee  in  peep 
( i  in  pip 

X 

ix 

z  in  axe 

0 

Y 

eegrec 

ee  in  been 

J 

jeo 

8  in  pleasure 

Z 

zed 

z  in  zeal 

Of  these  letters,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  are  pronounced 
exactly  as  in  English,  but  many  of  them  require  particular 
notice. 

C  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  s  before  a,  o,  and  u,  and  in 
these  cases  a  small  mark,  called  a  cedilla,  is  placed  under  it--as, 
facade,  legon,  regu. 

In  words  adopted  from  the  Italian,  like  viohncelle,  vermiceUe, 
it  has  the  sound  of  the  English  cA. 

S  in  French,  as  in  English,  is  sometimes  pronounced  at  tke 
beginning  of  a  word,  and  sometimes  not.  But  in  French  A  is 
but  rarely  pronounced  when  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
or  between  two  vowels.    The  following  are  the  most  common :— 


La  Hollande 

La  Hongrie 

Eainaut 

Hambourg 

Hardicanut 

Hanovre 

[And  other 

German  names.] 

H&bler 

to  tell  romances 

Halle 

market>place 

Hache 

axe 

Hareng 

herring 

Hagard 

fierce 

Hardes 

clothes 

Hair 

to  hate 

Halebarde 

halbert 

H&Ie 

dry  winl 

Haricots 

French  beans 
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Hasard                  risk 
Hate                       haste 
Hardi                      bold 
Haat                      high 

H^ros 

Heorter 

Hibua 

hero 

to  knock 
an  owl 

• 

And  still  more  strongly  in^* 

Haleter                  to  pant 
Haiceler                 to  teaze 
Hargneoz               peevish,  cross 

Harpe 
Harpie 

a  harp 
a  harpy 

Q  is  always  followed  by  u,  except  in  coq  and  cinq.  Qu  hare 
commoid^  the  sound  of  k,  as  qui  (is.ee),  lesquelles  (kykell).  In 
the  following  words  qu  are  pronounced  as  in  English :— 


Aqoatiqae  * 

Equidistant 

Liqu^fier 

Quadruple 

Eqnateor 

Equilateral 

Quadrag^naire 

Quateme 

Eqoatioa 

Eqnimnltiple 

Quadrangulaire 

Qoesteur 

Eqaestre 

Equitation 

Qoadratura 

Quinquag^oaire 

£qiuaiigle 

Liquefaction 

QoadmpMe 

Quintuple 

B  should  be  pronounced  as  in  English,  avoiding  the  roughness 
which  is  sometimes  ^yen  to  its  sound  by  natives  of  the  northern 
counties  in  England,  and  by  natives  of  Ireland.  This  fault  is 
caUed  in  French  "parler  gras" 

8  has  a  sharp,  hissing  sound,  like  the  soft  sound  of  c,  except 
where  it  comes  between  two  vowels,  as  dser,  user,  and  in  the 
words  baUamique,  preshytire,  transaction,  transiger,  transition, 
where  it  has  the  flat  sound  of  z.  But  in  some  compound  words 
the  « is  sharp  between  two  vowels,  as  in  parasol,  vraisemhlance. 

X  has  generally  the  same  sound  which  it  would  have  in  a 
amilar  position  in  English;  viz.,  ks  or  oz.  In  Auxerre  and 
Bruxelles  it  is  sounded  like  ss,  and  in  aeuxihne  and  sixiime 
likes;. 

F. — Inpa^Sfpaysage,  paysan,  and  wherever  it  stands  between 
two  vowels,  y  is  equivalent  in  pronunciation  to  ii :  so  crayon  is 
pronounced  crai-ion. 

Z  is  sounded  as  in  English,  except  in  some  proper  names, 
where  it  has  the  sound  of  the  sharp  s,  as  Alvarez,  Metz,  pro- 
nounced Alvarice,  Mice, 

These  observations  show  the  sounds  and  proper  pronunciation 
of  the  letters  in  their  most  common  circumstances.  We  proceed 
to  notice  the  effect  which  certain  letters  have  on  some  otiiers, 
when  they  are  placed  together. 

There  are  two  general  rules  which  ought  to  be  always  remem- 
hered ;  they  are  as  follows  :— 

I*  Final  consonants  of  words  immediately  followed  by  words 
which  begin  with  a  consonant  (including  a  pronounced  h)  are 
not  to  be  pronounced :  so  Us  bijoux  (the  jewels)  are  pronounced 
»  hijoux-^les  hh'os,  U  hhos. 

*  Not  in  the  last  syllable. 
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From  this  mle  proper  names  are  excepted;  their  imal  con- 
sonants are  to  be  pronounced. 

II.  But  wlien  tne  next  word  begins  with  a  rowel  or  a  sileiit 
7i,  the  final  consonant  is  joined  to  it  at  the  beginning:  so  les 
hommes  (the  men)  are  pronounced  U  jiommei  ;  i^evf  mfaiu,  ftftt 
venfans  ;  plait  il,  plai  til. 

The  particular  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  giren  under  each 
letter. 

B, — hh  are  pronounced  as  &;  that  is,  one  of  them  is  dropped: 
80  ahhi  is  pronounced  like  aM.    B  is  not  sounded  vnplomh, 

C'^When  eo  are  followed  by  e  or  i,  both  are  sounded  just  u 
in  English ;  but  in  other  cases  only  one  is  pronounced :  as  accht 
accident  (aki^,  aJcsident) ;  accord,  accuser  {acord,  aauer}. 
Similarly,  oefore  g  it  is  silent :  so  acquit  is  pronounced  aguit. , 

C  is  not  pronounced  at  the  end  of  words,  except  avec,  bee,  teCt 
^cheo  (in  the  sense  of  drfeat,  loss,  misfortu/ne;  but  ichecs  meaning 
the  game  cf  chess,  is  pronounced  kchS),  and  also  in  doM  in  a 
sentence  which  expresses  strong  feeling. 

In  second  and  its  derivatives,  in  dracme,  and  In  the  second 
syllable  of  cicogne,  c  has  the  soxmd  of  ,^. 

Ch  are  pronounced  like  sh  in  English,  except  in  the  following 
words  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew : — Anaohorete,  archange, 
chaos,  chiromancie,  chaeur,  eucharistie,  orchestre,  Chanaan,  Acheh, 
&c,  where  ch  are  pronounced  like  Jc;  and  in  almanack,  where 
th^  are  not  sounded  at  all. 

j&.— When  dd  are  found  only  one  is  pronounced,  except  in 
addition,  reddition,  and  adduction,  where  both  are  sounded. 

Final  d  is  included  in  the  general  rules  of  pronunciation  and 
omission  of  final  letters,  except  that  when  the  word  begins  with 
a  vowel  or  silent  h  final  d  is  pronounced  as  t:  so  un  grami 
homme  TsiMRt  be  pronounced  un  gran  fommes  JEntend-ilf  En- 
tentil  ?  Quand  itfut  arrivk  1  Quan  til  fut  arrive  ?  Itepond  on 
ainsi  ?  Bepon  ton  ainsi  1  Sud  (south)  follows  the  rule  of  proper 
names. 

JFl — Of  j^  only  one  is  pronounced. 

F  final  IS  generally  pronounced  as  in  hceuf,  oet^,  neuf  (new), 
ntf;  but  it  is  mute  in  ho&ttfs,  OBvfs%  nj&ufs,  as  also  in  cerf,  ktevf, 
and  wei^f  (nine) ;  and  in  compound  words,  as  ck^  d^cetjwre.  The 
Word  e^  (usually  pronounceil  cU)  is  stud  to  have  no  good  rhyme 
in  the  french  language. 

^  final  takes  the  sound  of  v  before  a  vowel :  twi^  hommes  9xe 
pronounced  neu  vommes^  vif  argent,  vivar^ent, 

G^.— In  suggSrer,  as  in  every  case  in  which  gg  are  followed  by 
Itn  accented  e,  both  letters  are  pronounced^  the  former  hard,  the 
latter  soft,  as  if  written  sug-Urer* 

Gn  in  tlie  middle  of  words  have  a  peculiar  pronunciation,  vexy 
much  like  that  of  n  and  y,  with  a  very  short  e,  only  just  heard, 
between  them :  agneau  is  pronounced  nearly  as  we  snould  pro- 
nounce ann^yo. 
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The  exoeptionB  Kte^mj^igner,  imprignctHon,  stagnant,  staj^ 
Tuition,  and  their  deriratiTes,  in  whidi  the  letters  have  ^ea 
usual  power ;  and  signet,  where  the  g  is  silent. 

G  final  is  mute,  but  before  a  vowel  it  is  pronounced  like  k», 
Un  long  entretien,  sang  et  eau,  rang  honoraSle,  are  pronounced 
un  Ion  kentretien,  san  ki  eau,  ran  konorahle ;  but  it  is  always 
mute  in  eoina,  statM,  faubourg,  hareng,  'Doing,  and  seing,  by 
whaterer  word  it  is  followed ;  as  well  as  in  legs,  doigt,  and  vingt. 

At  the  beginning  of  gangrine,  and  at  the  end  of  hourg,  it  has 
the  sound  of  ^. 

X. — LI  are  generally  sounded  as  L  Both  are  sounded  in 
words  formed  by  prefixing  a  syllable  to  a  simpler  word»  such  as 
illSgal,  allocution,  allusion,  polluer;  but  it  is  to  be  observed* 
that  though  in  regard  to  tiie  syllable  il  this  is  always  true,  ia 
regard  to  al  there  are  several  ezcej>tions,  to  be  learnt  only  by 
experience  and  practice :  thus,  m  alUuer,  allier,  allonger^ 
allumer,  and  some  others,  with  their  derivatives,  only  I  is  pro- 
nounced. 

lA  in  coll,  when  not  immediately  followed  by  e,  are  both  pro- 
nounced; as  in  collcUion,  collision,  colloquer,  collusion;  but  in 
collation,  a  luncheon,  collier,  and  colline,  only  one  Z  is  to  be 
sounded. 

LI  are  both  pronounced  in— 


Apolljon 

belliqaeax 

PallM 

iatellectoel 

iU<%orie 

constelUtioa 

galliqae' 

posillftnlme 

aUodial 

gallicaa 

inteHigent 

Bat  in  some  of  these  the  best  authorities  difier. 

II  and  ill  have  generally  a  peculiar  sound,  called  in  French 
mowill^,  and  in  English  liquid.  The  pronunciation  adopted  in 
good  society,  and  even  on  the  stage,  oiffers  from  that  which  is 
reeommen<^  in  some  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject ;  but 
such  authority  warrants  its  introduction  and  recommendation 
here.  L  or  tie  ia  in  such  cases  to  be  pronounced  very  much 
tt  an  Englishman  would  pronounce  ^-y^n:  so— 

FamSUe  is  pronounced  ISkafammet-^'yth, 

'In  the  other  method  to  which  reference  is  made  above,  the 
pronunciation  very  much  resembles  the  English  pronunciation  of 
II  in  brilliant,  or  the  Italian  gl  in  gli,  seraglio. 

This  rule  has  the  following  exceptionSi  in  which  ill  is  sounded 
9»il:^ 


Aflhtlle 

distiller 

aiOenn 

gflle 

annDUura 

idyUe 

cmomille 

imbdpiUe 

t2 


jaUUr 
medaille 
znille 
pnpiUe 


Bjllabe 
tranqnUle 
vaciUer 
▼ille 
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with  their  deriTatiTei,  together  wiOi  vei^M  tended  flram  subtiui- 
tivet  which  hare  only  one  I ;  as  dicUier,  iourdller,  fram  tilt 
the  eye-lash.  Though  in  xeteenoe  to  the  hial  the  atzthoiitki 
££fi9ir« 

n  if  alio  often  liquid  at  the  end  ot  a  word,  a«  in  peril,  tm- 
mmL  To  this  there  ne  abomt  a  dozen  vncertam  esoeptioMi 
besidoi  Jil,  nil,  and  mU  (when  it  means  a  tkomiomd,  for  mil, 
millet,  is  liquid),  and  almost  all  adjectites  ending  in  t^ 

lns^enHlk<)mm9iLeliMhqmd}mgmiUt9komm^Mn^ 
is  mute.  « 

Jfat  the  end  of  a  word,  when  it  m  preceded  by  a  vowel,  las 
the  nasal  sound  of  n:  so  nom,  faim,  parfkm,  are  pronoimeed 
likeiKM>,yhm,  jpov^.  In  proper  names  it  has  its  own  soo&d; 
as  in  Sem,  Adam^  Priam, 

JIT  before  6  or  />  has  the  sound  isin;  as  in  am^teTy  twi^MKrety 
^mbiHon,  prompt. 

Mm  in  the  middle  of  words  are  usually  pronounoed  as  «.*  lo 
commis  is  pronounced  as  if  written  comis  ;  c<ymmotion,  cowuitie^ 
Sxeept  Ammon,  JSmmanuet,  and  all  words  beginning  wi^  (mm; 
Buoh  BaimmeMe,  immidmiemefU. 

JEmm  in  femme,  and  in  all  adrerbs  ending  in  amm^  vi^ 
pronounced  like  the  English  am:  femme  is  pronounced  fimi 
prudemment,  prudamment,  &c. 

JSm  prefixed  to  some  words  in  the  sense,  of  in  or  fiom,  is 
pronounced  as  an  (with  the  nasal  sound) :  so  emmieller,  emmiler, 
emmener,  emmhiager,  &c. 

N  at  the  end  of  syllables,  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  has  a  nasal  sound,  to  which  we  have  nothiae 
similar  in  English.  It  most  resembles  our  ng  in  tang^  wng,  ana 
enngg  and  perhaps  the  best  description  of  the  sound  would  be 
pronouncing  9>  as  it  is  pronounced  in  words  in  which  it  is  im* 
memately  followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  a  hard  g.  The  soiiad 
5fJ^,  5^  i«  ia  this  case  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  separated;  the 
dxmculty  is  to  retain  the  effect  of  the  g  on  the  pronunciation  of 
the  n,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  omit  the  sound  that  properly 
belongs  to  the  g. 

When  n  is  followed  by  a  rowel  it  loses  its  nasal  sound ;  so  in 
brun,  an,  sein,  the  «  is  nasal ;  but  in  brune,  fine,  Seine,  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  in  English.    Except  enorgueUlir,  where  it  is  nasal. 

Nn  are  usually  sounded  as  in  English,  except  in  ennui,  ennuver, 
andennohlir,  where  the  first  n  is  nasal  and  the  second  natuwu. 

ivi?,  in  the  third  person  plural  of  verbs,  is  silent :  parte  and 
parlent,  jparlai  sja.d  parlaient,  are  pronounced  alike. 
.  -Fiual «,  preceding  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  K 
w  usnaUjr  sounded  as  nn,  the  first  with  the  nasal  sound,  the 
w^?  ^  *^®  natural  sound  being  joined  to  the  f<JJk>wing 
wOTa;  as  un  hon  ami,  pronounced  as  if  spelt  un  hon  nami, 

J2ixcept^l.  JETymen,  where  n  is  natural. 
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S.  W]iei«  on  is  tised  in  an  intenogatiye  sentence,  such  as 
O't-on  eu  sain  de  lui  ? 

3.  Un,  where  it  is  not  strictly  and  grammfttically  witli  the 
IbliowiBjr  W6fd ;  as  donTtez-nCenwnpeu;  am!  so  of  5fe»  and  rien, 

B  diners  in  the  following  points  from  its  pronunciation  in 
Sngiisli.  We  pronounce  a  wihkI  ending  in  r  as  if  a  short  e  were 
introduced  btfare  r:  bo  hmir  rhymes  rery  nearly  with  povefir. 
The  Freooh  .soond  the  e  pfter  the  r :  so  pour  is  pronounced 
almost  as  if  it  were  spelt  ^oure. 

Of  rr  only  one  is  sounded,  and  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened, 
as  in  guerre,  earrosw,  pourrai. 

Except — 1.  JErrer,  errewr,  and  all  words  beginning  with  err, 
iSscospit  erte  and  errotncnt* 

2.  AU  words  becuining  with  korr;  as  korrthh. 

8.  All  words  wiui  irr ;  as  irradier, 

4.  In  tlMs  fetore  and  conditional  tenses  cf  ^quMr,  conrir,  and 
mowrir. 

Find  r  is  so^nded*-^ 

1.  In  monosyllables ;  as  cher,  or  sieur, 

2.  In  polysyuaUes  ending  ia.jftn',  mer,  ver,  eur,  and  ir ;  as  ei\fer, 
amer,  ou$remer,  htver,  emif^epreneur,  ressentir, 

3.  In  ewiller  and  cancer  ;  and  of  course  in  proper  names. 
In  all  other  cases  final  r  is  not  sounded. 

Bat  fnoneieur  is  pronounced  mocieu  ;  and  messieure,  micieu, 
8  final  is  almost  always  silent,  ev«n  in  christian  names  ;  such 

IS  NiekolM,  Thomcti,  Judai,  Matthiae,  Jixie^[ue$i  and  in  Taris 

(the  citv),  and  in  J'itue, 
Final  #ia  sounded—* 

1.  In  foreign  words ;  such  as  ae  (Roman  money,  and  ace  at 
Oirdi),  aloee,  otdne,  «m,  Ac. 

2.  Li  proper  names  {  such  as  V4nn$,  Dilot,  Gil  Bias. 
8.  In  woras  compowftded  with^^tM;  ba  plus^Hiiion, 

4.  In  kelas,  ifs  or  He,  file,  i>is,  sue,  taps,  and  fweistas, 

86  are  mute  in  JtSsus  Christ  (which  is  pronounced  Jhu  Cri), 
but  aounded  in  le  Christ,  est  (east),  ouest,  testt  and  zist  or  rest. 
T. — ^In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables  ti  is  pronounced  *•-* 

1.  When  followed  by  en,  al,  el,  or  on,  and  not  preceded  by  * 
or  « .•  except  maintien,  soutien,  and  the  persons  of  verbs ;  as 
portions,  mettions,  itions,  afpartiens, 

2.  In  the  termination  atte;  as  mprimatie,  Dalmatie, 

3.  In  the  following  words  t-^albutier,  ineptie,  inertie,  initier, 
insatiable,  minutie,  patient,  prophHie,  sakiiU, 

Th  is  pronounced  as  t, 

T  final  is  generally  mute :  in  et,  tent,  pont,  and  cent,  in  words 
that  end  in  rt,  and  in  fuaire^vinfftt  t  final  is  mute,  even  before  a 
Towel. 

T  is  pronounced  at  the  end  of  fbreign  words,  such  as  accessit, 
toast,  zSnith :  and  also  in  the  following  i-^ahject,  connect,  direct 
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if^ect,  sussed f  contact,  exact,  tact;  brut,  chut,  lut,  Inth;  ffranit, 
^Mrit ;  indult,fat,  net,  dot,  rapt,  strici,  and  qpiat* 

Yacki  ia  pronomiced  yak. 

These  observations  maj  appear  to  be  too  particalar  to  be  nse- 
tol ;  bat  an  Englishman,  who  so  goodnatoreol  j  endures  the  mis- 
pronunciation of  his  own  language,  can  jll  imagine  the  effect  of 
a  similar  fault  on  the  ears  of  a  foreigner. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  Towels,  and  their  pronundatioiu 


LsssoKS  OF  WiSDox  have  never  such  power  over  us  as  when 
they  are  wrought  into  the  heart  through  the  groundwork  of  a 
story  which  engages  the  passions.  Is  it  that  we  are  like  iron, 
.and  must  first  be  neated  oefore  we  can  be  wrought  upon?  or  is 
the  heart  so  in  love  with  deceit,  that  where  a  true  report  wiO 
not  r^Bch  it,  we  must  cheat  it  with  a  fable  in  order  to  come  at 
the  truth  ?'^Steme. 

Tbvth.— *He  that  finds  truth,  without  lovinfi^  her,  is  like  a  ha^ 
which,  though  it  hare  eyes  to  discern  that  tnere  is  a  sun,  yet 
hath  so  eyileyes,  that  it  cannot  delight  in  the  sun. — Sk*  P* 
Sidney, 

Thb  HukJlN  TJKDBBSTAKBiNG.^The  peculiar  manner  in  which 
we  form  ideas  is  that  which  constitutes  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  mind.  To  form  our  ideas  of  things  on  their  actual  re- 
lations only,  betokens  a  solid  understanding,  whereas  to  be 
contented  with  their  apparent  relations,  be^ys  a  superficial 
one.  To  conceive  these  relations  as  they  really  eadst,  displays  a 
right  judgment :  to  conceive  mistaken  notions  of  them,  denotes 
a  wrong  one.  Those  who  see  imaginary  relations,  that  have 
neither  reality  nor  appearance,  are  madmen ;  while  those  who 
make  no  comnarison  oetween  them  are  idiots.  The  less  or 
^ater  aptituae  to  compare  these  ideas,  and  discover  such  rela- 
tions, is  what  constitutes  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  understand- 

ISblibf. — To  believe  without  examination  is   no  belief  in 
reality,   but   merely  an   assent   that   ^ueh  and  such  things 
are  believed  by  others,  and  is,  in  fact,  only  believing  that 
we  believe. 
Law. — He  that  with  injury  is  grieved. 

And  goes  to  law  to  be  relieved, 

Is  silSer  than  a  sottish  chousey 

Who,  when  a  thief  has  robbed  his  house, 

Applies  himself  to  cunning  men. 

To  nelp  him  to  his  goods  again ; 

When  all  he  can  expect  to  gain, 

Is  but  to  squander  more  in  Yam.^^Butler, 
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^ijt  ^luquirtr* 


QuBsncum  Bequibixo  Amawsm. 

13.  Could  any  of  jonr  readers  in- 
form me  how  to  get  quit  of  a  defect  in 
pronooBcing  the  letter  R;  the  Tibration 
is  confined  to  the  throat:  if  they  conld 
name  any  work  which  treats  on  the 
subject,  with  price,  or  prescribe  a  mode 
of  practice  in  order  to  overcome  it,  they 
WQold  oblige  Sooio. 

14.  Would  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  Brititk  CotUrovertialUt  be  liind 
enoogh  to  inform  me  how  to  proceed 
ia  learning  mathematics,  after  having 
gone  through  the  first  six  books  of 
Euclid ;  whether  I  should  learn  trigo- 
nometry, or  pass  it  over  and  commence 
with  the  eleventh  hook,  I  have  been 
told  that  all  the  trigonometry  we  get 
la  Eadid  is  of  little  use.  Say  whether 
this  is  tme  or  not— A.  S.  G. 

16.  Will  aqj  of  yeor  readefi  give  a 
list  of  the  beei  works  (with  prices)  on 
tbe  following  aiildects.-- 1.  On  the  at- 
tfibotea  of  God;  2.  On  the  attribute 
of  Provideace  alone;  S.  On  domestic 
medleme;  4.  On  anttltiog,  analyaing, 
and  essaying  of  gold  and  other  metals ; 
5.  On  the  Peninsnlar  war;  6.  On  the 
Bossian  war. — A.  B.,  Inverary. 

16.  Will  any  of  your  readers  mention 
any  good  work  on  modem  French  lite- 
rattcre;  or,  if  SO  Itch  work  exist, 
meotion  the  names  of  two  or  three 
^^natk  lyric  poets»  and  the  chancter  of 
^to  works^poeiB,  I  Oieatt— -who  have 
^iMrisiied  since  1800.  Alse,agkMMa7 
«f  ebeilele  English  words,  1^  which  to 
iwd  Cbaooer  and  Spenser,  Ao.,  and  I 
^  be  nniefa  obBgedw— J.  L. 

17.  How  can  I  become  acqoainted 
^th  the  philosophical  teachings  of 
jHachiavelB,  so  often  referred  to  in 
"  My  Novel,**  and  other  places?  Such 
wfonnation  will  oblige,  Yours,  very 


18.  Would  any  of  your  readers  lu- 
fbrm  me  what  sort  of  cemefif  is  used 
for  fixing  the  metallic  parts  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  to  the  glass  parts;  its 
full  name  and  composition?  and  he 
would    oblige,  Sir,   A    SonscKiBXa 

VBOK  THB  FiBlT. 

19.  Will  any  of  your  subscribers 
inform  me  as  to  the  beat  and  simplest 
mode  of  making  a  galvanic  battery? 

J.J. 

20.  Could  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents inform  me  as  to  the  best  theo- 
retical and  practical  work  on  botany  as 
a  first  book?  As  I  have  bat  little 
time  at  my  disposal,  a  work  which 
combined  simplicity  with  accuracy 
would  be  of  very  great  advantage. 
Please  state  the  price. — P.  B. 


Akswers  to  QuBSTioirs. 

I.  "  When  Hfos  Homer  hom^  and 
when  and  where  did  he  die  f  " — The 
date  of  Homer's  birth  is  very  uncertain 
indeed;  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
exact  year,  though  from  his  writings 
we  may  deduce  proof  enough  to  arrive 
within  a  few  years  of  his  era.  The 
andent  writers  are  very  indefinite  in 
th<»r  suggestions  as  to  this  question. 
Strabo  miikes  him  coeval  with  Lycur- 
ffus.  Thucydides  says  that  he  lived 
long  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  Cicero 
that  he  lived  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  From  various  incidental  cir- 
cumstances we  may  assign  an  early 
date  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  yet 
we  have  positive  proof  that  Homer  did 
not  witness  the  events  he  describes ; 
thus,  the  elephant  was  unknown,  except 
to  the  Indians,  till  the  Macedonians 
passed  into  Asia,  though  works  in 
Ivory  were  of  remote  antiquity;  ac> 
oordingly  Homer,  though  mentioning 
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the  latter,  never  speaks  of  the  ele- 
phant.   He  most  have  lived  before  the 
Amphictyonio  cooncil  existed,  for  it 
acquired   snch   extensive  importance 
that  he  would  not  have  failed  to  men- 
tion it,  if  he  had  been  alive  while  it  was 
in  operation.    Had  he  lived  after  the 
era  of  the  Olympiads  the  public  annals 
would  have  recorded  his  birth.    Troy 
fell  &G.  904.    Thucydides  gives  b.o. 
824  as  the  date  for  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae.  Homer  never  mentions  this 
last  important  event,  which  effected 
such  a  revolution  in  the  Peloponnesus 
and  the   Greek  States  on  the  west 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.    Homer  never 
alludes  to  this.    Though  he  mentions 
Hercules,  he  has  not  a  word  respecting 
his  descendants.    In  Odyss.  i.  251 
Homer  says  that  recent  occurrences 
are  preferable  for  celebration  from  their 
nearer  interest,  which  could  not  apply 
to  the  fate  of  Troy  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidas.    Hence  he  must  have 
written  before  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidte.    The  last  event  he  mentions  is 
the  accession  of  the  great-grandchil- 
dren of  Eneas  to  the  throne  of  Troy, 
which  brings  the  date  of  the  Iliad  to 
the  beginning  of  the  third  generation 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  probable 
date  of  Homer^s  birth  is  within  a  few 
years  of  this  period.  Herodotus  assigns 


this  as  the  probable  age  ci  Huner. 
The  &ther  of  hittory  flourished  B.C. 
444,  and  he  places  the  father  oi  poetry 
400  years  before  himself;  that  is,  bx. 
844. 

The  place  of  Homer's  death  is  also 
very  xmcertun.  He  seems  to  hare 
settled  at  Chios  in  his  latter  years;  and 
in  the  life  of  Homer  attributed  to  He- 
rodotus, it  is  sud  that,  having  under- 
taken a  voyage  to  Athens,  he  fell  sick 
at  lo,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  on 
the  seashore.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown. — ^B.  A.,  Tewkesbwy* 

10.  The  meny  monarch,  CbxAes 
the  Second. 

Answer  to  W.  H.-— 1.  The  pro- 
fession of  reporter  for  the  public  press 
is  one  of  great  labour  and  incessant 
application,  and,  save  in  special  case^ 
is  but  ill  remunerated. 

2.  W.  H.'s  present  employment  (the 
art  of  engraving)  possesses  gitst 
beauty,  and  will,  in  our  opinion,  always 
command  good  prices  for  good  work. 
Greatness  is  achieved  despte  oonditloD; 
and  in  every  department  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
life,  it  is  *'the  diligent  hand  tliat 
maketh  rich."  In  condnsion,  let 
W.  H.  read  "  How  to  nuke  a  fortune," 
in  our  next  number. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  January  15th, 
1856,  the  members  of  the  Mutual  Im- 
jprovemeni  and  Choral  Societies^  con- 
nected with  Ebenezer  Chapelf  Nechen- 
jger  Roadj  Bermondaey^  held  a  joint 
tea  meeting  in  the  schoohx)om  attached 
to  that  place  ;  the  Rev.  John  Boding- 
ton,  president  of  both  societies,  in  the 
chair.  On  rising  from  the  "social 
l)oard"  the  company  retired  to  the 
chapel,  when,  after  a  short  introduc- 
tory address  by  the  chairman,  essays 


were  read  by  members  of  the  mntnal 
improvement  society.  Between  ^ 
reading  of  the  essays,  several  first 
class  pieces  of  music  (''  The  heavens 
are  tellmg;"  "Hallelujah I"  &c)  W8« 
executed  by  the  members  of  the  choial 
society.  The  proceedings  of  the  even- 
ing appeared  to  be  att^ded  with  ^' 
mixed  pleasure  to  the  large  number  of 
friends  present. 

Leicester  Earl:y  Chsmtf  AsioMicn 
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MiOuaHnstrucHonandlkbaiinff  CJau, 
— The  memben  of  this  asMciation 
held  thdr  usual  weekly  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  30th,  at 
the  Town  Library,  which  is  kindly 
offered  for  their  use  by  the  liberality  <^ 
the  Town  Goimcil.    The  oecanon  was 
rendered  doubly  attractlYe  in  conse* 
qnenoe  of  the  interesting  nature  of  the 
after-proceedings.    AfUr  the  debate 
on  aa  able  paper  read  by  Mr.  F.  Hewitt 
on  "Wonld  a  National  Militia  be  a 
National  Benefit  ?"  was  over,  the  ce- 
remony commenced  of  presenting  a  tes- 
timonial from  the  members   of   the 
association  to  Mr.  J.  Borness,  their 
mnch-respecied  treasarer,  as  a  mark 
of  their  esteem,  and  approbation  of  his 
untiring  and  nneeasing  laboors  in  its 
behalf  for  the  last  six  years ;  he  having 
been  one  of  its  original  foonders  and 
its  first  president.    The  testimonial 
eonaisted  of  the  four  Tolnmes  of  Mac- 
uday's  History  of  England,  elegantly 
bonnd  in  morocco,  with  a  snitable  in- 
scription, and  was  presented  by  the 
fltsfmnTi,  Mr.  J.  Oarryer,  who  accom- 
panied it  with  a  most  appropriate  ad- 
dnss,  full  of  enoonragement,  and  urg- 
ing the  necessity  and  importance  of 
penereruDoe  in  the  good  cause  for  the 
adTanoement    of    which    they    were 
nidted  together.    Mr.  Bumess  replied 
in  an  admirable  speech,  and  assured 
the  members  present  that  he  felt  most 
lutfdgned  pleasure  in  accepting  this 
ivoof  of  their  esteem,  and  trusted  that 
bis  efforts  and  exertions  would    be 
fonnd  by  no  means  to  relax,  but  that 
be  should  be  rather  stimulated  to  fresh 
cumples  of  the  deep  interest  taken  by 
bim  in  the  weUSsre  of  the  association. 
The  interest  of  the  proceedings  was 
nmeh  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  la- 
^«t  fzicnds  of  the  members,  who  were 
invited  to  be  present  on  this  occasion ; 
ind  much  pleasure  was  derived  from 
the  happy  and  well-timed  remarks  of 
Moos.  Callisud,  the  president  of  the 
Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  who  kindly  responded  to  the 
uvitation  to  be  present 


The  class  has  considerably  increased 
in  numbers  daring  the  present  season; 
and  papers  have  been  read  on  "  Addi- 
son and  Swift;**  ''Are  Pain  and  Death 
blessings  or  curses  ?"  '*  Is  Woman  men- 
tally inferior  to  Man?"  ''Was  the 
War  commencing  1793  Aggressive  or 
Defensive  on  the  part  of  England?** 
"On  Benjamin  Franklin;'*  "Capital 
Punishments  ;**  "  Is  the  Use  of  Alco- 
holic Stimulants  necessary  to  Man- 
kind ?**"  On  the  Present  War;"  "  The 
Greek  Tragedians ;  **  and  several  others 
of  an  interestiag  character.  Two  lec- 
tures have  been  delivered  on  behalf  of 
the  association  in  the  Temperance 
Hall,  by  the  Bev.  J.  BatcUflb,  on  "  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  ;**  and  by  W.  N.  Beevf,  * 
Esq.,  on  "Oliver  Cromwell *'~more 
especially  in  regard  to  his  later  career. 
A  paper  has  also  been  read  to  the 
members  of  the  dass  "On  Naseby 
Field,"  by  J.  F.  HoUings,  Esq.;  and 
several  entertainments  have  been  given 
by  the  committee,  of  a  musical  and 
literary  character.— W.  T.  N. 

Young  Meris  Mutual  Improvem&U 
Auociaiion^  Western  Chapel,  Lower 
Abbey  aireety  i>iiMMi.— The  first  an- 
nual soir^  of  this  association  was  held 
on  Friday  evening,  February  1,  1856. 
After  tea  the  Bev.  Charles  L.  Grant 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  after  a  few^ 
remarks  from  the  chairman,  the  secre- 
tary read  the  report,  the  substance  o£ 
which  is  as  follows : — That  this  society 
was  formed  by  the  Bev.  W.  Crook,  jun., 
as  a  bible  class,  and  was  carried  on  for 
two  years  successfully  as  such,  when 
the  Bev.  C.  L.  Grant  became  presi- 
dent, and  amongst  other  improrements 
introduced  the  practice  of  writing  ori- 
ginal essays,  and  subsequent  criticism 
on  them,  which  practice  has  been  found 
of  great  benefit  to  the  members.  That 
the  association  also  commenced,  and 
still  carries  on,  a  MS.  magazine,  on  the 
plan  recommended  by  the  BritUh  Com- 
trovernalUt;  and  the  society  steadily 
increases  in  numbers.  After  the  report 
was  read,  addresses  were  delivered  by 
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the  Ber.  B,  Bayley  and  Mesan,  S. 
li^ComM,  Correll,  and  I^twranoe.  After 
a  vote  of  tbaniui  to  the  obairman 


tbe  meeting  aeptrated,  much  pUaied 
with  the  iaceeie  of  their  firat  annual 
meeting.^  W,  B.  P. 


LITERABY  NOTICES, 


Mr.  Henry  Majrhew,  author  of  "  Lon- 
don Labour  and  the  Lcmdon  Poor,"  is 
again  in  the  field,  with  a  eemplete 
moral,  analytical,  and  desoriptife  enr- 
vey  of  the  "  Great  World  of  London." 
The  prospeetns  is  prolific  in  promise, 
and  from  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  we  expect  an  adnurable  fiUing 
up  of  an  extensive  outline. 

Her  Majesty  has  knighted  Colonel 
Bawlinson,  the  celebrated  Eastern  tra- 
veller and  philologist;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  have  made  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bussell,  the  Times  oorrespondent, 
a  D.C.L.  Mr.  Bussell,  we  hear,  is  not 
to  retnm  to  the  Crimea,  but  will  join 
the  Baltic  fleet.  Mr.  Woods,  late  of 
the  Morning  Herald^  has  been  named 
as  his  probable  successor. 

"  Bose  Clark,"  by  Fanny  Fern,  is, 
like  all  her  writings,  smarts-clever — 
effective — but  over-done. 

The  "Lump  of  Gold"  and  other 
Poems,  by  Charles  Mackay,  the  well- 
known  author  of  "  There's  a  Good 
Time  coming,"  is  simple,  melodious, 
and  beautiful.  We  shall,  if  possible, 
give  an  extended  notice  of  it  in  an 
early  number. 

A  "  Child's  History  of  the  United 
States,"  suggested  by  Charles  Dickens' 
"Child's  History  of  Enghind,"  is  ra- 
ther more  free  in  language  and  style 
than  would  be  pleasing  to  English 
readers;  and  the  epithets  heaped  upon 
the  heads  of  our  English  kings,  lords, 
and  commons,  are  anything  but  com- 
plimentary. 

The  author  of  "  Eothen"  complains 
of  the  use  made  of  his  fame,  and  the 
Times  announces,  under  authority, 
that  the  author  of  that  popular  book 
"  never  published  any  other." 

Shortly  will  be  published,  by  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Virtue,  Paternoster- row, "  The 
History  of  a  Man,"  edited  by  George 
Gilfillan.   A  curious  medley  of  biogra- 


phy, deaeription,  and  apaeohttion,  v»- 
oonntlng  oonvtraationa  with  many  of 
the  greateat  men  of  the  day,  filled 
with  incidoit,  aa  wdl  as  abounding  in 
deacriptions  c^  aeenery  and  in  pieturea 
of  intellectual  and  apiritaal  progrsaa. 

The  Queen  haa  granted  an  annual 
pension  of  £60,  chargeable  npon  the 
oivil  list,  to  Mr.  John  d'Alton,  of  Dub- 
lin, the  anthwr  of  several  Iriah  hiat<^ 
rical  woika,  including  the  "  Aimy  Liat^ 
of  King  James  IL,  the  latter  not  yet 
completed ;  and  another,  of  £100,  to 
Mr.  S.  Lover,  author  of  "  Handy  Andy," 
and  many  well-known  Irish  aonga,  &e. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Major  haa  been 
elected  as  the  editor  of  the  Photogra^ 
phic  Journal,  and  secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety. There  were  forty-four  oaadi- 
datea  for  tbe  office.  The  aalary,  we 
believe,  is  £200  per  annum. 

Messrs.  Gambart  and  Co.  have  is- 
sued the  first  part  of  a  new  series  of 
war  illustrations,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Allied  Fleets  in  the  Baltle." 
The  sketches  were  taken  on  the  spot 
by  Blr.  Carmichael. 

The  police  of  Leipeio  arrested  M. 
Constantino  Simonides  in  that  city  a 
few  days  ago,  on  the  charge  of  having 
sold  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  2000 
thalers,  a  manuscript  whieh  he  pre- 
tended contained  three  books  of  Ura- 
nios,  <m  the  most  anoimit  epoch  of  the 
history  of  Egypt,  but  which  has  been 
discovered  to  be  a  forgery.     It  is  stated 
that  the  forgery  was  so  skilfully  Imi- 
tated that  it  deceived  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  and  that  it  was  by  its  recom- 
mendation that  the  king  purchased  it. 
The  arrest  of  M.  Simonides  will  create 
considerable  sensation  throughout  the 
learned  world  in  Europe,  as  he  has 
long  been  known  in  all  the  principal 
capitals  as  a  literary  antiquary,  and  as 
the  proprietor  of  several  rare  manu- 
scripts. 
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HAVE  WE  SUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE,  APAET  FROM 
SCRIPTURE,  TO  BELIEVE  IN  THE  IMMORTALITY 
OF  THE  SOUL  P 

NEGATITE  ABTICLE. — III. 

"  The  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Clmot,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and 
hath  brought  life  and  immortaUty  to  lit^ht  through  the  gospel." — 2  Tim.  i.  10. 

"  The  dread  of  iomething  after  death 
•    ♦    ♦    Puzzles  the  will." 

In  the  abore  quotations  we  have,  in  our  humble  opinion,  a 
sufficient  proof  in  behalf  of  a  negative  answer  to  the  present  in- 
teresting question.     First,  we  have  the  word  of  inspiration 
distinctly  telling  us  that  the  great  truth  of  man's  immortality 
was  brought  to  fight,  that  is,  established  on  "  suflScient  evidence,** 
by  Christ  through  liis  gospel.     How  any  one  professing  a  belief 
in  Christianity,  and  in  tlie  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  can 
resist  the  argumentative  force  of  such  a  declaration,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.    If  there  was  "  suflBcient  evidence  "  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  independent  of  the  scriptures,  how  could  the 
gospel  be  said  to  have  brought  this  truth  to  light?    What  is  the 
literal  signification  of  the  word  "evidence'  ?    Is  it  not  the 
bringing  a  truth  out  of  {ex)  obscurity,  and  placing  it  before  the 
mind  in  such  a  light  as  to  enable  us  clearly  to  behold  (video)  it? 
How,  then,  shall  the  words  of  Paul  be  harmonized  with  the 
views  of  our  opponents  in  the  present  debate?     Secondly ^  wo 
have  the  testimony  and  conclusion  of  the  great  analyst  of  man^s 
mental  and  moral  nature,  Shakespeare.     In  the  most  elaborate 
and  philosophical  of  his  dramas  the  foremost  character  touches 
jpon  the  great  theme  of  man's  immortality,  and  reasons  upon  it. 
What  are  his  conclusions  ?    Does  he  speak  of  certainty  ?    Has 
he^sufficient  evidence  to  rest  a  belief  of  a  future  state  upon? 
No!    Forsooth,  he  has  but  a  vague  and  indistinct  ** dread  of 
something  after  death,"  arising  from  the  utter  want  of  reliable 
evidence.    He  attempts  in  vain  to  solve  the  question.     There  is 
nothing  the  mind  can  rest  upon.     The  problem  ** puzzles  the 
will."  The  truth  of  the  delineation  isj^^^  by  every  one.    Perhaps 
there  is  scarcely  an  uninspired  passage  which  has  so  often  been 
Quoted,  thought  over,  read,  and  commented  upon,  as  this  "  cele^ 
orated  soliloquy  of  Hamlet."     Ask  the  poet  or  the  philosopher, 
the  sceptic  or  the  divine,  the  cultured  or  the  clownish,  and  they 
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irill  all  admit  that  llie  lines  in  question  are  amon^  tlie  master- 
efforts  of  one  of  tlie  world's  greatest  geniuses.  "  To  be,  or  not 
to  be  P  " — are  we,  or  are  we  not  immortal  P — that  is  the  queetion. 
A  dread  of  a  possible  something  after  death  puzzles  the  mind, 
and  paralyses  the  will — that  is  reason's  only  answer.  It  certainly 
seems  to  us  a  most  extraordmary  fact  that  this  celebrated  passage, 
the  very  embodiment  of  doubt,  should  be  quoted  by  our  friend 
"  L'OuTrier  "  as  a  motto  for  the  affirmative  side  of  the  present 
debate. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  man,  in  all  a^es,  and  whether  fftToared 
with  the  direct  light  of  divine  revelation  or  not,  has  had  some 
vague  belief  of  the  immortali^  of  the  soul.    But  the  point  raised 
for  our  discussion  is  not, — "Has  the  doctrine  been  believed?" 
but, — **  Has  it  been  believed  on  sufficient  evidence  P  "    The  tiro 
questions  are  far  from  synonymous.    We  doubt  not  that  millions 
have  believed  in  the  juggleries  of  witchcraft  and  absurdities  of 
superstition,  but  we  most  strenuously  deny  the  rationality  of  tlie 
belief,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was 
founded.    All  men,  in  every  age  and  country,  appear  to  have 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  god  or  gods;  yet  in  heathen 
countries  the  belief  has  invariably  been  of  such  a  nature  as  mnst 
lead  every  one  to  admit  that  it  was  founded  on  fwsufficient  ca- 
dence.   The  gods  of  the  heathen  are  no  gods,  but  mere  embodi- 
ments of  human  frailty  and  passion,  invested  with  superhuman 
attributes  of  power.     Yet  how  utterly  unable  the  human  mind 
appears  to  have  been  to  divest  the  gram  of  truth  from  the  husk 
of  foUy  and  falsehood  in  which  it  was  enveloped.     Socrates 
seems  dimly  to  have  comprehended  the  sublime  truth  that  there 
is  one  God,  and  yet  in  his  dying  moments  he  yielded  homage  to 
the  sunerstitions  of  his  age,  and  sacrificed  a  cock  to  ^sculapins, 
thus  snowing  that  his  powerful  mind  could  not  rise  and  soar 
into  that  lignt  of  truth  whose  brightness  seems  to  have  been 
dimly  visible  to  his  mental  gaze.    Now,  we  think  that  itis 
evidently  a  much  easier  task  to  separate  the  absurd  from  the 
truthful  than  to  discover  a  truth  as  yet  unknown.     If,  then,  the 
highest  order  of  minds  were  thus  unable  to  separate  the  follies  o( 
the  pagan  belief  and  worship  from  the  principles  of  truth  which 
they  contained,  how  much  more  improbable  is  it  that  they  could 
have  arrived  at  such  truths  without  any  hint  or  guiding  clue . 
These  considerations,  then,  evidently  point  to  b.  former  revelation 
of  these  great  truths — to  a  light  that  once  shone  on  man,  but 
which  had  in  time  become  obscured  and  darkened.    This  sup- 
position at  once  accounts  for  many  of  the  beliefs  and  traditions 
of  the  heathen  world  in  accordance  with  known  facts  of  revela- 
tion and  history.     The  common  origin  of  mankind,  as  descend- 
ants from  a  common  parent,  at  once  points  to  a  common  source 
of  traditionary  belief.     We  know  that  Adam   enjoyed  direct 
intercourse  with  Deity,  and  we  may  reasonable  conclude  that 
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during  the  period  of  his  innocence  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
many  great  spiritoal  truths  beyond  the  reach  of  unaided  reason ; 
these  would  naturally  be  transmitted  by  him  to  his  immediate 
descendants,  and  would  thence  descena,  increasingly  corrupted 
and  perverted  at  each  stage,  to  the  various  nations  oi  the  earth. 
HistoiT,  teaching  by  example,  confirms  this  conjecture.    In  the 
case  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  we  have  a  living  testimonjr  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  false  religion  grows  out  of  a  purer  faith, 
of  which  its  votaries  become  in  time  totally  ignorant.     The 
disciples  of  Islamism  are  to  the  Christians  of  the  present  day 
what  the  ancient  heathens  were  to  the  Jews ;  the  one  possess 
the  direct  light  of  revelation,  the  other  have  an  indirect  and 
imperfect  light,  borrowed  from  the  same  source,  but  dimmed  by 
falsehood  and  folly.      The  follower  of   the  Prophet  believes 
"  there  is  but  One  Grod,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."    Does 
he  believe  this  creed  on  **  sufficient  evidence  "  ?    Certainly  not  I 
for  the  one  half  of  his  belief  is  a  falsehood ;  and  that  there  can  be 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  belief  of  an  untruth,  is  a  moral  im* 
possibihty.    And  if  the  one  half  of  the  creed  thus  fall,  the  other 
must  fall  also ;  if  the  grounds  of  belief  are  insufficient  for  the 
one  fact,  they  are  insufficient  for  the  other  also;  and  yet  that 
other  is  a  truth.    Can  the  Mohammedan,  then,  have  stumbled  by 
accident  on  the  sublime  truth  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  H 
Ask  the  Arab  or  the  Turk  whence  he  derives  his  knowledge? 
He  will  point  at  once  to  the  Koran ;  and  on  studying  its  pages  in 
the  light  of  Christianity,  the  primary  source  of  the  sublime 
truth  contained  in  the  Moslem  creed  is  at  onco  seen  to  be  the 
Christian  scriptures, — a  true  revelation,  of  which  the  Turk  of 
to-day  is  as  ignorant  as  Socrates  or  Plato  were  of  the  books  of 
M!osea.    Hence,  we  are  justified  in  identifying  many  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  heathen  world  as  shattered  fragments  of 
divinely  revealed  truth,  which  had  descended  through  many  ages 
from  our  common  parents.    It  is  thus,  we  believe,  with  tho 
widely  spread  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality.     It  was  doubtless 
revealed  to  Adam,  and  from  him  was  handed  down,  with  other 
primary  truths,  to  his  descendants. 

In  our  opening  remarks  we  have  already  endeavoured  to 
adduce  a  direct  proof,  from  the  scriptures,  that  man  could  not, 
by  reason  alone,  have  arrived  at  a  rational  belief  in  a  future  life. 
We  shall  now  oiler  an  inferential  argument  from  the  same 
source.  The  Jews  enjoyed  a  ti/pical  revelation  of  gospel  truths ; 
lience,  the  belief  of  this  important  truth  of  man's  immortality 
^as  more  genuine  and  uncorrupted  with  them  than  among  other 
nations.  They  read  in  their  sacred  pages  of  Enoch,  who,  having 
"walked  with  God,  was  notf  for  God  took  him"  Some  future 
existence  was  evidently  darkly  shadowed  forth  in  this  narrative 
of  sublime  simplicity.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  advantages,  how 
dim  was  the  tfewisn  belief  in  a  future  state !    The  Sadducecs, 
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who  denied  that  there  was  "  any  spirit,"  were  bj  no  means  an  nn- 
influential,  though,  perhaps,  never  a  numerous  sect.    And  when 
Christ  coadescended  to  reason  with  them,  what  was  the  coarse 
of  argument  which  he  adopted  ?    Did  he  appeal  to  the  "  sufficient 
evidence  "  of  reason,  or  to  revelation  P    He  at  once  argued  from 
the  latter,  "  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because  ye  knmo  not  the 
SCBIPTUBES  p    «    *    *    Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses, 
how  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  him,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  P    He  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living."    Christ  did 
not  fail  to  appeal  to  reason,  when  it  could  afford  a  sufficient 
answer.    When  the  Jews  tried  to  entrap  him  with  respect  to 
the  tribute  money,  he  placed  his  opponents  in  a  purely  logical 
dilemma, — "  Show  me  the  tribute  money.  *  *  *  Whose  image 
and  superscription  is  this  P  *  *  *  Eender  therefore  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  are   Caesar's."     So  when  his  disciples  were 
**  affrighted,  and  supposed  they  had  seen  a  spirit,"  he  reasoned 
with  them, — "  Handle  me,  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  hones,  as  ye  see  me  have."    He  well  knew  the  boundaries  of 
human  reason,  and  where  it  could  ascertain  truth  he  failed  not 
to  address  argument  to  his  readers. 

We  think,  then,  that  we  have  already  established  a  strong 
jnimd  facie  f  roof  of  our  position,  and  have  explained  the  apparent 
difficulty  arising  from  the  general  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality 
among  heathen  nations.  As  to  the  trembling,  doubtful,  and 
ntterly  twsufficient  character  of  that  belief,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  pointing  to  the  details  respecting  the  last  moments  of  Socrates, 
furnished  in  the  able  article  of  "  Clement."  The  popular  belief 
was  so  interwoven  with  the  merest  absurdity,  that  we  can 
Bcarcelv  repress  a  smile  at  the  supposition  that  the  minds  which 
could  feign  and  believe  such  fables  were  even  capable  of  reason- 
ing on  so  grand  a  truth  as  man's  immortality. 

But  we  need  not  make  this  a  question  of  history.  Have  we 
sufficient  evidence,  apart  from  scripture,  to  warrant  a  belief  in 
a  future  state  P  What  evidence  can  we  have  on  a  subject  entirely 
beyond  experience  or  consciousness  P  Positive  or  circumstantial 
evidence  there  can  be  none  whatever.  The  state  after  death,  if 
any,  is  an  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller 
has  ever  returned.  Evidence,  in  the  sense  of  testimony,  there  is 
and  can  be  none.  We  cannot  even  argue  on  the  score  of  pro- 
bability from  the  past  to  the  future,  as  in  some  other  cases. 
Independent  of  all  astronomical  knowledge,  we  have  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  because  we 
Imow  that  it  has  risen  regularly  for  ages.  We  have  sufficient 
evidence  for  believing  that  we  shall  die,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  millions  of  our  race  have  died,  and  are  dying  around  us 
daily.  But  as  to  a  future  existence  beyond  the  grave,- on  what 
can  the  mind  hang  an  inference  P    Is  not  all  our  knowledge 
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summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  poet, — is  not  our  life,  as  far  as 
experience  can  speak, — 

"  A  life  of  nothings,  nothing  worth, 
From  thsLt  first  notJiing  ere  our  birtli, 
To  thftt  l(ui  nothing  under  uartb  *'  ? 

Iffave  we  any  ground  for  denying  the  "  laH  nothing,"  which 
would  not  as  well  ser7e  to  establish  our  pre-existence,  by  deny- 
ing also  the  "  first  nothing  "  ?  The  truth  is,  our  opponents  are 
confined  to  speculative  and  conjectural  arguments,  which  they 
can  never  test.  ^Vhat  is  the  worth  of  such  evidence  ?  Instead 
of  evidence  to  warrant,  they  are  driven  to  hunt  up  excuses  for 
entertaining  their  belief.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
that  a  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ever  did  arise  within 
the  mind  of  man,  except  as  suggested  from  without.  But  even 
supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  do  not  the  details  of  the  belief 
point  to  a  probable  source  P  The  Brahmin,  wrapt  in  contempla- 
tive thought,  dreams  of  an  immortality  in  the  absorption  of  his 
soul  into  the  infinite  essence  of  the  Deity.  The  wish  is  evi- 
dently fatlier  to  the  thought, — a  thought,  nevertheless,  self- 
contiadictory ;  for  if  separate  existence  and  consciousness  are 
lost,  how  can  we  speak  of  a  personal  immortality?  The  un- 
tutored Indian  dreams  of  a  happy  hunting  land,  where  he  shall 
enjoy  a  transcript  of  his  earthly  pleasures.  The  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought.  The  disciple  of  the  Crescent  pictures  to  himself 
a  paradise  of  Houris,  ana  believes,  or  tries  to  believe,  that  ho 
will  establish  harems  in  the  sky,  to  compensate  him  for  the 
seraghos  he  left  behind  on  earth.  Again  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  Qiought.  If,  then,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  be  a  possible 
idea,  independently  of  all  outward  suggestion,  may  we  not  trace 
it  to  the  wish  that  it  may  be  so  ? 

Thus  far  we  have  argued  as  though  the  onus  prohandi  lay  on 
our  side  of  the  question,  whereas  it  evidently  lies  with  our 
opponents.  Is  there  "  sufficient  evidence  "  ?  If  there  be,  let  it 
be  produced  by  those  who  assert  its  existence.  Our  part  of  tho 
debate  is  to  examine  the  evidence  offered,  to  weigh  it,  and  \x> 
expose  its  insufficiency.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  the  articles  of 
"  rOuvrier  "  and  "  La  Pensee." 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  L.  P.*  Has  any  reader  failed  to 
Mttile  over  his  glaring  inconsistencies?  We  find  it  stated  in 
p.  55  that  there  is  "ample  testimony  to  prove"  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  because,  *^ firstly,  the  soul  is  immaterial."  Turn  to 
tbe  top  of  the  next  page,  and  we  read, — "  The  immateriality  of 
tbe  soul  doss  not  prove  its  immortality"!!  After  this  extra- 
ordinary self-contradiction,  L.  P.  proceeds  to  ^^  another  argu- 

Why  are  all  our  friends  hent  on  abjuring  the  time  and  space-saving  sys- 
tem of  initial  signatures  ?  They  are  a  great  convenience  iu  every  way,  and 
more  real,  while  e<iually  anonymous. 
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ment " !    We  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  writer  did  not 
originally  intend  to  take  the  opposite  side  to  that  he  has  pro- 
fessedly esponsed.    He  afterwards  returns  to  this  topic,  and 
remarks,  that  "  the  soul  of  man,  being  immaterial,  it  appeals 
evident  that  it  can  never  be  destroyed."    Is  this  argument  or 
assertion?    Is  Ho  who  created  unable  to  destroy?    Look  at 
that  trembling,  new-born  infant,  which,  but  yesterday,  was 
among  the  thmgs  that  were  not !    Now  it  is  more  helpless  in 
mind  than  in  body.    It  can  see,  but  cannot  recognise;  it  can 
hear,  but  cannot  recognise.    It  is  speechless,  and  unable  to 
understand  the  speech  of  others.    Its  mental  powers  are  in 
abeyance ;  in  point  of  actual  present  intelligence  it  is  on  a  level 
with  the  beasts  that  have  no  understanding.   -Yet  thirty  vears 
hence  that  infant  may  shake  a  senate  by  his  might  of  intellect; 
he  may  extend  the  discoveries  of  a  !N^ewton,  and  almost  outvie 
all  his  predecessors  in  mental  acumen  and  power.    Can  the 
power  who  thus  raises  up  the  spirit  to  a  meridian  height  be 
unable  to  cast  it  down  to  the  nothingness  from  which  it  came? 
Can  that,  whose  law  of  being  has  been  growth,  be  necessarily 
beyond  the  possibility  of  decay  ?    This  we  know, — ^that  the  lody 
of  man,  as  a  body,  is  annihilated  by  death ;  analogy,  therefore, 
wotQd  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  spirit,  as  a  spirit,  would  be 
annihilated  in  like  manner.  .  But  there  is  a  previous  question. 
How  can  we  prove  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  independent  of 
scripture  testmiony  P    L.  P.  asks,  "  Can  any  impediment  offered 
to  the  body  stay  the  sublime  aspirations  of  man's  wondrous 
soul  ?   We  reply,  unhesitatingly, "  Yes  !  "  We  may  ensure  idiocy 
of  mind  by  compressing  the  Drain  of  the  infant.    We  can  drug 
the  body  with  poisons  which  shall  reduce  the  mind  to  torpor, 
or  madden  it  into  frenzy.    Look  at  the  drivelling  drunkard, 
staggering  along  the  street,  —  can  he  understand  a  complex 
proWem  ?    Strike  but  one  heavy  blow  upon  the  brain  of  a  Bacon 
or  a  Newton,  and  though  the  body  may  live  on,  the  mind  is 
reduced  to  unconsciousness  in  a  moment.    L.  F.  refers  to  the 
phenomena  of  dreaming,  arguing  that  the  mind  is  independent 
of  the  body,  because  we  can  think  when  the  body  is  unconscious. 
But  what  does  this  prove  P    Will  he  argue  that  the  heart  is  in- 
dependent of  the  body,  because  it  heats  on  while  the  body  sleeps  P 
But  there  are  still  more  striking  phenomena  in  sleep.   We  laugh, 
we  speak,  we  move,  we  even  walk  and  work  occasionally.     Tuce 
the  instance  of  the  somnambulist,   and  the  utter  futility  of 
L.  P.'s  arguments  is  seen  at  once.    The  body  is  asleep,  and 
"unconscious  of  all  that  is  passing  around;"  and  yet  the  body  is 
engaged  in  actual  employment.    Will  L.  P.  thence  infer  that 
the  body  is  independent  of  the  body — that  there  are  two  bodies, 
which  "  are  not  synonymous  existences  "  ?    How  comes  it,  idso, 
that  when  the  sleeper  wakes,  his  mind  can  give  no  account  of  the 
doings  of  its  slave,  the  body  ?     Truly,  if  we  be  shut  out  from 
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the  pages  of  that  book  which  declares,  "  There  is  a  spirit  ia 
man,"  reason  is  likely  to  do  but  little  towards  proving  the  soul's 
unmateriality. 

Xi.  P.  next  proceeds  to  argne  that  we  have  "  an  innate  con- 
sciousness "  of  unmortalitj.  How  can  we  be  conscious  of  things 
future  P  We  miffht  conceive  of  innate  prescience  of  immortalily, 
or  of  an  innate  idea  that  we  shall  be  immortal,  but  consciousness^ 
of  a  future  event  is  a  mere  contradiction  of  terms.  But  we  will 
assume  tluit  ho  meant  *'  innate  belief."  Surely  it  shows  a  good 
heart  to  build  an  argument  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  the 
philosophy  of  Locke  is  false.  The  *'  great  Englishman  "  surely 
deserves  a  more  courteous  treatment.  But  suppose  men  have 
innate  ideas,  what  proof  does  L.  P.  offer  that  the  immortalitv  of 
the  soul  is  otie  of  such  ideas  P  A  bare  assertion !  We  are  asKed, 
if  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  a  given  belief,  and  L.  P.  repliea 
that  the  belief  is  innate — a  necessity  of  man's  mental  consti- 
tution ! 

Another  proof  adduced  by  L.  P.  is  "the  desire  of  nations"! 
This  is  out-Heroding  Herod.  Such  arguments  as  this  would 
make  short  work  of  debate.  We  are  immortal,  because  we  desire 
to  be.  Would  it  not  be  as  rational  to  say  that  poverty  is  a 
fable,  because  all  men  long  to  be  rich  P  Why  did  not  L.  P.  use 
his  potent  argument  in  the  debate  on  eternal  punishment  (vol. 
vi.),  and  suggest,  that  since  all  men  lon^  for  a  happy  immortality, 
therefore  thero  can  be  no  future  punishment — ^tne  wicked  and 
the  good  must  alike  be  sharers  of  eternal  joy  P 

Lutly,  we  have  an  Addisonian  argument,  drawn  from  "the 
continually  unfolding  powers  of  man.'  But  is  this  a  truth  P  Is 
second  childhood  a  fable  or  a  reality  P  What  is  more  among 
the  soul's  attributes  than  memory  P  and  jet  is  there  one  man  in 
tea  thousand  whose  memory  at  ninety  is  as  vigorous  as  it  was 
at  thirty  P  Does  not  everything  seem  to  afford  a  primA  fade 
proof  tliat  each  mind,  like  each  lK>dy,  has  a  full  stature,  which  it 
leaches  only  to  decline  again  P  Is  the  last  work  of  genius 
always  the  masterpiece  P  Did  Milton's  mind  soar  higher  than 
itt  "Paradise  Lost"?  Can  you  catalogue  the  discoveries  of 
Newton,  and  say  this  is  the  last  because  it  is  the  greatest  ?  Will 
any  one  say  that  the  almost  dying  efforts  of  Sir  W  alter  Scott  in 
"  Count  Bobert  of  Paris  "  and  "  Castle  Dangerous  "  show  un- 
folding powers  when  compared  with  "  Waverley  "  or  "  Guy 
bannering  "P  Is  there  no  prototype  in  garrulous  old  age  of  the 
picture  Dogberry  drew  of  nis  companion — "A  good  old  man, 
^'>  he  will  be  talking :  as  they  say,  when  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is^ 
ou^"P  Is  the  touching  appeal  of  the  aged  Lear  a  poet's  fancy, 
or  a  sad  reality  of  human  me  P 

^  Pray  do  not  mock  me; 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  years  and  upward." 
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No,  alas !  to  all  outward  appearance  the  mind  decays  m\h.  ike 
body ;  and  as  regards  the  earthly  life  of  the  spirit,  no  less  tkn. 
the  body, — 

**  The  last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  chUduhnesa,  and  mere  oblivion.** 

Contemplating  the  wreck  of  mind  so  often  seen  in  advanced  age, 
it  requires  a  strong  exercise  of  christian  faith  to  beliere  that  a 
spirit  so  feeble  can  exist  through  eternity.  To  us  the  reasoning 
of  Addison  seems  at  utter  variance  with  the  realities  of  life. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  pages  of  "  L'Ouvrier."  What  evidence 
has  he  to  offer  P  We  have  not  to  travel  far  for  a  self-contradiction 
of  the  most  surprising  character.  "  This  material  world  and  its 
manifold  laws  *  *  *  are  the  boundaries  of  reason  "  Scarcely 
has  this  statement  been  made,  than  its  author  continues,  "  The 
terms  of  the  present  question  demand  proofs  of  the  immortality 
of  the  Boul , by  reason  alone."  The  sentences  are  irreconcilable, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a 
question  of  the  material  world.  Was  ever  a  more  complete  act 
of  logical  suicide! 

"  L'Ouvrier  "  then  proceeds  to  argue,  that  since  man  is  a  sen- 
tient being,   and  is  capable  of  certain  actions,   those  actions 
cannot  be  separate  existences,  and  must  have  an  efficient  cause, 
which  cause  is  represented  to  be  a  spiritual  personality,  existing 
in,  but  distinct  from,  the  body.    It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell 
upon  the  vis  consequentia  of  his  logic,  though  it  bears  a  strong 
liJceness  to  the  reasoning  by  which  the  Chinese  satisfied  them- 
selves that  a  watch  must,  on  account  of  motion  and  sound,  be  a 
living  creature.    We  accept  the  reasoning  without  special  demur, 
and  judge  it  by  its  results.    Man,  says  "  L'Ouvrier,"  is  a  "  feel- 
ing, seeing,  hearing,  desiring,  loving,  hating,  understanding,  and 
thmking  heing,"  and  therefore  has  a  spiritual  personality,  or 
immaterial  soul.    Now  our  favourite  terrier  can  lay  claim  to  all 
these  powers,  except  that  of  thinking,  and  if  he  cannot  think,  he 
can  at  least  do  something  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
thinking.    If  "  L'Ouvrier's "  logic  be  true,  therefore,  the  dog 
has  a  spiritual  personality,  or  immaterial  soul.    And  conse- 
quently, if  the  further  arguments  of  our  opponent  be  supposed 
valid,  he  has  succeeded  in  proving  the  immortality  of  the  brute 
creation.    In  the  case  of  tt©  faithful  and  affectionate  dog,  we 
know  that  "L'Ouvrier"  may  find  many  to  agree  with  him. 
The  Indian  hunter  admits  his  dog  to  share  "  an  equfd  sky ;"  and 
there  are  many  able  thinkers  who  have  withheld  direct  assent 
from  the  current  behef  by  which  the  dog  is — 

*^  Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth.** 
Locke  "doubted,"  without  denying,  that  brutes   survive  the 

frave ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  inclined  to  think  they  might  in  some 
egree  be  benefited  by  the  general  resurrection.    But  has  any 
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one  gone  to  the  extent  of  "  L'Ouyrier,"  and  placed  the  immor- 
tality of  man  and  of  moths  on  an  equal  basis  of  "  8u£Qcient  evi- 
dence"? If  his  argument  holds  eood  of  all  of  the  sentient 
actions  mentioned,  it  holds  good  of  ant/  one;  and  therefore  the 
power  of  vision  alone  is  at  once  a  proof  and  charter  of  immor- 
tality. Truly  the  new  year  hath  ushered  in  a  somewhat  start- 
ling truth,  if  truth  it  be !  Each  insect  that  flutters  for  an  hour 
in  the  summer's  sunbeam ;  each  fish  that  cleaves  the  briny  deep  ; 
each  reptile  that  crawls  upon  the  earth,  has  an  everlashn^ 
destiny.  Does  it  not  approach  the  burlesque  to  find  a  grave 
w^riter  employing  arguments,  which,  if  admitted,  will  inevitably 
prove  that  a  Dutch  cheese  in  its  decay  is  peopled  with  countless 
millions  of  immortal  spirits  ? 

And  how  does   "L'Ouvrier"    attempt   to   substantiate  the 
position  that  an  immaterial  spirit  is  also  immortal  P    His  argu- 
ment is,  in  brief,  this  : — If  the  immaterial  spirit  is  not  immortol, 
it  must  be  liable  to  annihilation  or  disorganization.    But  it  can- 
not be  annihilated,  because  annihilation  is  not  discernible  in  the 
world  of  matter;  and  it  cannot  be  disorganized  like  matter, 
because  it  is  not  material.    Thus,  we  are  first  asked  to  reason  by 
direct  analogy — there  will  bo  no  annihilation  of  spirit,  because 
there  seems  to  be  none  of  matter ;  and  then  by  inverse  analogy 
-;-there  will  be  no  disorganization  of  spirit,  because  matter  is 
disorganized!     The  two  arguments  are  mutually  destructive. 
If  we  infer  the  non-annihilation  of  spirit  by  analogy  from  the 
apparent  non-annihilation  of  matter,  then  we  must,   in  con- 
sistency, continue  the  analogy,  and  infer  disorganization  of  mind 
&om  disorganization  of  matter.    It  must  surely  be  a  difficult  case 
to  argue,  when  a  writer  of  such  general  consistency  as  "  L'Ouv- 
lier''  thus  turns  himself  into  a  logical  acrobat,  and  stands  first 
on  his  head,  and  then  on  his  feet !    It  is  impossible  to  reason 
safely  from  opposites.     Supposing  we  granted  that  matter  never 
will  be  annihilated,  do  we  not  see  a  possible  reason  for  this  in 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  disorganized  and  combined  afresh  P    To 
Aonihilate  one  form  of  matter,  and  create  a  new  form  in  its  stead, 
is  a  waste  of  power  on  the  part  of  Deity,  if  he  could  have 
reformed  the  old  into  the  new  in  accordance  with  the  laws  he 
hss  imposed  on  matter.    On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  spirit 
^  be  inseparable  and  incapable  of  disorganization,  we  must 
^ther  admit  the  possibiUty  of  its  annihilation,  or  suppose  that 
Deity  is  unable  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  absolute  power. 

"  L'OuTrier  **  next  argues  his  case  from  the  moral  constitution 
of  man  in  respect  to  the  theory  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Is 
^eaih,  then,  no  punishment  to  man  P  Still  more,  would  annihi- 
lation be  none  P  Might  not  these  events  be  attended  with  the 
^most  pain  and  terror,  or  softened  into  an  unconscious  change  P 
Sas  human  life  no  pains  or  pleasures  P  Besides,  who,  apart 
from  revelation,  coula  suppose  that  the  acts  of  threescore  years. 
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and  ten  could  merit  the  reward  of  eternal  bliss  ?  Is  every  one, 
even  in  the  light  of  scripture,  able  to  yield  implicit  fjfith  to  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment?  Sludl  we,  the  creatures  of 
to-daj,  "  whose  breath  is  in  our  nostrils,"  presume  to  talk  of 
"  full,  and  impartial,  and  perfect  justice"  due  to  us,  and  requir- 
ing eternity  to  complete  its  payment?  The  rery  idea  is  a 
paradox  of  assertion. 

Lastly,  "L'Ouvrier"  appeals  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
realize  the  conception  of  annihilation,  and  are  compelled  to 
describe  it  by  negations.  Are  we  more  able  to  grasp  the  grand 
idea  of  eternity  ?  Are  not  immateriality  and  immortahty  nega- 
tions? Can  "L'Ouvricr"  realize  the  word  "creation"  more 
easily  than  "  annihilation  "P  Or  does  he  believe  in  the  pre- 
existence  of  mind  and  matter  from  all  eternity  ?  Will  he  nose 
a  new  Trinity — God,  mind,  and  matter?  Will  he  lift  matter 
and  spirit  to  the  throne  of  Deity,  and  grant  them  one  of  his 
greatest  attributes — self-existence  ?  Are  they,  in  "  L'Ouyrier's  " 
esteem,  like  Him,  "  without  beginning  of  years  or  end  of  days"? 
Can  reeuon  plume  her  flight  thus  high,  and  gaze  with  imfaltering 
look  upon  the  dazzling  brightness  of  endless  being  P  I7o !  ever 
and  anon  "  a  sullen  answer  slides  betwixt."  It  has  always  been 
so ;  the  Yoice  of  reason  fails  to  answer  the  voice  of  doubt.  Many 
hare  doubtless  hoped,  but — 

*'  The  still  voice  laagbed!    I  talk,  said  he, 
Not  with  thy  dreams^ 

We  have  done.  Let  the  reader  judge  fairly,  and  we  doubt 
his  judgment  wHl  be  against  those  who  would  rob  revelation 
of  this  gem-like  truth  of  man's  immortality,  to  bind  it  on  the 
brow  of  Beason.  We  feel  that  the  truth  itself  is  but  ill  evi- 
denced, if  evidenced  at  all,  until  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  revela- 
tion, and  read  a  mansion  in  the  skies,  "  undenled,  and  incor- 
ruptible, and  which  fadeth  not  away.*'  B.  S. 


"I  WAS  in  company,"  says  a  gossip,  "with  the  late  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  poet,  when  some  one  made  a  remark  on  Bogers's 
habit  of  saying  ill-natured  things.  Campbell,  in  the  high  tone 
of  voice  he  sometimes  spoke  in,  said,  '  There  is  a  way  of  prevent- 
ing Bogers  saying  ill-natured  things,  either  to  you,  or  about 
Tou.'  'Indeed!'  was  the  somewhat  incredulous  reply,  'pray 
now  is  that  to  be  managed?'  'Why,*  said  Campbell,  'just 
borrow  money  of  him,  and  you  will  never  hear  an  ill-natured 
word  till  it  is  repaid.* " 

Wisdom  and  Folly. — ^Ferdinand  (not  the  beloved)  King  of 
Spain  used  to  say,  that  he  could  distinguish  a  wise  man  firom  ft 
fool  by  the  following  marks : — ^Moderation  in  anger,  government 
in  household  aflairs,  and  writing  a  letter  without  useless  repeti- 
tions.— Ajso^. 
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NEGATITB  ABTICLE. — II. 

"  Kan  liveth  from  hoar  to  hoar,  and  knoweth  not  wliat  may  happen ; 

"  Infloenoes  circle  him  on  all  sides,  and  jet  niiist  he  answer  for  his  actions: 

"^  For  the  being  that  is  master  of  himself  bendeth  events  to  bis  will, 

"  Bat  a  slaTe  to  selfish  passion  is  the  wavering  creatare  of  circamstanee. 

"  For  outward  matter  or  event  faJihion  not  the  character  within. 

**  Bat  each  man,  yielding  or  resisting,  fashioneth  his  mind  for  himself." 

Martin  F,  Tupper, 

'*  Is  man  the  ereatnre  of  circumsUnoes  P  "  Is  individaal  charac- 
ter, which  is  the  real  man,  superinduced  by  circumstances  P  or. 
Does  man  elaborate  a  character  for  himself,  by  dealiag  with  cir- 
cumstances, from  a  principle  of  free  will  conjoined  to  intellect  P 
We  affirm  the  latter  proposition ;  and  in  so  doing  answer  the 
question  before  us  in  the  negative.    In  a  most  comprehensire 
sense,  eyerything  that  has  any  connection  with,  or  sustains  any 
relation  to,  mail,  is  **  a  circumstance"  in  his  regard.    Thus  taken, 
the  term  includes  the  Providence  of  God,  with  all  its  spiritual 
machinery  and  appliances ;  and  the  attributes  of  man,  sjb  consisting 
of  will,  intellect,  idiosyncracy,  conscience  as  well  as  birth,  position, 
education,  present  means  and  opportunities,  and  the  procession 
of  eyents.    But  we  apprehend  tne  "  circumstances*'  meant  to  be 
indicated  in  the  question  before  us  are  those  extrinsic  ones  which 
occur  to  man  as  contingent,  and  as  haying  an  unforeseen  and 
undesigned  presence  and  influence.    It  is  a  question  whether 
there  really  are  any  circumstances  of  this  latter  description ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  there  are  some  that  so  appear  to 
man.    For  our  own  part,  we  deny  the  existence  of  chance,  and 
Hold  to  "  Proyidence  m  all  things."    We  believe  that  the  preser- 
vation of  the  freedom  o^  man's  mind  intact  is  a  special  end  with 
Providence,  in  order  that  character  or  self-hood  may  attach  to 
him.   To  this  end,  we  opine  that  "  circumstances" — internal  and 
external,  spiritual  and  natural — ^are,  under  the  yiew  of  Omni- 
science as  to  their  eflects,  equilibrated  about  man,  analogously  as 
his  natural  body  acts  in  freedom,  in  yirtue  of  an  equilibrium  of 
natural  forces.  Thus  i^o  man  is  "  tempted,  aboye  that  he  is  able  to 
W;"  nor  is  the^ood  and  the  true  forced  on  the  yoluntary  and 
intellectual  faculties,  respectiyely,  of  any  one.    We  belieye  that 
where  a  man's  intentions  are  right,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  true 
u  the  good,  that  in  such  a  case  "  circumstances,"  under  Proyi- 
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dence,  will  be  found  to  favour  and  further  his  ends ;  for  is  it  not 
written,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness,  and  all  other  thin^  shall  be  added  unto  you  "  P    Who,  we 
ask,  is  not  conscious  of  being  able  to  exercise  freedom  of  yolition 
and  thought,  which  no  extrinsic  influences  can  take  away,  albeit 
they  may  deter  the  outward  action  and  expression?    Who, 
a^[ain,  is  or  was  without  conscience  of  some  oraer  or  degree,  or 
without  some  cognizance  of  the  broad  distinctions  between  good 
and  evil  P     We  have,  at  least,  "  guarantees  of  a  standard  of 
morals  in  human  nature,"  per  se.    All  know  how  they  would  be 
done  by  j  and,  knowing  that,  they  know  what  they  ought  or  ought 
not  to  do  to  others.    Action  implies  volition  and  thought,  and 
these,  we  have  seen,  are  guaranteed  to  man  in  freedom ;  there- 
fore, decision  and  choice  are  implied  in  human  action ;  nor  does 
the  fact,  that  foregone  practices  may  render  habit  all  but  invincible, 
detract  from  the  essential  truth  that  man  is  made  "  master  of 
himself,"  with  the  power  to  **  bend  events  to  his  will."    A  man 
may,  indeed,  render  himself  the  "creature — ^the  'slave* — of  circum- 
stances," may  "  sell  his  birthright"  for  a  "  mess  of  pottage ;"  and 
by  allowing  his  sensual  propensities  to  dominate  over  the  prompt- 
ings of  conscience  and  the  directings  of  intellect,  become  subju- 
gated to  those  "circumstances"  that  excite  and  furnish  the  means 
and  opportunities  for  their  activities.     But  is  this  the  normal  posi- 
tion of  man,  or  is  it  a  de^aded  condition  P    We  opine  the  latter, 
and  sa^that  where  an  individual  is  "  a  creature  of  circumstances," 
there  is  a  perverted  nature,  and  one  unheeding  of  the  means  of 
raising  itself  above  its  mere  animal  or  sensual  nature.    Writers 
of  fiction  may  furnish  a  fancy  picture  of  circumstances  inducing 
character,  but  surely  they  "  imagine  a  vain  thing,"  and  "  God  is 
not  in  all  their  thoughts ;"  for  the  implied  assertion  is  little  short 
of  a  libel  on  the  divine  goodness  and  justice,  since  it  supposes 
man  bom  without  the  hope  or  chance  of  attaining  to  the  heavenly 
character  or  state ;  whereas  we  hold  that  "  a  heaven  out  of  the 
human  race"  was  the  grand  end  of  the  Almighty  in  creation. 
The  scope  of  our  argument  is  just  this.  Man,  while  surrounded  by 
circumstances,  both  spiritual  and  natural,  is,  under  Providence, 
held  in  a  state  of  freedom  as  to  will,  judgment,  and  ultimate  de- 
termination in  respect  to  those  circumstances ;  and  this  in  order 
that  he  may  become  the  free  and  appreciating  recipient  and  reci- 
procator  of  his  Creator's  love,  and  the  voluntary  and  intelligent 
agent  for  dispensing  good  services  to  his  neighbour ;  ergo,  man  is 
not  "  a  creature"  but  a  user  (or,  it  may  be,  an  abuser)  of  "  cir- 
cumstances."    Some  such  tenets  as  those  we  have  propounded 
must,  we  conceive,  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  in  any  souna  system 
of  religious  philosophy  held  to  in  connection  with  Christianity : 
for  on  an  opposite  hypothesis,  how  can  man  be  held  to  be  respon- 
sible for  his  actions,  and  the  subject  of  a  final  judgment,  involving 
an  eternity  of  bliss  or  woe,  as  the  "  reward  of  his  deeds"  P  on  the 
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occasion  of  which  judgment,  however,  we  are  assiired  toat  the 
righteous  decrees  of  the  Jadge  shall  be  made  manifest,  even  to 
those  who  suffer  by  his  sentence.  Again,  on  an  opposite  hy- 
pothesis it  is  hard  to  see  how  man  can  be  regarded  in  any  other 
fight  than  as  a  machine,  a  mere  puppet,  acting  in  a  given  direc- 
tion by  the  influence  of  forces  of  an  extrinsic  origin,  and  so  unde- 
serving either  of  praise  or  blame. 

"  Who  acts  bj  force  impelled,  can  nought  desenre." 

Such  a  being  were  altogether  inadequate  for  his  Maker's  highest 
r^ards,  and  far  inferior  to  what  even  human  wisdom  can  con- 
ceive of,  as  a  more  excellent  production  of  divine  power,  wisdom, 
and  beneficence. 

By  way  of  further  evolution  of  argument  in  this  debate,  we 
may  proceed  to  notice  the  opening  afl&mative  article  of  "  Vincu- 
lum.'   There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  mistiness  and  confusion  of  ideas 
pervading  his  production,  analogous  to  the  effects  of  one  of  those 
"  November  fogs"  he  writes  about ;  a  *'  circumstance"  which  is 
certaiidy  accessory  with  him  to  the  perpetration  of  argumental 
"  suicide."    The  question,  we  opine,  is  one  that  reqiui^s  a  cate- 
gorical answto.    **  Is  man  a  creature  of  circumstances,"  or  is  he 
not  P    Aye,  or  Nay.    But  **  Vinculum  "  does  not  deal  with  it  in 
this  aspect ;  but  while  professedly  arguing  for,  and  formally  con- 
cladiDg  ID,  an  affirmative  answer,  he  makes  such  admissions  and 
qualifications  as  are,  to  our  mind,  tantamount  to  a  negative  con- 
diision.     If  man  can,  indeed  (as  "  Vinculum"  admits),  "  blend 
the  woof  of  his  own  energy  and  foresight  with  the  warp  of  cir- 
coxnatances,"  and  so  "  make  himself  a  garment"  that  shall  cover 
and  protect  him  from  untoward   influences,  then  he  cannot, 
in  any  proper  sense,  be  called  the  "  creature  of  circumstances." 
There  is  a  vein  of  admissions,  recognizing  man's  voluntary  faculty 
as  a  principal  or  active  agent,  running  through  his  article :  thus 
he  speaks  of  man  as  "  voluntarily"  incurring  the  influence  of  cir- 
cmnstances;  of  surrounding  "the  jojithfalaspirant"  withadjuncts. 
He  would  not  make  man  "  the  fa^le  victim  of  principles  which  he 
is  unable  to  resist ;"  and  what  he  would  **  wish  to  insist  upon,"  we 
irill  proceed  to  notice.  He  asserts  broadly  that  the  **  somethiDg" 
in  man  (by  which,  we  presume,  he  means  the  mind)  "  is  sum- 
cientljr  plastic  to  allow  of  its  being  moulded  into  am  sha^  by 
those  iiidiuences  that  are  brought  sufficiently  early  to  1)ear  upon 
it:"  but  anon,  "  it  is  sufficient  if  we  are  allowed  to  consider  man 
as  a  fair  subject  for  a  kindred  process  to  that  which  changes  the 
wild  crab  to  the  garden  apple."    Now,  the  analogy  here  implied 
is  at  best  but  partial,  and,  therefore,  c^culated  to  lead  those 
wrong  who,  like  **  Vinculum,"  adopt  and  proceed  upon  it.    The 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  all  passive  subjects  ;  and 
in  dealing  with  them  we  can  rely  on  certain  eflects  as  the  result 
of  the  application  of  certain  means.    But  man,  we  have  seen,  is 
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an  actiye  and  free  will  endowed  snbject,  and  who  can  ^edkt 
with  certainty  what  Tiewa  and  t^oursea  he  will  take  nnder  any 
g^iTen  inflnencea.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  detennina- 
tiona  of  the  free  will  and  intellect  endowed  mind  of  man  may 
offer  a  problem  even  to  Divine  wisdom  P  It  is  revealed  to  us 
that  "  man  was  created  in  the  imm^  of  Grod ;"  and  on  the  ooea^n 
of  his  "  fall,"  **  the  Lord  God  8ai(£  Behold»  the  man  is  become  as 
one  of  lis,  to  know  good  and  evil;"  and  we  know  that  God 
addresses  ns  in  his  word  in  the  language  of  persuasion  and  rea- 
son, promise  and  threatening ;  but  to  what  end,  we  aak,  if  more 
cogent  and  direct  appliances  were  available  P  What»  too>  means 
the  great  work  of  miemption,  furnishing  us,  as  it  does,  with  the 
means  for  **  working  out  own  salvation"  by  the  voluntary  and 
intelligent  acceptance,  on  our  part,  of  those  "  means  of  grace," 
if  more  obvious  and  certain  measures  would  effect  the  same 
result  P    Do  not  most  of  us  know  of  instances  where  decidedly 

food  iniiuences  have  been  averted,  and  rare  opportunities  abused, 
y  perverse  specimens  of  humanity  P  and  conversely,  are  there 
not  instances  of  men  who  have  achieved  an  honorable  i^spute, 
despite  obstacles  and  adverse  circumstances  P  But  to  accept 
the  analogy,  so  far  as  it  holcb, — ^what  does  it  prove  to  support 
"  Vinculum's"  assertion  P  The  changes  that  can  be  induced  on 
the  ''wild  crab,"  or  any  other  member  of  the  wild  vegetable 
tribes,  are  limited  in  extent  and  to  well-ascertained  directions. 
A  "wild  crab,"  passive  though  it  be  under  the  opefationa  of 
human  reason,  cannot  be  **  moulded  into  any  shape ; '  mudi  less, 
then,  the  free  will  endowed  mind  of  man. 

Apropos  of  **  the  appliances  of  **  education"  to  the  minds  o£ 
our  children  and  pauper  population,"  the  question,  "  Would  edu- 
cation eradicate  crime  P  "  nas  been  fblly  discussed  in  these  peges, 
and  has  helped  us  to  form  a  negative  conclusion  on  that  point. 
The  arguments  there  adduced  will  hold  good  on  the  preaent 
occasion,  to  the  extent  the  present  question  is  affected  by  g<»i- 
elusions  on  that  subject.  If  education,  the  most  pointed  of  all 
the  "  circumstances  "  incident  to  man,  cannot  certainly  effect  its 
main  design,  much  less  can  such  dominancy  over  main  be 
claimed  for  any  other  "  circumstances."  "  Vinculum"  may  have 
proved  that  children  are  more  the  "  creatures  of  circumstaiiGes" 
than  men ;  but  results,  as  exemplified  in  any  and  every  familyi 
are  not  of  that  frequent  and  uniform  character  necessary  to  oon- 
atitute  the  "  circumstances"  of  the  parental  relation  a  law,  con- 
forming its  subjects  to  a  set  "  pattern."  Even  dtildren  exercise 
a  degree  of  vobtion  and  judgment  which  modifies  the  action  of 
parental  influences  and  iamiiy  circumstances ;  and  this  power 
continually  increases  as  they  advance  in  years,  and  in  concomi- 
tant strength  of  will  and  judgment,  so  that  the  obedience  that 
was  rendered  mainlv  from  mere  natural  affection  and  a  senae  of 
dependence,  is,  at  length,  given  from  a  principle  of  duty  and 
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intelli^nt  affection ;  bo  that  we  gire  credit  for  moral  goodness, 
which,  implies  a  free  and  intelligent  source  of  action,  as  contra* 
distinguished  from  the  doings  of  "a  creature  of  circumstances.*' 
Thus,  we  may  admit  that  "  family  <diaracteristic8  and  the  attri- 
bntes  of  race  are  something  definite  and  real,"  without  commit^ 
ting  ourselTes  to  the  conclusion  that "  man,  in  the  indiridual,"  is 
the  "  resultaut"  of  "  distinct  (».  e.,  extrinsic)  moral  and  physical 
forces."    We  quite  concur  in  the  statement  that  **  everj  indivi- 
dual is  alfected  by  the  circumstances  of  locality,  association,  and 
habit  which  he  has  himself  yoluntanly  incurred,  or  to  which  he 
has  been  accidentdly  exposed."    This  is  the  modicum  of  truth  in 
"Vinculum's"  argument;  but  the  pervading  defect  ii^  his  rea- 
soning is  a  march  of  discrimination  between  causes  principal  and 
causes  instrumented — between  active  causes  and  causes  passive  gs 
reactire.    Yet  in  this  disduction,  we  conceive,  lies  the  gist  of  the 
€[uestion  at  issue.    If  it  is  true  that  circumstances  influence  man, 
it  is  equally  true  that  man  modifies. or  creates,  adopts  or  rejects, 
circamstances  at  bis  will ;  and  in  decidini^  whether  "  man  is  the 
feature  of  circumstances,"  or  whether  circumstances  constitute 
the  pabulum  of  man's  activities,  we  have  to  determine  which  is 
the  principal  or  active,  and  which  the  instrumental  or  passive, 
agent  in  producing  results  in  man's  regard.    The  question  fairly 
before  the  mind,  the  judgment  cannot  well  err  in  its  decision. 
Man's  will  and  intellect,  going  forth  into  action,  encounter  *'  cir- 
cumstances," which  reach  in  various  ways.    T^ey  may  occur  as 
opportunities  or  obstacles,  adjuncts  or  temptations,  incitements  or 
^terments ;  and  according  as  he  uses  or  abuses,  overcomes  or  sue- 
cumbs,acts  or  remains  supme,  will  be  the  results  to  his  individual 
diaracter  and  destiny — ^results  clearly  attributable  to  his  free  deter- 
mination as  the  cause  principal.    Perhaps  we  have  now  sufficiently 
answered  "  Vinculum  s"  arguments  respecting  '*  man  in  the  indi- 
vidual;" so  we  will  pass  on  to  test  nis  hypothesis  respecting 
"man  in  the  aggregate,"  as  being  the  "resultant  of  grand  poli- 
tical and  sociid  uiws."    What  laws  are  here  meant  P    Iaws  are 
for  the  most  part  of  a  prohibitory  and  conformaiive  character,  and 
so  negative  m  the  matter  of  producing  positive  results  or  "  re- 
sultants ;"  they  may  conform  the  conduct,  and  even  conduce  to 
enlighten  the  intellect,  but  they  are  powerless  to  reform  the 
heart  or  will  of  man.    Such  a  proposition,  as  the  one  we  have 
under  notice,  should  have  been  supported  by  facts  and  illustrated 
by  examples.    We  will  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect.    The 
Jewish  nati<m  was  blessed  with  "  political  and  social  laws,"  ex- 
pressedly  framed  for  and  adapted  to  it  by  the  Divine  Being  him- 
self.    We  know  its  history  and  final  consummation,     dan  we 
say  of  that  community  that  it  was  a  "  resultant"  of  its  truly 
"  Grand  political  and  social  laws  "  P    Sudi  an  assertion  woTild 
reflect  on  the  Divine  Lawgiver.    But  if  not,  why  not  P    What 
answer  have  we  but  this, — that  they  were  not  the  "  creatures  of 
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vegetable  productionB,  w.  ^^  ^ , 

render  one  nation  proBperous  and  ciYilized,  and  by  their  absence 
retard  the  development  of  another,  and  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
flemi-barbariBm."    Bat  what  sort  of  a  commentaiy  do  the  re- 
spective histories  and  present  circumstances  of  Holland  and 
iSurke^  furnish  to  his  text !    A  contemporary  periodical,*  speak- 
ing or  the  former  country,  says,  "  The  nation  in  Europe,  1^  fer 
the  thriftiest  and  most  frugal,  has  in  a  g^reat  measure  creai&A  Us 
own  country.    By  running  out  into  the  shallow  sea  dykes  and 
embankments,  and  then  pumping  off  the  brine,  the  Hollanders 
have  reclaimed  a  vast  surface  from  the  watery  wajste ;  and  now, 
on  spots  where  fishes  used  to  be  caught,  and  where  ships  rode 
at  anchor,  cattle  j;iaze,  gardens  blossom,  and  people  go  out  and 
in  among  the  thriving  villages."    GTurkey,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
second  to  none  in  geograpnical  position,  dimatical  advantages, 
and  in  vegetable  and  mineral  ridies  -,  yet  her  resources  remain 
undeveloped,  and  the  great  bulk  of  her  inhabitants  are  little,  if 
any,  removed  from  a  state  of  "  semi-barbarism."    Surely,  "  Vin- 
culum" must  have  written  in  Uie  spirit  of  the  merest  tiiaarist, 
when  he  thus  tempts  the  apposition  of  facts  altogether  condem- 
natory of  his  propositions.     We  wonder  if  the  modicum  of  trulih 
in  Homo  est,  quod  est  propter  stomachum,  which  "  Vinculum" 
appears  to  confess  to,  had  anytiiing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  the 
symptoms  he  so  feelingly  describes  might  account  for  such  cru- 
dity.   We  wre  to  be  libelled  as  "  not  merely  the  '  creatures*  but  the 
*  slaves'  of  circumstances,"  because  objects  and  events  transcribe 
themselves  on  the  tablet  of  the  memory,  and  produce  "ideas"! 
Parallelizing  this  mode  of  expression,  we  might  proceed  to  cha- 
racterize the  eve  as  the  slave  of  light— the  lungs,  of  breath— the 
heart,  of  blood— or  the  soul,  of  affection !  and  we  might  go  on 
to  enumerate  other  equally  felicitous  and  astute  propositions  od 
infinitum.     Apropos  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  his  remarks.     It 
^^*  answer  the  purpose  of  the  "witty  phUosopher"  to  repre- 
sent the  order  and  relation  of  things  to  men,  and  men  to  things, 
m  an  inverted  aspect.     Such  inversion  is  frequently  made  me 
7®^°/5/or  evolving  wit;  and  wit  is  never  better  employed  than 
in  Holdinff  up  to  ridicule  this  inversion  of  true  order,  when  it  has 
place  in  the  depraved  or  supine  human  subject.  But  propositions 
afrn^i®-.     ?^  ^®  ^^*  ^^^^  whichjudgment  would  choose  to  con- 
S1'^\P^%??P^^,^^^^'  "^i<^  is  ^o<^  wisdom."    It  is  pro- 
fop  ^^kP  "  Vmculum,    as  "  by  no  means  an  unworthy  subject 
less  Deli  S^**^?^'  whether  that  ungenial  element,  which  more  or 
^  'vaaes  the  national  (English)  character,  may  not  fairly  be 
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attributed  to  the  variability  of  our  climate."  The  drifb  of  the 
sagsestion  renders  a  notice  of  it  desirable.  What  if  thh  reverse 
of  the  proposition  be  true  P  It  is,  at  least,  as  susceptible  of  proof. 
Scriptore  tells  us  of  lands  rendered  barren  for  "  the  wickedness  of 
them  that  dwell  therein ;"  and  of  nations  which,  at  the  time  pro- 

Ehecies   "were  uttered    against  them,   ''flowed  with  milk  and 
oney,"  and  were  the  seats  of  wealth,  power,  civilization,  and 
luxury,  but  which  became,  as  predicted,  "  howling  wildernesses/' 
We  opine  a  connection,  as  of  cause  and  effect,  between  their  sin 
luid  their  visitation.    We  have  heard  of,  and  believe  in,  the  spi- 
ritual nature  of  the  occult  causes  of  epidemics  and  diseases  of  all 
sorts ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unworthy  subject  for  considera- 
tioa,  wKether  what  occur  to  us  as  accidents,  of  every  description^ 
are  not,  imder  the  permission  <^  Providence,  oonducea  and 
indoeed  by  spiritual  agendesP  whether  all  objectivities  are  not 
the  natoral  exponents  of  spiritual  realities  P  whether  all  evil  and 
d^teiious  qualities  are  not  referable  to  the  common  ori^  of 
evil,  and  result  from  the  perverse  use  man  has  made  of  his  free 
will,  in  averting  lumsdf  from  God,  and  perverting  the  good  qua- 
lities and  influences  fredy  imparted  to  him,  to  selfish,  proud* 
covetous,  and  sensual  determinations  P  In  short,  it  is  a  question, 
which  we  regard  affirmatively,  whether  "  man  in  the  aggregate" 
has  not  a  special  influence  on  '<  circumstances"  in  the  aggi^ate ; 
and,  in  his  fidlen  state,  the  remote  but  fundamental  cause  of  aU 
evil  and  deleterious  qualities  and  influences  in  the  ground  we 
tread  on,  t^  air  we  breathe,  in  plants  and  animal,  and  in 
events,  while  circumstances  in  themselves  harmless,  or  calculated 
to  be  beneficial,  may  become  harmM,  in  a  relai^ive  sense,  as 
affecting  the  individual P    "There  is  nothing  good  or  ill,  but 
thinking  makes  it  so,"  says  Shakspeare ;  so  true  is  it  that  the 
aspect  of  circumstances  is  altogether  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
individual  affected  by  them.    We  conclude,  in  the  hope  that  we 
have  adduced  considerations  that  will  uphold  the  dignitj  of  man 
agunst  those  who  would  degrade  him,  by  their  reasonmgs,  to  a 
"  creature  of  circumstances. '    The  general  subject  is  one  that 
induces  strong  reflectuxi  on  the  influence  man  has  on  his  own 
^duracter  and  consequent  destiny.    May  some  of  our  observa- 
tions be  found  conducive  to  those  actions  which  are  the  genuine 
fruit  of  noble  aspiraticms  and  true  principles,  and  without  which 
sack  aspirations  and  principles  are  mere  barren  abstractions, 
effective  only  for  the  condemnation  of  those  who  **  knew  their 
Lord's  will,  and  did  it  not."  Fessona.  j 


CovTBHPT. — The  basest  and  meanest  of  all  human  beings  are 
generally  the  most  forward  to  despise  others.  So  that  the  most 
OMtemptible  are  generally  the  most  contemptuous. — Fielding, 

FiBTXJB  is  the  only  nobility. — Seneca, 
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A7FIBXATITE  ABTICLB. — III. 


TnosB  who  would  defend  the  character  of  any  ^eat  historical 
personage  are  placed  in  a  position  of  no  slight  difficulty. 
"  Without  spot,  and  blameless/'  is  an  epitaph  unbecoining  any 
stone  which  covers  the  dust  of  hxmianity ;  and  yet  if  the  advocate 
admit  great  failings,  his  candor  is  not  unapt  to  prejui^  hw 
hearers  or  readers  against  the  cause  he  supports.  "  Eulogy  sad 
invective,"  says  Macaulay,  "  may  be  had  ror  asking." 

In  duly  weighing  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  let  ns  'first  ^dk 
ourselves  the  question.  Do  we  not  find  in  the  page  of  history  evi- 
dences of  a  transition  era  of  convulsion,  violence,  and  persecu- 
tion,— ^a  whirlpool  of  passion,  into  which  the  greatest  and  to* 
are  drawn  P  Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  central  figure  of  th^ 
troubled  groups  failed  to  come  out  calm  and  spotless  P  He  who 
knew  the  human  heart  bade  us  pray  that  we  might  not  be  led 
into  temptation ;  surely,  then,  as  we  utter  the  prayer  for  our- 
selves, it  behoves  us  to  be  very  guarded  in  condemning  those 
who  were  so  sorely  tried,  and  whose  greatest  failings  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  prevalent  influences  and  ideas  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived. 

Persecution  for  religion's  sake  is  in  these  days  classed  among 
the  most  odious  of  human  crimes.  The  last  vestiges  of  sucb  a 
spirit  have  been  expunged  from  our  own  code,  and  its  slightest 
movements  in  other  lands  are  watched  with  a  jealous  eye,  and 
met  by  remonstrance  or  direct  interference.  Most  deeply  do  we 
glory  m  the  pre-eminence  of  England  in  her  rehgious  freedomi 
and  earnestly  do  we  long  for  the  extension  of  that  freedom  to 
every  nation  under  heaven.  But  in  the  present  debate,  we  few 
that  there  is  considerable  danger  of  our  readers  being  wnMS 
prejudiced  by  the  fact,  which  no  candid  admirer  of  Elizabeth  can 
deny,  that  she  was,  to  some  extent,  a  persecutor.  Wo  W 
hoped  that  the  candor  of  "Threlkeld"  would  have  been 
copied  by  his  coadjutors,  and  that,  like  him,  they  would  hav© 
acGnitted  that  "Elizabeth  is  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  l^^ 
bigotry  and  intolerance ; "  but  we  regret  to  find  that  B.  J.  only 
quotes  those  words  to  differ  from  them,  and  to  open  the  way  for 
^  attack  upon  Elizabeth's  character  on  these  specific  grounds, 
ourely  our  readers  will  not  endorse  so  prejudiced  and  unfair  a 
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metliod  of  reasoning !  Need  we  add,  to  what  we  have  already 
said,  a  statistical  oomparison  between  the  victims  of  persecution 
under  Mary,  and  those  who  suffered  under  Elizabeth?  Need 
we  point  to  the  persecutions  which  took  place  even  during  the 
short  rei^  of  the  amiable  and  truly  religious  boy -king  Edward 
YI.  P  iTeed  we  demand  that  one,  who  lived  in  an  age  of  fierce 
religious  strife  and  persecution,  should  be  judged  with  a  due 
regard  to  l^e  darkness  and  ignorance  of  that  age,  and  not  by  the 
ligbt  and  knowledge  of  the  mneteenth  century  P 

We  Kave  thus  far  taken  the  very  lowest  ground  of  argument, 
and  have  met  those  opponents  who  adopt  the  arguments  of  B.  Jr 
on  their  own  statement  of  facts.    But  ere  we  pass  to  other  topics, 
let  us  call  in  the  evidence  of  those  who  knew  Elizabeth,  and 
spoke  from  observation  and  experience.    Lord  Bacon  tells  us 
that ''  it  is  certaui  she  was  in  her  sentiments  averse  to  the  forc- 
ing of  conscience,    •    *    *    She  concluded  that  to  allow  a 
liberty  and  toleration  of  two  religions,  by  public  authoritv,  in  a 
jnilituy  and  high  mettled  nation,  that  might  easily  fall  from 
difference  in  judgment  to  blows,  would  be  certain  destruction. 
TjxoB  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  when  all  things  looked  sus- 
picious, she  kept  some  of  the  prdates,  who  were  of  a  turbulent 
spirit,  prisoners  at  large,  though  not  without  the  warrant  of  the 
law ;  but  to  the  rest  of  both  orders  she  used  no  severe  inqui- 
sition, but  protected  them  by  a  generous  connivance."    iNow 
these  remarKS  quite  concur  with  acknowledged  history.    Eliza- 
beth succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  17th  of  Novemoer,  1558, 
and  "  instantly  gave  an  earnest  of  the  principles  which  were  t<> 
govern  her  reign,  by  accepting  the  same  day  a  note  of  advice  on 
the  most  urgent  matters  from  Sir  William  Cecil,"  the  secretary 
of  state  under  Edward  YI.    Yet,  so  cautious  was  she  and  her 
councillors,  that  "in  the  service  to  be  performed  before  the 
Qaeen,  she  was  advised  to  admit  no  more  changes  than  her  con- 
science absolutely  required,  until  the  whole  should  be  reformed 
hy  parliamentary  authority."    In  reading  such  words,  we  feel 
almost  at  a  loss  to  conceive  that  they  form  a  part  of  the  history 
of  1568.    They  seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  eighteenth  thfui  to 
the  sixteenth  century.     And   this   tenderness,  too,  is  shown 
towards  a  faith  "  from  which  every  part  of  her  personal  conduct 
ennced  an  irreclaimable  estrangement."*    Let  this  be  compared 
with  the  conduct  of   IVlary,  of  whom  Hallam  says: — "This 
bigoted  woman  could  not  even  wait  the  legal  authority  of  a 


*  When  I  cite  the  name  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  the  author  of  these 
words,  I  am  sure  that  every  reader  will  feel  I  have  sufficiently  answered,  what 
I  cannot  help  terming,  the  utterly  unfounded  assertions  of  B.  J.  (p.  18),  that 
Elizabeth's  attachment  to  Protestantism  "  was  by  no  means  deep-rooted/'  and 
that "  all  her  life  she  displayed  a  strong  bias  towards  the  church  of  Bome!" 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  anonymous  quotation  of  "  Threlkeld,"  p.  23. 
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serrile  parliament ;  tbe  Latin  litnrgy  was  restored,  tlie 

elergy  erpelled,  and  many  Prote^tawU  imprisoned,  hrfore  amy 

ckeuMc  had  been  made  m  ine  established  laws,'* 

When  Parliament  met  in  Jaanaiy,  1559,  <^eir  ddiberttdoiis 
were  chiefly  turned  to  matters  eoclesiastical.  Mackintoeh  speaks 
of  some  ot  their  enactments  as  "  manifestations  of  a  tolerant 
temper,  •  *  ♦  yery  ertensive  oonroaared  with  the  piactioe 
of  tne  a^e."  And  again,  of  some  of  the  penalties  imposed,  aa 
'probably  then  blamed,  if  at  all,  for  laxity  and  feebleDess." 
Tmis  we  find  Bacon's  aocomit  amply  substantiated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  later  writers. 

The  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  then,  was  nnaked  by 
comparative  toleration,  and  calls  rather  for  praise  tiian  ceth^ure. 
Afterwards  there  was  an  unhappy  change  in  this  respect.  Hie 
true  cause  of  this,  we  think,  is  propounded  by  Bacon,  who  ihua 
commences  his  account  of  the  change : — **  Aoout  the  three  and 
twentieth  year  of  her  reign,  the  face  of  affairs  changed.  This 
difference  of  the  times  is  not  artfully  feigned  to  serye  a  turn,  but 
stands  expressed  in  the  public  recorids,  and  engrayen,  as  it  wt^ce, 
in  leaves  of  brass ;  for,  before  that  year,  none  of  her  subject  of 
the  Bomish  religion  had  been  punisned  with  any  severity  by  ihe 
laws  formerly  enacted.  But  now  the  ambitious  and  monstfons 
designs  of  Spain  to  conquer  this  kingdom  began  to  open  them- 
selves ;  a  principal  part  of  which  was  to  raise  a  faction  ia  the 
heart  of  tne  kingdom.  *  *  *  Their  hopes  of  effecting  this 
were  grounded  upon  the  difference  there  was  amongst  \m  in 
religion,  whence  they  resolved  to  labour  this  point  eilectually." 
He  then  traces  this  idea,  through  the  facts  of  history,  to  the 
inevitable  deduction  of  those  days,  that  ^*  in  such  an  impending 
storm  of  dangers,  the  Queen  was  obliged,  bv  the  law  cf  neceseity,* 
to  adopt  those  more  stringent  measures  wnich  characterized  the 
later  years  of  her  reign.  He  reminds  us  of  the  natural  ewnest- 
ness  of  her  minierters  to  execute  the  laws  they  had  framed,  andj 
contrasting  this  with  the  few  who  actually  suffei^,  dedares, 
**  And  thus  we  think  we  have  made  it  appear  that  tlie  Queen 
was  moderate  in  point  of  religion,  and  mat  the  change  which 
ensued  was  not  owing  to  her  nature,  but  to  the  necessity  of  the 
times."  We  may  not  entirely  coincide  with  Baoon,  and  alto- 
gether acquit  the  "  Virgin  Queen  "  of  all  blame  on  the  score  of 
intolerance;  but  when  we  remember  the  times  in  which  she 
lived,  and  picture  to  ourselves  a  woman  surrounded  by  the 
"  bearded  majesty  "  of  Burleigh,  Bacon,  and  Walsingham,  all 
counselling  these  extreme  measures,  and  using  these  specious 
ar^ments  of  necessity,  it  appears  to  us  as  impossible  to  condemn, 
Jis  it  would  be  unworthy  wholly  to  justify. 

Again,  the  treatment  of  the  l^uritans  is  to  be  judged  with  like 
leniency.  Can  we  justly  condenm  Elizabeth  beca;u8e  she  failed 
to  rise  above  the  level  of  her  instructors — because  she  elbowed 
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no  higher  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  ChristianiW  than 
the  Whitgifts,  and  Parkers,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  cnnrch  P 
Was  it  in  human  nature  to  yield  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
tacked  to  her  crown  without  a  struggle  P    Does  not  her  conduct 
find  a  palliation,  amounting  almost  to  justification,  in  the  utter 
extravagance  of  some  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  sectaries 
of  her  day— doctrines  leading  immediately  to  the  very  destruc- 
tion of  all  human  society  and  civil  government  P    Let  any  one 
study  the  wild  and  utterly  anarchical  views  propounded  by  ''  the 
family  of  the  Essentialists,"  "  the  family  of  love,"  "  the  family  of 
the  mount/'  "the  Anabaptists,"  and  other  sects,  and  then  re- 
member the  Tudor  notions  of  prerogative  and  power  in  which 
Elizabeth  had  been  nurtured,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  he 
will  feel  that,  if  Elizabeth  persecuted,  it  was  neither  without 
provocation  nor  without  excuse.     She  Uved  amid  the  turbulence 
and  despotism  of  three  centuries  ago ;  can  it  then  excite  sur- 
prise that  she  erred  on  the  side  of  intolerance  P    If  any  readers 
think  so,  let  them  remember  that  the  "  Times  "  has,  witnin  a  few 
months,  preached  a  crusade  against  the  Mormons,  and  ar^ed 
against  extending  the  protection  of  the  law  to  their  doctrines. 
Mormonite  doctrmes  may  be  bad  indeed,  but  they  can  scarcely 
be  as  startling  to  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  dogmas  of  those 
who  "  denied  the  propriety  of  prayer,"  held  "  aU  outward  actions 
to  be  indifferent,    deemed  themselves  a  community  of  "  sinless 
purity,"  and  (as  such)  "  neither  allowed  ministers  in  the  church, 
nor  magistrates  in  the  state,"  must  have  been  to  the  councillors 
ofEUzabeth. 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  next  most  striking  charge, 
her  conduct  in  respect  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Had  Mary  been 
less  beautiful,  less  had  been  heard  and  said  of  her  treatment. 
The  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  like  the  real  or  afiected  piety 
which  marked  the  closing  hours  of  Charles  I.,  leads  us,  from 
feelings  of  pity,  to  forget  ^eat  faults  on  her  side,  and  to  ex- 
aggerate the  wrong  and  mjustice  of  her  imprisonment  and 
execution.  We  frankly  admit  that  Elizabeth  would  have  been 
^e  worthy  of  admiration  had  she  acted  otherwise  than  as  she 
did,  iust  as  we  admit  that  Cromwell  would  have  stood  higher, 
bad  m  opposed  the  execution  of  Charles  ;  but  we  think  that  in 
lK)th  cases  a  calm  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  and  a 
remembrance  of  human  frailty,  will  lead  the  really  candid  mind 
to  admire  the  manner  in  which  true  greatness  struggled  with 
temptation,  ere  it  fell  beneath  its  power.  Let  us  slightly  advert 
to  the  position  in  which  Elizabeth  was  placed. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Elizabeth,  as  a 
voman,  must  necessarily  have  been  compelled  to  trust  herself 
gr^tly  to  the  guidance  of  her  counsellors.  She  wore  a  crown 
which  might  be  disputed  on  many  pounds.  Her  position  thus 
inaecure,  prudence,  and  every  consideration  of  policy,  necessi- 
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tated  tke  use  of  all  justifiable  methods  of  strengthening  her 
power.  She  was  liable  to  be  threatened  from  without  by  other 
nationB ;  and  she  was  in  jeopardy  from  within  on  aceount  of  the 
religious  differences  of  her  people.  Amongst  the  greatest  dan- 
gers to  her  crown,  and  to  the  lives  and  liberties  of  henelf  and 
her  ministers,  were  the  claims  of  Mary  of  Scotland.  The  saga« 
city  of  Cecil  seized  upon  this  truth  instantly.  "  Within  a  few 
days  of  her  accession,"  we  are  told,  this  warm  friend  <^  Protes- 
tantism laid  before  her  his  views  in  a  paper  (which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Strjrpe),  entitled  "  A  Device  for  the 
Alteration'of  ^Religion."  In  this  paper  he  points  out  the  danger 
which  would  certainly  arise  from  Kome,  France,  and  Scotland, 
without,  and  from  many  of  the  old  faith,  who  **  woidd  see  in  the 
change  their  ruin,"  within.  Nay,  the  dangers  .of  ultra  zeal 
among  his  own  party,  some  of  whom  would  be  sure  to  coodemn 
moderation  as  "  a  cloaked  papistry,"  did  not  fail  to  engage  his 
statesmanlike  attention.  **  Against  these  perils  he  recommended 
evCTy  effort  to  make  peace  with  France,  wliich  would  be  followed 
by  peace  with  Scotland ;  but  if  these  efforts  failed,  to  augment 
toe  hopes  of  those  who  incline  to  good  religion  in  both  those 
countries."*  Here  we  have  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's 
after  policy.  JSven  towards  the  Pope  she  beliaved  at  first  with 
eourtesy,  and  directed  Sir  Edward  Came,  her  ambassador,  to 
announce  her  succession,  and  her  determination  ''to  offer  no 
violence  to  the  consdence  of  any  class  of  her  subjects."  The 
P<>pe  replied  to  this  noble  message  of  toleration,  "  that  England 
was  a  fief  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  that  she  could  not  succeed* 
bein^^  illegitimate  I  "  And  this  menace  he  followed  with  a  bull, 
depriving  heretical  sovereigns  of  their  dominions.  The  breach 
was  eomplete  and  final  with  Eome;  and  after  reading  these 
facts,  we  can  sc€UX5ely  be  surprised  either  at  Elizabeth's  perse- 
cutions of  the  Catholic  party  at  home,  or  her  dealings  with  the 
Protestant  party  mother  nitions. 

The  recommendations  of  Cecil  show  ihe  policy  with  which 
Elizabeth  set  out  upon  her  career;  and  it  is  m  every  way 
worthy  of  our  highest  admiration.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
sentence, — "first,  peace;  and,  failing  that,  seff-^lefhnee"  How 
were  these  advances  met  by  Mary  P  By  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  title,  arms,  and  seal  of  England !  We  find,  from  Cecil's 
diary,  that  Mary  and  her  husband  even  executed  a  grant  of  land 
to  Ix>rd  Fleming  by  their  title  as  Xing  and  Queen  of  England 
as  well  as  Scotland!  Matters  were  tnus  early  brought  to  Ian 
issue — an  issue  pointedly  and  eloquently  expressed  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh : — "  The  claims  of  a  Koman  CathoUe  pretender, 
wedded  to  the  heir^pparent  of  such  a  monarchy  as  France- 
while  Scotland  was  divided  between  the  contending  communi(ms, 

*  Mackintosh,  vol.  iii.  ("  Cabinet  Cyclopffidia  "  EdittoD.) 
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while  Lreland  was  altoffether  Catholic,  and  while  Catholics  pre- 
dominated in  the  northern  proyinces  of  England — were  in  the 
highest  degree  formidable  to  the  Protestant  succession  in  Eng- 
land, and  seemed  to  threaten  an  instant  overthrow  to  Elizabetn  s 
tottering  throne."    In  such  a  juncture  it  became,  in  our  Yiew, 
not  merely  a  justifiable  expedient,  but  a  duty»  and  an  exercise  of 
admiral^e  politieal  wisdom,  to  engage  in  tnose  cautious  inter* 
ferences  wnieh  "  Threlkeld  '*  thinks  £t  to  brand  as  "  inter- 
meddling," "  machinatiims,"  <fec.     One  other  course  was  open  to 
Elizabetn, — ^that  of  open  war  and  bloodshed.    That  she  avoided 
such  aa  extremity,  and  husbanded  the  resources  of  her  countrr 
against  the  days  of  the   Spanish  Armada, — that  she  spared 
England  the  curse  of  a  war,  and  accomplished  the  security  and 
establishment  of  her  throne  by  no  other  means  than  those 
"intenneddlings "  at  which  "  Threlkeld"  aims  his  condemnatory 
epithets  and  suppositions, — are  facts  which  suiEoe  at  once  to 
niise  the  &me  oi  the  "Virgin  Queen,"  and  to  vindicate  her 
claims  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  posterity.    We  only 
ask  each  reader  to  consider  the  negotiations  of  1660,  when  Marv 
pointedly  refused  to  acknowledge  Elizabeth's  title  to  the  Englisn 
crown,  or  to  peruse  the  reasonings  of  Cecil,  in  his  paper  entitled, 
"A  Brief  Consideration  of  the  Weighty  Matter  of  Scotland," 
and  we  feel  sore  the  result  will  be  to  increase  his  admiration  of 
Elizabeth  in  her  capacity  of  sovereign.     The  same  arguments 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  each  successive  phase  of  events  in 
respect  to  the  closely  ccmnected  subjects  of  Elizabeth's  foreign 
p<mcy,  marriage  negotiations,  and  Scottish  policy,  all  of  which 
^ere  conducted  with  consummate  skill,  so  as  to  work  together 
for  the  secmity  and  protection  of  the  Protestantism  and  inde- 
pendence of  England.    It  was  no  part  of  her  duty  to  raise  a 
i*eligious  war  to  put  down  Popery  in  this  or  that  kingdom.    Her 
object  was  to  secure  England  from  fordgn  domination  or  spiritual 
enslavement ;  and  in  £ing  this,  she  played  off  one  foe  against 
!Uiother,  and  gained  her  ereat  ends  by  the  skill  with  whim  she 
used  means  apparently  tne  most  insufficient.    Up  to  the  last 
^eenewe  cannot  hut  admire  her  conduct ;  but  upon  the  execution 
<>f  Miarv  Stuart  we  would  let  the  curtain  fall.    We  cannot  justify 
ihig^    Yet,  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Cromwell  s 
execution  of  Chicles,  may  be  urged  with  equal  strength  in  the 
case  of  Elizabeth.    How  few  would  blame  the  Englisn  Govern- 
uient,  who  condemned  Napoleon  the  Great  to  perpetual  imprison- 
nient  on  a  barren  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  I    May 
7e  not  £&irlv  suppose  that  Elizabeth  would  have  been  more 
ma^ciful  if  sne  had  possessed  a  St.  Helena  on  which  to  imprison 
liie  eaptive  of  Fotheringay  Castle. 

The  remainizijz  objections  are  such  as  may  well  pass  with  but 
flight  notice.  S.  J.,  with  remarkable  hardinood,  accuses  Eliza- 
beth of  "  tyranny."    Does  he  forget  that  what  would  be  tyrann-^ 
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7UH0  was  nnusnal  liberty  then  ?  In  condemning  a  Boyereiga  in. 
this  resnect,  we  are  bound  to  Judge  witb  rega^  to  the  age  ia 
which  tnat  sovereign  lired.  Let  this  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Elizabeth ;  let  it  be  remembered  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  YIU.,  and  let  her  reign  be  compared  with  the  exactions, 
bloodshed,  and  oppression  of  uiat  monarch.  Let  it  be  compared 
with  that  of  Mary,  her  immediate  predecessor,  or  even  of  James, 
her  successor,  and  we  think  that  the  charge  of  tyranny  must  fall 
to  the  groimd  in  an  instant.  B.  J.  alludes  to  the  use  of  torture. 
Let  her  long  reign  be  compared ,  in  this  respect  with  that  of 
Mary,  of  whom  Hallam  tells  us  that "  torture  is  more  mentioned 
in  her  short  reign  than  in  all  the  preceding  ages  of  our  histoiy 
put  together."  It  was  from  no  want  of  precedent,  therefore,  if 
Elizabeth  was  even  merely  moderate  in  tnese  respects.  But  we 
need  not  continue — ^the  popularity  which  Elizabeth  always  en- 
joyed is  a  sufficient  disproof  of  this  accusation. 

''  Threlkeld "  descends  to  the  aspersion  of  Elizabeth's  moral 
character  as  a  woman.  The  accusation  befits  a  writer  wbose 
estimation  of  the  sex  is  such  that  he  cannot  speak  of  the 
mutability  of  fame  without  travelling  out  of  his  path  to  throw 
out  a  taunt  condemning  "  all  females  "  as  fickle.  He  who  thus 
despises  the  sex  may  not  unnaturally  be  ready  to  catch  at  any 
insinuation  against  Elizabeth. 

Again,  we  find  Elizabeth  accused  of  "  soul-cankering  egotism," 
amounting  to  mere  selfishness.  To  this  accusation  her  popularity 
seems  a  sufficient  reply.  It  was  not  court  favorites  alone,  but 
grave  statesmen,  authors,  poets,  and  the  people  at  large,  who 
flattered  Elizabeth,  and  showed  sincere  admiration  for  her  cha- 
racter. Some  kinds  of  egotism  naturally  accompany  greatness. 
Self-reliance  is  an  egotism  peculiar  to  great  characters ;  and  this 
species  of  egotism  Elizabeth  undoubtedly  had.  But  of  selfish- 
ness there  are  no  distinct  traces,  beyond  that  vanity  which  was 
probably  the  necessary  result  of  the  position  of  political  greatness 
at  whicn  she  arrived,  and  the  personal  flattery  oy  which  she  was 
surrounded. 

Our  opponents  allow  to  Elizabeth  almost  all  the  characteristics 
which  should  command  admiration  ^see  especially  pp.  21,  27, 
117,  121,  ante),  but  they  plead  certam  accusations  as  eclipsing 
all.  It  is  now  for  our  readers  to  say  whether  we  have  succeeded 
in  exposing  the  injustice  and  unreality  of  these  accusations. 
The  "  Elizabethan  era "  is  a  household  word,  which  carries  us 
back  to  a  proud  page  of  Endish  history.  In  arts  and  arms,  in 
commerce  and  literature,  England  then  received  an  impolse 
which  proved  the  source  of  her  present  greatness  and  freedom. 
Whence  came  that  impulse  P  Was  it  from  the  "  avarice," 
"hypocrisy,"  "duplicity,"  "selfishness,"  "injustice,"  "cruelty," 
"despotism,"  and  "tyranny"  of  England's  Queen P  Bisutn 
tene:itis  amici  !    Was  it  not  rather  from  the  energies  of  a  people 
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breathing  something  of  manly  freedom,  nnd  guided  by  the 
wisdom  of  a  great  and  patriotic  sovereiffn?  Proud  should  tho 
patriot  be  of  such  a  Queen !  She  found  England  weltering  in 
the  blood  shed  by  persecution,  and  (to  say  the  least)  she  checked 
the  stream.  She  found  it  grovelling  beneath  the  liomish  yoke, 
and  left  it  in.  secure  possession  of  a  purer  faith.  She  ascended 
a  tottering  throne,  and  left  that  throne  secure  as  a  rock.  She 
found  her  country  almost  an  appanage  of  Spain,  and  leil  it  in 
the  front  rank  of  European  power  and  fame  !  Under  her 
auspices  the  first  germ  of  our  mighty  colonial  empire  sprung 
into  life.  Under  her  commerce  first  established  herself  m  tho 
Exchange  of  London.  These  things  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  accusations  of  our  opponents,  and  convict  them  of 
mistaken  views  and  false  arguments.  In  her  own  day  the  people 
cried  around,  "  Long  live  the  good  Elizabeth ;  "  in  our  day,  we 
trust  that  the  majority  of  the  reflecting  classes,  and  all  who  are 
not  blinded  by  prejudice,  will  take  up  the  echo  which  reverberates 
through  the  pages  of  history,  and,  crowning  her  memory  with 
deserved  admiration,  will  style  her  "  the  Great  Elizabeth !  " 

B.  S. 

Tempebancb  in  pleasure  is  essentially  necessary  to  be  ob« 
sGrved,  particularly  by  youth,  that  they  may  beware  of  that 
rock  on  which  thousands,  from  race  to  race,  continually  split. 
The  love  of  pleasure,  natural  to  man  in  every  period  of  his  life, 
glows  at  this  age  with  excessive  ardor. — JNovelty  adds  fresh, 
charms,  as  yet,  to  every  gratification.     The  world  appears  to 
fpread  a  continual  feast;  and  health,  vigour,  and  high  spirits 
iuvite  them  to  partake  of  it  without  restraint.    In  vain  are  they 
warned  of  the  latent  danger. — The  old,  when  they  offer  their 
admonitions,  are  upbraided  with  having  forgot  that  they  once 
were  young.    And  yet,  to  what  do  the  counsels  of  age,  with 
I'espect  to  pleasure,  amount  ?    They  may  all  be  comprised  in  few 
words: — ^not  to  hurt  ourselves,  and  not  to  hurt  others,  by  our  pur- 
suit of  pleasure ;  and  these  will  be  fully  effected  by  temperance. 
Within  these  bounds  pleasure  is  lawful;   beyond  them  it  be- 
comes criminal,  because  it  is  ruinous. — T>r,  Blair, 

Bodily  and  Mbntal  Exercise. — It  is  certain  that  as  in  the 
body,  when  no  labour  or  natural  exercise  is  used,  the  spirits, 
which  want  their  due  employment,  turn  against  the  constitution, 
and  find  work  for  themselves  in  a  destructive  way ;  so  in  a  soul 
or  mind  unexercised,  and  which  languishes  for  want  of  action  and 
employment,  the  thoughts  and  aft'ections,  being  obstructed  in 
their  due  coarse,  and  deprived  of  their  natural  energy,  raise 
disquiet,  and  foment  a  rancorous  eagerness  and  tormenting 
irritation.  The  temper  from  hence  becomes  more  impotent  in 
passion,  more  incapable  of  real  moderation,  and,  like  prepared 
M,  readily  takes  fire  by  the  least  spark. — Shaftesbury, 

Y 
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|loIitus. 


WOULD  PAKLTAMEIS^T  BE  JUSTIFIED  IN  SANC- 
TIONING THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CEYSTAL  PA- 
LACE  ON  SUNDAY? 

AFFIBHATIVB  ABTICLB. — II. 

*'  Keep  the  sabbath  holy,  for  its  use  both  to  body  and  soul:  but  if  aoywhere 
the  day  i»  made  holy  for  the  mere  day's  'Sake, — if  anywhere  any  one  ^ets  np 
its  observance  upon  a  Jewish  foundation, — then  I  order  you  to  work  en  it,  tu 
ride  on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  feai»t  on  it,  to  do  arytbing  that  shall  reprove  ibis 
encroachment  on  tbe  Chrhitian  spirit  and  hbvrty." — Luther, 

We  Tery  much  regret  the  spirit  in  which  this  question  is 
discussed.  "  Threlkeld  "  proclaims,  that  to  adyocate  relaxation 
on  the  Sunday  for  the  poor  man,  after  his  week  of  exhausting 
toil,  denotes  "  infidelity  or  Eomanism."  Has  he  no  more  respect 
for  the  great  champions  of  Protestantism,  Luther  and  Calvin, 
than  to  class  them  with  infidels  and  Komanists  F 

In  reality,  the  question  before  us  is  not  whether  we  should 
regard  or  disregard  the  sanctity  of  the  Sunday,  but  rather,  to 
what  extent  ought  Government  to  go,  legitimately  and  fairly,  in 
enforcing  the  observance  of  that  day  ? 

It  is  no  more  the  duty  of  Government  to  prevent  the  poor 
man  from  going  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  Sunday,  than  it  was 
to  compel  mm  in  days  of  yore  to  go  to  church.  Tbe  unprejudiced 
observer  must  acknowledge  that  religious  restrictions  are  pro- 
ductive of  evil ;  every  man  has  a  right  to  think  for  himself  and 
act  for  himself,  so  long  as  his  thoughts  and  actions  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  other  men.  We  maintain 
that  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders  would  improve,  and  the 
sabbath  would  be  kept  more  holy,  if,  instead  of  framing  obnox- 
ious bills,  which  only  excite  the  hatred  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  the  Crystal  Palace,  reading  rooms,  museums,  public  gardens, 
picture  galleries,  grounds  for  recreation,  &c.,  were  thrown  open 
to  the  public  in  the  intervals  between  divine  service. 

But  we  advocate  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  religious 
grounds.  We  propose  showing  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God.  All  that  we  ask  is,  that  the  poor  may  receive  the 
same  instruction  and  amusement  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  that  the 
rich  enjoy  in  their  mansions,  without  rebuke  from  any  one. 
What  ngnt  have  religious  people  to  prevent  the  poor  obtaining 
the  same  recreation  that  they  do  not  deny  themselves  P 

'  Ist.  We  intend  showing  that  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  ou  the  Sundry  would  be  decidcdlv  beneficial  to  the  social 
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well-being  of  the  people.  Tlie  observant  traveller  on  tlie  conti- 
nent must  have  been  struck  with  the  absence  of  drunkenness ; — 
sceTies  of  drunkenness  on  a  sabbath  evening j  such  as  are  a  disgrace 
to  this  country,  are  th^re  never  seen.  And  why  ?  Because  there 
the.  necessity  of  innocent  recreation  is  acknowledged  and  duly 
legislated  for ;  and  until  this  is  done  in  England,  all  attempts  at 
a  general  improvement  of  the  lower  classes  will  be  nugatory. 
If  philanthropists,  instead  of  engaging  in  a  vain,  useless,  and 
Quixotic  war  against  public  houses,  would  provide  intellectual 
and  sedentary  amusements  for  the  operative  classes,  England 
would  no  longer  possess  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  the 
most  drunken  country  in  the  world.*  What  is  the  cause  of 
intemperance  ?  It  is  this : — human  nature  requires  excitement ; 
the  same  thirst  for  amusement  and  change  is  implanted  by  the 
great  Creator — 

'^  Along  the  scale  of  ranks,  through  ali ; " 

and  it  is  not  only  foolish,  but  sinful,  to  ignore  this  great  instinct, 
which  was  evidently  ordained  for  some  wise  end,  and  that — the 
preservation  of  our  species  in  health  and  activity.  The  rich  and 
prosperous  man  gratifies  this  natural  desire  by  seeking  scenes  of 
stirring  amusement,  by  frequenting  the  opera,  the  ball-room,  the 
social  party,  or  by  visiting  foreign  climes.  How  fares  the  poor 
manP  Wnat  is  left  for  himP  The  common  tap-room,  or  the 
singing  saloon  of  some  "musical  tavern,*'  where  he  may  for  a 
time  forget  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  realities  of  life.  He  is 
driven  to  partake  of  the  Lethean  stream,  which  first  affords  him 
pleasurable  excitement,  and  then  sinks  in  oblivion  for  awhile  all 
his  sorrows,  all  his  humiliations.  The  laboring  classes  must  and 
will  have  excitement :  after  a  hard  day's  work  some  change  is 
required,  something  that  will  be  a  relief  to  the  business  of  life. 
How  is  the  sobriety  of  the  French  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Simply 
by  the  fact  that  innocent  amusements  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Witness  the  crowds  that  flock  to  the  museums,  the  pleasant 
gatherings  in  the  public  gardens,  the  dance  on  the  village  greens, 
and  the  other  merry  doings  that  are  never  abused  or  disgraced 
hj  scenes  of  licentiousness  or  drunkenness.  As  indoor  recrea- 
tion is  more  needed  in  England  than  in  any  other  country,  on 
account  of  the  frequency  of  wet  weather,  the  operative  classes 
should  have  every  facility  afforded  them  for  seeing  works  of  art, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  They  will  then 
in  time  acquire  a  true  feeling  for  the  beautiful ;  it  will  follow 
that  as  they  become  more  intellectual  and  less  aniinal,  they  will 
view  with  disgust  those  amusements  and  pleasures  in  whiuh  they 
once  so  freely  indulged.    I  think  every  unprejudiced  observer 

*  "  From  all  I  have  read  and  seen,  I  am  compelled  to  coincide  Tritli  the 
generally  received  opinion,  that  we  are  yet  the  most  drunken  people  en  earth." 
— "  A  City  Missionary s  (^Vanderkisie's)  Notes  and  Narratives" 
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will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  morals  of 
a  people  by  constant  intercourse  with  works  of  true  art.  At 
present  the  English  artizan  is  prevented  from  seeing  any  works 
of  art,  of  which  it  is  worth  speaking.  The  British  Museum  is 
opened  to  him,  certainly, — wonderful  to  relate ! — free  of  charge, 
a  few  days  in  every  year.  The  incalculable  advantages  me 
people  might  derive  from  the  Crystal  Palace  are  at  present  lost. 
The  Crystal  Palace  is  a  school  oi  art,  of  geography  and  geology, 
of  ethnology  and  astronomy,  of  botany  and  zoology — a  fit  resort 
for  the  studious  and  contemplative.  Open  it  on  the  Sunday, 
and  thousands  of  artizans  will  be  led  to  devote  their  leisure  hours 
to  profitable  pursuits,  in  which  interest  was  first  awakened  by 
some  sight  thus  thrown  in  their  way;  thousands,  whose  work 
hours  are  spent  in  close,  pestilential  atmospheres,  will  be  able  to 
reinvigorate  their  constitutions,  by  breathing  the  pure,  balmy 
country  air  to  be  found  therein ;  thousands,  who  are  now  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge  which  they  cannot  obtain,  will  receive  both 
instruction  and  enjoyment;  thousands,  who  are  almost  sinking 
under  their  unceasing  toil,  will  obtain  amusement  and  rest  at 
the  same  time;  thousands,  whose  intellects  are  now  dormant, 
will  have  them  roused  into  activity ;  and  lastly,  but  not  least 
important  in  its  results,  thousands,  who  now  spend  the  sabbath 
in  drunkenness  and  debauch,  will  pass  it  amidst  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art,  to  their  own  and  society's  advantage, 

2ndly.  We  now  propose  considering  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  Sunaay,  more  especially  in  relation  to  its  religious 
bearing. 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  never  tired  of  boasting  of  our  civilization 
(or,  in  reality,  commercial  greatness),  whereby  a  few  are  raised 
to  affluence,  and  are  polished,  refined,  and  civilized,  whilst  the 
bulk  of  the  people  are  veritable  slaves,  seeemingly  made  only  to 
toil  incessantly,  uncared  for,  unlhought  for.  The  six  days  are 
to  be  spent  in  toil,  and  the  seventh  in  listless  inactivity.  But 
the  working  man  feels  that  it  would  be  beyond  his  powers  of 
endurance  to  spend  six  days  in  unrelieved  toil,  and  a  seventh  in 
gloomy  meditation  and  austere  mortification ;  and  as  no  innocent 
recreation  is  provided  for  him,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  he  is 
tempted  to  indulge  in  what  is  bad.  They  would  do  well  to 
ponder  these  words  of  Dr.  Johnson's: — "Life  is  a  pill,  which 
none  of  us  can  bear  to  swallow  without  gilding ;  yet  for  the  poor 
we  delight  in  stripping  it  still  barer,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
show  even  visible  dtspCeasure,  if  the  bitter  taste  is  ever  to  be  taken 
from  their  mouths.**  Those  who  advocate  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  Sunday  wish  to  give  the  working  man  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  little  healmy  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment, knowing  that  it  is  a  necessary  of  life ;  they  wish  to  make 
his  only  day  a  real  sabbath,  a  day  to  be  desired,  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  to  be  thankful  for.    We  wish  to  transform  the  sabbath  from 
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a  day  of  gloom,  as  it  is  now,  to  a  day  of  sunsliin?.    A  part  sliould 
be  deToted  to  religion,  and  a  part  to  innocent  recreation  and 
amnaement,  which,  we  contend,  would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
commandments  of  God  respecting  the  observance  of  that  day. 
The  sedentary  should  seek  exercise,  the  hard  working,  actively 
engaged  artizan  should  seek  repose;  the  pent-up,  closely  con- 
fined, should  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  ana  gladden  their 
eyes  by  viewing  the  worts  of  his  Creator :    and  where  might 
all  these  be  obtained  so  conveniently  and  profitably  as  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  its  surrounding  grounds  P    Those  who  are 
enabled  to  divert  their  minds  and  instruct  themselves  on  tho  other 
six  days  need  not  visit  the  Crystal  Palace ;   it  is  for  the  poor 
man  we  demand  the  booD  ;  with  him  it  is — Sunday,  or  not  at  all. 
There  are  vast  numbers  of  our  fellow  men  without  a  place  of 
worship.    Whither  is  the  poor  man  to  goP    The  pew  system 
and  pew  rents,  both  in  churches  and  chapels,  forbid  liis  entrance, 
tmless  he  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  adoring  his  God 
in  an  edifice  devoted  to  that  purpose.    In  our  opinion,  nature  is 
God*8  temple, — 

*'£ach  clond  capp'd  mountain  is  a  holj  altar; 
An  orpran  breathes  in  everj  grove; 
And  the  full  heart  *8  a  psalter, 
Bich  in  deep  bjmns  of  gratitude  and  love  I " 

But  acknowledging,  as  wo  do,  ths  desirableness  of  attending 
some  place  of  worship,  wo  do  not  wish  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  to  interfere  with  church  service ;  all  wo  ask  is,  that  wkoi 
the  doors  which  lead  to  (J^gradation  be  throton  open,  let  not  thepov' 
iah  which  lead  to  instruction,  improvement,  and  innocent  recreU' 
tion,  he  barred.  Although  innocent  recreations  on  the  Sundayhavo 
been  allowed  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  Christianity,  yft  **  Threl- 
keld  "  atfirras  that  "  those  who  believe  in  God's  Bible  can  never 
hold  such  opinions."     "  Tlirelkeld  "  also  says  that  the  holy  ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath  is  perpetually  binding,  and  that  the 
change  of  days  was  "made  by  God  himself."    His  views  are 
opposed  to  those  of  all  the  reformers.     The  first  founders  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  all  Protestant  continental  nations,  have 
always  opposed  the  ascetic  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
J'eek,  and  nave  maintained  that  there  is  no  divine  appointment 
binding  the  church  to  observe  any  particular  day  at  all  as  a 
sabbath.    His  Sabbatarian  views  were  unknown  until  about  two 
centuries  back,  when  they  were  first  introduced  from  Holland. 
To  uphold  such  a  doctrine,  is  altogether  a  return  to  Judaism. 
The  law  of  the  sabbath  was  a  divine  law,  but  only  for  a  period ; 
it  was  given  to  the  Jews,  and  to  them  alone ;  it  was  a  sign, — "  I 
gave  them  their  sabbath,"  to  bo  a  sign  between  me  and  them." 
The  fourth  commandment  is  not  binding  upon  Christians,  since 
it  was  demolished  T^-ith  the  whole  decalogue.     There  are  only 
two  commandments  of  the  Christian  church, — "  Thou  shalt  love 
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the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  ike  first  and  great  commandment; 
and  the  second  is  like  unto  it, — ^Thon  ehalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets."  Can  we  want  higher  authority  than  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself?  The  fourai  commandment  is  nowhere  re- 
enacted  in  the  New  Testament,  although  the  other  nine  are  laid 
down  in  various  passages.  Evidently  the  true  meaning  of  the 
passaij^e,  "  The  saobath  was  made  for  man,"  is,  that  the  sabbath 
was  mven  to  serve  man,  and  not  man  to  serve  the  sabbath.  If 
the  fourth  commandment  be  still  binding  upon  us,  it  should  be 
accepted  in  its  strict  and  literal  interpretation.  It  will  not  do 
to  oDserve  one  day  in  seven,  but  the  seventh  day,  as  originally 
instituted,  must  be  selected.  "  But  the  day  has  been  changed," 
says  "  Threlkeld,"  though,  strangely,  he  does  not  show  by  what 
authority.  He  considers  it  evident  that  the  first  day  was  ob- 
served, because  "on  that  day  twice  did  Jesus  meet  his  disciples," 
&c.     Wo  fail  to  perceive  sufficient  grounds  in  any  of  the  reasons 

fiven  for  changing  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  sabbath  to  the 
rst  day  of  the  week.  What  were  the  disciples  doing  when 
Jesus  appeared  to  them  on  one  of  these  occasions  P  wishing, 
and  on  a  Sunday !  Not  only  has  the  law  of  the  sabbath  not 
been  repealed,  but  there  is  no  commandment  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment enforcing  any  day  of  rest  at  all.  On  this  point  all  the 
great  men  of  former  times  have  concurred.  We  refer  "  Threlkeld" 
to  Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  Barclay,  Locke,  &c.  Milton 
affirmed  that  no  day  was  appointed  for  divine  worship  in  pre- 
ference to  another,  except  such  that  the  church  might  set  apart  of 
its  own  authority.  Luther  went  through  the  Bible  verse  by  verse 
— ho  wag  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
commandments  of  God  as  therein  expressed — ^yet  he  says,  "  tM 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  observance  of  Sunday;  and  if  v^e 
did  so,  it  was  not  because  Moses  commanded  it,  but  because  naiure 
taught  us  to  set  apart  a  day  for  rest,  and  because  it  was  desiroM^ 
for  the  due  hearing  of  the  word  of  God.'*  Calvin,  than  whom  no 
man  was  more  scrupulous  in  observing  what  he  considered  God! 3 
words,  says,  "  By  changing  the  day,  and  yet  attributing  to  this 
day  the  same  sanctity  which  the  Jews  did  to  their  sabbath,  toe 
retain  the  same  typical  distinction  of  days  as  had  place  among 
the  Jews.  TJwse  who  now  cling  to  them  go  thrice  as  far  as  th 
Jews  themselves  in  their  gross  and  carnal  superstition  of  their 
sabbath  worship."  And  yet  we,  who  are  only  acting  upon  the 
views  of  the  founders  of  Protestantism,  are  taunted  as  being 
enemies  to  God.  We  do  not  wish  the  sabbath  to  become  a  work 
day,  as  our  opponents  contend  it  would,  if  our  views  were 
carried  out,  we  simply  wish  it  to  be  observed  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Protestantism.  We  venerate  the  sabbath  as  one  of  the  noblest 
institutions  of  man — as  a  day  of  rest  from  the  affairs  of  mammoa 
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and  selfisliness-— as  a  day  of  worslup.  The  early  Christiaii 
church,  did  wisely  in  thus  instituting  one  day  in  seven  to  with- 
draw maa  from  the  cares  of  the  world — to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  resting,  of  worshipping,  and  of  obtaining  such  refresh- 
ment of  body  and  soul  as  would  enable  him  to  resume  his  work 
on  the  Monoay  with  renewed  strength. 

Eyery  step  grained  from  debasing  habits  is  so  much  gained 
towards  a  religious  result ;  and  by  opening  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  Sunday  we  attract  the  working  man  from  the  gin  palace, 
and  lead  him  to  indulge  in  pursuits  better  than  those  to  be  found 
in  the  public-house.  %y  "  straining  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a 
camel,*  we  allow  the  public-house  to  spread  out  its  attractions 
on  the  sabbath,  whilst  we  shut  up  most  rigorously  all  places  of 
an  improving  and  elevating  character.  The  time  wiU  come 
when  a  more  practical  generation  will  wonder  at  our  folly. 

Space  forbids  us  to  say  more :  but  we  have  said  sufficient,  we 
thiuK,  to  show  that  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the 
Sunday  would  be  beneficial  to  the  social  weU-being  of  the  people, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  religion ;  we  must,  therefore, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Parliament  "  would  be  justified  in 
sanctioning  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday." 

'Bradford.  Taliesin. 


Rules  op  Life. — Wo  frequently  fall  into  error  and  folly,  not 
because  the  true  principles  of  action  are  not  known,  but  because 
for  a  time  they  are  not  remembered ;  he  may,  therefore,  justly 
be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  who  contracts 
the  great  rules  of  lite  into  short  sentences,  that  may  early  be  im- 
pressed on  the  memory,  and  taught  by  frequent  recollection  to 
occur  habitually  to  the  mind. — Dr.  Johnson, 

PaoGBEss  OF  Knowledge. — It  would  be  an  unpardonable 
degree  of  arrogance  in  an  assemblage  of  the  wisest  men  that 
ever  lived,  supposing  that  they  could  be  brought  together,  to 
circumscribe  any  subject  whatever  within  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  their  own  opmions.  It  would  betray  a  total  misconception  of 
tHe  relations  oi  the  human  mind  to  the  objects  that  surround  it. 
I  have  contended,  that  men  in  the  present  day  are  superior  in 
Knowledge  to  their  predecessors, — but,  on  the  same  grounds, 
those  who  come  after  us  will  be  superior  to  the  existing  genera- 
tion. It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  however  mortifying  the 
reflection  may  oe  to  our  personal  consequence,  that  we,  in  this 
8ge,  are  mere  barbarians  compared  with  the  race  who  shall  here- 
atter  flu  the  earth :  and  surely  for  us  to  erect  a  standard  of 
opinion  for  beings  likely  to  be  so  infinitely  superior  to  ourselves 
18  too  absurd  to  need  exposure,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  provoke 
^any  a  compassionate  smile  in  the  future  ages  of  the  world.— 
^mys  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  <$•<?. 
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LESSONS    ON   FRENCH. 

BY  W.   J".   CHAMPION,   A.B. 

Pabt  I. — Pbonitnciation. 

(Continued  from  page  140.) 

The  voTTel  system  of  the  Prencli  language  comprises  the 
following  sounds  :^ 

1.  A  prononnced  like  a  in  fat  9.  I,  Y  »  in  twin 


2.  A  A  a  io  arm 

3.  ^A  ^         A  a  ia  father 

4.  AT,  E,  K,  K,  EI      a  in  ale 


10.  0  prononnced  like  o  in  hot 

11.  0  oaiD  roam 

12.  01  «oa2nwar 

13.  OU  00  in  tool 

14.  OU  w  in  we 

15.  U  00  in  good 


5.  AU)  EAU,  0  0  in  bone 

6.  E  e  in  hen 

7.  EU,  (EU  e  in  nerre 

8.  I,  Y  ee  in  between 

16.  U,  EU  with  no  similar  sound  in  English. 

In  uttering  this  sound  the  lips  should  be  forward,  and  kept 
away  from  the  teeth;  not  quite  closed,  of  course,  but  more 
nearly  than  in  pronouncing  o ;  the  tongue  should  also  be  kept 
from  the  teeth,  and  raised  in  the  middle  towards  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  Keeping  the  muscles  in  this  position,  let  the  reader  ir^ 
to  pronounce  the  English  word  i/oiir.  This  ho  will  not  be  able  b) 
do ;  but  he  will  utter  a  sound  very  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  French  u. 

Prom  the  examples  given  above,  it  is  intended  that  the  student 
should  observe  that  the  sounds  marked  3,  4,  8,  11,  and  13,  are 
the  same  in  nature  as  2,  6,  9,  5,  and  15  respectively,  but  longer 
in  regard  to  the  time  of  their  enunciation.  He  will  also  find 
that  14  is  a  still  shorter  utterance  of  13  than  15  is.  But  there  are 
certain  fine  distinctions  which  no  language  ca-n  describe,  whict 
experience  alone  can  enable  him  to  appreciate,  and  which  prac- 
tice alone  can  teach  him  to  make.  Our  vowels  in  English  seldoiQ 
receive  the  care  that  is  necessary  to  their  full  and  accurate  ex- 
pression, and  this  deprives  us  of  the  means  of  communicating,  as 
well  as,  to  a  great  degree,  of  the  power  of  detecting,  the  dehcate 
inflexions  of  sound  which  are  so  evident  to  the  ears  of  a  native- 
Some^  of  these  distinctions  (as,  for  instance,  between  E  and  E) 
we  have  not  attempted  to  draw :  they  are  useless  in  England^ 
and  are  to  be  most  easily  acquired  by  intercourse  with  French 
people. 
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The  soand  marked  1  is  the  ordinary  utterance  of  a,  as  in  the 
words  amateur,  oracle;  and  of  e,  followed  by  «»>»,  as  in  femme; 
and  by  nn,  in  the  words  solenj^el,  hennir,  and  the  words  related 
to  them. 

2  is  the  sound  of  a  in  monosyllables,  and  in  words  where  it  is 
followed  by  r :  as  a,  to  ;  rame,  an  oar ;  car,  for. 

3  is  the  sound  of  &,  and  where  a  is  followed  by  final  a :  as  in 
pas,  a  step ;  bas,  low ;  las,  tired ;  Age,  age ;  mdle,  male ;  Ame,  soul ; 
^ne,  ass. 

4  is  the  common  sound  of  ai,  6,  i,  and  i.  So  the  last  syllables 
oiparler,  parU,  parlai,  parlais,  parlait,  parlaient,  are  all,  before 
a  word  that  be^ns  with  a  consonant,  pronounced  like  the  English 
word  lat^.  And  the  last  syllables  of  systime  and  AngouUme  are 
pronounced  like  the  English  tame  and  lame. 

In  the  Y&rhfaire,  to  do,  where  ai  are  followed  by  *,  they  are  com- 
monly pronounced  as  short  e :  sofaisant  is  pronounced J^«an^,  (&c. 

8  ana  9.  The  long  sound  of  i  and  y  is  heard  when  they  end 
a  syllable,  the  shorter  when  the  syllable  in  which  either  of  them 
is  found  ends  in  a  consonant :  so  cri,  ri-iner,  are  pronounced  cree, 
feemay,  while  the  first  syllable  of  immense  is  pronounced  as  in 
English.     Thyrse  is  pronounced  like  the  Englisn  tierce. 

12.  The  principal  difficulty  in  this  sound  is  to  annex  it  to  a 
consonant.  Oisif,  idle,  is  pronounced  toA-siff;  but  when  oi  follow 
w  or  r,  (fee,  the  pronunciation  requires  some  degree  of  practice. 
Moi^mioA;  toi,  twA;  soi,  swA;  roi,  rwA ;  hoite,  hwAt;  Thoyras 
(the  historian,  better  known  as  Eapin),  TtoAras. 

E  and  U  after  g,  when  they  are  followed  by  another  vowel, 
are  not  sounded.  They  are  employed  in  these  cases  to  indicate 
the  pronunciation  of  the  g,  which  is  soft  before  e,  and  hard  before 
tt*  80  geai,  a  jay,  is  pronounced  ge  (zhai).  Manger,  mangeai, 
mangeai^,  mangeait,  mangi,  and  mangeaient,  are  all  pronounced 
^e,  if  the  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant. 

Guigue  is  pronounced  gig;  guirir,  gay-rere ;  guSre,  gare. 
Of  course  ge  are  not  followed  by  e  or  i,  nor  gu  by  a  or  o,  except 
in  geindre,  to  moan,  and  the  foreign  word  auano,  guano.  Jain 
in  the  former  of  these  will  be  spoken  of  below,  in  the  latter  the 
«  has  the  sound  of  the  English  tc. 

17.  IN,  AIN,  EIN,  in  those  cases  in  which  n  is  nasal,  and 
IM,  AIM,  at  the  end  of  syllables,  are  all  pronounced  like  the  an 
Visang.    See  page  138. 

18.  AN,  Am,  en,  em,  are  pronounced  nearly  like  the  on  in 
tong.  The  corners  of  the  mouth  should  be  a  little  retracted  from 
^e  position  necessary  properly  to  pronounce  the  word  song,  and 
"^8  will  produce  a  sound  between  the  an  of  sang,  and  the  on  of 
*^i  which  is  the  sound  required. 

In  ON,  OM,  the  vowel  sound  is  the  o  of  comb  or  Bhone. 

19.  TJN  and  UM  represent  the  sound  of  the  u  in  hud,  com- 
bined with  the  nasal  n. 
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E,  when  unaccenled,  is  called  e  mute,  and  is  to  be  hardly 
licard  in  pronunciation;  but  it  is  wrong  to  pronounce  aime 
exactly  like  the  English  aim :  the  e  should  be  faintly  pronounced. 
So  in  words  like  faiVe,  patie,  noblesse,  the  sudden  termination  of 
the  sound  given  to  the  English  words  tare,  pat^  distress,  should, 
be  avoided,  and  a  slight  emission  of  the  breath  should  be  allowed 
after  the  consonant. 

In  Caen  the  e  is  silent.  In  paon,  paonne,  faon,  and  Jjaon,  the 
0  is  not  to  be  heard,  but  they  are  to  be  pronounced  pan,  pane, 
fan,  Lan.  In  AoM,  aot'iste,  Sadne,  taon,  a  is  not  sounded;  but 
in  aoiitS,  ripened,  it  is  pronounced. 

Bearing  m  mind  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on 
the  sounds  of  the  letters,  the  following  list  will  assist  the  student 
in  overcoming  some  of  the  dii&culties  of  French  pronunciation. 

LIST  OF  WOBDS   AND  SYLLABLES   WHICH  ABE  PEONOTTKCED 

VBBY  NEABLY  ALIKE. 


French. 

English. 

French. 

English. 

Taime 

lame 

pipe 

peep 

nez,  ne,  J\6e 

nay 

Times 

alms 

mes,  mais 

may 

an,  anz,  ean,  canx 

owe 

mer,  mere 

mare 

manx,  mot,  mots 

mow 

mhde 

made 

fort 

fore 

fer,  faire,  f^re 

fare 

aone 

owu 

cher,  chfere,  chaire 

share 

sot,  sots,  sean,  scean 

'I  so 

one,  onait,  ouais,  ouet 

way 

sceaux 

m^me 

maim 

doux 

do 

mi 

mo 

choa 

shoe 

GUI 

we 

Acci 

tout,  tons 
!NTS. 

two 

The  French  has  do  accent  such  as  that  which  in  English  dis- 
tinguishes the  verb  and  noun  in  absent,  contract,  object,  rebel,  &c. 
All  the  syllables  of  a  word  are  pronounced  with  the  same  stress  of 
the  voice,  except  that  in  a  long  word,  or  an  emphatic  word,  the 
pronunciation  of  the  last  syllable  is  somewhat  stronger  and  a 
little  lengthened.  What  are  called  the  French  accents  are  three 
marks,  wliich  serve  to  distinguish — 1,  the  sounds  of  the  letter  e; 

2.  Some  few  words  which  are  used  in  two  different  senses ;  and, 

3.  To  mark  the  disappearance  of  a  consonant  ajid  the  compen- 
sating lengthening  of  a  vowel. 

The  ACUTE  accent  (a  dash  from  right  to  left),  is  placed  only 
over  e,  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  have  the  sound  of  e  m  there,  in 
cases  in  which,  without  the  accent,  it  would  be  mute ;  as  vSriU 
(vai-re-tay,  which,  without  the  accent,  would  be  pronounced 
yeryTiearlj  v'reet),  dSsastre,  preferer. 

The  acute  accent  is  placed — 

1.  Over  e  final  in  the  participles  of  all  verbs  of  the  first  eon- 
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jugation,  and  in  many  nouns,  and  some  adjectircs;  as  aimi, 
parU,  honUt  «**^. 

2.  O^er  e  followed  by  another  vowel  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  same  syUable ;  as  iriel,  reunion,  armie,  preati,  agrUe, 

3.  Over  e  nnal  of  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present  tense 
of  the  indicative  mood,  when  used  interrogatively ;  as  je  j^arle, 
I  speak ;  parU-je  /  do  I  speak  ? 

The  G-BAYE  accent  (a  dash  from  left  to  right)  is  placed  over 

1.  In  the  last  syllable  of  a  substantive  in  the  singular  number, 
an  adverb,  or  a  preposition,  ending  in  es  ;  as  prods,  tres,  aprts. 

2.  In  the  last  syllable  of  words  ending  in  e  mute,  preceded  by 
a  consonant  j  as  pere,  module,  je  prSf^re. 

But  the  termination  Sje  takes  the  acute  accent ;  as  sortiUje. 

3.  Over  h,  to ;  des,  from ;  Id,  there ;  oil,  where ;  to  distinguish 
them  from  a,  has  j  des,  of  the,  some  j  la,  the ;  ou,  or. 

The  CiBCUMFLEX  accent  w  used — 

1.  To  indicate  that  the  vowel  over  which  it  is  placed  has  a 
long,  full  sound;  9sf^cheux,Jinxmes,  tr(»ne,  fumes. 

2.  Over  words  which  were  formerly  spelt  with  an  s ;  as  ^tve, 
to  be;  waf'r^,  master ;  n6tre,  our;  memef  even;  formerly  spelt, 
estre,  maistre,  nostre,  mesme. 

3.  Over  cru,  grown;  du,  due;  mur,  ripe;  siir,  sure;  and  iu, 
the  participle  ot  taire,  to  be  silent;  to  distinguish  them  from 
cru,  behoved;  du,  of  the,  some;  mur,  a  wall;  sur,  upon;  and 
tu^i  thou. 

The  use  of  the  Apostrophe,  Hyphen,  Parenthesis,  &c.,  is  very 
much  the  same  as  in  English,  and  will  be  learnt  much  more 
easily  by  practice  and  observation  than  by  rules. 

In  the  separation  of  syllables,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
each  syllable  is  to  be  terminated,  if  possible,  by  a  vowel ;  if  not 
by  a  vowel,  by  a  suigle  consonant :  thus  ve-ri-U,  not  ver-i-U ; 
and  also  that  the  e  mute,  with  its  preceding  consonant  or  conso- 
aants,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  syllable :  so  fan-id-me,  pri-fe-re, 
ai-mi-e,  8y-ri-e.  "* 

Finally,  in  pronunciation,  let  the  student  carefully  avoid  a 
slovenly  utterance  of  the  vowels.  In  English  we  drawl  out  or 
shorten  a  syllable  without  meeting  with  either  the  censure  or 
the  ridicule  which  such  carelessness  deserves ;  but  while  polite- 
ness forbids  laughter  in  the  presence  of  one  who,  in  private 
conversation,  mispronounces  the  French,  no  rules  of  etiquette 
can  prevent  detection,  or  screen  the  absent  offender. 


Impossibilities. — Be  not  angry  that  you  cannot  make  others 
tis  you  wish  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot  make  yourself  what 
you  wish  to  be. — Thomas  a  Kempis, 
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"  THE  SONG  OF  HIAWATHA," 
BY  HEJSEY  WADS  WORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

A  FEW  montlis  since,  and  the  literary  world  had  been  startled 
by  the  publication  of  Tennyson's  **Maud,"  only  to  be  still 
further  thrown  into  amazement  by  the  advent  of  Hiawatha, 
from  the  pen  of  Longfellow.  The  one  was  ushered  into  exist- 
ence with  expectation  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension ;  the  other 
came  in  like  the  evening  twihght,  the  peeping  stars.  "  Maud  " 
met  with  an  equivocal  reception ;  and  "  Anti-Maud,"  published 
with  the  hope  of  exposing  its  predecessor's  faults  and  foibles, 
only  drew  out  its  beauties,  when  contrasted  with  the  poverty  of 
ideas,  and  the  vindictive  tone  which  marked  its  own  pages. 
"  Hiawatha  "  was  exempt  from  these  infantine  embarrassments, 
although,  by-the-bye,  it  suffered  rather  rudely  from  the  pen  of 
an  incfifferent  critic,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Idler  (and  how 
appropriate  his  title !),  who  denounced  it  as  twaddle  ere  he  read 
it,  but  who  subsequently  made  the  amende  honorable  in  an 
abject  apology,  ana,  after  he  had  perused  it,  warmed  into  as 
indiscriminate  a  praise  as  he  had  before  been  unanimous  in  his 
censure. 

The  "  Song  of  Hiawatha,"  its  author  tells  us,  is  an  Lidian 
Edda,  "founded  upon  a  tradition  prevalent  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  of  a  personage  of  miraculous  birth,  who  was 
sent  among  them  to  clear  their   rivers,   forests,   and  fishing 

f rounds,  and  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace;"  with  other  tra- 
itions,  which  our  author  has  successfully  worked  up  into  a  fine 
piece  of  "  picture  writing." 

It  was  a  work  of  supererogation  to  criticise  Longfellow  as  a 
poet,  and  time  thrown  away  to  descant  upon  his  previous  suc- 
cess. His  credentials  have  long  since  been  endorsed  with  the 
flattering  approbation  of  critics  and  readers.  It  would  be  as 
impossible  for  Longfellow  to  write  doggerel  as  for  Macaulay  io 

Sye  a  Tory  credit  for  a  noble  action  or  a  patriotic  aspiration, 
is  poetry  is  full  of  feeling,  redolent  with  an  autumnal  mellow- 
ness. Here  he  starts  the  tear,  there  he  calls  "  bleak  melancholy" 
from  its  depths  to  run  riot ;  now  he  fascinates  the  mourner,  here 
be  charms  the  wayward  and  the  stingy.  He  is  sensitive  yet 
manly,  dignified  yet  pathetic,  philosophical  but  not  mystical. 

**  Hiawatha "  substantially  corroborates  our  estimate  of  it* 
author's  powers.     Gems  of  beauty  cluster  here  and  there, — 

"  As  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambroaa." 
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The  subject  is  allegorical,  but  well  sustained.  There  is  a  tone, 
free,  full,  and  sweet,  pervading  its  chapters— a  depth  of  colour, 
a  oomprehensiyeness,  a  ring  and  melody  peculiar  to  itself. 
There  is  moreover  a  dignity  of  thought,  ana  a  **  moral  which 
adorns  the  tale,"  which  we  strongly  suspect  the  poet  never 
extracted  from  the  misty  legends  of  the  prairie,  or  the  sonffS  of 
Chibiabos — a  masculine  beauty,  which  he  never  borrowed  Srom 
Elwflsind.  Hiawatha  is  a  miraculous  x>ersonaffe.  His  accom- 
plishments are  varied  and  unique.  He  would  span  a  mile  in 
one  stride ;  such  the  strength  ot  his  arm,  that  he  would  dischargo 
ten  quivers  from  his  bow  ere  the  first  returned  to  terra  firma  ; 
and  such  the  speed  of  his  feet,  that  he  would  shoot  an  arrow, 
and^ 

"  Ban  forward  with  such  fleetoess, 
That  the  arrow  fell  behind  him!" 

The  characters  associated  with  him  are  equally  extraordinary, 
but  are  actuated  by  ambitious  impulses,  and  more  selfish  motives. 
It  was  a  cold  nuudm  of  Napoleon  I.,  that  all  men  were  moved 
either  by  interest  or  fear.  We  deny  the  truth  of  this,  unless  in 
a  very  wide  acceptation; — cectamly  such  an  one  was  not 
Hiawatha. 

Passing  over  the  legend  of  the  peace-pipe,  and  that  unwil- 
lingly, we  come  to  the  "  four  winds,"  one  of  which,  "  Mudje- 
keewis  "  (west),  father  of  Hiawatha,  performs  wild  exploits  and 
deeds  of  daring,  which  are  only  to  be  excelled  by  Hiawatha 
lumself. 

£abibonokka  (north  wind)  is  fierce  and  cruel ;  Shawondasee 
(south  wind),  fat  and  lazy,  too  indolent,  indeed,  to  prefer  the 
"  Boffc  impeachment,"  and— 


Nokomis,— 


"  Oalj  sat  and  sighed  with  passion 
For  the  maiden  of  the  prairie." 

"  In  the  anremembered  ages, 
Fell  a  wife,  bat  not  a  mother," 


&oni  the  full  moon.  Her  first-bom  was  a  daughter,  rejoicing 
ill  the  euphonistic  name  of  Wenonah.  She  "  grew  up  a  tail  and 
Blender  maiden,"  and  was  cautioned  against  Mudjekeewis,  who, 
Wever,  wooed  her, — 

^  Till  she  bore  a  son  in  sorrow, 
Bore  a  son  of  love  and  sorrow. 
Thus  was  born  my  Hiawatha." 

As  we  have  said,  Hiawatha  was  taught  in  all  the  rudiments  of 
the  warrior;  taught  the  stars  "that  shine  in  heaven;"  made 
familiar  with  the  death- dance ;  heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine 

tree; 
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"  Hand  the  lapping  of  the  water, 
Sounds  of  miuic,  words  of  wonder;** 

of  birds  and  beasts  he  learzit  their  language^  names,  and  secrets; 

"  Letmed  in  all  the  lore  of  old  men." 

Merging  into  manhood,  he  scorns  the  treachery  of  his  father 
towuds  his  mother.  He  becomes,  to  some  extent,  nndotiful, 
and  determines  to  be  arenffed.  He  seeks  Mndiekeewis  in  *'the 
kingdom  of  the  west  wind;"  but  we  follow  nim  not  thiiber. 
We  catch  him  on  his  return,  as  he  calls  at  the  **  andent  arrow- 
maker's  "  in  "  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs,"  where,  for  the  first  time, 
he  sees  his  fair  daughter,  Minnehaha.  However  strong  in  com- 
bat, he  yet  is  susceptible  of  the  darts  from  Cupid's  bow. 

The  Indians  had  neither  sign  nor  symbol  with  which  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  their  kindred.    Hiawatha  laments  thus  :— 

**  Great  men  die  and  are  forgotten ; 
Wise  men  speak;  their  words  of 

wisdom 
Perish  in  the  ears  that  hear  them, 


Do  not  reach  the  generations 
That,  as  yet  nnbom,  are  waiting 
In  the  great,  mTsterioos  darkness 
Of  the  speechless  dajs  thatshaU  be. 


Friends  he  had.    Kwasind,  the  strong  man,  but — 


Stately  as  a  deer  with  antlers. 

"  Wheifche  sang,  the  viUage  listened; 
All  the  warriors  gathei*ed  round  bim, 
All  the  women  came  to  hear  him; 
Now  be  stirred  their  seals  to  passion, 
Now  he  melted  them  to  pity." 


"  Most  beloved  by  Hiawatha 
Was  the  gentle  Ghibiabos, 
He  the  best  of  all  musicians, 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers, 
Beautiful  and  childlike  was  be. 
Brave  as  man  is,  soft  as  woman, 
Pliant  as  a  wand  of  willow, 

Kwasind  is  vividly  portrayed,  as  is  Hiawatha's  sailing  — <ili® 
first  movement  undertaken  towards  fulfilling  his  mission.  The 
legend  of  his  fishing  follows,  and  he  becomes  a  second  Jonah, 
having  hooked  Nahma,  the  king  of  fishes,  which  swallows 
Hiawatha  and  his  canoe  to  boot.  Eventually  he  is  liberated 
from  his  prison  cell  through  the  interposition  <h  sea-gulls. 

The  tradition  of  Hiawatha  and  the  pearl  fisher  is  a  piece  of 
luxurious  imagery,  and  we  would  linger  over  its  gentle  cadence, 
but  the  dulcet  notes  of  our  hero's  wooing  catch  and  enrapture 
our  ear  and  senses.  We  scarcely  know  which  most  to  adinire* 
the  chivalric  devotion  of  Hiawatha,  and  his  plaintive  pleadings* 
or  the  lovely  squaw,  the  pretty  Minnehaha.  The  damsel's 
thoughts  had  been  lingering  over  the  visit  of  Hiawatha,  when 
returning  from  his  combat  with  Mudjekeewis.  "  Would  he 
come  again  for  arrows  P"  thought  she ;  misht  she  again  hear  the 
silvery  tones  of  love  and  sympathy  which,  Mke  a  pellucid  stream, 
ran  through  her  heart  P  In  her  reverie,  happy  girl,  lone  in  the 
"  ruling  forest,"  her  eyes  are  dreamy,  her  hands  idle.  The  old 
arrow-maker,  her  father,  is  plying  his  fingers  busily ;  but,  hark  • 
what  bursts  upon  the  pensive  solitude  P 
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"^  Thnrngh  their  thoaghU  tbej  beard 

a  foototep. 

Heard  a  matling  in  the  braocbea. 

And  with  glowing  cbeek  and  fbreliead, 

With  the  deer  npon  his  aboaldera, 

Saddenly  from  oat  the  woodlands 

Hiawatha  stood  before  them. 
•  *  *  * 

"  Then  nprose  the  Langhiog  Water, 
From  the  gronod  fair  Mlnnehaba, 
Liud  aside  her  mat  unfinished, 
Brought  forth    food  and  set  before 

them, 
Water  bnmght  them  from  the  brooklet, 
Gave  them  food  in  earthen  vessels, 
Gafe  them  drink  in  bowls  of  bass- 
wood, 
Listened  while  the  gnest  was  speak- 

Listened  while  her  father  answered, 
Bat  not  ooce  her  lips  she  opened, 
l^or  a  single  word  she  nttered. 


Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Loveliest  of  Daootah  women  r 

"  And  the  ancient  Anow-maker 
Paosed  a  moment  ere  he  answered. 
Smoked  a  little  while  in  silence, 
Looked  at  Hiawatha  proudly, 
Fondly  looked  at  Laoghisg  Water, 
And  made  answer  very  gravely: 
'  Yes,  if  Minnehaha  wishes; 
Let  your  heart  speak,  Minnehaha  1' 

"  And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Seemed  more  lovely  as  she  stood  there. 
Neither  willing  nor  relactant, 
As  she  went  to  Hiawatha, 
Softly  took  the  seat  beside  him. 
While  she  said,  and  blushed  to  say  it, 
*  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband  t' 

"  This  was  Hiawatha's  wooing! 
Thos  it  was  he  won  the  daughter 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  t 

"  From  the  wigwam  he  departed, 
Leading  with  him  Laughing  Water; 
Hand  in  hand  they  went  together. 
Through  the  woodland  and  the  mea- 
dow, 
Left  the  old  man  standing  lonely 
At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam. 
Heard  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  them  from  the  distance. 
Crying  to  them  from  afar  off, 
'  Fare  thee  well,  0  Minnehaha!* " 


*^ '  After  many  years  of  warfare, 
ilany  years  of  strife  and  bloddshed. 
There  is  peace  between  the  Ojibways 
And  the  tribe  of  the  Dacotahs.' 
Thus  continued  Hiawatha, 
And  then  added,  speaking  slowly, 
*  That  this  peace  may  last  for  ever, 
And  our  hands  be  clasped  more  closely, 
And  our  hearts  be  more  united, 
Give  me  as  my  wife  this  maiden, 

We  mast  not  follow  oar  author  throagh  the  romance,  whose 
story  he  has  so  sweetly  sung.  We  would  fain  linger  over  the 
sceoes  he  depicts,  but  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  touchingly 
melancholy  death  of  fair  Minnehaha,  for  she,  too,  must  <ue. 
Gaimt  famine  spreads  his  desolation  around  their  land.  Hia- 
watha, burning  with  mental  anguish,  and  all  but  consumed  by 
agony,  implores  the  great  Spirit,  Gitche  Manito  :-^ 

**  Give  us  food,  or  we  must  perish; 
Give  me  food  for  Minnehaha; 
For  my  dying  Minnehaha." 

He  scales  mountains,  dives  into  the  valleys,  traverses  the  moan« 
^  forests,  but  all  is  desolate  and  dreary,  and  amid  the  solitude 
of  his  path,  far  away  firom  the  home  of  his  heart,  he— 

<HUwathaI  Hiawathal' 


'Beard  that  sodden  cry  of  anguish. 
Heard  the  voice  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  in  the  darkness, 


"Over  snow-fields  waste  and  path- 
less. 
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Under  soow-encnmberad  branches, 
Homeward  honied  Hiawatha, 
Kmptj-handed,  heaTj-hearted, 
Heud  Mokomis  moaning,  wailing, 
'WahonowinI  WahonowinI 
Would  that  I  had  perished  for  jon. 
Would  that  I  were  dead  as  you  are! 
WahonowinI  WahonowinI" 

*'And  he  mshed  into  the  wigwam, 
Saw  the  old  Nokomis  slowlj 


Booking  to  and  fro  and  moaning, 
Saw  his  lovely  lifinnehaha 
Lying  dead  and  cold  before  him, 
Ajid  his  bursting  heart  within  him 
Uttered  snch  a  ciy  of  anguish, 
That  the  forest  moaned  and  shnd- 

dered, 
That  the  very  stars  in  heaven 
Shook  and  trembled  with  his  an- 
guish." 


The  time  of  Hiawatha  also  draweth  nieh.  A  yision  somewhat 
prepared  him  for  the  erent.  He  had  mbored  for  his  people, 
sung  their  songs,  joined  their  war-dances,  fought  ilieir  Batues, 
done  his  duty.  Every  trace  of  sorrow  was  erased.  A.  smile  of 
joy  and  triumph  played  upon  his  serene  countenance,  and  he 
I)ade— 

*'  Farewell  to  all  the  warriors, 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  young  men;" 

and  launching  the  birch  canoe  for  sailing— 

^  From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin 
Whispered  to  it,  *  Westward  I  westward! ' , 
And  with  speed  it  darted  forward," 

leaving  upon  the  level  water  "  one  long  track  and  trail  of  splen- 
dour." 

"  And  the  people  from  the  margin 
Watched  him  floating,  rising,  sinking," 

and  he  departed  with  the  yaledictory  benedictions  of  those  he 
left  behind  him : — 


**  And  they  said,  *  Farewell  for  ever!* 
Said, '  Farewell,  0  Hiawatha! ' 
And  the  forests,  dark  and  lonely. 
Moved  through  all  their  depths  of 

darkness. 
Sighed,  *  Farewell,  0  Hiawatha!' 
And  the  waves  upon  the  margin 
Bising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles, 
Sobbed,  'Farewell,  0  Hiawatha!' 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shoh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fenlands, 

It  now  only  remains  for  us,  after  the  imperfect  sketch  of  this 
wild  romance,  to  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  In 
Minnehaha  they  will  find  the  modesty  of  Lucretia,  and  an 
appropriate  counterpart  in  Pocahontas,  the  lovely  daughter  of 
i^whattan,  whose  excellencies  and  graces  are  admirably  por- 
trayed by  Captain  Murray  in  his  "  Lands  of  the  Slave  and  the 
Pree."    Hiawatha  is  a  noble-minded,  exalted,  patriotic  man. 


Screamed,  'Farewell,  0  Hiawatha!' 

"  Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  Beloved, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset. 
In  the  purple  mists  of  evening. 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind, 
Of  the  Northwest  wind  Eeewaydini 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemab, 
To  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter." 
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He  tK>Bses8ed  the  constancy  of  Cato,  with  the  yirtues  of  Epami- 
nondas ;  and  whilst  following  the  thread  of  the  story,  you  scale 
monntiuns,  delve  the  stream,  sink  into  the  bosom  ot  the  yalley, 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  babbling  brook,  the  songs  of  the  wood- 
land songsters,  mingle  with  the  "reeling  forests,"  breast  the 
wave,  wanned  at  the  camp-fire,  the  whole  being  invested  with  a 
twilight  mellowness,  a  rich  and  sensuous  tone,  which  fills  the 
Bovl,  and  fascinates  the  mind. 


Ths  Saltan,  Abdul  Medjid,  afler  listening  to  the  performance 
of  a  very  energetic  French  pianist,  called  the  delighted  professor 
to  his  side,  and  remarked^— "I  have  heard  Thalberg — ^I  have 
heard  Liszt — ^but  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  heard,  I  EiEive  never 
seen  one  perspire  so  much  as  you  do." 

Bbapihg. — History  makes  men  wise,  poetry  witty,  mathema* 
tics  subtle,  philosophy  deep,  morals  grave,  logic  and  rhetoric 
able  to  contend :  nay,  there  is  no  impeoiment  in  the  wit  but  may 
be  wrought  out  by  fit  study,  where  every  defect  of  the  mind  has 
its  proper  remedy.  Those  that  have  the  excellent  faculty  of 
using  ail  they  know,  can  never  know  too  much. — InulvOethin. 

AxcHTMT. — ^The  pursuit  of  alchymy  is  at  an  end.  xet  surely 
to  alchymy  this  risht  is  due,  that  it  may  truly  be  compared  to 
the  husbandman  whereof  ^sop  makes  the  fable,  that  when  he 
died,  told  his  sons  he  had  left  unto  them  a  great  mass  of  gold 
buried  under  ground  in  his  vineyard,  but  did  not  remember  the 
partieolar  pla^  where  it  was  hidden ;  who  when  they  had  with 
spades  turned  up  all  the  vineyard,  gold,  indeed,  they  found 
none;  but  by  reason  of  their  stirring  and  digging  the  mould 
about  the  roots  of  their  vines,  they  had  a  great  vintage  the  year 
following :  so  the  painful  search  and  stir  of  alchymists  to  make 
gold,  hath  brought  to  light  a  ijreat  number  of  good  and  fruitful 
experiments,  as  well  for  the  disclosing  of  nature,  as  the  use  of 
Bum's  lJ£e,-^Bacon. 

WoBDS  Asrp  Things. — ^Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself 
to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he 
We  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  tne  words 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned 
loan,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman,  competently  wise  in  his 
laother  dialect  only. — Milton, 

Humility. — ^When  the  two  goats,  on  a  narrow  bridge,  met 
over  a  deep  stream,  was  not  he  me  wiser  that  laid  down  for  the 
other  to  pass  over  him,  than  he  that  would  rather  hazard  both 
their  lives  by  contending  P  He  preserved  himself  from  danger, 
and  made  the  other  become  debtor  to  him  for  his  safety.  I  will 
never  thiiJc  myself  disparaged,  either  by  preserving  peace  or 
doing  good.— i^^Aam. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FOETUNE. 

Most  nations  inhabit  oonntries  ready-made.  They  land  on  an 
isbind,  or  they  press  onwards  into  some  unappropriated  wilder- 
ness, and  there  they  sow  fields  and  plant  vmeyards.  Bat  the 
nation  of  Europe,  by  far  the  thriftiest  and  most  firogal,  has  in  a 
great  measure  created  its  own  country.  By  running  out  into  the 
snallow  sea  dykes  and  embanlanents,  and  then  pumping  off  the 
brine,  the  Hollanders  hare  reclaimed  a  yast  surface  nom  ^ 
watery  waste ;  and  now,  on  spots  where  fishes  used  to  be  cmight, 
and  where  ships  rode  at  anchor,  cattle  graze,  gardens  hlofiBom, 
and  people  go  out  and  in  among  the  thriving  Tillages. 

To  the  people  of  the  Nethenands  their  territory  has  been  an 
excellent  teacher.  Says  the  shore  gently  shelving,  "  Take  pains, 
and  I  will  repay  you.  Drive  a  few  piles,  and  wattle  and  paddle 
them,  and  at  once  you  have  an  estate — ^a  little  croft  of  your  own, 
on  which  you  may  grow  roots  and  herbs,  or  pasture  lone.  And 
if  you  take  the  produce  to  the  nearest  market,  you  will  get 
money ;  and  with  that  money  you  may  hire  labor,  and  take  in 
more  land  from  this  shallow  ocean,  or  this  oozy  marsh;  and 
thus,  adding  field  to  field,  you  may  at  last  bequeath  a  goodly 
fireehold  to  your  grateful  children."  Which  is  just  the  philosoj^y 
of  Industry.  Every  one  of  us  is  bom  on  the  edge  of  an  ocean, 
not  very  deep  at  the  margin ;  and  under  that  ocean  there  Hes  a 
boimdless  expanse  of  wealth,  knowledge,  moral  worth,  a8cenden<7 
over  others :  but  every  man  has  to  conquer  his  own  aoquisitiffli 
for  himself.  Many  lazy  or  sanguine  spirits  are  content  to  hfi 
half  slumbering  on  the  shore.  They  hope  that  some  hspp 
morning  fame,  or  a  fortune,  or  a  fibnie  estate,  may  rise  to  w 
surface,  and  come  floating  to  their  feet ;  and  whilst  they  drowse 
and  dream,  life  wastes  away,  and  they  die  inglorious  and  poor. 
But  others  begin  the  battle  of  existence  like  these  brave  <dd 
Batavians.  They  say,  "  I  have  a  goodly  heritage ;  but  it  is  still 
under  water.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  faith ;  for  it  is  a  thii^  not 
seen  as  yet :  but  I  must  raise  it  from  the  deep ;  I  must  bring  it 
to  the  light.  I  must  redeem  a  little  portion  to  begin  withal; 
and  when  I  have  made  sure  of  that  first  instalment,  it  will  he  a 
Httle  capital,  on  the  strength  of  which  I  may  proceed  to  eonquear 
more." 

Such,  we  repeat,  is  the  philosophy  of  Industry.  Solomon  ex- 
mressed  it  when  he  said,  "  The  hand  of  the  diligent  makethridi." 
The  Saviour  expressed  it  when  he  said,  "  To  him  that  hath  shsll 
be  given."  It  is  by  a  process  of  steady  industry  and  cheerful 
perseverance  that  tne  most  learned  man  has  reclaimed  his  inftff- 
nation  from  the  abyss  of  ignorance ;  and  it  is  by  a  growth  in 
goodness,  —  by  line  on  line,  and  by  improvement  upon  im- 
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proTement,— that  the  holiest  man,  with  God's  help  and  blessings 
has  gained  for  himself  his  present  excellence  and  well-earned 
reputation .  And  it  is  of  great  moment  to  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  this  first  principle — this  nniversal  law  of  indiyidiLal  progress 
is  of  great  importance,  dear  friends,  to  yon.  The  principle  is, 
that  however  poor,  ignorant,  or  prone  to  evil  we  are  bom,  God 
^ves  to  each  of  us  a  glorious  opportunity.  If  true  to  him,  and 
if  rightly  alive  to  our  great  advantages,  we  may  make  onr 
fortune.    We  may  become  rich  intellectually,  morally,  spiritually. 

At  the  Eoman  Propaganda  there  are  always  in  process  of 
training,  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  missionaries,  youn^  men 
from  aU  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  representing  nearly  all  the 
races  of  mankind ;  and  on  the  day  which  concludes  the  yearly 
session,  it  is  curious  to  hear  essays  read  and  orations  delivered 
in  Italian,  French,  and  English ;  Kuss  and  Polish ;  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic ;  Chinese  and  Hindostanee ;  Gaelic,  Welsh, 
and  Irish.  And  had  you  been  present  ten  years  ago,  you  might 
have  heard  an  old  man  conversing  fluently  in  every  one  of  these, 
and,  if  needful,  speaking  fifty  languages  *'  almost  as  correctly-  as 
a  native."  And  you  comd  not  but  have  wondered  at  the  prodigy; 
and,  probably,  the  only  exjjlanation  would  have  been,  "  Mezzo- 
fantinas  been  born  a  linguist."  But  Mezzofanti  was  born  just 
such  a  linguist  as  the  rest  of  us, — linguists  who,  for  the  first  year 
or  two,  cannot  speak  our  mother-tongue :  and  it  was  by  diligently 
attending  that,  afler  learning  his  mother-tongue,  he  learned  first 
Greek,  and  then  other  languages,  till  his  one  talent  had  gained 
fifty  talents  more. 

So  extended  has  the  domain  of  science  latterly  become,  that 
no  man  now  has  universal  learning ;  but  two  hundred  years  ago 
there  were  such  men.  And  it  was  an  august  and  impressive 
thing  to  look  upon  Bacon,  or  Grotius,  or  Selden,  and  think, 
"  There  is  a  living  encyclopaedia.  There  is  a  man  who  knows  all 
that  is  knowable — a  man  who  has  taken  a  survey  of  all  nature, 
and  who  has  read  the  story  of  the  world."  And  yet  there  was  a 
day  when  that  paragon  of  erudition  knew  nothing :  there  was  a 
day  when  every  page  of  that  living  encyclopaedia  was  still  blank 
paper :  and  it  was  by  steady  perseverance,  stumbling  over  many 
difficulties,  and  denying  himself  many  youthful  indulgences — it 
was  by  bracing  up  tne  spirit,  and  bringing  the  body  under — ^that 
at  last  ho  came  m  the  pantathlete,  the  victor  of  all  fights,  and 
the  winner  of  every  prize. 

And  so,  to  our  youthful  readers,  you  who  are  still  at  school  or 
college,  or  who,  having  quitted  them,  have  not  yet  lost  the  learning 
faculty,  we  would  say,  God  invites  you  to  a  splendid  heritage. 
You  nave  your  choice.  As  the  subject  of  your  study,  you  may 
select  the  glories  overhead  or  the  wonders  under  foot— -tne  archi- 
tecture of  the  starry  canopy  or  the  structure  of  the  solid  globe. 
You  may  try  to  investigate  those  mechanic  or  mimetic  arts  in 
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which  the  hand  of  man  mnltiplies  its  force  in  overwhelming  en* 
ginery,  or  erokes  and  expresses  the  indwelling  spirit  in  its 
painted  or  sculptnred  creations.  You  may  prefer  the  treasures 
of  beautiful  thoueht  and  exquisite  diction  which  have  descended 
to  us  in  the  cola  but  pellucid  page  of  classic  authordiip,  like 
Alpine  relics  entombed  in  their  crystal  catacombs ;  or  you  may 
devote  yourself  to  glean  the  wisdom  and  the  momentous  lessons 
for  the  future  whi^  come  hurtling  down  the  noisy  stream  of 
modem  histoiy.  But  whatever  topic  you  select,  be  sure  that  it 
is  worthy,  then  cling  to  it  and  work  it  well.  The  hour  of  study 
which  the  dishonest  scholar  spends  in  shamming,  in  gazing  at  a 
task  which  he  is  not  learning,  or  in  copying  a  theme  which  he  has 
not  composed,— -do  you  bestow  in  earnest  industry ;  and  the 
evening  nour  which  idle  companions  spend  in  mischief,  in  sport, 
or  in  needless  slumber,  do  you  employ  in  mastering  the  solid 
book,  in  writing  out  your  abstract,  or  in  revising  former  acqui- 
sitions. And  thus,  although  you  should  not  become  a  first-ntte 
scholar  or  a  famous  sage,  you  will  amass  a  fund  of  information 
which  will  enrich  all  your  future  years,  and  which,  whilst  embel- 
lishing every  sphere  you  fill,  ana  adding  to  your  mental  stature, 
will  imspeakably  enhance  Your  power  to  serve  your  generation^ 
'^Mev,  t>r,  Hamilton^  in  the  "  JSxceUior" 


SuPEEFiciAL  Obsebyebs. — There  are  some  persons  that  never 
arrive  at  any  deep,  solid,  or  valuable  knowledge  in  any  science, 
or  any  business  of  life,  because  they  are  perpetually  fluttering 
over  the  surface  of  things,  in  a  curious  or  wandering  search  of 
infinite  variety ;  ever  hearing,  reading,  or  asking  after  something 
new,  but  impatient  of  any  labour  to  lay  up  and  preserve  the  ideas 
they  have  gained :  their  souls  may  be  compared  to  a  looking- 
glass,  that  wheresoever  you  turn  it,  it  receives  the  images  oi  all 
objects,  but  retains  none. — Dr.  Watts, 

Complaisance,  though  in  itself  it  be  scarce  reckoned  in  &c 
number  of  moral  virtues,  is  that  which  gives  a  lustre  to  every 
talent  a  man  can  be  possessed  of.  It  was  Plato's  advice  to  an 
unpolished  writer,  that  he  should  sacrifice  to  the  Graces.  In  the 
same  manner,  I  would  advise  every  man  of  learning,  who  would 
not  appear  in  the  world  a  mere  scholar  or  philosopher,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  social  virtue  which  I  have  here  mentioned. 
Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal  agreeablet 
and  an  inferior  acceptable.  It  smooths  distinction,  sweetens 
conversation,  and  makes  every  one  in  company  pleased  with  him- 
self. It  produces  good  nature  and  mutual  benevolence,  encour- 
ages the  timorous,  soothes  the  turbulent,  humanizes  the  fierce, 
and  distinguishes  a  society  of  civilized  persons  from  a  confusion 
of  savages.— ^<ifl?i5o». 


THE  INQUIBEB. 
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Cj^je  ^ncpxmx. 


QcrcmoNs  Bjebquibimo  Ausweri. 

21.  Can  anj  of  yonr  readers  inform 
me  by  what  meaoa  the  art  of  Teotrilo- 
qnum  can  be  learnt,  or  if  there  is  any 
work  poblished  npon  the  snbject  ?-^A 

SUBSCRIBEB. 

22.  I  hare  often  been  told,  by  per- 
N08  who  hare  lived  for  many  years 
beside  rookeries,  that  crows  and  mag- 
pies muariably  commence  to  build 
thdr  nests  on  the  fibst  Suhdat  of 
Harch;  and  I  liaye  obsenred  the  same 
circomstance  myself  for  two  or  three 
yean  past.  Can  any  person  say  what 
'Mson  can  be  assigned  for  it?  for, 
^thont  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
it  can  be  giren,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  crows  mnst  have  not  only  reason, 
bat  that  of  a  high  order.^B.  C. 

23.  Will  any  of  yonr  readers  be 
kind  enough  to  fnmish  me  with  a  list 
of  the  best  works  (with  prices  and 
p&blishers)  in  the  English  language 
on  Pantheism  ? — Jessie. 

24.  What  are  the  average  yearly 
expenses  at  Oxford  UniTcrsity  ? 

25.  How  is  the  gnm  dammer  and 
i^spUul  varnish  made  ? — ^the  proportion 
of  gntta  percha  and  benzule  ?  Each 
of  the  above  is  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. What  is  the  American  inven- 
tion '^HiUotype,"  that  professes  to 
soogmplish,  in  one  process,  the  exact 
colours  of  the  object  taken,  even  to 
the  colour  of  the  eyes  ?  Is  the  ap- 
paratus different,  or  only  the  manipu- 
lation ?— J.  L. 


AVSWEBS  TO  QuEsnows. 

12.  Foreign  Languages. — ^The  lan- 
guages most  in  request  among  the 
mercantile  portion  of  the  community 
ve  French,  German,  and  Spanish. 
"Hie  first  is  now  becoming,  in  most 


cases,  essential  to  a  young  man  before 
he  can  offer  himself  for  a  government 
appointment,  or  a  clerkship  in  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house.  German  and 
Spanish  are,  of  course,  requisite  ia 
offices  immediately  connected  with  those 
nations.  "  Aspirant  Edmund  "  should 
first  study  French,  with  which,  in  a 
year,  by  great  perseverance,  he  may 
become  suiHciently  flimiliar  to  converse 
with  tolerable  ease;  Spanish  will  then 
be  more  readily  learnt,  as  the  one  lan- 
guage gradually  leads  on  to  the  other. 
They  may  be  studied  without  the 
assistance  of  a  master,  although  one^ 
of  course,  would  be  preferable.  Ger- 
man will  be  found  much  more  difficult; 
and,  I  am  of  opinion,  cannot  be  studied 
without  the  instruction  of  a  professor, 
or  some  one  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage.—F.  W.  B. 

13.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  book 
upon  the  subject.  The  defect  may  be 
remedied  by  pronouncing  the  letter  ia 
a  deep  whisper  till  it  becomes  easy 
to  do  so,  and  then  pronounce  it  aloud 
slowly  and  distinctly. — T.  T. 

14.  Proceed  with  trigonometry,  pass- 
ing over  the  rest  of  Euclid.  "Die  for- 
mula employed  in  trigonometry  are 
based  on  propositions  in  Euclid;  but 
trigonometry,  as  taught  by  Euclid,  is  of 
little  use,  not  being  given  in  a  practical 
form.— T.  T. 

16.  Le  Page's  "Museum  of  French 
Literature,"  published  by  Effingham 
Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  will  give 
the  information  required.  A  glossary 
to  Chancer  and  Spenser  can  only  be 
obtained  with  a  good  edition  of  their 
worka— T.  T. 

17.  A  biographical  dictionary,  or 
Knight's  "  Cyclopeedia,"  now  pubUsh- 
ing,  will  give  the  information  required 
about  MachiavellL— T.  T. 
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18.  As  follows,  is  the  composition 
of  a  cement^  the  formula  for  which  is 
given  in  Grej's  "Supplement  to  the 
Phanntcopceia,"  under  the  title  of 
'^Cliemical  and  Electrical  Apparatus 
Cement,"  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  *^ fixing  the 
metdUie  parti  of  electrical  apparatus 
to  the  gUua  parts;"  viz.,  resin,  5; 
bees'  wax,  1 ;  red  ochre,  1 ;  plaster  of 
Paris,  S  oz.,  mixed  together  with  the 
aid  of  heat.— J.  W.  S. 

19.  Of  the  various  modifications  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  I  think  the  one 
invented  by  ^Ir.  Cruiksbank,  though, 
perhaps,  not  the  nywt  portable,  is  the 
most  devoid  of  superficial  apparatus, 
and,  consequently,  the  readiest  and 
easiest  made.  The  following  is  a  sketch 
of  the  plan  to  be  adopted : — Obtain  a 
trough  made  of  mahogany  or  hard 
wood  of  certain  dimensions,  say  24 
in.  in  length  and  8  in.  in  width,  into 
which  arrange,  at  equal  distances,  as 
many  zinc  and  copper  plates  as  c(hi- 
venient,  remembering  always  to  have 
the  same  metal  on  the  same  side,  or 
otherwise  opposite  currents  would  be 
generated,  resulting  in  both  being 
neutralized  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
different  forces.  The  plates  are  made 
water  tight  by  cementing  them  into 
grooves  in  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
trough.    Thus  constructed,  the  battery 


is  set  in  operation  by  filling  the  cavities 
between  the  pairs  of  plates  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  the  electric  fluids  bdng 
conducted  by  means  of  wire  of  pla- 
tinum or  other  metal  attached  to  the 
outer  zinc  and  copper  plates.    A  more 
simple,  though  less  durable  and  con- 
venient form  of  galvanic  battery,  is 
the  original  pile  oi  Volta.    It  ooiffiists 
of  merely  a  number  of  zinc  and  copper 
plates  piled  on  each  other,  aod  s^a- 
rated  by  placing  between  them  pieces 
of  cloth,  a  trifle   smaller  than  tiie 
plates,  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
salt  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which 
serves  to  generate  the  electricity.  The 
electric  fluids  are,  as  in  the  former 
case,  conducted  by  means  of  wires. — ' 
J.  W.  S. 

20.  Any  of  the  following  works,  I 
think,  will  meet  the  requirements  ot 
P.  R.,  viz.,  Lindley's  **  School  Botany," 
price  .5s.  6d.;  Lindley's  ''Elements  of 
Botany;"  or  Balfour's  "  Outlines  of 
Botany,"  price  7s.  6d.  The  first  of 
these  works  was  originally  compiled 
for  the  use  of  the  students  at  the 
London  University,  and  combines  both 
"  simpUcitif  and  accttro/CHf"  As  an  in* 
troductory  work,  I  can  heartily  recont- 
mend  it  to  any  one  wishing  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  important  and  in- 
teresting science  of  botany. — J.  W.  S.» 
Scarbro\ 
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Glasgow. — Clydesdale  Literary  So- 
ciety.— This  association  held  its  second 
annual  soiree  on  the  let  of  February 
last,  when  about  seventy  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  tea,  after  which 
the  chairman  made  a  few  introductory 
remarks,  explaining  the  state  of  the 
society,  and  the  objects  it  had  in  view. 
Animated  addresses  on  the  Battle- 
Field,  Passing  Events,  Female  In- 
fluence, Decision  of  Character,  What 
we  can  do,  and  practical  remarks  on 


debating  societies,  were  delivered  during 
the  evening  by  members  of  the  society, 
the  intervals  being  agreeably  filled  up 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
and  recitations.  This  society  is  noir 
assuming  a  very  important  position; 
and  any  readers  of  the  Controvfr- 
sialist  in  Glasgow,  unconnected  with  a 
similar  society,  and  desirous  of  be- 
coming members,  are  earnestly  rs- 
quested  to  enrol  their  nanaes  herSb 
The  meetings  are  held  every  Tuesdif 
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evenii^,  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock, 
in  Milner's  Tempenmce  Uote!,  Bu- 
ciumaii-street,  cocner  of  Batli-f»treet. 
— A.M. 

PmUoo  Literary  and  Sctentifie  In- 
stUuHon. — This  useful  and  important 
society  has  been  established  upwards 
of  six  years.     SeTeral  noblemen  and 
iDflaential  gentlemen  are  the  patrons 
and  supporters  of  it.     The  number  of 
its  members  has  considerably  increased 
since  September,  and  the  institution 
is  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  it  eter  has  been  since  its  foun- 
dation.   In  the  reading  room  various 
magazines  and  periodicals,  including 
the   British    CotdroveraiaUstf    have 
recently  been  added.      The  lectures 
are  invariably  well  attended,  and  the 
weekly  meetings    of   the  discussion 
class  are  very  popular.     The  subjects 
for  discussion  have  been — ^**0n  the 
Bights  of  Woman;"  '*  Was  Granmer  a 
Martyr  or  a  Criminal?"    "NoveUi;" 
"  Saperstition ; "  «  The  Crystal  Palace ;" 
** Temperance;"   and  several  others. 
The  forthcoming  ones  are  entitled — 
"Patriotism;"   •'Popularity:  what  is 
it?" "Oratory;"  **  On  the  Genius  and 
Influence  of  Female  Poetry;"  "  Tem- 
porizing;"  "Impulse," &c.    It  should 
Iw  obsCTTed,  that  no  political  or  theo- 
logical subjects  are  allowed.     Many 
of  the  members  are  desirous  of  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  debate;  but  the 
jittnagers  have  hitherto  conceived  that 
it  is  far  more  beneficial  to  the  general 
ioterests  of  the  institution  that  such 
topics  should  be  studiously  excluded. 
-J.  G.  H. 

The  Castle-Ml  Chapel  Mutual 
improvement  Society,  Northampton, 
j»«ld  their  third  hulf-yearly  tea  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday,  the  13th  instant, 
when  the  attendance  and  excellent 
entertainment  given  fully  demonstrated 
tne  rapid  progress  of  the  society. 
After  tea,  the  Itev.  J.  Bennett,  minis- 


ter oi  the  chapel,  was  voted  to  the 
chair.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H. 
Bonham  on  Dr.  Young's  **  Night 
Thoughts,"  and  another  by  Mr.  R. 
Brookes.  The  chairman  made  an 
ezcelloit  speech  to  the  members  of 
the  society,  urging  them  on  in  tiie 
improvement  of  the  mind,  &c.;  after 
which  the  secretary  read  a  short  report 
of  the  past  six  months.  A  present  of 
a  microiie<^  was  then  made  by  the 
society  to  the  rev.  chairman,  who, 
much  affected  by  the  surprise,  and  the 
kindness  shown  him,  expressed  his 
gratitude  in  an  eloquent  answer  to 
the  presentation  speech.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  evening  were  enlifened  with 
music,  ooaoludiqg  with  the  ^  National 
Anthem."  There  were  more  than  120 
persons  present,  and  every  one  seemed 
well  satisfied  with  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment^-A  Membeb. 

Music. — The  "  Creation  "  was  per- 
formed at  Exeter  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  12,  by  the  London 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  preceded  by 
Dr.  Elvey's  anthem,  "  0  be  Joyful  in 
God,  all  ye  Lands."  Conductor,  Mr. 
Surman.  Principal  vocalists,  Bliss 
Witham,  Miss  Chambers,  Mr.  Lawler, 
and  Mr.  W.  Cooper.  The  performance 
was  good;  the  principals,  band,  and 
chorus  acquitted  themselves  admirably ; 
and  the  veteran  conductor  led  with  his 
usual  care  and  precision. 

The  **  Measiah"  was  performed  at 
St.  Martins  Hall  on  Monday  evening, 
March  17;  conductor,  Mr.  John  Hullah. 
The  principal  vocalists  were,  Mrs. 
Si  ins  Reeves,  Miss  Dolby,  Miss  Banks, 
Mr.  Sims  Keeves,  and  Mr.  Weiss.  The 
chorus,  con&isting  of  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
Hullah'a  upper  school,  was  numerous, 
and  thoroughly  efficient ;  and  the  whole 
went  off  in  the  mobt  satisfactory  man  - 
ner.  Indeed,  the  chef-dcsuvre  of  the 
great  Maestro  is  seldom  rendered 
better  than  it  was  on  this  occ<ubioa. 
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*"  Life  8  Holidays  lUominated.'' 
Seilt^t  JacJstont  and  Co,  This  Tolnmei 
the  leereatiQii  of  leisure  honrt,  consists 
o£  Foems  on  Birthdays — Meetings^ 
Partiogs.  It  is  marked  by  earnest 
thought,  deep  feeling,  extensive  read- 
ing, and  by  a  religious  fenror,  which, 
though  unosaal,  is  not  unpleasant,  and 
at  once  prove  the  author  a  Christian, 
a  schoUu*,  and  s  poet  Being  well 
got  up,  it  is  just  the  book  for  a 
present. 

**^  The  Four  Witnesses  "  is  a  power- 
fully written  tract  on  the  sabbath 
question,  by  "  Threlkeld,*'  and  well 
worth  the  perusal  of  all  interested  in 
this  great  controversy. 

**  Necessity  of  Early  Closing  to  Self- 
Culture,"  two  prize  essays,  issued  by 
the  £arly  Closing  Association  of  Lei- 
cester. They  are  able,  clear,  and  for- 
cible, though  the  first  is  well  entitled 
to  its  priority. 

"  Reform  of  the  Civil  Service,"  by  a 
Public  Office  Man.  A  mabterly  reply 
to  a  Pamphlet  by  a  Practical  Man. 
All  who  have  read  the  one,  or  who 
are  interested  in  the  service,  should 
read  this  answer. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  discovery,  at 
AVelmar,  of  a  wholesale  manufactory 
of  forged  autographs,  mostly  of  Schiller, 
created  a  considerable  sensation  among 
the  autograph  collectors  of  Germany. 
The  case  has  now  been  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  forgers  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour.  Even  Frau  von  Gleichon, 
the  surviving  daughter  of  Schiller, 
was  taken  in  by  their  tricks.  She 
bought  of  them  what  she  thought  to 
be  her  fatbcr^s  letters  and  macascripts, 
for  an  amount  of  1,400  thalers;  the 
Boyal  Library  at  Berlin  bought  papers 
for  300  thalers. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  ex- 
amine candidates  for  the  civil  service 
have  publiahed  a  report,  in  which  they 
give  an  analysis  of  the  examination, 
*nd  of  the  causes  which  have  influ- 
«Dced  the  rejection  of  candidates.  All 
tuey  have  insisted  upon  has  been  a 


good  knowledge  of  spelling,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  only  in  some  de- 
partments have  they  required  a  know- 
ledge of  history,  geography,  Latin,  or 
some  fureign  language.  And  it  appears 
that  five-sixths  of  the  rejected  candi- 
dates have  been  rejected  on  the  ground 
of  gross  ignorance  of  the  three  simplest 
rudiments  of  the  most  ordinary  educa- 
tion— spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
Since  June  last,  1078  candidates  have 
been  examined,  and  309  have  been 
rejected.  Of  these,  250  were  deficient 
in  the  three  branches  of  knowledge 
above  named. 

Mr.  Panizzi  is  now  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  British  Museum,  and  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  printed  book 
department  has  been  taken  by  Mr 
J.  Winter  Jones,  whose  place  is,  in 
turn,  occupied  by  Mr.  Watts,  and 
there  is  a  general  promotion  of  a  step 
throughout  the  Library. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Ligram  to  par- 
liament, as  member  for  Boston,  is  an 
event  not  remotely  connected  with 
'literature.  Mr.  Ingram  is  the  pro- 
prietor and  founder  of  that  journal 
which  enjoys  a  numerical  circalation 
second  only  to  the  *' Times"  itself— 
the  "  Illustrated  London  News!' 

Mr.  Layard  has  been  unanimoosly 
re-elected  Lord  Eector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  forward  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  refused  the  noQUoa- 
tion,  aod  after  his  refusal,  the  Lord 
Advocate  was  applied  to,  but  he  ah>o 
declined  a  contest. 

The  novels  known  as  "Bentlcy's 
Standard  Novels"  were  last  week  sold 
by  auction  at  prices  beyond  the  offer 
which  Mr.  Boutiedge  is  said  to  have 
made  for  them.  Mr.  Boutiedge  offered 
five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  series  sold  for  six  thonsaud 
three  hundred  pounds.  Of  this  sujd, 
the  Marryats  produced  three  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds.  **  Peter  Siir.- 
ple"  realized  the  largest  sum.  The 
next  in  amount  was  Mr.  Albert 
Smith's  «  Ledbury." 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Author  o/*"  Tfie  Art  of  Reatoningt"  "  Elements  of  Rhetoric,*'  ^c. 

"  The  divine  significance  of  life  "  hae  in  all  ages  attracted  the 
attention  of  Time's  noblest  children.  Is  it  a  game  or  a  warfare  P 
If  either,  what  is  the  stake  at  issue — and  how  is  the  triumph  to 
be  wonP  What  a  net-work  of  sympathy,  feeling,  passion, 
thought,  action,  and  suffering  is  woven  together  into  the  web 
of  hxmian  existence !  Surely  for  no  purpose  other  than  a  serious 
one  have  so  many  energies,  anxieties,  affections,  hopes,  fears,  and 
intellectual  faculties  been  massed  together  in  man  I 

"  We  do  think 
The  soul  was  never  put  into  the  body— 
WTiioh  has  so  many  rare  and  curious  pieces 
Of  mathematical  motion— to  stand  stiU," 

To  what  end,  then,  is  this  soul-life  given  P  An  answer  to 
4ihat  query,  whatsoever  its  nature  may  be,  will  constitute  a  philo- 
■sophy  of  morals,  provided  that  answer  is  reasoned,  not  dogmatic. 
•Some  solutions  of  this  intricate  problem  have  floated  hazily 
before  the  conceptions  of  men,  and  have  been  the  basis  of  law  as 
well  as  the  seed-thoughts  of  fable  and  poetry.  In  Greece  alone 
was  the  attempt  made  to  establish  and  confirm  a  doctrine  regard- 
ing the  purposes  and  duties  of  human  life,  by  bringing  into  one 
the  feelings  and  traditions  of  men,  and  subjecting  them  to  the 
refining  processes  of  the  Beason.  The  earliest  systematic, 
logicalfy  coherent,  system  of  morals  we  owe,  so  far  as  we 
^ow,  to  Pythagoras.  He,  first  among  the  early  searchers  for 
wisdom,*— 

"  Treading  the  steps  of  common  life  with  eyes 
Of  curious  inquisition," 

posited  the  thought  that  men  were  living  souls,  bound  to  each 
other  by  a  common  destiny,  that  destiny  to  struggle  out  of  the 
prison-house  of  life  and  the  bonds  of  passion  into  pure,  free 
J^fi^ty,  from  which  life  had  its  source.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  imparting  a  grandeur  to  human  existence,  by  representing  it 
w  the  mind  as  a  scene  in  which  noble  and  heroic  work  had  been 
fflven  man  to  do ;  for  laying  before  society,  as  its  chief  end,  and 
tlie  consummation  of  its  perfectness,  the  stimulation  of  the 
iiitellect  and  will,  and,  through  them,  of  the  whole  powers  of 
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humanity,  to  resist  the  blossoming  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and  to 
strire  for  the  attainment  of  a  purer  life.  Not  only  so,  but  he, 
with  boldness  of  design,  decision  of  cbaracter,  and  grandeur  of 
administrative  talent,  exemplified  in  his  life  the  theory  he  taught. 
We  have  already  attempted  to  outline  his  ideas,  and  to  draw  up 
a  sketch  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  which  he  was  the  propounder. 
A  part  only  of  our  design  has  as  yet  been  accomplished. 
"  Ingens  iterahimus  aquor '  — "  We  shall  sail  again  on  the  great 
ocean  "  of  his  thoughts. 

The  ^thagoric  Monad  is  one^  In  that,  as  in  a  germ,  all  that 
exists,  has  existed,  or  may  exiflt,  is  imphcitly  contained.  It  is 
the  even-odd  (apno-vkpieeoc),  which  holds  in  its  own  essenoe  all 
the  elements  and  constituents  of  being,  spiritual  or  snacerial. 
Creation  is  the  result  «of  the  collision  And  subsequent  disentangle- 
ment of  the  finite  and  the  infinite.;  and  the  perpetual  devefep* 
ment  and  reabsorption  of  the  former  from  and  ii^o  the  latter 
forms  the  life  of  the  uniyerse.  The  Divinity  is  then  not  only  the 
origin,  but  dso  the  very  soul  of  all — ^the  creative,  harmoniziBfft 
regulating,  yet  indiscernible  Existence  from  which  the  Au 
germinated,  as  well  as  the  interpenetrant  and  permeating  spirit 
of  the  All.  It  is,  therefore,  both  Spirit  and  Matter.  Matter, 
detaching  itself  from  Spirit,  becomes  the  Dyad ;  and  so  much  of 
spiritual  Deing  as  is  incorporated  with  and  envelo]ped  in  matter, 
at  the  nerioci  of  evolution,  is  therewith  hurried  into*  the  very 
midst  of  impcKPfection,  divisibility,  and  unrest.  It  becomes  theo, 
like  that  in  which  its  life-manifestation  is  produced,  mutaUe, 
multiple,  and  transitory.  All  that  is  cdiangeful,  imfperfect,  and 
migratory,  is  illusive  and  false— t«nf*«a^.  'Sate  spirit,  imprisoned 
in  this  wilderness  of  unreality,  is  the  victim  of  continuous  decq)- 
tion,  until  he  learns,  through  the  variabilities  aroitnd  him,  ifie 
grand  eternal  invariabilities  of  which  thej  are  tiixe  evoliEtioiis, 
until  in  pAenomena  he  can  detect  nouwenaf  and  exchange  an 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  experience  for  a  knowledge  of  tiie 
laws  of  science.  There  are  of  course  affinities  of  spint,  which 
should  attract  man  towards  the  Monad ;  but  there  are  also  the 
changeful  joys  of  material  being  to  occupy  attention,  and  attractf 
or  rather  distract,  the  soul.  When  the  intelligenoe,  strong  in 
its  affinity  with  the  spiritual  source,  whence  it  was  humed, 
breaks  the  bonds  of  the  variable,  L  e,,  the  existence  in  which 
experience  is  the  sole  guide,  and  takes  imon  itself  the  stnet 
bondage  of  scientific  thought,  it  is  ready  ior  reabsorption  into 
the  Monad,  for  beiug  taken  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Deifio. 

Science  has  for  its  grand  object  the  redaction  of  the  multi|^ex 
mto  the  unical.  Of  all  sciences,  those  which  treat  of  guaidity 
andybrw— as  they  concern  themselves  with  the  inevitable  rela- 
tions of  material  things — are  the  centre  and  start-point.  Up- 
wards from  these  the  mind  reaches  to  the  one  chief  source  of 
being — the  summit-point  of  science—- 4he  Monad,    Thus  is  the 


udirili^iLc«  redeemed  ^m  the  thraldom  of  sense-seenuiig,  and 
enabled  to  behold  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  Many  and  the  All. 

Bat  msok  is  more  than  intelligent :  he  is  aa  agent  of  whom 
good  and  evil  may  be  predicated,  and  from  whom  good  or  evil 
results  chiefly  flow,  la  imitation  of  the  divine  Monad,  each 
spiritual  being  seeks  to  concentre  itsrif  into  one.  This  tendency 
towards  self-centrement  educes  in  each  the  feeling  of  personality, 
at  the  very  basis  and  root  of  which  is  the  will.  The  will,  in  its 
personal  manifestation,  may  resign  itself  to  the  stream  of  cir- 
camstances  in  which  it  flnds  itself,  and  glide  adown  its  current, 
receiving  its  highest  jo^s  from  the  transient  and  illusive,  if  not 
delusive,  sensations  wmch  the  multiple  impresses  upon  it ;  or  it 
may,  with  noble  braivery,  resist  the  deUoious  oharming  of  Circean 
pleasurea.  Heooe  the  need  of  abstinence,  moderation,  and 
meditative  fiuttng,  that  the  dominion  of  the  material  may  be 
wealcened,  and  t£»  power  of  the  intelligence,  coyenanting  with 
tJiot  of  thas  personal  will,  may  work  together  §ot  tho  emancipa- 
tieib^"a  oonsnmmatioa  devoutly  to  he  wished  "•-"^f  the  soul 
bom.  the  Dyadic  state. 

Kot  all  at  once,  however,  can  this  result  be  accomplished; 
for  by  bands^  numerous,  strong,  and  well  fastened  aroimd  it,  ia 
titt  soul  enslared-^habits  retain  their  irksome  enchainment,  and 
pleasure  flatters  witk  continual  promises  of  good  to  come;  so 
that  deliverance  must  be  sraduaL— not  by  one  briUiant  stroke  of 
exquisitely  tempered  resolution,  but  by  the  persistent  effort  of 
su^ued,  though  often  tried,  willingness  to  be'  free.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  the  spirit  has  become  so  enwrapped  witk  Dyadic 
swaddliaiff-baads,  has  been  so  nursed  in  the  luxurious  lap  of 
laatenal  daUiaoce,  as  to  have  lost,  or,  at  least,  to  be  in  the  pro- 
cess of  losing,  its  primal  affinity.  To  these  a  lesson  of  woe  mast 
^  given.  They  must  experience  the  hardness  of  the  lot  of  those 
wW  sign  their  adhesion  to  the  slavery  in  which  the  Dyad  binxiB 
them.  In  thase  necessities  the  doetrme  of  Metempsychosis  flLuda 
its  reason. 

The  human  mind,  oonscious  of  its  own  power,  cannot  assent  to< 
^y  doctrine  which  announces  mhilum  as  its  ultimate  doom. 
Ilabspired  by  any  higher  thought  than  that  to  which  experieneo 
gives  birth,  it  is  incapable  of  conceiving  for  itself  any  oondatioB 
or  mode  of  ^dstenee  in  which  the  laws  of  organization  are  in- 
<^peiative,  i.e^  an  incorporeal  life.  What,  ^n,  remains  fbir 
tfis  human  aoid,  but  to  re-vesture  itself  in  other  bodies,  and  thus 
to  stretch  onward  the  life  it  feels  to  be  imperishable  P  This» 
Wev»,  is  bat  a  Jlr^i  thought  of  the  soul — a  natural  recoil 
s^ainst  the  idea  of  ^shrinking  into  nought."  Were  there  no 
^e  than  this,  life  would  be  only  an  unending  circle  of  differing 
^>^ths,  modes  of  existence  and  deaths.  Something  besides  tliue 
fortuitous  tranraoisnon  of  being  through  other  forms,  viz.,  the 
pvogressive  develo}»nent  of  being-^the  moral  perfectionment  of 
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the  indiTidnal  spirit— is  the  grand  purpose  of  life.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  this  great  thought  that  he  so  emphatically  t&im 
the  opinion  so  exquisitely  expressed  by  the  author  of  "  Philip 
Van  ArteTelde  :"— 

'*  Lif«  never  dies. 

Matter  dies  off  it,  and  it  liyes  elsewherei 

♦    ♦    •    The  type  is  chaoged,— - 

Is  ever  in  transition ;  for  life's  law, 

To  its  eternal  essence,  doth  prescribe 

Eternal  mntability:  and  thns, 

To  say  I  lire,  says,  I  partake  of  that 

Which  neyer  dies.** 

This  great  thought  Pythagoras  wedded  to  the  Orphic  and  Egyp- 
tic  conception  of  transmi^pration,  and  life  was  made  worthier  hy 
the  union.  It  was  now  no  longer  one  link  of  an  inevitsble 
series  of  changes,  having  no  refererence  to  the  past  or  the  futore. 
It  was  a  state  of  estrangement  from  the  Divine  Essence— &a 
enslavement  of  the  spirit,  designed  to  expiate  evil,  to  free  hem 
vice,  to  train  to  virtue,  and  to  educate  for  a  higher,  nobler,  and 
worthier  life  in  the  Infinite  itself.  Then  only  is  the  salvstion 
of  the  soul  complete,  when,  having  imdergone  all  needful  trans- 
formations,  it  is  reabsorbed  into  the  Absolute  Unify,  and  the 
power  and  dominion  of  the  transient  and  multiplex  is  exchanged 
for  incorporation  into  the  eternal  harmony  of  the  Monad.  All 
morality  concentred  in  the  intellect  and  the  will.  In  their  har- 
monic action  the  highest  good  was  found,  and  the  highest  good 
was  the  highest  truth. 

The  true  object  of  government,  the  proper  aim  of  poHtics,  is 
to  realize  the  harmony  of  thought  and  wilt,  and,  in  the  state,  as 
in  each  individual,  to  shadow  forth  the  order  and  harmony  of  all 
things.  In  this  thought  originated  the  school  at  Crotona,  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  It  is  a  signal  mark  of  his  wisdom,  that 
he  did  not  think  that  society  was  to  be  bettered  by  a  revisal  of 
its  outward  forms,  or  by  the  external  pressure  of  new  laws,  hut 
by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  newer  and  nobler  thoughts.  The 
C&otoniate  which  he  established  was  an  association  or  order 
which  combined  in  itself  a  school  of  science,  a  religious  insti- 
tution, and  a  political  club.  Its  members  were  bound  together 
hj  a  vow,  and  by  external  symbols  of  union,  such  as  dress,  diet, 
ntual,  &c.  It  consisted  of  the  ablest  men  to  be  found  in  Crotona 
and  the  adjacent  cities.  Special  care  was  taken  to  culture  both 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  disciples,  and  to  train  them  to  be  a 
genuine  aristocracy.  The  government  of  Crotona  was  then 
vested  in  a  coimcil  of  one  thousand  of  the  heirs  or  representatives 
of  the  chief  original  proprietors  and  founders  of  the  city.  To 
train  any  consicterable  number  of  these  to  comprehend  the  true 
principles  of  government  was  no  valueless  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  humanity,  as  it  was  no  slight  boon  to  the  states  of 
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Magna  Grseeia.  The  object  of  this  assooiatioa  wa«  to  tecore 
tke  ascendency  of  the  wisest  and  the  best — ^the  supremaey  in  the 
coundls  of  the  state  of  the  minds  which  were  most  thoroaghl/ 
enlightened  by  philosophy,  and  most  perfectly  purified  by  monSl 
training.  It  was,  howerer,  only  a  legislative  training  school, 
not  an  actLvely  operatire  senatorial  assembly.  Its  students  were 
not  the  council  of  the  thousand,  but  a  voluntary  congregation  of 
such  as  desired  to  learn  the  true  theory  of  politics,  and  tib« 
poreferable  practice  of  legislative  power,  ouch  as  wished  admis-* 
sion  wero  subjected  to  an  intelleotual  as  well  as  a  physiognomical 
examination  by  F^hagoras.  Those  who  were  acceptod  were 
subjected  to  a  novitiate  of  silence  for  two  years,  daring  which 
time  th&f  were  called  (Aooustici)  "  hearers,"  and  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  most  rigorous  system  of  living,  prescribed  even  to 
the  minutest  particulars  of  food,  dress,  conduct,  &c.,  by  the 
great  master.  After  this,  they  received  the  name  of  (Miathe* 
matici)  "  disci j»les,"  and  were  allowed  more  freedom  in  living  as 
well  as  in  asking  Questions  and  proposing  objections.  In  the 
last  term  of  study  tney  were  initiated  into  the  opinions  of  their 
tutor  upon  the  all-important  topics  of  philosophy,  morals,  and 
religion.  The  members  dwelt  together  in  tne  constant  and 
rigorous  exercise  of  their  respective  duties,  under  the  direction 
of  their  intellectual  chief,  and  were  regularly  trained  to  the 
practice  of  conscientious  and  righteous  conduct  towards  each 
other. 

Besides  the  large  number  of  members  or  disciples  which  con«> 
itituted  the  school,  and  to  whom  the  Esoteric  or  peculiar  Pytha* 
gorsan  doctrines  were  taught,  a  large  number  received  from  him 
a  general  outline  of  his  views,  more  adapted  to  the  popular  com^ 
pehension,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Exoteric  instruction. 

In  this  confederate  institution,  so  excellent  in  its  aim,  so  lofty 
aad  pure  in  its  design,  so  successful  in  its  early  years,  what  do 
we  ohiefiy  note?  This:  that  true  civilization  consists  in  the 
barmony  of  our  life  with  the  condition  in  which  it  is  to  be  passed 
— 4hat  the  sua  of  human  happiness  depends  on  the  training,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  doings  of  each — ^that  the  unseen,  inner 
tliought  of  man  is  the  germ  of  all  his  external  acts— and  that 
harmony  of  intellect,  will,  and  condition  are,  in  the  eternal  cove- 
nant of  nature,  the  only  terms  on  which  the  stability  and  per- 
manence of  society  can  be  secured — ^in  other  words,  that  the 
performance  of  duty  was  the  only  safeguard  and  bulwark  of 
humanity. 

**  Powers  depart, 
Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change; 
Even  passions  hold  a  fl actuating  seat. 
But  hf  tha  storm  of  oircumsfcance,  unshaken, 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane, 
Duty  ejiiits.'' 

2a2 
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Bbkabes.— -How  singular,  in  the  dim  twiliglit  of  a  sexni- 
legendary  age,  to  find  a  thought  so  noble^a  system  of  ethics 
trhich  propounds  the  great  fact  that  in  the  government  of  the 
reason  and  the  passions  man's  true  good  consists!  What  are 
Time  and  Space  but  the  grand  planes  on  which  the  eternal 
Geometer  works  out  the  inmtiitely  Taried  theorems  and  problems 
of  creation  P  Time  and  Space  are  admeasurable,  and,  tnerefore, 
subject  to  numerical  laws.  Number,  therefore,  is  the  prime 
thought  in  which  they  both  culminate  and  find  their  highest 
utterance.  This  notion  of  Number  continually  necessitates  the 
conceptions  of  proportion  and  relation;  and  the  last  term  in 
which  these  two  thoughts  blend  themselres  into  one  all-embrac- 
ing harmony  is  Order.  Thus  the  thought  rises  upwards  to  the 
Highest;  nor  is  its  eificacy  less  in  descending  into  himian 
activity.  Duty  is  the  geometry  of  the  soul — the  practical  corre- 
lation of  circumstance  and  beilig.  At  the  time,  and  in  the  then 
state  of  human  society,  this  was  no  vague,  semi-mystic,  philosophic 
dream*— the  fountain-gush  of  an  untrained  ardent  mind ;  it  was 
a  deep,  abiding,  settled,  and  significant  conviction,  actualizing 
itself  as  such  in  the  school  of  Crotona.  Nor  is  the  thought  even 
yet  efiete.  Its  gorgeous  radiance  gleams  along  the  whole  path- 
wi^  of  speculation,  and  is  efiectful  at  the  present  hour. 

The  Pantheistic  tendency  of  the  whole  Pythagoric  theory  is 
clear  and  palpable ;  yet  this  was  not  a  tenet  of  the  school.  The 
human  mind  is  adverse  to  an  impersonal  deity,  and  tends  more 
naturally  to  frame  some  visible,  or  at  least  thinkable,  form  in 
which  it  may  embody  its  idea  of  the  Divine.  No  system  of 
sheer  abstract  Pantheism  could,  in  such  an  era  of  thought,  be 
received  by  men.  The  Pythagorean  Monad  was  not,  tJiereforCr 
to  his  mind,  an  abstraction  in  which  no  personality  inhered ;  but 
a  true  living  God,  out  of  which  All  is,  and  in  whom  All  exists ; 
the  eternal  Bein^,  out  of  which  Existence  springs,  and  from 
which  Life,  in  its  individual  and  personal  forms,  dedduatefi. 
We  object  to  the  attribution  of  our  inferences  from  the  opinions 
of  the  philosophic  zetetics  of  antiquity  to  them,  and  contend  that 
charity  demands  that  wherever  we  can  we  should  credit  those 
great  men  with  all  that  is  most  favourable  in  their  speculative 
creed.  Truth  is  charitable;  Error  alone  is  jealous  of  her 
dominion  over  human  thought  To  us  let  every  creed  be  sacred, 
which  has  been  in  any  degree  useful  in  erecting  thos< 

'*  Scaffoldings,  by  which  the  soul  climbs  up 
To  an  eternal  habitation.** 


NoBLB  Sentiment. — The  Creator  does  not  intend  that  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  should.coine  into  the  world  with  saddles 
on  their  backs,  and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  a  few  ready 
'  '^'^ted  and  spurred  to  ride  the  rest  to  Ae^kh.-Sembold, 
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IS  MA]Sr  THE  CEEATUEE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES  ? 

KEOATIYE  ABTICLE. — ^HI. 

By  an  analysis  of  the  convertible  terms  of  the  proposition 
under  discussion,  the  present  question  is  virtually  resolved  into 
an  inquiry  respecting  the  operation  and  subsequent  identity  of 
causes  as  distinguished  from  effects.  The  new  and  equivalent 
formula,  therefore,  as  now  implied,  may  be  stated  tnus: — Is 
man  the  creature  or  the  creator  of  circumstances  P  Are  all  his 
important  actions  the  causes  or  the  effects  of  the  events  by 
which  he  is  surrounded  P  Is  he  possessed  of  a  specific,  organic 
type  of  character,  which,  by  the  force  of  its  inherent  vital 
prmciple,  must  ever  assert  its  peculiar  identity ;  or  is  the  idiosyn* 
crasj  of  his  mind  the  pure  resultant  of  circumstances  P  Are  nis 
affairs  guided  and  controlled  exclusively  by  external  things,  or 
is  he  the  presiding  genius  of  Iiis  own  destiny — the  pilot  at  the 
helm,  invested  with  power  to  steer  his  own  course,  and  to  choose 
his  own  track — the  conqueror  of  froward  circumstances,  who 
constantly  presses  forward,  with  hands  ever  ready  to  turn  to 
self-advantage  > very  fickle  wind  and  wave,  but  never  allowing 
these,  or  other  things,  to  thwart  or  impede  his  onward  career  P 

It  is  in  this  latter  capacity  that  man  is  beheld  in  his  best  and 
truest  li^ht ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  our  purpose  to  prove  that 
such  is  mdeed  his  true  and  natural  position,  and  that  he  is 
the  great  ruler  of  external  events  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  his  own 
fate.  For  "it  is  a  poor  and  disgraceful  thing,"  says  Foster, 
*'  not  to  be  able  to  reply,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  to  the 
simple  questions.  What  will  you  beP  What  will  you  doP" 
Nor  can  it  be  believed  but  he 

*'  That  made  us  with  such  large  discoarse, 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  as  nnns'd." 

A  snectacle  more  pitiable  than  that  of  an  intelligent  and  inde- 
penaent  bein^,  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  force  ofcircumstances, 
can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Indeed,  in  cases  like  this,  the  victim 
generallv  appears  in  the  light  of  an  unconcerned  spectator, 
i&ther  than  the  prime  actor,  of  his  own  downfal.  Events  would 
seem  to  be  allowed  to  flow  over  him,  so  submissive  is  he ;  passive 
he  is  to  the  last,  and  then  gives  up  the  ghost  without  a  murmur 
or  a  struggle.    Such  is  the  end  of  a  man  who  is  said,  by  sym- 
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pathking  fnends,  to  be  the  yictim,  or  creature,  of  one  species  of 
circumstanoes.  But  in  a  world  where  life  is  ever  a  battle, 
destruction,  for  individuals  of  feeble  mind  and  fickle  will,  is 
clearly  inevitable.  The  eoddesa  of  fortune,  like  the  god  of  war, 
must  have  sacrifices ;  ana  these  are  her  victims,  just  as  Falstaff's 
recruits  were  food  for  powder.  In  instances  such  as  these,  the 
man  is  inevitably  the  creature  of  unfortunate  eireumstenoes, 
precisely  as,  in  ordinary  life,  simplicity  is  the  tool  of  cunning,  or 
as  irresolution  is  the  slave  of  the  resolute. 

But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  must  be  acknowledged  iihat 
man  is  the  adjudicator  of  his  own  ends.    For  whatever  may 
have  been  the  temporary  effect  of  the  causes  which  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  early  character,  such  impressions,  if  they  con- 
trarened  the  original  genius  of  his  disposition,  are  now,  by  the 
force  of  his  individual  vitality,  either  completely  expunged  from 
the  tablets  of  his  mind,  or  else,  if  they  were  genial,  they  now 
prove  so  much  intensity  added  to  the  first  bent  of  his  disposition; 
either  of  which  views  must  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  be 
confirmatory  of  the  fact,  that  from  first  to  last,  the  unconquerable 
vitality  of  man's  soul  must  ever  raise  him  superior  to  circum* 
stances.    By  a  judicious  application  of  means,  it  is  easy  to 
develop  the  faculties  of  the  numan  mind,  or  even  somewhat  to 
repress  its  objectionable  features ;  but  all  this,  even  in  the  most 
plastic  of  subjects,  will  never  change  or  modify  the  primitive 
character  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  man  the  "creature  of 
circumstances ; "  for  the  human  mind  is  composed  of  separable 
and  counteracting  elements,  which,  in  every  individual,  assume 
a  different  degree  of  strength  and  development.    The  functions 
of  the  mind  may  thus  be  compared  to  a  table  of  arithmetical 
figures,  the  several  equations  from  which  (to  continue  the  simile) 
may  be  said  to  present  fair  criteria  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  leading  characteristics.    It  therefore  follows  that  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  produce  any  tangible  effect,  must  adapt 
themselves  so  as  to  act  both  negatively  and  positively — ^repress- 
ing one  faculty,  and  stimulating  its  antithesis.    Now,  who  can 
point  out  an  instance  in  which  events  have  had  a  force  so  nicely 
adjusted,  and  an  influence  so  intelligently  discrimihating,  as  to 
be  available  against  a  multiform  structure  like  this  of  its  own? 
Man  is  not  a  piece  of  dull  inertia — a  plastic  negation — else  it 
might  follow  that  events  would  rise  up  to  enslave  him.    He 
possesses  an  essential  and  a  repellent  individuality.    Like  a 
^rong  tree,  which  spreads  its  rough  limbs  abroad,  from  whatce 
Mtfing  the  tender  leaves  of  summer,  against  which  akme  have 
me  winds  of  autumn  terrors- — rafter  every  tempest  the  parent 
atem  is  left  again  and  again  to  assert  its  vitality-^so  is  it  with 
the  human  h^iirt ;  the  rough  usage  of  adversity  mi^  strip  it  of 
ita  tenderest  impulses,  or  even  turn  to  gall  its  well  of  everlasting 
'lope ;  but  the  deep  lineaments  of  the  primitive  character  wiU 
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still  remain  in  all  their  native  dignity.    In  corroboration  of  tliis, 
let  nB  trace  the  Buccessive  stages  of  mental  growth.    During 
infancy,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  mind  is  solely  occupied  in 
acquiring  knowledge  of  external  objects.    The  memory  only  is 
now  employed ;  as  yet,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  capacity  for 
influence.     Next  are  awakened  the  imitative  and  constructive 
faculties,  which  evidently  may  either  be  incited  or  retarded 
from  progressing  for  a  tmie,  but  only  for  a  time ;  as  in  either 
case  the  natursd  tendency  or  aptitude  of  the  mind  will  sub* 
sequently  maintain  its  right  to  rule,  of  which  myriads  of  ex- 
amples exist.    Last  of  all  rises  into  vigour  the  noblest  part  of 
man — ^his  reason.    Kow,  it  is  only  after  this  last  epoch  in  his 
life-history  that  he  becomes  fully  susceptible  of  the  mflaence  of 
circumstances.    His  previous  existence  was  one  in  which  only 
the  dumb  aspirations  of  his  being  asserted  themselves.    These, 
it  is  true,  may,  during  this  time  of  probation,  have  had  their 
currents  turned  another  wav,  or,  possibly,  completely  dammed 
up;  but  now  that  reason  has  put  on  h^r  strength,  all  these 
previous  petty  intermeddling  are  swept  away,  and  the  man 
stands  revealed  in  all  his  original  identity.    At  this  period  he 
becomes  self-reliant  in  thought  and  independent  in  action.    An 
instinct  for  self-examination  arms  him  against  the  insinuating 
operations  of  circumstances,  and  he  thus  rises  superior  to  their 
influence.     Therefore,  by  availing  himself  of  those  events  over 
which  he  has  power,  and  by  means  of  a  judicious  management  of, 
and  adaptation  to,  those  affairs  over  wnich  he  has  no  sufficient 
control,  he  compels  them  all  to  work  together  for  his  own  good ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  being  their  slave  and  creature,  they  become 
his  silent  yet  powerful  servants,  and  bow  to  his  administrative 
inteUigence. 

For  what  are  circumstances?    They  are  the  results  of  that 
weaving  of  events  which  is  ever  going  on  by  man  and  time. 
Man,  miving  many  aims,  has  covered  the  world  with  an  invisible 
net-work,  by  which  to  entrap  the  objects  of  his  desire.    Life  is 
thus  filled  with  cross  purposes.    These  are  the  eternal  barriers — 
the  rou^h  and  rude  circumstances — against  which  the  timid  beat 
their  wmgs  and  die.    But  it  always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
that  the  business  of  life  is  to  pursue  our  calling  and  to  attain  our 
ends,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  circumstances  and  all  obstacles 
of  every  kind.     Or  can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  power  which 
placed  man  a  responsible  and  independent  being  upon  the  earth 
should  have  committed  the  anomaly  of  neutralizing  this  con- 
dition, by  making  him  the  plastic  dupe  and  impotent  creature  of 
tlie  very  circumstances  of  nis  existence?    No;  for  such  a  sup- 
position contravenes  all  our  experience  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  and  is  detrimental  to  our  belief  in  his  administrative 
onmisciency.    This  consideration  alone  appears  sufficient  to  de- 
^  the  question  in  the  negative. 
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It  will  thus  be  seez^  that  we  readily  admit,  ia  a  certui 
qualified  maimer,  tlie  existence  of  a  dass  of  wliat  is  common^ 
odled  the  creatures  of  circmnstances.    Bat  an  affirmative  le^y 
to  the  question  at  issue  must  imply  that  all  men,  or,  at  least,  w 
majority  of  them,  are  in  the  like  predicament,  which  we  deay ; 
and  it  therefore  follows,  that  the  question,  considered  in  iois 
new  phase,  has  now  become  one  of  degree.    Consequently*  Are 
the  majority  of  persoxis  the  mere  slayes  of  circunistancesr    T» 
this  query  the  reply  is  undoubtedly  in  the  negative.    And  ia 
order  to  establish  tnis  conclusion  in  an  emphatic  manner,  it  viOL 
be  necessary  to  inquire,  first,  wheth»  it  be  not  a  peculiar 
organization,  or  original  natural  defect  of  constitution,  whisk 
renders  some  men  too  highly  susceptible  of  infiuenoe — influenee 
in  its  generic  principle,  and  mdependent  of  its  being  objective  or 
subjective  P  and,  secondly,  what  is  the  extent  or  prevalence  of 
this  organic  predisposition  P   Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  point, 
it  is  certain  tnat  if  we  acquiesce  in  the  veto  of  all  philosodbuen» 
poets,  and  men  whose  extended  observation  of  the  numan  neact 
entitles  them  to  authbrity  in  the  matter,  it  will  at  once  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  too  ready  facility,  with  which  some 
individuals  are  led  away  by  generic  influence,  arises  usually 
firom  the  presence  of  innate  £fectiveness,  and  not  from  the 
inherent  force  of  circumstances :  and  as  to  the  second  point,  it 
will  also  be  acknowledged  that  this  mental  defect  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  two  separate  classes  of  the  community ;  vi^.,  the  feeble 
in  purpose,  and  the  plastic  in  nature.    These  classes  may  other* 
wise  be  designated,  the  slaves  of  un^ulse,  and  the  slaves  of  circum- 
stances.   I^ow,  the  latter  class,  m  point  of  numbers,  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  minority.    Thus,  therefore,  by  this  further 
separation,  we  advance  another  step  towards  the  final  negaidye 
conclusion. 

But  this  analysis  may  be  carried  still  further  into  the  characti^ 
of  the  two  classes  above  (to  which  the  discussion  is  now  confined 
and  narrowed),  and  it  will  then  appear  still  clearer  that,  as  a 
rule  with  few  exceptions,  man  is  the  prime  mover  of  all  those 
events  which  affect  his  mental  character  -and  terrestrial  well- 
being.  Since,  then,  man  produces  circumstanoes,  he  is  their 
first  cause — their  originator.  They  are  consequently  his  erea- 
tures,  not  he  theirs.  Let  this  fact  be  granted, — ^ana  who  can 
deny  it  P — and  tben  it  must  follow,  as  the  day  follows  night,  that 
man  and  circumstances  are.  as  far  as  this  question  is  conc^!ned» 
yirtually  identical,  the  man  and  his  acts  being,  in  this  abstract 
bearing,  one  and  the  same  thing.  When,  then,  in  ordinary  life, 
we  are  said  to  combat  with  circumstances,  we  consequently  com* 
bat»  at  the  sam^  time,  yirtually  with  m^i.  We  then  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  one  as  we  do  to  the  otheir.  And  henG«i» 
by  extending  the  principle  here  implied,  it  follows,  that  if  we  are 
the  creatures  of  circumstances,  we  are  also,  at  the  same  timet 
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the  ereatnres  or  alarms  of  one  Baother.    Kow  it  will  nniTenaDy 
be  granted  tikat  this  eonchision,  thousli  it  logically  llowv  from 
the  premises,  is  absurd.    The  tme  inferenoe,  therefore,  is,  thsA 
as  we  onrselyes  «n  not  the  slaves  or  creatures  of  one  anotlwr, 
eonsequently  we  are  not  the  creatures  of  circumstances  eitlker ; 
b^t  that  the  same  relationship,  whidi  subsists  between  man  and 
man  individually,  subsists  al»o  bet«reen  man  and  circumstances 
generaQy.    And  this  being  iihe  case,  it  follows,  that  althoufi;h  in 
common  fife  we  may  obserye  many  isolated  instances  of  one 
individiMl  character  naying  neat  infhience  over  another,  or  of 
some  strangA  concatenation  m  events  compelling  a  person  to  a 
special  line  of  lu^on,  yet  these  cases  are  rare,  and  form  striking 
exceptions  to  the  oroinary  rule;    and  although,  circumstances 
may  thus  apparently  surround  a  person,  and  press  him  into  a 
given  course  of  operations,  yet  even  here  he  is  not  their  creature, 
for  beyond  them  lies  an  ohjtct.    Now  it  is  to  gain  this  object  that 
a  person  1^f»  labours  under  these  special  insti^tions  of  circum- 
stances, and  not  because  events  hurried  him,  like  an  atom,  to  an 
tinknown  end.    For  man  never  acts  without  a  naotive ;  and  as  a 
clear  human  object  always  underlies  a  train  of  such  events  as  we 
have  in  question,  it  follows  that  this  object  is  the  magnet,  tiie 
main  spnng  of  tiie  person's  actions.     Such  cases  as  these,  how- 
e?er,  are  esctremely  exceptional,  and  they  merely  make  up  the 
chapter  of  world-accidents,  nothing  more.    But  obviously  there 
is  no  approach  to  subjection  or  slavery  in  the  matter.    One  man, 
except  m  extreme  instances,  is  never  the  creature  of  another. 
How  much  more  rare,  then,  must  it  be  that  a  living  and  an 
intelligent  individual  is  the  creature  of  dead  circumstanoes — 
positiye  power  controled  by  passive  inertia!    Impossible.    But 
Kt  UB  extend  the  question,  for  a  moment,  to  our  whole- world 
experience  in  the  matter.    What,  now,  let  us  inquire,  is  the 
amount  of  alteration  which  the  example  of  collective  man  effects 
in  individual  character  P    An  extended  and  discriminating  obser* 
▼ation  of  the  human  mind  in  all  its  stages,  from  infancy  to  old 
B^i  will  show  that  the  common  opinion  respecting  the  force  of 
pereonal  example,  and  the  power  of  circumstances,  is  a  great 
delusion.    For,  notwithstanoing  all  the  fears  of  ill  ^ect  which 
good  men  anticipate  from  bad  example,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  assertions  which  are  daily  made  concerning  the  plastic  nature 
of  man  and  inidaicv,  we  still  believe  that  tlie  head  and  heart  of 
hmnanity  are  too  hard,  and  have  a  vital  identity  of  character  too 
Btrongly  impressed,  to  be  readily  affected,  eitnOT  by  ennobling 
mfloenofl  or  by  debasing  example.    But  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  impression  which  the  aggregate  of  human  ascendency 
P^Qoea  on  tne  unit  of  individuality,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect 
of  mere  circumstances  is  but  a  smati  fraction  of  that  amount. 

Bat  in  order  more  effectually  to  explode  the  common  idea  that 
^  persons  of  wavering  disposition  and  fruitless  pains  are  the 
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creatures  of  circumstances, — ^thereby  swelling  the  ranks  of  this 
order  of  beings,  as  well  as  laying  a  nattering  unction  to  the  souls 
of  the  feeble  and  the  irresolute, — ^we  proceed  to  point  out  more 
dearly  the  broad  distinction  which  obtains  between  the  two 
classes  before  alluded  to ;  bv  which  process  it  will  be  evident 
that  a  material  decrease  will  be  effected  in  the  number  of  that 
class  to  which  the  question  applies. 

We  proceed  to  show,  then,  that  although  between  ilie  crea* 
ture  orcircumstances  and  the  child  of  impulse  and  passion  there 
is  much  in  common,  yet  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  striking  and 
definite  indiyiduality  of  character.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to 
treat  them  in  common  must  be  attended  with  utter  confusion, 
for  they  present  types  of  two  different  classes  of  humanity.  But 
the  idioernicrasy  oithe  one  is  the  complete  antithesis  of  that  of  the 
other.  The  creature  of  impulse  is  swayed  and  incited  by  the 
emotions,  the  passions,  and  doubts,  which  arise  exclusirely  mhis 
own  being.  External  circumstances  have  little  effect  on  him. 
He  is  wholly  subjective.  Before  any  movement  can  be  effected 
or  resolution  enforced,  there  must  be  a  time  of  perplexity,  of 
vacillation,  and  doubt;  while  often,  amidst  the  indecision  thus 
caused,  we  may  find  that  one  impulse  and  faint  preference  after 
another  will  spring  up,  and  successively  lead  the  poor  dupe 
captive,  each  impdlin^  him  towards  its  own  peculiar  end;  so 
that  when  at  length  this  tumult  of  conflicting  impulses  has  sub- 
sided, it  is  questionable  if  some  totally  different  passion,  wi^ 
its  "  little  brief  authority,"  does  not  finally  make  captive  this 
infirm  and  wavering  spirit. 

With  such  semblances  of  men  society  abounds.  Their  cha- 
racteristics assume  various  degrees  of  development,  but  in  all  of 
them  the  organic  defect  is  presumed  to  be  that  of  extreme  sensi- 
bility to  the  modifying  power  of  external  things ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  the  defect  is  inherent,  and  they  are  the  creatures  of 
their  own  fantasies. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  all  extraneous  matter,  as  well  as 
advanced  several  prmciples  for  after  application,  let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  to  some  of  those  circumstances  which  are  said  to 
affect  man's  individuality.  In  the  foregoing  pages  it  will  he 
observed,  that  the  discussion  has  been  made  to  assume  a  some- 
what metaphysical  bearing.  This  method  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  calculated  to  set  the  question  finally  at  rest ;  for  we  thereby 
discuss  the  immutable  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  base  our  conclusions  upon  the  results  of  a  rigid 
examination  into  the  springs  and  sources  of  human  actions,  and 
into  the  laws  of  human  character ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  "  Vin- 
culum," after  an  introductory  piece  of  vague  speculation,  has 
rested  in  supreme  contentment  with  having  produced  a  few 
isolated  examples,  from  which  no  satisfactory  inference  could 
logically  flow. 
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TnipiDg,  then,  to  the  opening  article  by  the  above  writer,  we 
find  him.  at  the  very  outset  of  nis  career  contending  somewhat 
unsuccessfully  with  a  metaphysical  difficulty.  However,  he  has 
stiiinbled  over  it  in  the  best  way  he  could,  by  informing  his 
readers  that  it  is  "a  something. '  After  this  satisfactory  and 
philosophical  explanation,  he  proceeds  to  add,  that  this  **  some- 
thing "  is  "  inherent  in  the  human  mind ; "  but  that  any  farther 
knowledge  of  it  is  "  irrelevant  to  his  present  purpose."  Now  it 
18  generally  considered  that — 

"  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing;" 

but,  in  the  present  case,  "  Vinculum  "  appears  to  have  had  a  dim 
forecast  of  the  fact,  that  sometimes  "  more  knowledge  is  a  still 
more  dangerous  thing."  Indeed,  there  is  often  wisdom  in 
silence.  "  Vinculum  "  found  it  so  in  the  present  instance ;  for 
this  inexplicable  "  something  "  appears  to  be  the  rock  on  which 
his  arguments  will  split. 

Let  us  examine  it  closely  and  fairly.    After  several  adven- 
titious observations,  "  Vincmimi  "  approaches  the  point  at  issue, 
and,  after  premising  that  man  possesses  "  certain  specific  attri- 
butes," f .  e.,  that  man*s  mental  character  is  always  of  a  certain 
essential  type,  he  appends  the  following  proposition,  viz.,  that 
the  mind  of  man  "  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  plastic  to 
allow  of  its  being  moulded  into  any  shape  by  those  influences 
which  are  brought  sufficiently  early  to  bear  upon  it."    And  this, 
without  infomung  us  any  further  concerning  it, — without  aiding 
us  by  the  slightest  definition  to  a  sense  in  ^ich  he  employs  this 
"something," — ^without  even  adducing  an  iota  of  proof  of  its 
existence  in  the  human  mind, — but  in  the  midst  of  this  thick 
darkness  "Vinculum"  proceeds  to  incorporate  it,  as  a  recog- 
nized element,  in  his  arguments,  and  gravely  admits  it  into  the 
discussion  as  an  understood  thing,  about  which  there  could  be  no 
question.    This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  very  extraordinary 
proceeding.    We  knew  that  man  possesses  a  capacity  for  educa- 
tion, and  that  his  various  faculties  are  susceptible  of  culture; 
but  that  he  is  the  inheritor  of  "  a  something  "  which  renders  him 
80  extremelv  plastic  that  he  is  thereby  necessarily  absolved  from 
aU  responsibility  for  the  part  he  takes  in  the  aflfairs  of  life,  is  a 
discoreiy — a  doctrine — quite  new. 

"Vinculum"  errs  in  so  grossly  overrating  the  degree  of  man's 
plastic  nature.  This  point,  however,  has  been  alluded  to  before, 
and  our  own  views  were  then  stated  at  large ;  further  comment 
18,  therefore,  unnecessary.  But  "  Vinculum's  "  chief  error  lies, 
pot  so  much  In  exaggerating  one  assumed  fact,  as  in  altogether 
Ignoring  the  presence  of  another.  For  this  "  something,"  this 
plastic  element  of  the  human  mind,  which  renders  it  susceptible 

of  the  impressions  of  outward  things,  and  on  which  **  Vinculum  " 

2b 
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rears  hia  affirmBtiTe  fabric,  ia  effeetaatly  counteracted  and  Ten- 
dered nominal  by  a  ponerfal,  a  vital,  and  erer-active  pontiT* 
dement.  Thia  ia  the  redeeming  featore,  tbis  the  £ery  element, 
wbirh  raiaea  man  abore  the  pcnrer  of  circamstancea.  Opposed 
to  this,  the  feeble  chaina  of  external  things  are  as  shreds  ud 
straws.  Its  fiery  ascendance  permeates  the  whole  mind,  giriag 
it  a  compact  form,  an  obduracy  of  reaiatance,  and  a  composite 
strrngtb,  againat  which  the  anna  of  drcnmstanccs  are  iame  and 
impotent. 

In  the  Bsme  pHragraph,  aleo,  "  V iacnluTn  "  adrances  another 
doctrine,  to  the  effect  that  man's  condition  in  life  ia  the  "  rcault- 
ant  of  grand  pobtical  and  social  laira."  We  may  at  once  dieiiUBi 
this  statement,  together  with  all  coroDariea  which  arise  oot  of  it, 
with  the  reroarV,  that  "Vincnlnm"  has  here,  as  will  be  erideyit 
from  the  foregoing,  substituted  the  cause  for  the  effect.  Wfiat 
he  ailerwards  states  respecting  the  minds  of  "  onr  children  uid 
the  pattper  population,  has  the  disadTontsge  of  not  being  in- 
telligible. Poyerty,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  proposition  in 
qnestion,  though  evidently  a  "  circumstance,"  is  still  an  element 
quite  foreign  to  the  argument.  And  hence  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  is  introduced  here. 

It  is  rather  a  foolish  thiDB  to  create  a.  giant  for  the  eiprew 
purpose  of  slaying  him.  Kit  this  is  "Tmculum's"  next  feat. 
He  foreshadows,  in  Yi»id  colours,  and  with  touching  pathos,  "an 
helpless  and  unskilled  infant,"  whom  he  deecribea  as  the  reiy 
type  and  representative  of  "  a  creature  of  circumstances ; "  but 
uter  allowing  him  to  bask  for  a  time  in  tbis  happy  immnni^ 
ttota  Tesponsibility,  he  is  suddenly  transformed  mto  a  state  of 
proud  and  glorious  adolescence,  and  thus  at  one  fell  stroke  mt 
off.  This  "young  creature  of  circumstances"  is  nest  providm 
with  a  "  motner,"  who  ia  then  called  a  "  circumstance,"  and  dis- 
cussed as  such, 

Nor  is  this  writer  more  fortnnate  in  his  succeeding  exantplCT, 
of  which  we  have  space  but  for  one.  It  is  that  of  the  method 
by  which  "  a  sailor,  a  savant,  a  preacher,  and  a  poet,"  are  made. 
Tne  operation  is  a  curious  one.  To  make  a  sailor,  it  is  onl^ 
requisite  to  place  the  "young  creature  "  aforesaid  near  a  "  pool, 
and  supply  him  with  mimic  snips ;  and  then,  nhatever  may  have 
been  the  original  bent  of  his  character,  he  is  now  straightway 

0  a  perfect  manner.    And  thos,  concludes  "Tin- 
ive  "  then  fashioned  tlie  plastic  mind  into  that 

1  aflerwards  desdned  to  exhibit."    Now  all  this 
;,  and  revolting  to  common  aeose.    It  is 


I  family,  who  are  evidently  all  enbjeet  to  similar 
lOt  chancterized  by  one  special  pectdiarily ;  but, 
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on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  any  rale  in  the  matter,  it  is  that  of 
the  complete  converse  to  the  assumption  of  "  Viuoalnm  "  in  the 
matter;  for  the  dispositions  and  tastes  of  the  several  branches  of 
a  family  are  almost  universaliy  in  direct  antithesis.  Also, 
instead  of  parental  influence  causing  each  successive  generation 
to  pursue  a  particular  line  of  conduct  in  life,  or  business,  or  pro« 
fesaion,  or  to  entertain  one  set  of  principles  in  religion  and  politics, 
how  exceptional  are  such  cases,  and  how  universally'  is  it  the 
case  that  the  parent  has  to  regret  that,  notwithstanding  a  most 
careful  training,  the  son  has  imbibed  widely  different  tastes,  and 
is  bent  on  a  widely  different  worldly  career  from  his  own  I  Such 
fiusts  as  t^ese  must  prove  that  the  infant  mind  possesses  a  vital 
identity  of  its  own,  and  that  the  creative  flat  has  impressed  upon 
its  individual  mental  features  an  innate,  an  indestructible,  un- 
yielding characteristic  type.  Instead,  therefore,  of  man  being 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  we  should  rather  affirm  that^— 

"  Tbere's  a  divimty  that  shapes  oar  ends, 
Boogh-hew  them  how  w<  will." 

!E.  3.  J. 


MoDEBH  Ceiticism. — ^It  is  a  singularity  in  morals  that  criti- 
dsm,  which  pre-supposes  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  candour  in  its 
professors,  should  have  proved  itself  weak  and  incapable,  pre- 
cisely in  those  points  where  it  ought  to  have  been  strongest.  It 
has  been  weigned  and  found  wanting,  even  in  metal.  It  has 
been  tested,  and  discovered  to  be  dross.  It  is  deflcient,  thore- 
fore,  according  to  the  standard,  both  in  qualitv  and  quantity, 
both  in  sincerity  and  knowledge.  Critics  should  be  learned— 
yet  they  are  not ;  true, — ^yet  they  are  not ;  modest, — alack  for 
modesty !  Amongst  all  the  scribblers  and  blotters  of  paper  who 
have  said  a  thousand  things  worse  than  nothing, — ^amongst  all 
the  simpletons  who  have  passed  their  hves  in  spoiling  the  fook- 
cap  which  they  deserved  to  wear,  none  are  so  impudent  or 
worthless  as  the  false  critic.  He  is  the  true  serpent  who  has 
stoltti  into  the  literary  garden.  He  is  the  great  enemy  of  know- 
ledjce. — Beflector. 

aekaeks  on  E.EADiKa. — For  general  improvement,  a  man 
should  read  whatever  his  immediate  inclination  prompts  him  to; 
though,  to  be  sure,  if  a  man  has  a  science  to  learn,  he  must  re^u- 
Isrly  and  resolutely  advance.  What  we  read  with  inclination 
niakes  a  stronger  impression.  If  we  read  without  inclination* 
half  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  attention,  so  there  is  but 
half  to  be  employed  on  what  we  read.  I  read  Fielding's  Amelia 
through  without  stoppiufi;.  If  a  man  begins  to  read  in  the 
nuddle  of  a  book,  and  feeu  an  inclination  to  go  on,  let  him  not 
^it  it  to  go  to  the  beginning.  He  may  perhaps  not  feel  again 
&e  inetinatLon. — Johnson. 


THE  CBTBTU.  PALAC2. 


WOULD  PARLIAMENT  BE  JUSTIFLED  IN  SAKC 
TIONING  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PA- 
LACE  ON  SUNDAY  t 

MEOATIVfl  ABTICLS-— II- 

We  think  that  we  approach  Has  important  theme  in  an  im- 
partial spirit.  At  the  outaet,  we  desire  it  to  be  uudorstood  that 
wo  entertain  no  bicot«d  or  ascetic  notions  reHpeoting  the  ob- 
serrance  of  the  saobatb.  Manj  a  man,  engaged  the  week 
through  in  Bedentary  pnrsuita,  or  who  toils  and  sleeps  in  the 
murkj  atmosphere  or  a  large  town  or  city,  may,  without  sin  we 
think,  occasionally  on  the  only  morning  he  can  call  his  own, 
wander  forth  to  purer  air  and  rural  scenery.  We  decry  all  autho- 
ritative interference  with  -  individual  action  on  that  day ;  we 
would  leare  every  man  free,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  power 
to  trench  on  the  freedom,  of  others ;  as  far  aa  practicable,  we 
would  extend  the  privilege  of  immunity  from  labour  to  every 
creature,  and,  in  consistency,  would,  of  course,  continue  to  shield 
the  employed  of  exhibitions  and  places  of  amusement  generally 
from  the  exactions  of  their  unconscionable  master — the  pnbUe. 
Against  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  Smumy  we 
jirotest,  not  merely  from  an  opinion  that  the  act  in  itself  and  in 
its  consequences  would  be  a  godless  act,  but  also  from  a  tborougb 
conviction  that  it  would  assuredly  prove  a  first  step  towards  the 
gradual  undermining  of  those  incalculable  blessing^s^individnsl 
and  national,  physical  and  social,  moral  and  religiouH — which 
are  now  derived  from  the  hallowed  institutioa  of  the  christian 
sabbath. 

I^^one,  we  presume,  will  deny  the  manifold  advantages  seoored 
to  society  by  a  periodical  rest-day.     To  whom,  then,  or  to  what, 
it  is  natural  to  inquire,  is  society  indebted  for  the  institution? 
Manifestly  not  to  parliament ;  to  no  earthly  legislature  what^ 
ever ;  for  to  no  human  source  can  its  origin  be  referred.     Beyond 
all  doubt  its  essence  and  its  only  possible  maintenance  lie  abso- 
lutely in  the  unshaken  belief  of  the  religiouB  public,  that  it  is  an 
e  Supreme  Ruler,  and  that  He  has  attached  to  it 
ry  and  laating  conditions.     It  is  meet  and  jnst. 
pect  of  anything  touching  the  sabbath,  to  consult 
Lion  of  this  religious  pubhc :  parliament,  we  hc^d, 
itified  in  acting  defiantly  thereof.    And  that  the 
'  the  reUgions  community,  including  not  merely 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  the  clergyman,  bnt  like- 
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me  the  devoul  kio  of  erery  rank  of  erery  Proitttaat  dtnomiiuu 
tion^  18  whoUy  agisaiiBt  tine  opening  of  any  kind  of  exhibition  on 
tker  Sunday,  seeaia  abundantly  deaE  by  the  late  demonatration. 
Indeed^  k  Beeans  lo  difficult  to  imagine  a  aineere  Cbriatiaa 
improTinf^,  or  anybody,  en  strictly  ehnstian  gronnda*  defendiii^ 
tne  Ofpexung  q£  sock  a  place  as  the  Crystal  f  akce  on  the  Loeob 
day,  that  we  are  led  to  look  upon  all  maintainars  of  the  affirsfr- 
atire  in  thia  GontroT«rsy»  if  not  aa  downright  8oeptica»  at  least  as 
pasona  who  are  motkii]^  k>th  to  eanvaas  religious  topics  from  the 
stand-  potnt  c^  in£deUty . 

Again  r  isi  these  kin^do^pi  the  entire  scheme  of  government  is, 
balk  itt  TO-inc^pk  and  foisn,  essentially  christian ;  the  reksion  of 
the  Btble^  ia  recogniaed,  sanfitione<(  and  boilt  npoa  ur  the 
aafeicmal  kew,  Wketker  this  distinct  eharactenstie  ef  oixr  fuad»- 
aental  polity  be  benefi«aal  or  noxious,  reconcilable  or  iepug[naat 
to  this  or  that  eminent  phslosc^y,  is  not  to  the  poinL  Is  it  so» 
aad  doea  it  remain  bq^  with  the  consent  of  the  national  willP 
Uadonbtedly.  Then,  hj  ^lur  assumption,  lor  parliament  in.  any 
degree  to  compromise  ita  christian  character  would  be  aeainst 
the  sense  of  the  majority :  of  an  absolute  certainty  it  would  be 
CQQtrary  to>  the  sense  of  the  most  religious,  moral,  and  intelligent 
7-that  la  to  say,  the  most  worthy,  portion  of  the  people.  A.raly- 
iag  th»vimpet  test,  as  we  have  shown,  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  Sunday  is  decidedly  unchristian.  Parlia- 
aent,  thetef(»re»  would  not  be  justified  in  sanctioning  the  act. 

Of  all  the  benefits  of  the  great  charter  of  the  sabbath,  the  one 
nioat  uniTecsally  appreciable  is  the  general  release  from  toil ;  to 
^  £ree  one^arenth  of  all  his  da;|^s  the  English  worker  has  come 
ta  consider  aa  hia  inalienable  Ixrthright.  To  open  the  Crystal 
Balaee  on  the  sabbath  would  be  directly  to  break  in  upon  the 
Fimeiple;  wouLd^  more  efiectaally  than  any  previous  pubkc  act, 
dear  the  way  to  still  furth^  innovation;  and  every  move 
forward,  or  rather  retrograde,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  must  tend  to 
weaken,  in  proportionate  ratio,  the  barrier  raised  against  the 
^acicaobment  ot  that  povrer  which  sets  the  hand  to  the  hammer 
and  the  head  to  the  desk — a  power  ever  needful  vigilantly  to 
SQvd,.  and  so  potent,  aa  to  be  utterly  immovable  from  any 
Oies  gained,  vantage:  ground.  Th^re  would  be  the  staff  of 
<ifficiala  at  the  Palace  itself;  an  additional  police  focee ;  on  each 
<^tka  metropolitan  railways  a  considerable  increase  of  handa; 
M  a  few  exbra  of  the  men  of  cars,  cabs,  and  omnibuses^  to.  say 
nothiag  in  behalf  of  the  po(»r  horses,  indifferently  fed,  and  most 
^oelkr  wrought  throughout  the  six  days;, — ^it  is  much  within 
p<)«aas  to  say  that  the  opening  of  the  Palace  of  Sydenhaja  would 
^slve  the  loss  of  a  weekly  rest-day,  with  aU  its  advantages,  to 
tttte  hundreds,  or  perhaps  even  thouaaads :  "  the  day  would  be 
^ttaged  from  a  rest  and  a  moral  aid  to  a  tyranny  and  a  demoi»l- 
^ti^,"  marring  the  happiness  and  the  social  enjoyments  of 
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scores  of  families.    Would  this  be  ft  thing  of  nought  P    On  the 
contrary,  a  weighty  plea,  indeed,  must  be  set  np  to  jnsti^it 

But  xke  openine  of  the  Crystal  Palace  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  a  solitary  act ;  it  is  not  so  pretended  on  the  part  of 
our  opponents.     Were   parliament  to  grant  consent  m  this 
instance,  on  what  principle  could  parliament  refuse  the  same  to 
Wyld*s  Great  Globe,  to  the  Panonticon  of  Science  and  Art,  to 
Madame  Tussaud's,  or  even  to  the  Opera  House  and  the  theatres  ? 
One  and  all  are  conducted  by  proprietaries  whose  sole  object  is 
precisely  identical  with  that  of  the  trader  in  general.    And 
graduaUy,  yet  surely,  would  the  channels  of  ordinary  business 
open,  inexorably  demanding  the  drudgery  of  a  sabbatnless  race : 
it  would  be  an  easy  stage  horn  the  pastrycook's  to  the  grocer's, 
from  Post  office  work  to  Exchange  duties ;  very  soon,  as  in  Paris, 
would  one-half  of  the  city  shops  ply  their  crafl ;  the  banker  be 
found  at  his  counter,  the  blacksmith  at  his  anvil. 

What  can  be  adduced  as  a  set-off  to  all  this  evil,  positive  and 
contingent  P  Clearly  there  is  no  injustice  involved  m  the  ke^ 
ing  of  the  doors  of  the  Exhibition  dfosed  one  day  of  the  week  to 
every  class  indiscriminately.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  "  a 
free  Sunday  for  the  people  " — the  catching  cry  of  those,  forsooth, 
who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  deprive  of  this  very  freedom  many 
who  now  rejoice  in  it.  There  is  no  more  and  no  less  "pro- 
hibition "  for  the  Joint  Stock  Show  House  than  for  the  Joint 
Stock  Cotton  Mill,  An  equal  law  can  practically  reco^ze  no 
distinction  between  the  two,  and  therefore  wisely  restricts  each 
alike,  and  to  the  same  intent — to  afford  to  the  servants  of  both 
physical  rest,  and  the  opportunity  to  join  in  public  worship.  It 
IS  obvious  that  the  permitted  business  of  the  publican  or  of  the 
railway  company  is  essentially  different.  A  potion  from  the  one 
may  be  necessary  to  human  health,  nay,  pernaps,  in  some  cases, 
to  human  life ;  and  the  possibility  of  setting  a  broken  limb,  or  of 
regarding  the  dictates  of  filial  affection,  may,  in  certain  cases, 
imply  the  means  to  travel.  But  no  deed  of  mercy,  no  human 
urgency  whatever,  can  depend  on  the  open  doors  of  either  show 
house  or  mill. 

Thus,  then,  the  shutting  of  the  doors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
the  Sunday  is  a  wrong  to  no  one,  and  a  great  and  precious  prin- 
ciple is  conserved ;  whereas  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  would 
inflict  actual  iinury  on  hundreds,  and  seriously  compromise  that 
principle.  It  k>11ows  that  some  unmistakeable,  some  overwhehn- 
mg  positive  advantage  must  needs  be  assigned  still  to  justify  the 
opening  of  those  doors  on  that  day.  And  what  is  it  P  Nothins 
more  real  or  definite  than  a  supposed  promotion  of  the  "  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement  '  of  persons  in  and  around  the 
metropolis  who  can  visit  the  Palace  on  no  day  between  Sunday 
and  Sunday.  Now  we  might  prefer  the  question,  "To  what 
class  do  such  persons  chiefly  belong?"  that  we  might  be  enabled 
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to  judge  what  probable  effect  a  visifc  to  the  Palace  might  hare ; 
and  whether,  for  the  most  part,  such  persons  would  or  could 
make  the  yisit  on  the  Sunday  if  the  oppNortunitv  served.  But 
we  simply  answer,  that  the  influence  here  imputed  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  somewhat  wrong  in  kind,  and  vastly  magnified  in 
d^ree;  that  "intellectual  and  moral  culture,"  thouffk  incum- 
bent on.  every  one,  is  not  to  supersede  every  other  auty,  may 
not  be  pursued  irrespective  of  order  or  of  time,  in  all  circum- 
stances, at  any  cost,  in  spite  of  any  consequences;  and  that 
"intellectual  and  moral  improvement"  is  attainable  without  a 
Crystal  Palace  at  all.  "  Intellectual  and  moral  improvement "  is 
hardly  a  thing  which  can  be  thrust  upon  a  man,  with  or  without 
his  consent ;  it  implies  some  measure,  at  least,  of  faculty  and 
will  on  the  part  of  nim  whom  it  is  desirable  to  improve ;  and 
we  maintain  that  whoever  is  so  qualified  can  and  will  better  his 
head  and  his  heart  without,  if  need  be,  a  single  visit  to  Sydenham, 
certainly  without  scandalizing  the  religious  mind  of  his  country, 
or  taking  upon  himself  any  share  in  reducing  a  single  fellow 
being  to  sabhathless  misfare  and  sorrow. 

It  would,  in  sooth,  be  a  good  thing  to  sever  some  men  from  the 
lazy  and  low  habits,  the  folly  and  the  vice,  which  unhappily  wholly 
claun  them  on  every  sabbath  throughout  the  year.  But  would 
these  go  to  the  Palace  P  A  few  might,  we  dare  say.  Woxdd 
the  ordinary  labourer  go  P  We  appeal  to  the  individual  expe- 
rience of  our  readers,  whether  we  are  not  borne  out  in  stating 
that  a  labourer  is  rarely  or  never  .known  to  visit  anv  exhibition 
whatever  which  involves  an  outlay  of  twelve  pence  besides  rail- 
way fare  or  cab  hure.  Do  you  plead  for  the  skilled  workman  P 
Miiy  of  them  are  free  at  an  eany  hour  on  the  Saturd^ ;  thou- 
sands voluntarily  absent  themselves  from  work  on  the  Monday ; 
almost  all  can  and  do  take  a  holiday  whenever  they  choose.  It 
is  notorious  that  no  class  are  less  absolutely  tied;  assuredly; 
beyond  all  others,  ther  need  not  lose  one  iota  of  benefit  simply 
because  the  great  Syaenham  Exhibition  remains  closed  one  day 
of  the  seven. 

That  every  possible  good  accruing  from  an  opening  of  the 
Palace  on  the  day  set  apart  for  rest,  and  for  the  performance  of 
the  most  solemn  and  momentous  anti-secular  duties,  would  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  various  attendant  evil,  must, 
we  think,  appear  palpable  to  the  dispassionate  consideration  of 
the  enlightened  mind.  Who,  for  example,  would  be  indifferent 
to  the  moral  well-being  of  the  thousands  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  newly  left  to  their  own  care  and  guidance  P  They 
are  compassed  with  temptations  enough  already.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  lapse  too  frequently  from  the 
teachings  of  conscience  or  of  fond  and  solicitous  parents.  Of 
these,  too,  how  many  would  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Palace 
on  the  Sunday  be  just  sufficient  to  incline  their  whole  course 
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downward,  be  ihe  one  thing  only  wanting  to  |^sb|BO  tisiem  Iwad- 
long  into  that  genonl  Suiraay  ffi88ipatiQ&»  whi^  w  kmntes  of 
Mur  gaold  and  jMnitentiaries,  ior  the  greater  part,  eooear  m  sfcig- 
watiring  aa  the  dread  Btartiag-point  of  their  crtmiBak  carreer. 

A  word  with  "  WiBhweU,"  who  adrocatea  the^  opoiing  d  tite 
Gryatal  Pahioe  on  the  Sunday,  because  '^the  pnbise  woetld  he 
mcvally  imj^oved "  hj  the  power  whidb,  according  to  hk  iptii- 
"kmaphj,  the  £xhibitLon  «certs  of  "directing  the  enrrcat  of 
thoaght  to  the  great  First  Cause."  Does  ""Mr.  Widav>^'' 
serionsl^  affirm  t£it  this  is  not  far  more  likely  to»  ressit  from 
freqnenting  those  temples  in  which  the  greaA  f  iisfc  Caase  is 
opesily  proehumed  and  w<»rBlapped  P  fie  attribatea  a  degree  of 
xnofral  influence  to  art,  which  history  and  esperienee  do  not 
warrant.  Does  he  find  that  the  memorable  thirty  years  betweea 
1490  and  1&20»  in  which  flourished  sudi  demigode  of  art  as 
Leonardo  da  Yiaci»  Michael  Ang^,  Baphaei»  Uoneggie,  said 
Titian,  left  a  marked  moral  impress  on  society  m  dasssc  "hAj  ? 
At  this  day,  as  the  excellent  article  of  "HffeHkeld"  t^  «> 
brigands  and  robbers  habitually  visit  the  ineominrable  ^^eries 
of  Kome,  and  are  quite  adepts  in  estimating  the  xneants  of  a 
painting.  And  in  Munich,  the  most  e<mapicfu»aa  of  modera 
cities  for  the  studious  culttvation  of  the  fine  arts^  tibe  state  of 
public  morality  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  het,  that  out  of 
erery  hundred  births,  fifty  are  illegitimate. 

'*  Mr.  Wishwell "  expatiates,  in  glowii^  tarns,  on  the  wond^ 
and  the  glories  of  external  and  Tisible  nature;  but  we  canaot 
coaeeiYe  why,  in  order  "to  see  the  lily  and  the  rose,"  wenHut 
needs  have  the  Crystal  Palace  open  on  the  saUbath.  Surely  he 
requires  not  to  be  told  that  "  green  trees  with  proud  spreaoiag 
boughs,"  and  ^*  tiny  blooimng  dew-bent  flowera/'  are  hj  id 
means  peculiar  to  Sydenham  on  either  Sunday  or  Monto'* 
Granting  "that  the  ceremony  of  some  of  our  chmrehes"  be 
depi<»rably  ineffective  for  good,  what  then?  Why;  by  thiadiA' 
putant's  logic,  that  our  contemplations  can  be  directed  to  the 
displays  of  almighty  "  intelligence  and  power  "  only  by  a  Swday 
visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace ! 

For  religious  reasons,  as  ably  set  forth  by  "  Thrdkeld  "— fijr 
reasons  of  a  more  seeiJar  and  political  character,  which  we  have 
here  touched  on  rather  than  elaborately  wrought  out,  because  (f 
the  excessive  weakness  of  our  of^nents  in  debate,,  as  exemjihfifid 
by  the  vagaries  of  their  redoubtable  leader,  ^  Mr.  Wisliw^"--' 
we  conscientiously  and  boldly  affirm  that  parj&amettt  e&M  net 
posstbly  be  justified  in  sanctioning  the  opening  of  the,  Cijrstal 
Palace  on  Sundays.  SiAXOK. 


Hj£bb]>itabt  sin  ia  not  more  extraordinary  than  hareditaij 
jurisdiction. — ^mmerman. 
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AFFIBMATIYE  ABTICLB. — III. 

^  Those,  therefore,  who,  on  the  snthoritj  of  an  expression  occurring  onlj 
once  in  scriptnre,  keep  holj  a  sabbath  daj,  for  the  eonsecration  of  which  no 
divine  command  can  be  alleged,  ought  to  consider  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
8Qch  an  example,  and  the  consequences  with  which  it  is  likelj  to  be  followed 
in  the  interpretation  of  scripture." — MiUon. 

"  Ih  regard  to  the  ori^  of  the  sabbath,  we  maj  observe,  that 
irhatever  our  interpretation  maj  be,  God  conld  not  bo  said  really 
to  rest  at  any  period.  His  creative  energies  are  eternal  in  their 
operation,  and  what  we  call  the  fixed,  as  well  as  the  apparently 
more  Oiccasional  laws  of  nature,  are  alike  sustained  only  by  the 
ceaseless  interposition  of  his  hand,  and  could  neither  be  altered 
nor  suspended  from  any  inherent  necessity." 

We  cannot  reasonably  affirm  that  the  seventh  day  was  one  of 
relaxation  to  God.    Inaeed,  snch  an  opinion  would  be  entirely 
inconsistent  with  a  general  conception  of  an  omnipotence.    God- 
liness is  opposed  to  rest;   our  ideas  of  carnality  lead  us  to 
assume  simiiar  ones  of  a  Deity.    The  supposed  resting  could 
not  be  any  injunction  for  us  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  day  to 
formal  worship.    Tlie  very  constitution  of  our  nature  shows  that 
God  never  designed  that  even  the  seventh  day  should  be  one  of 
nninterrupted  rest.    There  are  labours  devolving  on  the  civilized 
which  are  not  only  necessavy,  but  also  essential,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  lives ;  and,  again,  we  have  the  same  need  oi  occupa- 
tion even  for  the  animal  creation.    The  very  fact  of  the  cow 
requiring  attention,  and  systematically  yielding  her  stores  of 
milk,  show  the  impossibility  of  a  suspension  of  labour.    That 
one  day  in  seven  has  been  apportioned  to  a  partial  suspension  of 
labour,  from  the  earliest  period,  we  readily  admit ;  but  we  deny 
its  being  observed,  or  yet  commanded  to  be  a  day  devoted  ex- 
clusively in  worship.    Originally  it  was  a  day  of  cessation ;  sub- 
Bequently  it  has  been  observed  both  as  a  da;^  of  rest  and  worship. 
To  show  that  these  views  have  been  entertained  by  some  of  the 
greatest  men  that  have  ever  lived,  we  will  give  a  few  instances. 
St.  Chrysostom,  whose   prayer  is  read  every  Sunday  in  all 
churches,  says,  "After  the  congregation  is  dismissed,  every  man 
^ay  apply  himself  to  his  lawful  business;"  and  St.  Athaniuius 
Kays,  "We  keep  no  sabbath  as  the  ancients  (^d,  except 'an 
^^ienial  sabbath,  which  shall   have   no  end."      Eusebius,  the 
^lesiastical  historian,  in  speaking   of  the    patriarchs,  says, 
"They  cared  not  for  corporal  circumcision — ^no  more  do  we ;  nor 
j^^*  the  observation  of  sabbaths — no  more  do  we."    The  cele- 
wated  John  Selden  wrote,  "  If  there  be  any  superstition  truly 
*nd  properly  so  called,  it  is  their  observing  the  sabbath  after  the 
Jewish  manner."    And  although  we  mi^t  adduce  volumes  of 
[Jpnions,  we  will  only  add  that  of  Dr.  Arnold  to  the  list  :— 
'  That  Sunday  should  be  a  day  of  greater  leisure  than  other  days. 
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and  of  the  suspension,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  tlie  common  business  of 
life,  I  Quite  allow,  but  then  I  should  hare  much  greater  indul- 
gence K>r  recreation  on  a  Sunday  than  you  might  have ;  and  if 
the  railway  entitles  the  people  in  the  great  towns  to  get  out  into 
the  countiy  on  a  Sunday,  I  should  think  it  a  yery  great  good." 
Such  are  the  opinions  of  some  of  earth's  great  worthies,  expressed 
clearly  and  unmistakably. 

We  will  now  sift  one  or  two  of  "  Threlkeld*s "  argnments. 
He  refers  us  to  a  number  of  scriptural  passages  in  support  of  the 
negatire  side  of  this  question ;  yet  subseijuently  he  ingenioosij 
moulds  those  very  sentences  to  suit  his  diction.  He  informs  ns 
that  "it  was  the  sabbath  God  blessed  and  hallowed^  not  the 
particular  day"  In  the  use  of  these  words  he  commits  a  most 
glaring  error ;  as,  in  another  portion  of  his  essay,  he  refers  us  to 
those  very  verses  in  which  it  is  said  that  "  the  seventh  day  is 
the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;"  and  again,  "  God  blessed  ih 
seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it."  Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to 
inform  "  Threlkeld  "  of  the  great  difference  in  meaning  between 
a  sabbath  and  ike  sabbath,  or  a  seventh  day  and  the  seventb  day 
'*  Threlkeld,"  therefore,  makes  an  affirmation  regarding  the  scrip- 
tures which  he  cawaot  substantiate  hy  a  single  passage  in  thf 
saered  book.  The  two  instances  adduced  from  that  vohtme 
clearly  refute  his  affirmation.  Verses  which  are  applicable  to 
one  man  are  applicable  to  all.  Yet  he  binds  us  with  words,  and 
then  actually  deviates  from  their  expressed  injunction,  when 
those  words  have  the  slightest  influence  on  his  mode  of  reason- 
ing. Surely  this  is  not  conducting  oneself  either  consistently  or 
"  worthily  in  the  debate." 

Again,  when  we  inform  "  Threlkeld "  of  the  influence  whicsh 
the  works  of  nature  have  on  the  human  mind,  he  retorts,  "  Yet 
what  have  the  most  splendid  picture  galleries  in  Europe  done 
for  the  demoralized  population  around?"  and  then  quotes  the 
following  passage  in  support  of  his  assertion : — "  It  is  well  known 
that  the  brigands  and  mountain  robbers  in  the  vicinity  of  £omc 
pay  regular  visits  to  the  picture  galleries  in  that  great  metro- 
polis of  ancient  art."  We  wonder  what  inference  any  reasonable 
mind  can  gather  from  this.  Certainly  not  that  the  painting? 
demoralize  and  make  thieves  of  the  population, — as  "  Tmrelkeld " 
presumes, — but  that  those  classes  move  with  the  crowd,  as  the 
most  fitting  time  for  their  reaping  that  which  they  have  not 
sown.  He  infers  that  such  characters  would  visit  the  Palace; 
and  we  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  protect  either  it  or  any  public  building,  however  good  in 
design,  from  craving  thieves  and  the  "  shame  of  w<»nanhood." 
Still  this  would  not  justify  our  closing  Uie  building  from  tl>£ 
lionest  thousands.  Indeed,  on  this  false  mode  of  reaaoning  we 
should  have  to  close  every  public  place.  Not  only  would  oar 
Crystal  Palace  have  to  be  closed  during  the  seven  days  of  the 
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week,  but  also  ihe  yery  inBtitatioiui  which  '' Threlkeld "  is 
laboimng  to  uphold,  as  we  haye  had  numerouB  instaaoes  of 
"  blade  sheep  "  eyen  in  Christ's  fold. 

When  we  are  told  that  paintings  are  haneful  productions — 
that  nature  is  a  substance  whidi  tendeth  to  leaa  man's  mind 
from  his  Creator^-we  are  cautious  of  receiving  such  tainted 
doctrines,  and  would  rather  allow  our  reason  to  ffuide  us,  than 
our  prejudices  to  blind  us.  We  will  put  a  test  to  the  afSrmatioii. 
If  a  large  eollection  of  "  splendid  paintings  "  are  injurious,  a 
small  o^lection  must  necessarily  be  more  so.  Therefore  the 
wails  of  our  homes  are  jotted  with  pernicious  and  depraying 
work»->which  conclusion  runs  in  opposition  to  what  is  almost 
tmiyersally  acknowledged,  that  paintings  make  a  home  cheerful, 
without  containing  the  alloy  of  ungodliness. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  who  would  not  object  to  the  Palace 
being  opened,  but  conceiye  that  it  would  only  be  a  precedent  to 
the  opening  of  other  public  places,  and  ultimately  to  a  conyersion 
of  the  sabbath  into  a  general  work-day.    As  such  an  apprehen- 
sion arises  entirely  from  too  much  anxiety  and  an  excessiye 
nervous  tem]perament,  we  wiU  endeayour  to  elucidate  the  matter 
with  as  Utile  party  feehng  as  nossible.    Look  at  the  general 
aspect  of  society.    Beyiew  its  oiSerent  acts  and  general  ten- 
dencies in  bygone  ages,  and  any  unbiassed  mind  win  admit  that 
it  is  the  Ml  of  the  community  to  itiTniniab  rather  than  to  in- 
crease the  hours  of  labour.    Whether  we  look  back  to  the  days 
of  blmd  idolatry,  or  to  those  of  sceptical  infidelity,  or  even  to 
those  of  seourgefVil  papishism,  we  shsul  find  that  the  sabbath  has 
never  been  more  tmhersalfy  observed  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.    To  allay  the  apprehension,  we  may  notice  the  reforms 
which  have  been  enacted  during  the  last  half  century.    The  ten 
hours'  bills  and  the  Saturday  half-holidays  are  both  indubitable 
proofe  of  our  assertion.    There  is,  then,  not  only  a  law  to  abstain 
&om  general  labour  on  the  sabbath,  but  there  is  also  a  desire 
amongst  the  people  to  make  it  a  day  of  general  cessation. 
Again,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  public  to  keep  it  as  such,  as  the 
working  on  that  day  would  not  only  be  detrimental  to  the 
operatives,  but  also  exceedingly  unprofitable  to  the  employers. 
Mature  requires  a  periodical  rest,  and  all  classes  are  alike  inter- 
ested and  benefited  by  its  observance. 

The  leading  paper  m  the  metropolis  says,  "  Of  course  it  takes 
only  a  drop  of  mk  and  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  pronounce  any  poor 
creature,  who  gets  into  a  boat  or  an  omnibus  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon, '  a  child  of  perdition,'  and  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him.  This  is  not  the  way  to  make  anybody  better.  It  has 
made  many  a  bad  man  and  many  a  hypocrite,  but  it  tells  nothing, 
teaches  nothing,  and  comes  to  nothing,  but  darkness  and  bondage 
in  body  and  sou).  No  doubt  all  people  could  spend  the  Sunday 
mnch  better  than  they  do.    In  private  society  it  is  a  high  and 
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precious  ^  to  be  able  and  ready  to  guide  a  Sunday  eveniiig's 
oonyersation  to  the  holy  purposes  of  uie  day.    But  this  is  only 
to  be  done  by  initiating,  suggesting,  and  supplying  the  topics. 
It  is  not  to  be  done  by  tnrowing  a  wet  blanket  on  every  spaik  of 
wit,  or  burst  of  feeling,  or  natural  expression  that  may  break 
ihrouffh  the  tedium  of  the  day."    Our  end  m&j  be  well  served 
by  reference  to  the  constitution  of  sodet^r,  wluch  compriges  a 
^uurisee  party,  a  liberal  party,  and  an  irrelie^ious  one.   The 
former  are  zealous  but  unwisely  restrictive,  and  would  enact  a 
score  of  acts  of  parliament  to  force  the  unwilling  mind  into  the 
house  of  God.    The  liberal  section  aim,  by  persuasion,  to  leai, 
rather  than  to  compel;  knowing  that  man  is  a  compound  of 
mind  and  flesh,  they  stnve  to  concoct  means  to  divert  the  earthly 
nature  into  the  way  of  spirituality.    The  last  section  is  the 
depraved  and  ungodly,  a  class  that  are  continually  Bov'mg  the 
seeds  of  their  evuness.    It  is  to  this  latter  class  that  we  must 
give  a  helping  hand ;  and  a  slight  acquaintance  with  them  ^ill 
naturally  suggest  to  our  minds  the  best  way  to  deal  with  them. 
They  abhor  religion  as  thev  do  hell,  and  have  the  same  bitter 
enmity  against  ]profes6ing  Christians.    A  something,  therefore,  is 
needed  wnich  will  embue  recreation,  and  point  the  mind  to  its 
Maker ;  and  such  a  desideratum  would  be  attained  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

In  the  first  place,  all  persons  would  be  required  to  conduct 
themselves  witn  propriety ;  and  this  alone  would  have  a  great 
moral  tendency  on  the  mmds  of  all  parties  present.  Their  pro- 
pensities would  be  curbed,  and  a  recognition  of  law  necessanlv 
embued.  The  observation  also  of  those  magnificent  works  would 
tend  to  refine  the  tastes  of  the  vicious,  and  point  their  minds  to 
a  great  First  Cause.  Some  persons,  however,  believe  that  nature 
has  a  tendency  to  direct  the  mind  from  God  rather  than  to  him. 
Still  such  is  only  the  belief  of  the  few,  and  a  minute  investi- 
gation would  satisfy  any  reasonable  beings  of  the  fallacy  of  it. 

God  designed  the  most  beautiful  works  of  nature  for  Adam's 
innocency.  Yet  few,  having  a  belief  in  him,  will  afiBrm  that  he 
designed  them  to  divert  man's  thoughts  from  heaven  and  the 
Creator  to  earth  and  the  creature. 

If  we  wish  to  improve  anyone,  we  must  not  designate  him  as  a 
child  of  perdition,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  or  yet 
compel  him  to  do  that  which  he  detests.  We  must  use  rational 
means.  We  might  just  as  well  wish  for  the  moon  as  the  refor- 
mation of  society  by  any  compulsive  method.  The  mind  must 
be  guided  and  advised,  as  we  never  have  nor  ever  can  force 
religion  on  the  multitude. 

•Other  pressing  matters  prevent  our  giving  a  more  lengthened 
oissertation.  Our  aim,  however,  will  be  attained,  and  mankind 
oenefited,  if  we  have  engendered  a  more  reasonable  and  christian 
•pint,  and  done  the  least  towards  lessening  the    bigoted,  the 
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popish,  and  the  Pharisee  feeling  that  too  freanently  pervade  our 
acts,  and  blast  the  most  promising  buds  of  reiorm. 
Manchester,  J.  L.  Wishwbll. 


THE  IMITATION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Thb  finest  of  christian  books  next  to  the  eospel  sprang,  like 

it,  from  the  horror  of  death.    The  death  of  tne  ancient  world, 

the  death  of  the  middle  a^es,  bore  those  germs  of  life.    The 

first  known  MSS.  of  the  middle  age  seem  to  belong  to  the  end 

of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenthr 

From  1421  the  copies  became  innumerable — -twenty  were  found 

in  one  monastery  alone.    The  newly-born  art  of  printing  was 

chiefly  employed  in  reproducing  the  "Imitation.'     There  are 

two  thousand  editions  of  it  in  Latin,  a  thousand  in  French,  with 

sixty  different  traoslations ;  in  Italian  thirty.    All  nations  have 

laid  claim  to  this  book  universal  of  Christianity  as  to  a  national 

work.    The  French  point  out  the  Gallicisms  in  it,  the  Italians 

the  Italicisms,  the  Germans  the  Germanisms.    All  orders  of  the 

priesthood,  which  are,  as  it  were,  so  many  nations  of  the  church, 

equally  contest  the  authorship  of  the  **  Imitation."    Thepriesta 

claim  it  for  Gerson,  the  canons  regular  for  Thomas  a  Sernpis. 

The  monks  for  one  Gerson,  a  Benedictine.    Many  others,  too,. 

might  advance  pretensions  to  it,  for  we  find  in  it  passages  from 

all  saints,  all  doctors.     St.  Francis  de  Sales  alone  has  pierced  to 

the  truth  of  this  doubtful  matter.    "  Its  author,"  he  says,  "  is 

the  Holy  Ghost."    Nor  is  the  date  less  a  point  of  controversy  than 

the  author  and  his  country.    The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  the 

fifteenth  centuries  claim  tne  honour.    It  is  in  the  fifteenth  that 

the  book  makes  a  sensation  and  becomes  popular,  but  it  wears 

all  the  appearance  of  having  seen  the  light  at  an  earlier  period, 

and  of  having  been  prepared  in  preceding  ages. 


Thb  Dutt  of  bvbby  okb  to  Aid  ik  the  Pbbsebvation  of  a 
Fbeb  GovBBNiCEiiT. — If  WO  are  bound  to  protect  a  neighbour, 
or  even  an  enemy,  from  violence,  to  give  him  raiment  when  he  is 
naked,  or  food  when  he  is  hungry,  much  more  ought  we  to  do 
our  part  toward  the  preservation  of  a  free  government ;  the  only 
basis  on  which  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  can  securely 
rest.  He  who  breaks  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and  delivers  a  nation 
from  thraldom,  forms,  in  my  opinion,  the  noblest  comment  on 
the  great  law  of  love,  whilst  he  distributes  the  greatest  blessing 
which  man  can  receive  from  man ;  but  next  to  that  is  the  merit 
of  him,  who,  in  times  like  the  present,  watches  over  the  edifice 
of  public  liberty,  repairs  its  foundations,  and  strengthens  its 
cement,  when  he  beholds  it  hastening  to  decay. — Robert  HalL 

2c 
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GALILEO. 

A  BETEOBFBCT  of  tko  past  wiU  ghow  tliat  in  tlie  midst  of  ind«- 
fspreeA  ignoranee  and  superstitioii,  aooompanied,  as  sudi  eeneraUj 
is,  with  old  and  inreterate  prejudices,  a  stray  indiridTuu  will  be 
found,  in  whom  genius  sheds  some  bright  rays  throngh  the  sur- 
roonding  gloom.  We  dwdl  on  sneh  with  feelings  of  mingled 
^asure  and  pain;  gratified  to  observe  truths  made  known  for 
the  first  time  to  humanity,  and  openly  asserted  in  the  faee  of 
opposing  bigotry,  and  false,  though  time-nonoured  |)reeonception8; 
-while  we  heave  a  sigh,  coupled  with  a  sort  of  honest  indignation, 
at  the  treatment  those  truths  and  truth-seeking  individnals  re- 
o^yed  from  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  the  very  opposite  ou^ht 
to  have  been  displayed.  Among  those  who  have  oistinguiimed 
themselves  in  this  respect,  Galueo  is  entitled  to  a  jvrominent 
position. 

Notwithstandinff  the  progress  made  in  Italy  during  the  siz- 
teentii  century  in  literature  and  jpiuntine,  so  as  to  be  termed,  in 
that  particular,  "  the  gold^i  age,'  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  sculp - 
tore  and  architecture,  yet  it  appears  that  the  various  branches 
of  science  Yceee  most  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  sublimities  of 
astronomy  obscured  and  distoiied  by  the  falsities  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system.  When  erroneous  dogmas  are  once  established  and  long 
received  as  the  truth,  littl^  inquiry  as  to  their  tenability  is  usuallr 
made,  and  ignorance  and  error^  undisturbed,  exercise  their  degrad- 
ing influence.  Galileo,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  to  be  fettered 
by  the  opinions  of  the  day,  but  boldly  made  inquiry,  and  rejected 
what  did  not  stand  the  test  of  reason,  and  contradicted  plain 
facts,  although  at  the  same  time  held  up  as'  infallible,  and  main- 
tained at  all  costs  against  thiB  least  appearance  of  innovation. 
He  early  displayed  that  sgixit  of  inquiry  and^  independ^ice  of 
thought  whicn  afterwards  so  mudli  characterized  him.  Being 
plac^  at  the  University  of  Pisa  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the 
young  student  soon  distinguished  himselij  not  only  by  his 
capabilities,  but  also  1^  his  superior  powers  of  application.  The 
first  work  of  Galileo,  which  was  an  essajr  on  the  **  Hydrostatic 
Balance,"  excited  attention,  and  secured  for  him  the  acquaintance 
of  Guido  Ubaldi,  a  learned  Pisan,  who  recognized  his  rare  gifts 
and  showed  a  warm  interest  in  his  progress?  Although  designed 
for  the  medical  profession,  he  showed  so  decided  a  bent  for  the 
pursuit  of  science,  that  the  study  of  medicine  was  laid  aside, 
^uth  the  reluctant  consent  of  his  father,  who  knew  very  w^ 
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Hai  the  latter  would  be  a  mueh  sur^  road  to  respectability  and 
worldly  comfort. 

The  piomss  of  GhdUeo  in  philosopbtc  tratb  was  maintained 
against  a  keen  oppoflitioa  by  the  abettors  of  the  baseless  and 
indefensiUe  dogmas  then  tao^ht  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  day. 
IJbaldi  socoeeded  in  introducing  hun  to  the  Grand  Duke  Fer^ 
dinaad  I.  de'  Medici,  who  appointed  him»  in  1589,  when  only  in 
liis  twentr-fifth  year,  to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Pisa.    This 
office,  altnough  most  oongenial  to  his  tastes,  yet  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  had  to  assume  the  disagreeable  position  of 
supporting,  in  his  turn,  doctrines  whii^  he  deariy  saw  could  not 
bear  a  candid  examination.    This,  howerer,  he  did  not  long 
submit  to,  and,  as  occasion  ofiered,  assailed  these  errors,  not  by 
mere  assertions  to  the  contrary,  but  by  incontestable  facts  and 
setf-erident  demonstrationt.    One  of  the  erroneous  dogmas  held 
at  that  time  was,  that  bodies  of  unequal  weights  will  mil  to  the 
ground  with  a  Telocity  proportioned  to  their  relative  difference 
in  that  respect.    Galileo,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
formed  a  printer  notion  of  the  material  nature  of  the  atmosphere, 
at  once  saw  the  futile  character  of  this  established  tenet,  and 
justly  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the  descent  of  various  sub^ 
Btanoes  to  the  unequal  resistance  of  the  air.    In  order  publidy 
to  settle  this  disputed  point,  he  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  famous 
Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  flrom  which  he  let  fall  a 
nomoer  of  substances,  .differing  considerably  in  weight,  all  of 
which  came  to  the  ground  at  so  short  intervals  as  at  once  to 
exhibit  the  incorrectness  of  the  popular  belief  in  this  respect, 
like  other  material  substances,  he  supposed  that,  however  com* 
pantively  little^  the  atmosphere  must  have  weight:  and  an 
locident  occurred  which  very  well  iUustrated,  if  not  proved  (at 
least,  to  his  own  satisfiiction),  the  correctness  of  this  idea.    In 
the  course  of  the  erection  of  certain  public  works  under  the 
ttnpioes  of  the  then  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  water, 
it  was  nerc^ved,  could  not  be  made  to  rise  higher  in  the  pumps 
than  about  thirty-two  feet.    The  reason  then  alleged  for  water 
naing  in  a  pump  was,  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum ;  but  when  it 
was  found  that  after  all  the  rise  of  the  water  was  limited,  the 
dopia  had  to  be  mended ;  and  instead  of  sajring  that  "  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,"  it  was  necessary  to  say,  "she  abhors  it  only 
to  the  heifi^t  of  ten  yards  or  so^"    Galileo,  however,  conjectured, 
Aod  rightly,  that  the  water  rose  from  tiie  pressure  of  the  at* 
jBosphere ;  andas  its  weight  was  limited,  it  would  only  cause  the 
hqinl  element  to  rise  to  a  point  at  which  it  would  be  counter- 
^^^Wsed  by  it.    Torricelli,  a  disciple  of  our  philosopher,  carried 
OQt  the  idea,  whidh  resulted  in  the  mvention  by  him  of  that  usefid 
Bcientific  instrument,  the  barometer. 

'^  views  maintained  by  Gbilileo^  and  the  able  manner  in 
Wttch  he  defisnded  tham,  so  threatened  the  downfal  of  the 
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exisimg  philosophy,  that  nothing  less  than  his  removal  would 
Batisfy  his  opponents.    They  did  not  oppose  him  by  fair  means — 
for  they  coiua  not — ^but  rabed  snch  a  persecution  and  annoyance 
against  him,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  res^  his  office  and 
set  out  for  Florence.    There  he  was  well  received  by  some  of 
his  friends,  and  met  his  former  supporter,  Guido  Ubaldi,  who 
also  on  this  occasion  rendered  him  valuable  assistance.    He  was 
now  appointed  to  occupy  liie  mathematical  chair  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua,  and  though  he  was  enffaged  only  for  the  space 
-of  six  years,  yet,  at  the  expiry  of  which,  was  re-ap^ointed  for 
the  same  period  with  increased  salary.    Still  continuing  his 
.inquiries  while  holding  this  situation,  he  invented  the  ther- 
4nometer,  and  the  proportional  compass,  or  sector ;  and  vnrote 
aome  useful  treatises  on  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  other  sub- 
iects.    But  perhaps  the  most  important  discovery,  or  rather 
mvention,  ever  made  by  this  remarkable  man,  was  that  of  the 
telescope,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  before  quitting  Padua, 
where  ne  received  that  encouragement  to  which  he  was  so  much 
a  stranger  in  after  years.    In  narrating  this  discovery,  we  c^- 
not  do  better  than  make  the  following  quotation  from  one  of  hw 
biographers :— "  The  year  1609  was  signalized  by  a  discovery  on 
the  part  of  Galileo  which  forms  one  of  the  most  solid  foundations 
of  his  glory.    In  the  month  of  April  a  rumour  was  circulated  m 
Venice  that  a  Dutchman  had  presented  to  Count  Maurice,  oj 
Nassau,  an  instrument,  by  which  means  distant  objects  appeared 
as  if  they  were  near  at  hand.     On  this  slight  and  cursory  hint, 
Galileo  immediately  applied  himself  to  discover  whether  the 
thing    was    possible,    conformably  with    the    passage   of  the 
luminous  rays  through  spherical  glasses  of  various  forms.    Some 
attempts  made  with  lenses,  which  he  had  at  hand,  produced  the 
desired  effect ;  and  next  day  he  gave  an  account  of  his  success  to 
his  friends,  which,  in  fact,  was  nothing  less  than  the  invention 
of  the  telescope.    A  short  time  afterwards,  he  presented  sever^ 
of  these  instruments  to  the  senate  of  Venice,  accompanied  witn 
a  description,  in  which  he  unfolded  the  immense  consequences 
for  nautical  and  astronomical  observations  which  would  certainly 
result  from  the  discovery ;  and  in  recompense  of  his  ingenuity, 
his  commission  as  professor  was  continued  for  life,  with  ^ 
allowance  of  salary  triple  that  which  he  had  previously  received. 
Galileo  neglected  nothmg  calculated  to  evince  his  gratitude,  ot 
to  add  to  the  claims  whi<3i  had  merited  these  favours.    Indefiiti- 
gable  in  his  researches,  he  invented  the  microscope;  he  bIbo 
improved  the  telescope,  and  soon  brought  it  to  a  state  fit  to  be 
applied  to  the  observation  of  the  heavens.    He  then  perceived 
what  as  yet  no  mortal  eye  had  ever  seen, — the  surface  of  the 
'iioon,  like  that  of  the  earth,  bristled  with  high  mountains  and 
ploughed  with  deep  valleys ;  Venus,  presenting,  like  die  mooD» 
Phases  which  prove  her  rotundity ;  Jupiter,  environed  with  four 
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8ftteUite0,  who  aooompuny  him  in  his  coiirse;  the  milky  way; 
the  nebolse;  in  a  word,  the  whole  heayens,  bespangled  with  a 
coantless  multitade  of  stars,  too  small  to  be  even  perceived  by 
the  naked  eve.    It  is  more  easy  to  conceiTe  than  describe  the 
pleasure  and  delight  which  the  first  view  of  so  many  wonders 
mnst  hanre  inspirM.  him  withal,  as  well  as  the  admiration  which 
they  ooold  not  hSL  to  produce  when  they  were  known.    A  few 
days  harin^  sufficed  to  pass  them  in  review,  he  hastened  to 
aimounoe  bis  observations  to  the  world,  in  a  publication  entitled 
'Nnneias  Siderens;  or,  Celestial  Courier,'  which  he  dedicated 
to  Ihe  prineea  of  Media,  and  which  he  continued  at  intervals  in 
proportion  as  he  discovered  new  objects.     He  also  observed  thai 
Satisn  sometimes  appeared  under  the  form  of  a  simple  disc,  and 
sometimes  with  two  appendages,  which  seemed  two  small  planets ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  another  astronomer,  Huvffens,  to  de» 
moQstrste  that  these  appearances  were  producea  by  the  rinc 
with  which   Saturn   is    smrrounded.      Galileo  also  discovered 
moveable  spots  on  the  fflobe  or  disc  of  the  sun,  whom  the 
peripatetiea  had  dedared  incorruptible,  and  did  not  hesitate 
&0D1  these  to  infer  the  rotation  of  that  planet.    He  remarked 
that  feeble  light  which,  in  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  moon, 
renders  visible,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  the  part  of  her  disc 
wlodi  is  not  then  directly  enlightened  by  the  sun ;  and  he  con- 
(dnded  rightly  that  this  eff^t  was  owing  to  the  light  reflected 
towards  me  moon  by  the  earth.    The  continued  observation  of 
the  spots  of  the  moon  satisfied  him  that  that  planet  always  pre- 
sents nearly  the  same  ss^t ;  but  in  these  he  nevertheless  re- 
cognked  a  speciee  of  periodic  oscillation,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  «f  hbration,  the  exact  laws  of  which  were  afterwards  made 
known  by  Dominic  Cassini.    In  a  word,  not  less  nrofound  in 
ibttowing  new  truths  to  their  consequences  than  suotile  in  dis- 
oovering  tl^m,  Garlileo  perceived  the  use  to  which  the  motions 
and  edipses  ci  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  might  be  turned  for  the 
n^AMore  <tf  longitudes;  and  he  even  undertook  to  make  a  sufficient 
immber  of  observations  of  these  stars  to  enable  him  to  construct 
tables ^r  the  use  of  navigators." 

Galileo  being  invited  to  Florence  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Toaeanv,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Mathematician  Ertraordi- 
^^)  ne  left  his  comfortable  situation  at  Padua.    However 
™uig  the  Grand  Duke  might  be  to  afford  liberal  encourage- 
ment m  the  proseeution  of  lus  inquiries,  yet,  being  subservient 
^  the  eourt  of  Borne,  he  soon  found  his  mistake  in  quitting  Hie 
Jeaetian  states  for  the  capital  of  Tuscany.    Though  he  had 
"lends  in  Florence,  he  had  also  enemies,  who  speedily  assailed 
sad  reported  him  to  the  Inquisition,  whose  cruel  bigotry  and 
Btnpid  ignorance,  as  displayed  in  the  manner  it  dealt  with  him, 
S'^i^ng  arguments  against  popish  infallibility. 
•Ae  Ptolemaic  system  of  philosophy,  though  half  a  century 

2  c2 
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before  slialten  by  tbe  disooyeries  of  Copernicus,  \cas  Btill  nudn- 
tained ;  and,  impressed  with  the  infalliole  seal  of  the  church  of 
Some,  it  was  neld  as  scriptural,  and  consequent,  any  one 
attempting  to  eainsay,  was  denounced  a  heretic.  This  theory, 
among  other  thinffs,  held  that  *'  all  the  celestial  bodies  were 
perfectly  round,  self-luminous,  and  not  corrupted  by  any  terres- 
trial tarnish;"  that  the  sun,  being  the  centre  of  the  rmiverse, 
did  move  roimd  the  earth  from  east  to  west.  It  is  astonishing 
bow  far  Copernicus  went  in  his  discoyeries  without  the  aid  of 
the  telescope.  His  only  substitute  for  it  was  a  rude  triangle 
made  of  wood  by  his  own  hands,  by  means  of  which,  however, 
he  completed  his  great  work  on  the  reyolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  GaJileo,  having  a  great  advantage  over  Copernicus  in 
the  telescope,  confirmea  the  discoveries  of  the  latter.  Indeed, 
the  simplicity  of  the  Copemican  theory,  when  compared  with 
the  Ptolemaic,  commends  itself  to  every  candid  thinker,  and  the 
discriminating  mind  of  Galileo  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  as  he 
did  not  fail  to  avow,  its  correctness.  Instead  of  holding  that 
the  celestial  bodies  were  perfectly  round  and  self-luminous,  he 
affirmed  that,  like  the  earth,  the  moon  was  irregular  in.  its 
surface,  received  its  light  from  the  sun,  and  was  possibly  in- 
habited ;  and  instead  of  supporting  the  notion  that  they  were 
uncorrupted  by  any  terrestrial  tarnish,  he  declared  there  were 
spots  on  the  sun,  wnich  has  since  been  amply  confirmed.  How- 
ever correct  and  ably  supported  by  souna  arguments  GiJileo'a 
views  might  be,  it  appears  they  made  little  impression  in  hia 
favour  on  his  enemies,  who  employed  all  available  means  to  brin^ 
into  discredit  them  as  well  as  himself.  Sidicule  and  falsehood 
were  resorted  to,  and  he  finally  was  held  up  as  a  heretic  who  wished 
to  deceive  the  people.  In  the  defence  which  he  made  to  the 
latter  charge,  a  sentence  occurs  which  shows  how  well  he  could 
assign  a  proper  place  for  the  book  of  nature  without  encroaching 
on  that  of  revelation.  It  is  the  following : — "  In  these  and  sucffl 
other  positions,  which  are  not  directly  articles  of  faith,  no  man 
doubts  but  his  holiness  has  always  an  absolute  power  of  admit- 
ting or  condemning  them ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
creature  to  make  them  to  be  true  or  false,  otherwise  than  of  their 
own  nature  and  in  fact  they  are."  His  arguments  completely 
failed  to  avert  the  persecution  hanging  over  him.  The  Inqjw- 
sition  ordered  depositions  to  be  drawn  up  against  him.  B^ 
appeared  personally  at  Home,  and  by  his  arguments  temporarily 
silenced  his  persecutors,  and  afterwards  obtained  an  interview 
With  the  pope,  by  whom  he  was  required  to  abstain  from  teach- 
jng  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the  Copemican  theory  relative  to 
tne  motion  of  the  earth.  Afterwards  an  assembly  of  Eomish 
^ignitaries  issued  a  deliverance,  denying  as  incorrect  and 
neretical  the  doctrines  held  by  GalUeo,  of  the  truth  of  which, 
y  nis  own  unwearied  observations,  he  had  not  the  least  doubt. 
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Being  now  interdicted  from  teaching  these  interesting  tmtliB, 

Galileo,  like  his  predecessor,  Copernicus,  proceeded  to  bring 

together  and   arrange   his  proofs   relative  to  the  motion  m 

the  earth,  and  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  regarding  the 

heayenly  bodies,  and  publish  Uiem  to  the  world.    It  is,  pemaps, 

imneceBsary  to  enumerate  the  many  formidable  obstacles  he  had 

to  contend  against,  ere  he  succeeded  in  publishing  this  elaborate 

work,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  sixteen  years ;  out,  in  spite  of 

them  all,  it  appeared  before  the  e^^es  of  the  world  in  1632.    If 

the  teaching  of  Gralileo  was  offensive  to  the  bigoted  supporters 

of  error,  not  less  so  was  his  book ;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  much 

otherwise  expected,   considering  the  character  of  those  with 

whom  he  had  to  deal.    His  opponents  persuaded  the  pope  that 

a  part  of  the  work  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  turning  him 

to  ridicule;  and  notwithstanding  influential  attempts  made  to 

prevent  it,  he  was  summoned  to  answer  before  the  Inquisition 

for  what  he  had  dared  to  broach,  and  his  work  condemned  by 

that  arbitrary  court.    His  book  was  now  prohibited  from  being 

either  published  or  perused,  and  himself  condemned  to  prison 

as  lon^  as  the  Inquisition  thought  proper;  and  among  other 

acts  of  intolerant  persecution,  he  was  compelled,  on  his  knees,  to 

declare  to  the  following  effect : — **  I  abjure,  curse,  and  detest  the 

error  and  heresy  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  promise  never 

more  to  assert,  verbally  or  in  writing,  that  the  sun  is  the  centre 

of  the  system,  or  that  the  earth  is  not  tiie  centre  of  the  universe, 

or  that  it  is  moveable."    Upon  rising  after  doing  so,  he  is  said 

to  have  remarked  to  one  oeside  him,  "  It  moves  still."    We 

caimot  regard  this  transaction  but  as  one  of  the  most  barbarous 

which  history  records  against  humanity.    It  has  been  supposed, 

and  not  wiwout  foun^ition,  that  Galileo  was  put  to  tne  rack 

before  he  consented  to  abjure  what  he  knew  to  be  true.    He 

^ad  ever  afterwards  kept  in  confinement  by  the  Inquisition,  by 

whom  he  was  allowed  small  liberties  indeed ;  but  in  nis  solitude 

lie  composed  a  work  entitled  "  Dialogues  on  Motion,"  which  he 

thought  was  of  such  a  nature  as  womd  cause  no  offence  to  his 

enemies.    It  was  printed  some  years  afterwards  by  a  Dutehman ; 

for  such  were  the  terrors  of  tiie  Inquisition,  that  none  in  Italy 

were  found  daring  enough  to  attempt  it.    At  length,  weighed 

^wn  by  old  age  and  accumulated  afflictions,  Gkdileo  endea  his 

^ys ;  but  his  name  will  be  handed  down  to  latest  generations  as 

one  far  above  the  men  of  his  age,  and  as  one  who  made  some  of 

tbe  most  important  contributions  to  science  under  the  sternest 

Acuities. 

In  contemplating  such  a  character,  we  are  at  first  sight  led  to 
l^^t  that,  instead  of  living  in  an  uncongenial,  bigoted  age,  he 
^  not  rather  flourished  m  the  nineteenth  century,  when  his 
^erits  would  have  been  appreciated,  and  himself  honoured  as  one 
deserving  adnuration.    ISew  truths,  however,  must  needs  be 
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introduced  by  tome  one,  and  those  who  do  so  will  generally  find 
thst,  like  the  Tuscui  philosopher,  they  will  hare  Sieir  enemies, 
who,  from  certain  motiYes  or  piejadioes,  will  do  their  utmost  to 
bdfle  them.    The  place,  therefore,  assigned  to  G&lileo  by  tihe 
omnipotent  Baler  of  the  nniyerse  was  an  important  one.   Had 
he  or  some  similar  hidiyidnal  not  occupied  such  a  place  at  rodi  a 
time,  for  aught  we  know,  the  world  wonld  hare  been  behind  in 
many  things,  eren  at  the  present  day,  to  a  degree  of  whicli  we 
can  form  no  adequate  conception.    How  easy  was  it  to  sail  to 
America  after  it  was  disoorered  by  Golmnbns !  and  how  oom- 
paratiyely  easy  is  it  to  follow  ont  and  mi^e  additionB  to  the 
rarioas  sciences,  when  their  first  prindiples  are  disooyered  and 
clearly  laid  down.    It  is  the  ease  with  which  information  is  now 
acquired,  compared  with  former  times,  which  is  one  great  canse 
of  the  soperior  intelligence  and  adyancement  of  the  nineteesith 
centory. 


CHXSiiCTXE  OF  EiLEiOH. — ^With  aU  these  higher  elements  of 
character  Saleig^  joined  a  violent  ambition,  a  stern  pnde,  and 
an  unbounded  passion  for  renown.  Tbese  latter  passions,  fos- 
tered by  the  circnmstances  amid  which  he  was  thrown,  soon 
overmastered  his  religions  and  poetical  impulses,  and  droye  him 
from  that  calm  haren  of  rest  which  ^s  fancy  dwelt  upon  so 
fondly  in  moments  of  reflection,  to  take  part  in  the  most  actire 
and  least  scrupulous  movements  of  the  time.  He  became  a 
soldier,  fearless,  cruel,  and  unsparing;  a  courtier,  intriguing, 
dark,  revengeful;  a  buccaneer,  who  pursued  his  prev  witii  as 
little  remorse  of  conscience  as  a  Slid  Cfr  a  Morgan ;  ana  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  amid  the  storms  of  violent  passion  which  so  in- 
cessantly agitated  his  breast,  his  life  could  n^ver  have  be«n 
happy,  and  that  he  must  often  have  recurred  with  a  bitter  pang 
to  the  sense  of  what  it  might  have  beai  had  he  lived  true  to  the 
purer  and  better  part  of  his  nature. 

JusTica.— We  ought  always  to  deal  justly,  not  only  to  Aose 
who  are  just  to  us,  but  likewise  with  those  who  endeavour  tj 
injure  us.  And  this,  too,  for  fear  lest  by  rendering  them  evil 
for  evil,  we  should  fall  into  the  same  vice.  So  we  ought  like- 
wise to  have  friendship ;  that  is  to  say,  humanity  and  g9od  will> 
for  all  who  axe  of  tiie  same  nature  with  us. — Hieroeles. 

Hkamh.— O  blessed  health!  thou  art  above  all  gold  and 
treasure ;  'tis  thou  who  enlargest  the  soul,  and  openest  all  it" 
powers  to  receive  instraction,  and  to  relish  virtne.  He  that  has 
thee  has  ittle  more  to  wish  for;  and  he  that  is  so  wretched  as 

ft?°*  ^ee,  wants  everytiiing  with  tiiee. — Steme, 
..  *j^*®piTs. — ^^  ^^'^  receives  a  good  turn  should  never  fdige* 

»  u«  who  does  one,  should  never  remember  it.— C5*arro». 
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LESSONS   ON   FEENCH. 

BY  W.   7.   CHAHPION,  i..B. 
PABT  IL—THE  INFLEXIONS. 

{Continued  from  page  179.) 

Bj  mfleonofu  we  mean  the  changes  which  words  undergo  to  express  nnmberi 
gender,  case,  mood,  tense,  person,  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  inflexions  of  a  lan- 
guage no  one  can  speak  it  correctly. 

There  are  two  wajs  of  learning  them.  One  is  the  method  now  so  exten- 
sirely  employed,  of  giving  a  short  rule  for  each  inflexion,  and  then  endea- 
▼onring  to  impress  it  on  the  memory  by  a  large  number  of  examples  and  exer- 
cises. This  snits  those  who,  like  children,  have  plenty  of  time  and  little 
application. 

The  other  method  is  indeed  less  amusing,  but  far  more  certain;  more  labo- 
rioos,  but  more  satisfactory  :  and  for  these  reasons  we  shall  adopt  it.  It  is, 
to  learn  the  inflexions  at  once^  thobouoiilt;  so  as  to  know  them  perfectly, 
The  student  is  then  qualified  to  use  a  dictionary,  and  he  will  be  able,  with  very 
little  difficulty,  to  translate  any  author  that  may  be  put  into  his  hands. 

We  recommend  the  student  to  write  out  on  a  card  a  portion  of  the  in- 
flexions (say  those  of  the  pronouns),  to  be  carried  with  him  and  learned  in 
those  brief  intervals  of  time  which  he  can  devote  to  nothing  else;  and  so  on, 
till  he  lias  learned  the  whole.  The  short  delectus  following  each  paragraph 
should  be  first  translated,  and  then  learnt,  so  that  the  English  is  immediately 
roggested  by  the  corresponding  French,  and  vice  vend. 

The  best  dictionary  is  that  of  Spiers.  Marin  de  la  Voye's  contains  all  the 
forms  of  all  the  irregular  verbs,  and  is  a  very  convenient  book  for  use. 
Wilson's  is  merely  a  reprint  of  Chamband.  But  any  dictionary  will  servo 
thepurpoee  of  acquiring  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  language. 

FW  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  is  assumed  that  the  reader  is  familiar  ^vith  the 
ordinary  definitions  of  the  grammatical  terms:  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  he 
Bhoold  get  the  Abridgement  of  Murray's  English  Grammar,  which  will,  at 
Binall  cost,  afford  him  all  he  needs. 


The  French  language  has  nine  parts  of  speech,  which  are  the  same  in  nature 
as  the  English.     They  are  divided  into  the  invlbcted  and  ukikflbctbd. 

The  in&cted  are  the  substantive  or  noun,  the  article,  the  adjective,  the  pro* 
noan,  and  the  verb. 

The  nninflected  are  the  adverb,  the  conjunction,  the  preposition,  and  the 
interjection, 

1.— The  SUBSTANTIYE. 

The  substantive  has  only  one  inflexion,  namely,  the  change  necessary  to 
sprees  the  difference  in  number. 
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In  French,  as  in  English,  there  are  two  nnmbers,  the  singular  and  the 
jJnral. 

The  plural  is  commoni j  formed  from  the  singular  by  adding  8,  aale  ros, 
the  king ;  les  rots,  the  kings. 

Bat,  1.  When  ihe  singnlar  ends  in  au  or  ai,  the  plnral  is  formed  by  adding 
Xj  as  gdteau,  cake,  gAteaux ;  jeu,  gamBfjeux,    Except  tandaUf  landau,  kmdatu. 

2.  When  the  singular  ends  in  al,  the  plural  is  farmed  by  changing  this  ter- 
mination into  aux  ;  as  ckeval,  horse,  ehewutx. 

Aval,  endorsement  of  a  bill;  hoi,  ball;  coZ,  caUosity;  camtal,  cheese  of 
AuTergne;  eamaval,,  carnival;  chacal,  jackal;  nopcil,  the  tree  on  which  the 
cochineal  insect  lives;  rigal,  feast;  and,  aco(Hrdiag  to  ih«  Acaddmie,  hocal,  a 
short-necked  bottle,  or  mouthpiece  of  an  instrument;  and  looaX,  habitation,  form 
their  plurals  by  adding  #. 

3.  Substantives  of  more  than  one  syllable,  whose  singular  ends  in  ni,  may 
drop  the  t  in  the  plural;  so,  itutrument  makes  either  tnttrumerUs  <»:  tfufru- 
meru;  diatnant,  diamond,  diamatUt  or  diamans.  The  Acad^mie  preserves  the 
i  ;  common  usage  omits  it.  In  monosyllables,  however,  the  t  must  always  be 
preserved ;  as  dent,  tooth,  deiUs  ;  pont,  bridge,  pomU  ;  goMt,  glove,  geaUi. 

4.  Substantives  ending  in  »,  x,  or  «,  are  alike  in  both  numben;  as  Ufih,  the 
son;  UsJtU,  the  sons;  la  noix,  the  nut;  lu  noixy  the  nuts;  h  nez,  the  nose;  let 
nez,  the  noses ;  le  gaz,  the  gas ;  la  gae,  the  gases. 

5.  A  substantive  compounded  of  an  adjective  and  a  substantive  has  both 
the  parts  altered  ;  so,  monsieur,  sir,  messieurs  ;  getUHkommef  gentleman,  ^fO^- 
Ulshommes, 

6.  When  a  substantive  is  formed  of  two  substantives  connected  by  a  prepo* 
ntion,  as  arc-en-ciel  (arch  in  heaven),  rainbow ;  chef-ctoeuvre  (chief  of  work), 
masterpiece ;  only  the  former  takes  the  sign  of  the  plural,  thus,  arcs-en-eielf 
chtfs-^ceuvre.  When  both  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  are  indeclinable,  or 
when,  one  of  them  being  a  verb,  the  other  is  already  in  the  plnral,  both  nun>- 
bers  are  often  alike;  as,  une  essuU-phme,  a  pen- wiper,  des  essuie-pbtme;  un 
iec-fyues,  a  fig-pecker  (bird),  des  bec-jiguesf  «n  oppui-matn,  a  hand-rest, 
makes  des  appui-main;  un  essuie-main  (a  hand- wiper),  a  towel,  makes  du 
essuie-mains. 

7.  Of  the  few  substantives  that  end  in  ou,  the  following  take  x  :  hyou, 
jewel;  cailtou,  pebble;  cAou,  cabbage;  genou,  knee;  jotgou,  toy;  and  pou,Uk 
insect  (^pulex^.  The  rest  take  «.  MiboUf  owl,  has  both  forms;  but  x  is  pre* 
ferable. 

8.  Of  substantives  that  end  in  at/,  the  following  change  t7  into  teas.  Bait, 
lease;  coratl,  coral;  Smail,  enamel;,  soupirail,  airhole;  vaniaUj  folding-door. 
All  others  are  regular. 

9.  Ciel,  heaven,  sky,  makes  cieux  and  dels  ;  cieue  in  its  proper  and  natural 
sense  of  heavens  ;  as  les  cieux  awnoncent  la  ghire  de  Dieu^  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God;  pareU  au  cedre  il  cachait  dans  les  cieux  son  front 
audaeieuxy  like  a  cedar  he  hid  in  the  skies  his  aadaeioiis  forehead.  But  in 
the  senses— 1,  the  roof  of  a  stone  quarry;  2,  the  testers  of  a  bed;  3,  climate, 
atmosphere;  4,  the  sky  in  a  picture — dels  is  to  be  used;  as,  en  termes  de 
mineurs,  on  designe  sous  le  nam  de  dels  les  premieres  coupes  de  terre,  in  the 
language  of  miners,  the  uppermost  strata  of  earth  are  designated  dels ;  la 
forme  des  dels  de  lit  change  tous  les  six  inois,  the  shape  of  bed-testers  alters 

every  six  months;  TItalie  est  sons  un  des  phts  beaux  dels  de  V Europe,  Italy 
is  under  one  of  the  most  beautiful  skies  of  Europe;  ce  pdntre  fait  biem  les 
dels,  this  painter  does  his  skies  well.    Ateul  makes  aieux  in  its  general  sense 
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^  ane$tiBr$,»a4  tSmAmihiBWikrieiw&MttijfrtmdJM^rf  tm,  mietu  WKut  etre 
ffrmitdpar  mi  qmparM§  mfiux^  it  ii  worth  more  to  be  gfMt  throngh  one's 
self  ihaa  through  oiie*B  sncettora;  #e*  thta  aSeuk  mindaUni  a  mm  marioffe, 
her  two  gnmdfathera  wen  prewnt  at  her  merriege.  (Eil^  eye,  in  its  common 
uses,  maies  ffmm  in  the  plural;  as,  le  bandeau  de  ttmwr  aiowglt  torn  let 
yeux,  the  veil  of  eviw  blinds  sU  ejes;  ity  a  unjproverbe  etpagnol  qui  dU  qu'U 
fata  ckaitir  du  frwuagt  sant  yenoBf  db  pam  fid  ait  des  yeux,  et  du  win  qui 
satUe  moB^eux,  there  is  a  Spanish  proverb,  idiich  says,  one  onght  to  choose 
cheese  without  eyes  (solid,  without  holes),  bread  which  has  eyes  (light,  well 
mixed),  sad  wine  which  leaps  to  the  eyes  (clear,  bright).  But  when  it  is  used 
by  way  of  analogy,  and  expresses  some  sort  of  similarity  between  the  object  to 
which  it  is  applMd  and  that  of  which  it  recalls  the  idea,  then,  to  preyent  am- 
biguity, the  plural  is  onSr ;  as,  let  pterret  appeUet  enlt  de  pottton^  the  stones 
called  fishes'  eyes;  let  (tilt  de  terpent  tont  det  agaUt  onyx^  serpents*  eyes  are 
ODjx  agates. 

TraoaU^  work,  makes  its  plural  tra/oauxin  its  ordinary  meaning;  but  in  the 
senses,  1,  of  ministerial  audiences  with  the  monarch,  or  reports  of  a  secretary 
of  state,  and,  2,  of  a  £uTier*s  brake,  it  takes  iravailt  i  as^ce  n^mitire  a  eu 
plusieurt  travaUe  cette  temaine  avec  le  roi^  this  minister  has  this  week  had 
seyeral  audiences  with  the  king;  cet  etahn  a  rampu  deux  travtnbf  that  horse 
has  broken  two  brakes. 

In  French,  as  in  English,  there  are  some  substantires  that  are  used  only  in 
the  singular,  otiiers  only  in  the  plural  number.  They  are  not  many,  nor  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  mentioning. 

GsNDSBB  or  KOUKS. 
The  great  difficulty  cooAseted  with*  French  nouns  is  the  gender.  In 
French,  all  things  that  exist  are  either  maswiline  or  femhiine:  that  is,  in 
speaking  of  a  table,  for  instance,  French  people  say,  ^theu  round;"  or  of  a 
hat,  "&  is  new;"  and  so  of  everything  else.  Now,  as  far  as  genders  are 
fotmd  in  English,  the  English  will  guide  us  in  the  French;  but  ihe  difficulty 
is  to  know  when  to  use  he  or  the  in  reference  to  what  we  caU  neuter  sub- 
stantives. Scarcely  anything  but  practice  and  the  dictionary  can  make  us 
alwajs  right^  but  the  following  rules  will  be  useful. 

Gbnbbal  Bdlbs. 

1.  The  na»e8  of  the  days,  mouths,  seasons,  and  winds:  of  edonrs,  minerals, 
asd  letters:  of  trees  and  shrubs;  except  epintf  thorn;  nmcs,  bramble:  com- 
povnd  words,  as  wi  pairaplme^  au  umbrella;  un  tire'botle,  a  bootjack;  un 
^^^^evre-femUe,  a  honeysuckle;  except  apret-midij  afternoon,  and  the  names  of 
iBonths  compounded  with  mi,  signifying  middle  ;  aa  la  nU-Avrilf  the  middle 
of  A])ril:  adjectives,  adveibs,  and  verbs  used  as  substantives,  as  le  bon,  the 
good;  lea  bient,  the  property,  goods;  le  mangerj  eating;  le  botrej  drinking;  let 
^^  letpourquoi,  the  iA  amd  the  whys: — are  mabculhtb. 

2.  The  following  terminations  are  masculine:— 

(1)  a,  as  tm  opera,  an  opera. 

(2)  e  not  preceded  by  <,  as  tm  pre,  a  meadow. 

(3)  if  Kg  un  crif  a  shriek:  except  la  loi,  the  law;  la  foif  the  faith;  la 

fourmi,  the  ant;  and  la  mercif  mercy. 

(4)  0,  as  fe  caeaOf  eocoa. 

(5)  V,  as  «»  chapeauj  a  hat;  vn  cAou,  a  cabbage:  except  eati,  water; 

gluy  birdlime;  la  peaUf  the  skin;  la  tri^  the  tribe;  la  verfv, 
virtue. 
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(6)  Any  comonant  except  x,  eur,  ton,  and  son,  preceded  h]r  a  Towel  Tv 
this  rule,  which  includes  several  thQusand  words,  there  are  vHf 
the  following  exeeptioafl:— 


chsf 
«/ 
,oif 

k«7 

naTe  of  a  church 
thirst 

fagon 

kgoH 

moiuon 

moussOK 

rangon 

chair 

covr 

cuilkr 

mer 

tour 

shape 
a  lecture 
harrest 
\  monsoon 
ransom 

Inins 
foiz 
sourit 
vis 

m 

dent 
dot 
foret 
hart 
mort 
mtit 
part 

sheep 
a  time 
mouse 

/aim 

hunger 

end 
hand 

screw 

tooth 

dowry 

forest 

halter 

death 

Bight 

part 

fin 
main 

flesh 

court 

spoon 

sea 

tower 

hoitson 

ehanion 

cuiston 

drink 

song 

cooking 

(7)  acJe,  except  dehacU,  thaw. 

a^e,  except  cage^  imager  page^  and  rage. 

ege,  ige^  uge, 

aire,  except  grammairtf  grammar;  affuh'e,  affair;  cha»rt^  polpit; 
paire,  pair. 

aume,  isme,  6me. 

eme,  except  la  cremje,  cream. 

oire,  except  decrottoire^  shoebmsh ;  ta  gloire^  glory ;  ThisUnrt^  his- 
toiy ;  la  maushoire,  the  jaw ;  la  memovre,  memory ;  la  nagemre^  the 
fin;  unepassoirej  a  colander;  une  poire,  a  pear;  une  rachirt,  a 
strickle;  la  victoire,  victory;  une  ecritoire,  an  inkstand. 

3.  Of  course  all  other  terminations  are  feminine: — 
eur,  as  la  chaleur,  heat:  except  le  honheur,  happiness;  U  cheeur,  the  choir, 
le  coBUTj  the  heart;  un  croiseur,  a  cruiser  (ship);  le  deshonneuTj  dia- 
honour;  Viquateur,  the  equator;  Vhonneur,  honour;  le  hJbewr^  bbonr; 
le  malheur,  misfortune;  lespleurSj  tears. 
ion  J  iB  la  nation ;  2a  confession :  except  le  bastion  ;  un  champion ;  k  erou- 
pionj  the  rump;  un  lampion^  a  small  lamp  for  illuminations;  un  million; 
unpion,  a  pawn  at  chess;  le  septentrion^  the  north;  un  scofpion. 
son,  preceded  by  a  vowel ;  as  la  maison,  the  house ;  la  gamison,  the  gam- 
son:  except  un  oison,  a  gosling;  un  peson,  a  steelyard;  le  poison i  «* 
tison,  a  firebrand. 
le,  as  la  bonte,  goodness;  lafermete,  firmness;  la  sanie,  health:  except  m 
arrets,  a  resolution;  un  comitCf  a  committee;  un-comte,  a  county;  feco/e, 
the  side;  Vete,  the  summer;  unpdte,  a  pie;  le  traiie,  the  treaty. 
e  mute,  if  not  previously  noticed  in  these  rules;  as  une  armee,  an  army;  ^ 
vie,  life;  la  terre,  the  earth:  but  to  this  there  are  about  a  hundred  excep- 
tions, and  some  of  them  are  very  uncertain.^ 
Gens,  people,  is  of  both  genders;  feminine,  when  the  adjective  precedes; 
masculine,  when  the  adjective  follows;   as,  des  gens  dangereux,  dangerous 
people.    When  tout,  all;  certain,  some;  quel,  what;  and  tel,  such,  precede  it 
Immediatety,  and  when  tout  is  separated  from  it  by  an  article  only,  they  agree 
with  it  in  the  feminine;  but  they  agree  with  it  in  the   masculine,  if  the 
adjective  should  not  immediately  precede  it,  or  should  be  the  same  in  both 
genders;   a-^,   tous   Us   honnetes  ^e,7.«t,|  all  honcjt  people;   toutes  Us  vieilks 
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9^,  all  old  people;  qu^iet  ffens,  what  people;  queb  hravea  gem,  what  good 

people. 

It  maj  be  ohserrod,  that  moat  of  the  worda  which  form  the  exceptions  to 
^  above  rnloB  am  deriTod  from  foreign  laognagee,  md,  without  regard  to  their 
^^^iutioii,  preserve  their  original  gender;  words  like  pr^'adioe,  pntverbe, 
^^^gime  (mle,  diet),  scepire,  which  are  Mevter  in  the  original  language,  beoom- 
iogmafeafinein  French. 

Some  noons  in  etir,  which,  as  denoting  the  office,  occupation,  &c^  of  man, 
are  mascoline,  take  also  a  feminine  form  by  changing  eur  into  rice  ;  as  oofettr, 
actrioe:  bat  chatUeurf  a  singer;  merUeurf  a  liar;  vendeurf  a  seller;  make 
^^^^onteute  (and  eani<Urice\  nanteuae,  vendeute,  Gouvemeur  makes  gowter- 
««fei  a  governess. 

Vim^eifr,  an  avenger;  peehfeur.,  a  sinner;  enchanUuTj  an  enchanter;  cAasfeur, 
a  hunter;  and  the  legal  terms,  tesUnir,  sleeping  partner;  difindeur,  defendant; 
^^'^ondeuTy  plaintiff;  and  vendeur,  vendor,  make  their  feminine  in  ereuef 
*^pe(^erem  :  but  chauereise  is  poetical. 

Cases. 

Sabitantives  have  no  grammatical  inflexion  to  distinguish  th«r  different 
relations  to  other  words  in  the  sentence;  so^  la  reine  h  vevty  the  queen  wills 
It;  oaae  (fe  2a  retne,  the  queen's  bench;  U  offrU  un  Uwe  a  la  reane,  he  pre- 
"ented  a  book  to  the  queen. 

2. — The  Aaticlb. 

In  French  there  is  only  one  article,  answering  to  our  definite  article  the ; 
^^"^^^ite  article  being  represented  bj  un  More  a  masculine  substantive, 
ana  bj  WM  before  one  that  is  feminine;  as  un  homme^  a  man,  or  one  man;  tme 
/«Btine,  a  woman,  or  one  woman.  Un  is,  properly  speaking,  a  numeral  adjec- 
tive, differing  from  the  others  of  the  same  cUss  only  in  having  a  distinct 
to  for  the  feminine  gender. 

kt  ^f?°^^^  article  is  le  for  the  masculine  singular,  as  lepuUsy  the  well;  le 
^1,  the  king:  ta  for  the  feminine  singular,  as  la  mer,  the  sea;  la  reine,  the 
KnT'i  "^  '*•  ^^^  *^®  ^\\mX  of  both  genders,  as  lei  astres,  the  stars  (mascu- 

wi        ""^"'»  the  orations  (feminine). 

When  the  word  that  follows  the  article  begins  with  a  vowel  or  silent  *,  the 

wo«  ehded;  so,  Ihomme  for  le  homme;  but  fo  Aero*,  the  hero:  Teow  for 
•««»;  Vtmage  for  la  image  ;  foifon  for  le  oieon, 

8ay  fe     "*»  ^o«»  o»»««i  eleven;  and  om,  yes,  the  article  is  not  elided;  so  we 
aWm*!!!!!!     °°**  ^  ^^'*^^  *^®  eleven,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  numbers 

one  o?*ir^*  *°^  ^  ^*  **  ^  •»^'  ***•  y^  *^^  *^^®  ^°'    ^^^  ^«"  '^^^  *^'  *^® 
raJLl!t  *^®'  '*"*  «*  ^'att^rc,  the  one  and  the  oOier  (that  is,  both);  fun  ou 

'«^%  the  one  or  the  other. 

X   L.^  ?'*^  Mticle  ks  is  never  elided, 

*  of  hJ^  Ik    ™**®^^*°®  article  in  the  singular,  is  preceded  by  the  preposition 

^rite'dtt.      r  ^^^^^-^  "^^  ^^^  preposition  are  altered,  and,  instead  of  de  fe,  we 

middle  <rfS   ?"***'^'*  **  ''^*'  ^^^  ambition  of  the  king;  le  milieu  dujour,  the 

tttt »o«Hjri^d8*r*  ^'^P®"*^®"  ^»  *<>.  'i^'t^s  ^»tb  ^«»  0"^  ^<»™s  ow,  to  the;  as  il  aVa 
(iui}i>mt  i  * '^•"*-P«»*«»»*,  he  went  to  the  assistacce  of  the  emperor;  exjjoser 
'^i  to  expose  to  the  wind. 

2jf 
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Tke  teuniM  •rtkk  &>  docs  Boi  ibnii  Umm  oomlnBAtioiiB ;  Vni  iv«  iD«t  uj, 
<fe  la  reme^  of  the  queen;  U  etmduU  h  la  gknre,  it  leads  to  glory. 

Bat  belbn  »  fvirel  or  mk^h^daV  aadararetobenaed  for  both  genden; 
ao,  db  Tu^  of  the  ei«le;  a  ra4rl^  to  the  eegk;  U$  mtdadkt4^l'me,ii» 
diMMet  of  the  miBd;  dMV  i  ramiitii,  aMitd  to  firieadehip. 

Aad  in  the  phinl,  (fee  ia  to  be  need  for  <fo  Iw,  and  ai«0  for  a  fef,  laM 
geoden;  so  we  sey,  det  yeux,  of  the  eyes;  mix  yew*,  to  the  «yes;  det  <mim,  of 
the  friends;  omp  oanr,  to  the  friends,  in  the  mascnline:  and  in  ibe  femimBe, 
dujiemr*^  of  the  flowers;  amJUun,  to  the  flowers;  des  louoMfft$^  «f  the  pcaiMs; 
aim  arm^  to  the  armies. 

Dttf  de  la,  de  l\  Mni  de$,  are  alse  employed  as  we  employ  the  word  mm; 
as  dotmez  mot  du  pain,  give  me  some  bread;  avoir  de  la  patienu,  to  hsre 
(some)  patience;  atfoir  ds  Vargemt,  to  hare  senie  money ;  avou*  da  amitj  to 
have  some  friends;  de»  ecmtmh  «e  jouaient  dam  Vombrage,  squirrels  were 
playing  in  the  ahsde  of  the  trees. 

EXEBCISE  1. 


Lliarmonie  dn  langage. 

Lea  sentiments  de  T&me. 

LMnsoDciance  de  Farm^. 

Les  ^rirains  da  diz-huiti^me  siecle. 

La  naTvettf  d*nn  fabuliste. 

Le  succte  d'un  artifice. 

Les  succ^  d*un  g^n^ral. 

Les  flots  de  la  mer. 


Une  multitude  d'animanz. 
Les  branches  des  ormeaax. 
Le  mugissement  des  flammes. 
L'dpoque  des  croisades. 
Les  horreurt  de  la  guerre. 
Les  beaTkt^  des  fleum. 
L*ombrage  de  la  for^t. 
La  p^he  de  la  baleine. 


LITEEABY  LONGEVIIT. 

Av  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  literary  labourS)  oi* 
habitual  excursions  into  the  regions  of  ima^ation,  are  adrerse 
to  the  continuance  of  health,  or  even  the  integrity  of  intellect. 
Grave  charges,  truly !  and  examples  to  the  contrary  may  easily 
be  adduced. 

Premature  death  and  mental  declension  are  confined  to  ^o 
profession  or  condition  of  life.  Too  early  or  undue  stress  lud 
on  the  organs  of  the  brain,  is  doubtless  iraught  with  disastrous 
consequences.  Still  their  constant  and  even  severe  exercise  ro^J 
comport  both  with  physical  welfare  and  lonsevity.  ,, 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  Swifb  '*  expired  a  <&iveUer  and  a  show/ 
but  not  until  he  had  passed  seven  years  beyond  the  span  allotted 
to  human  life ;  and  the  amiable  author  of  the  **  Task  "  closed  hu 
pilmmage  in  a  rayless  cloud  at  thirty-six;  and  Walter  Soott 
sank  at  sixty-one,  under  toils  too  ambitiously  pursued  for  the 
safe  union  of  flesh  with  spirit;  and  Southey,  whose  reckless 
industry  precluded  needful  rest,  subsided  ere  six^-eight  in^ 
syncope  and  the  shadow  of  darkness ;  and  Henry  Kirke  White 
faded  at  twenty-one,  in  the  fresh  bloBS<»n  of  his  youn^  renown; 
and  Byron,  at  thirty-six,  rent  the  fiery  armour  of  gemus  and  oi 
passion,  and  fled  from  the  conflict  of  lire. 
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Yefc  Goetke,  unimpaired  by  a  strong  excitement  of  imagina- 
tion, saw  his  eighty-second  winter;  and  the  sententious  archi* 
tect  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  reached  four-score-and-foor ;  and 
Voltaire,  at  the  same  period,  was  still  in  love  with  the  vanity  of 
fame ;  and  Corneille  continued  to  enjoy  his  laurels  till  seventy- 
eight  ;  and  Orabbe,  at  an  equal  a^e,  resigned  the  pen  which  had 
al^tdiied  with  daguerreotype  minuteness  the  passing  scene. 
Joseph.  Warton,  until  his  seventy-ninth  year,  made  his  mental 
ridies  and  cheerful  piety  sources  of  delight  to  all  around  him ; 
Charles  Wesley,  on  the  verge  of  eighty,  called  his  wife  to  his 
dyin^  pillow,  and,  with  an  inexpressible  smile,  dictated  his  last 
metrical  effusion ;  and  Klopstock,  the  bard  of  the  "  Messiah," 
continued  until  the  same  period  to  cheer  and  delight  his  friends. 
Watts  laid  down  his  conseowted  harp  at  seventv-four ;  the 
iUostrious  Metastasio  detained  the  admiring  ear  of  Italy  until 
eighty-four;  and  Milton,  at  sixty-six,  opened  his  long-eclipeed 
eyes  on  *' cloudless  light  serene,"  leaving  to  the  world  the 
moumfol  memories  of  **Lost  Paradise,"  with  living  strains  of 
heroic  and  sublime  counsel.  Mason  was  seventy -two  ere  the 
"holy  earth,"  where  his  "dead  Maria"  slumbered,  admitted 
him  to  share  her  repose;  and  the  tender  Petrarch,  and  the 
brave  old  John  Dryden,  told  out  fully  their  seventy  years ;  and 
^  ingenious  La  Fontaine,  seventy-four ;  while  Fontenelle,  whose 
powers  of  sight  and  hearing  extended  their  ministrations  to  the 
unusual  term  of  ninety-six  years,  lacked  only  the  revolution  of  a 
few  moons  to  complete  his  entire  century. 

Those  masters  of  ihe  Grecian  lyre,  Anacreon,  the  sweet 
Sophocles,  and  the  fiery-souled  Pindar,  felt  no  frost  of  intellect, 
but  were  transplanted  as  evergreens  in  the  winter  of  fou^score ; 
&t  the  same  advanced  period,  Wordsworth,  in  our  own  times, 
continued  to  mingle  the  music  of  his  lay  with  the  murmur  of 
%dal*8  falling  water;  and  Joanna  BaiUie,  to  fold  around  her 
the  robe  of  tragic  power,  enjoying  until  her  ninetieth  year  the 
fiiend^p  of  the  good,  and  the  fruits  of  a  fair  renown ;  Mont- 
gomerj],  the  religious  poet,  so  long  a  cherished  guest,  amid  the 
romantic  scenery  of  Sheffield,  recently  departed  at  the  age  of 
«§^ty-two.— Zw  S.  Si^aumey. 


ImqviTT  <yF  EqiriTr. — ^Equiiy  is  a  roguish  thing ;  for  law  wo 
We  a  measure,  we  know  what  to  trust  to ;  equity  is  according 
to  the  conscienee  of  him  that  is  ohaneellor,  and  as  that  is  larger 
or  narrower,  so  is  equity.  It  is  all  one  as  if  they  should  make 
the  standard  for  the  measure  we  call  a  foot,  a  chancell(H:'s  foot. 
What  aa  uncertain  measure  would  this  be  I  One  chancellor  has 
ft  long  ioc^  another  a  short  foot,  a  third  an  indiflerent  foot :  it 
is  the  same  thing  in  the  chancellor's  conscienee. — Selden, 
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HUME'S  PHILOSOPHY  AND  STYLE. 

The  chief  element  of  Hume's  mental  power  was  its  scepticiam. 
From  this  sprang  his  novelty,  strength,  and  profuse  lertility. 
He  was  bom  to  donbt.    At  sixteen,  if  not  long  before,  we  haye 
cridence  that  he  had  east  aside  many  of  the  prevailing  modes  of 
belief.    The  principle  grew  stronger  as  his  intellect  matured. 
His  scepticism  in  meta^^sics,  commencing  in  early  youth,  gave 
rise  to  tnose  novel  inquiries  into  the  mental  constitution,  which 
gave  to  the  science  of  the  mind  a  new  fertility.    From  the  doubts 
of  Hume  sprang  up  new  schools  of  philosophy.    He  found, 
indeed,  few  roUowers,  but  he  gained  what  pleasea  him  almost  as 
well— many  opponents.    Eeid  and  the  Scottish  thinkers,  driven 
by  his  subtle  reasoning  from  the  old  basis  of  the  science,  called 
in  a  new  aUy,  which  they  called  common  sense.    By  a  single 
doubt  Hume  created  the  Scottish  metaphysical  school.    In  Ger- 
mony,  his  opponents  fled  to  the  opposite  pole.    Kant,  after  long 
labours,  produced  a  theory  laden  with  mystic  technicalities,  by 
which  he  believed  he  could  refute  the  ingenious  sceptic.    Be 
declared  the  mind  to  be  self-creative,  producing  its  own  cogni- 
tions ;  and  while  thus  isolating  the  intellect,  in  order  to  defend  it 
from  materialism,  gave  rise  to  that  transcendental  philosoplif} 
which  has  gradually  faded  into  the  dreams  of  Fichte  and  Hegel* 
France,  meanwhile,  excited  by  the  impulse  from  Germany  and 
Scotland,  sought  to  build  up  an  eclectic  philosophy  of  her  own* 
more  satisfactory  to  her  modem  thinkers  than  the  analytical 
school  of  Des  Cartes.     Such  has  been  the  power  of  Humes 
scepticism  in  a  single  science.    In  politics  it  lias  been  no  le^ 
destructive  of  ancient  creeds.    His  essays  and  political  discourses, 
so  new  and  surprising  in  their  day,  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
study  of  political  economy.    They  excited  men  to  think  upon 
topics  which  had  been  lutherto  neglected.    They  aroused  in 
England  a  class  of  reasoners,  who  soon  discovered  the  falseness 
of  many  of  the  prevailing  views  in  trade  and  commercial  legis- 
lation.   Adam  Smith  developed  Hume's   doubts    in   his  ^}>^^ 
treatise  on  the  wealth  of  nations ;  and  each  succeeding  writer 
npon  political  topics  has  owed  much  to  Hume's  novel  inquin^* 
Bentham,  Malthus,  Brougham,  and  Hicardo  have  discussed  and 
studied  the  questions  which  he  proposed.    In  France,  the  eSe<^ 
of  his  writings  was  still  more  wonderful;  they  made  political 
economy  a  popular  study,  and  directed  the  attention  of  the  b^^ 
minds  of  that  country  to  the  sublect  of  political  reform.   No 
little  share  of  that  free  spirit,  which  led  to  the  first  Eevolutioni 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  Hume. 

In  literature,  however,  Hume's  scepticism  was  strangely  sileu** 
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Here  he  bowed  supentitioiuly  before  the  oracles  of  aadent 
eriticism  and  the  borrowed  taste  of  Paiia.    He  oould  approve 
nothing  in  tragedy  that  was  not  modelled  aller  Sophocles,  or  in 
poetry  that  was  not  a  inflection  of  Yirvil.    Shakespeare  was  to 
nim  a  wild  Mid  savage  genius,  and  Milton  barbarously  sublime. 
Eren  Homer  had  not  tiiat  charm  for  him  which  he  i>rolesses. 
He  enjoyed  the  smooth  and  easy  flow  of  Tasso  and  Virgil,  better 
than  me  majestic  ballads  that  hare  been  woren  into  the  Iliad 
and  OdyBeey,    In  this  spirit  of  deferenoe  to  antiquitY  he  always 
wrote.    His  style  has  nothing  of  that  boldness  wiw  whieh  Milton 
asserted  bis  mastery  over  nis  natire  tonffoe,  or  with  which 
Johnson^  diving  deep  into  the  wells  of  English  lore,  drew  forth 
the  nearis  of  his  powerful  diction.    Hume  never  doubted  that 
the  dasnoal  models  were  to  be  implicitly  followed,  both  in  style 
and  maimer.    His  history  he  formed  npon  Ihe  model  of  the 
Greeks,  neglecting  all  tlie  suffgestions  which  the  enlarged  in- 
quiries of  modem  times  demaoded.  He  recommended  Eobertson 
to  write  biographies  afler  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  and  would 
^imself  have  sunk  into  a  mere  imitator  of  Thucydides,  had  not 
his  earnest  doubts  in  religion,  politics,  and  character  lent  an 
interest  to  the  history,  whioi  animates  its  classic  stjrle  with  vital 
fire,  aod  fi:ives  it  a  noveltv  which  no  classic  has  attained.    From 
tlus  iinguEur  exception  to  nis  general  scepticism,  Hume's  criticisms 
m  valueless.    His  literary  history  is  without  a  novel  thought. 
You  anticipate  his  judgment  before  it  is  uttered.    You  see  whom 
he  will  condemn,  and  where  will  be  the  fatal  fault.    He  mows 
^wn  the  fiurest  flowers  in  the  gardens  of  English  poetrv  with  a 
Aaad  more  relentless  than  that  of  time.    He  aims  vain  olows  at 
^e  greatest  English  dramatist,  and  the  lord  of  EnjB^lish  poets. 
Bacon  he  ranks  below  Galileo;  and  Spenser,  imagmative  and 
juurmonious,  for  him  had  written  in  vain.    On  the  wnole,  he  had 
little  respect  for  English  literature,  and  looked  rather  to  Scotland, 
with  its  Wilkie  and  Home,  to  redeem  the  nation  from  the  re- 
proach of  deficiency  in  taste  and  genius. 

His  style  has  on  endless  rhythm  like  the  verse  of  Slu^espeare, 
^  never  fails  in  harmony.  Melody,  the  oflspring  ot  true 
9^«i,  is  unattainable  br  common  minds.  It  was  the  charm  of 
^  Oreek  historians,  ana  has  descended  to  a  few  modem  writers. 
Home's  rhythm  is  peculiar  to  himself.  It  differs  from  that  of 
;»obertson  or  Gibbon,  and  the  latter  declared  that  he  listened  to 
It  in  despair.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  the  sounding  periods  of 
Jereoiy  Taylor,  or  the  simpler  flow  of  Addison.  Hume*s  ear  for 
haroioiiy  was  perfeet,  and  his  great  thoughts  shaped  tbemsolves 
into  delicate  modulations  of  language  as  naturally  as  those  of 
'iomer  compressed  themselves  in  verse.  To  preserve  this  har- 
^^y  be  nses  an  easy  flow  of  words.  He  never  condenses ;  his 
^l^^ts  are  all  Iwoadly  presented  to  the  reader.  There  is  no 
^'^  of  the  etody  of  the  elder  English  writers  in  his  prose,  and 
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to  him  they  were,  probably,  all  barbarians.  He  had  read  litiie 
of  Taylor,  Barrow,  or  Burton.  His  thoughts  never  rise  into 
artificial  periods  like  those  of  Johnson,  or  contract  into  concise 
DOYelty  like  those  of  Baoon.  He  sought  rather  to  utter  his 
I>ecnliar  views  in  a  language  almost  conversational,  and  dis-^ 
tinguished  from  conversation  only  by  its  pleasing  modulations. 
He  uses  the  plainest  Saxon;  but  he  does  this  not  from  any 
acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  but  because  he  found 
that  language  the  best  to  express  his  meaning.  He  has  plainly 
studied  the  French  writers  diligently,  but  he  has  carefully 
shunned  the  measured  and  stilted  tone  assumed  by  the  writers 
under  Louis  XIV.  He  has  none  of  the  declamation,  iJie  re- 
petitions, the  contrasts,  and  antithesis  that  mark  i^e  eloquence 
of  Massillon  and  Bossuet ;  he  has  even  less  of  Voltaire's  flippancy 
and  satire ;  and  his  style  is  simply  that  of  a  wise  and  thoughtful 
mind  addressing  minds  as  thoughtful  and  as  earnest  as  itself. 

Oeigin  of  Gaslight. — Coal,  as  fuel,  drives  the  railway  train 
and  the  steamer ;  it  works  in  every  factory,  it  bums  on  every 
hearth;  it  is  to  England  more  precious  than  gold  and  costly 
jewels.  Its  gases,  the  terror  of  the  poor  miner,  who  but  too 
often  falls  a  victim  of  the  terrible  "fire-damp,"  have  been 
changed  from  a  death-bringing  enemy  into  a  most  useful  servant. 
To  drive  them  out  from  the  mines,  they  were  at  first  conveyed 
in  tubes  to  the  outer  air.  By  accident  it  was  found  that  they 
would  ignite ;  and  from  this  simple  attempt  to  effect  an  escape 
for  a  nuisance,  men  derived  the  light  which  now  rivals  the  noon- 
day brightness,  and  gives  peace  and  security  even  to  overgrown 
Cities. — Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature. 


%\t  Jjtjq[mm\ 


QuRSTioKs  Kequirikg  Answers. 

26.  What  are  the  studies  requisite 

to  pass  an  examination  for  a  sitnation 

in  the  Custom  House,  London,  and  if 

*rench  is  required?— A  Contkibu- 

m*f r  ^*"  *°y  ^^  yowr  readers  tell 
to  A^  ^  P'^«*^  »»  articling  a  boy 

auon  ,8  required  P-J.W.S. 

the  best  !;f  *  ,^*y  ^*»«5e  dictionary  is 
Janior.  ^**®  P"»«nt  day?— C.  M., 

»  reading  a  histoiy  of  Scotland 


in  the  times  of  Robert  Bruce  xa^ 
David  II.,  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
the  meeting  of  the  three  estates.  As 
they  give  no  information  about  them 
in  the  book,  would  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  B,  C,  be  kind  «iough  to  give  * 
short  explanation  ? — ^Abdbossait. 

30.  Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly 
inform  me  the  particulars  of  the  ex- 
amination to  be  undergone,  and  before 
whom,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of 
"  Doctor  of  Music  ?  "—J.  J.  G. 

31.  I  should  be  glad  nf  you  wonH 
say  what  French  grammar  is  the  best 
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to  use  in  conoectioii  with  the  lessons 
in  the  j9.  C.  for  sdf-edacators  ?— D.  Y.  G. 

32.  A  correspondent  sajs,  '*  The 
natural  Damber  of  the  logarithm 
2.504970  is  shown  in  Wallace's  '*Um- 
yersal  Calculator's  Guide,"  p.  36,  to 
be  319.869.  Will  yon  be  kind  enough 
to  explain  to  me  the  process  hj  which 
this  natural  namber  is  discovered  ?  " 

3a  In  his  review  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  Dr,  Warren  quotes  the  follow- 
ing passage: — "It  was  another  life — 
a  life  which,  once  beliered  in,  stands 
as  a  solemn,  significant  figure  before 
the  otherwise  unmeaning  ciphers  of 
time,  changing  them  to  orders  of  mys- 
terious, unknown  value."  Now,  in  the 
collected  edition  of  the  doctor's  mis- 
cellanies, there  is  a  note  referring  to 
this  passage,  which  states  that  "the 
idea  is  taken  from  the  writings  of  a 
living  English  author."  Could  any  of 
your  correspondents  oblige  by  letting 
me  know  who  the  author  spoken  of  is, 
and  where  "  the  idea,"  in  its  original 
garb,  is  to  be  found  ? — BcFUS. 

34.  Can  any  of  your  readers  re- 
commend me  an  edition  of  Cicero  which 
contains  the  "iVo  Cluentiof"  Any 
other  information  respecting  the  price, 
&c,  would  greatly  oblige. — C. 

35.  Would  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  furnish  me  with  information 
respecting  civH  appointments  in  India; 
viz.,  subjects  of  examination,  class  of 
candidates,  testimonials  required,  and 
prospects?  Likewise  the  names  and 
sddresscs  of  any  ofiicials  who  might  be 
corresponded  with  on  the  subject. — 
Alpha. 


Akswebs  to  Questions. 
6,  Civil  Engineering. — A  civil  en- 
gineer should  have  a  general  acquaint- 
o-nce  with  most  of  the  sciences,  as  the 
kinds  of  construction  which  come  under 
bis  notice  are  so  varied  in  character. 
An  inHmaU  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
geology,  and  mineralogy  is  indispen- 
sable. "  Spero  "  would  do  well  to  pro- 
cure the  following  rudimentary  works 


published  by  Mr.  Weale,  with  which  to 
commence  his  studies: — **  Art  and 
Practice  of  Surveying,"  2s. ;  **  Civil 
Engineering,"  3a.;  "Art  of  Building," 
Is.;  "Art  of  Making  Foundations  and 
ConcreteWorks,"&c.,  Is.;  "Geology," 
Is.;  "Mineralogy,"  2s.  If  "Spero" 
will  communicate  with  me  through 
the  medium  of  the  B.  C,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  give  him  any  other 
information  he  may  require,  being  my- 
self in  the  engineering  profession.-— 
Tauesik. 

13.  Burring — Answer  to  "  Scoro." 
— I  am  afraid  T.  T.'s  answer  to  this 
query  will  not  aid  "  ScoTO  "  in  getting 
over  his  difiSculty.  I  wonld  recommend 
him  to  study  "The  Principles  of  Speech 
and  Elocution,"  by  Mr.  A.  Melville 
Bell,  of  Edinburgh.  If,  however,  his 
defect  is  not  of  a  very  serions  nature, 
and  is  only  in  the  formation  of  the 
letter  "  r,"  the  following  directions 
(which  are  quoted  from  Mr.  BeH'fl 
book)  may  be  of  swice  to  him.  He 
must  remember  that  patient  vivS  voce 
practice  is  the  only  means  of  getting 
over  the  diiHculty.  I  may  add,  that 
half  an  hour's  drill  from  a  practical 
elocutionist  will  do  more  to  relieve  him 
than  pages  of  advice. 

Extract  (p.  163). — The  tmdar 
vibration  constitutes  what  is  called 
burring.  •  •  *  The  burrer  should, 
therefore,  exercise  himself  in  separating 
the  uvula  and  soft  palate  from  the 
tongue  as  far  as  possible.  After  a 
little  practice  he  will  generally  be 
able  to  do  this  so  effectually,  that  the 
uvula  will  shrink  to  a  point,  and  the 
soft  palate  will  form  but  one  arch  In- 
stead of  two.*  When  he  can  retain 
the  organs  in  this  position  at  will,  let 
him  commence  his  practice  to  acquiro 
the  new  articulation,  bg  very  etowlg 
raising  the  point  of  the  tongue  during 
the  prolonged  utterance  of  the  open 
vowels  ab  and  aw^  till  it  combs  upon 
the  palate  obstructively,  and  so  forms 
the  letter  d.  If  the  under  jaw  be  kept 
down,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 

*  See  the  n  oath. 
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do  thii  iritlunit  loinidiiig  •&  r  during 
tiM  progress  of  tho  toogne  to  t)w 
pUate.  Then  ondoavonr  to  ftop  the 
taigM  at  farioos  intemieduits  fkmir- 
tioM,  eonthming  tbo  ¥0106  at  each, 
and  keeping  the  Tipa  and  teeth  perfectly 
motmnlesa.  When  some  power  of  aetioD 
in  the  tongue  has  been  tbas  aoqnired, 
strike  it  upwards  qnicklj  and  ye- 
peatedhf  dnring  tlie  flow  ef  voice; 
and,  probably,  a  reiy  tolecabk  r  will 
be  at  onoe  prodnoed. 

Let  '*Sgoto'*  also  practise  snch 
combinationB  as  brt,  dre^  &&,  with  all 
the  TDwels,  and  snch  sentenoes  as 
^JMl4f^s  km^  reeka,**  ftc—J.  L. 


SI.  Fener»fe$ittMn.<-''ASid»ap^* 
win  find  his  qoestien  answered  at  con- 
aiderablo  length  in  the  Britmh  Cot^ 
trcvergiaUst^  p.  155,  vuL  iiu 

32.  If  cor  correspondent  at  T^toa 
will  t^ke  any  table  of  kgaritbaiB  of 
six  or  seven  decimal  pboea,  and  hck 
among  the  lAgaritfanw  for  .504970, 
according  to  the  directions  giren,  bfl 
irill  find  that  the  nmnber  whose  log- 
arithm is  2.504970  is  319.8674  ?eiy 
nearly.  The  process  cannot  be  ex- 
plained forthor  than  his  tables  will 
explain  it,  except  by  investigatiog  and 
expanding  the  logarithmic  seriesi  which 
our  limits  do  not  permit. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


Tlte  Aherysttoith  Welsh  Literary  So- 
ciety,— This  society  held  its  first  public 
meeting  on  Friday  eyening,  March  14th, 
1856,  for  the  pnrp(we  of  awarding  prizes 
of  books  to  the  two  best  readers  of 
Welsh  poetry.  The  jndges,  at  a  pre- 
vions  meeting,  had  selected  the  fonr 
following  members  to  compete  at  the 
pablic  meeting ;  viz.,  Messrs.  D.  Hughes, 
J.  Mathews,  J.  Morgans  (Ist),  and 
J.  Morgans  (2nd).  The  poem  selected 
was  "  Cywydd  ar  Orilifiad  y  Mor  tros 
Gantref  y  Gwaelod"  ("Poem  on  the 
Orerflowing  of  the  Sea  over  the  Low- 
land Hundred").  After  a  careful 
and  accurate  deliberation,  the  follow- 
ing were  declared  winners;  viz.,  Mr. 
D.  Hughes  and  blaster  J.  Morgans 
(2nd).  (The  latter  is  only  twelve 
years  old  I)  The  chairman  (Mr. 
Mathews)  then,  after  a  complimentary 
speech,  presented  the  former  with  '*A 
History  of  Wales  and  the  Welsh,**  by 
Camnhanawc,  price  1'6s.,  and  the  lat- 
ter with  Stewart's  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind,"  price.8s.,  in  the  society^s  name. 
The  audience  were  enlivened,  at  various 
intervals,  by  the  singing  of  solos,  duets, 
trios,  &c.,  byamatenrs;  and  two  prac- 


tical lectures  were  delivered,  by  Mr. 
R.  Jones,  on  ''Man's  Real  Adrance- 
ment;**  and  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  on  "The 
Cultivation  of  Mind.**  Tbe  nieetiiig, 
which  was  numerous,  sepanted,  Idghb 
pleased  with  the  wllole  proeesdings. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  add,  that  fiiis 
society  is  working  its  way  stesdity 
onwanl.  Dnring  the  winter  months, 
essays  have  been  read  on  "Ugbt;** 
"  The  Advantages  of  Literary  SoeietieB;'' 
"  The  Caases  of  Britain's  GreatnesM" 
"History  I "  "John  Howard,**  &c,  Ac 
Debates  have  been  hdd  on  "  The  War 
with  Russia;**  "Which  is  the  nost 
hurtful  to  Society,  the  Miser  or  Sfien^ 
thrift?'*  "The  Maine  Law;"  "Tfce 
Crystal  Palace  Qaeation,"  &c.  Several 
of  the  essays  in  the  British  Controver- 
siaUst  have  been  translated  into  Welsh, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  minority,  who 
do  not  understand  them  in  the  origfMl* 
The  society  also  encourages  the  origiiMl 
effusions  of  poetic  genius,  as  well  is 
elocution.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  tble 
to  state  that  the  advantages  which  it 
confers  are  appfeotated,  not  only  V 
the  young,  but  by  the  old,  who  assist 
the  younger  members.    The  fact  ttit 
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it  munben  100  memben  is  most  cheer- 1 
ing.    Its  example  bM  been  followed 
hy  the  young  men  of  Penllwyn  (a 
Tillage  four  miles  off),  which  promieei  to 
become  a  fionmhing  society. — John  W. 

Chapel  Street  Chapel  Mutual  Tm- 
'  2}7'ovemefa  Clastf  Salford, — ^The  first 
annual  soirde  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  5th,  at  seren  o'clock, 
-when  npwards  of  seventy  persons  were 
present.    After  tea,  the  Rev.  S.  Clark- 
BOD,  president  of  the  society,  took  the 
chair;  and,  after  a  few  introductory 
Temarks  from  the  chairman,  the  secre- 
tary read  the  report  for  the  past  year, 
which  stated  that  the  society  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  nanibering  thirty- 
three  members,  though  the  average  at- 
tendance has  only  been  fifteen ;  bat 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  energy  mani- 
fested by  the  members  in  the  discussions 
of  the  various  subjects  which  have  been 
broQght  before  them,  many  of  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  British  Con- 
trovfrnaliat;  as,  for  instance, "  Is  Reason 
confined  to  Man  ?  "  *'Maynooth  Grant ;" 
** Maine  Law;"  "Is  the  Present  War 
with  Russia  Justifiable  ?  "    "  Ought 
Government  to  Provide  a  Secular  Edu- 
cation for  the  People  ?"  and  a  host  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  After 
the  report  had  been  read,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  was  called  upon  to  read  an  essay, 
"Would  the  Opening  on  the  Lord's 
Day  of  the  British  lluseum.  National 
Gallery,    and     Similar     Institntions 
throughout  the  Country,  prove  a  Moral 
Advantage  to  the  People  ? "    which 
occupied  twenty  minutes,  in  which  he 
very  minutely  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  it  would  not  improve  the  morals 
of  the  people.    After  which  a  discus- 
sion took  place  amongst  the  members, 
and  was  taken  up  with  spirit,  following 
pro  and  con,    Tne  following  gentlemen 
took  part  in  the  discussion: — Messrs. 
Charlton,  Leach,  Crossland,  McLean, 
Powell,  Openshaw,  and  Wood.     The 
essayist  was  allowed  ten  minutes  to 
reply,  and  the  chairman  ten  minutes 
for  remarks,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  society,  and  the  meeting  terminated 


at  a  quarter  past  ten,  the  evening 
having  been  very  profitably  and  agree- 
ably spent. 

The  Law  Students'  Mutual  Corre- 
sponding Society  (the  London  Section), 
— This  society  is  established  "  to  pro- 
vide a  univeival  system  of  intercom- 
munication amongst  the  law  students 
of  this  kingdom,"  and  is  divided  into 
ten  sections,  whose  operations  extend 
over  no  less  than  twentjf-seven  counties! 
In  order  that  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  society — ^"  the  extension  of  feel- 
ings   of    friendship    and    unanimity 
amongst  law  students" — should  be 
more  directly  promoted,  it  was  resolved 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
resident  in  the  metropolis,  to  form  a 
London  section,  to  meet  periodically  at 
such  place,  and  for  the  discussion  of 
such  subjects  of  legal,  jurisprudential, 
and  general  interest,  as  should  be  ap- 
pointed.    That  resolution  was  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  London  section 
meets  fortnightly  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street.    Debates  on  the  following 
subjects  have  already  taken  place:— 
"Is  the  Public   Character  of  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  worthy  of  Admiration  ?*'  which 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Rogers,  in 
the  affirmative;  and  "  Ought  the  Law 
of   Primogeniture    to  be  Altered  ? " 
opened  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse,  in  the 
negative.     The  question  for  our  next 
consideration  is,  "  Was  the  System  of 
Colonization   practised    amongst    the 
Ancient  Romans  more  efficient  than 
our  own?"  and   is  to  be  opened  by 
Mr.  £.  Rivington.  Our  progress  hitherto 
has  been  gratifying.    We  hope  shortly 
to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Lon- 
don   section  has    been    permanently 
established,  and  that  the  accession  of 
memben    thereto  has  fully  justified 
our  anticipations.     The  British  Con- 
troversialist   has    a    fair   circulation 
amongst  us.  It  shall  surely  increase.—- 
Thomas  W.  Rogers,  Hon.  Sec,  of 
the  London  Section, 

Seaoombe  Young  Metis  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society. — The  fii-st  soiree 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  2Ut 
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March  Ust,  at  which  all  the  memhen 
were  preeent  The  president,  Mr.  R. 
Entwble,  was  in  the  chair.  After 
tea,  be  gave  a  lecture  on  ^^Matoal 
ImproTement  Societies  "  and  said  that 
societies  of  this  kind  were  of  no  small 
importancei  as  they  took  for  their 
chief  consideration  the  moat  dignified 
and  happy  of  human  oocopations — the 
improvement  of  the  mind;  and  that  it 
was  DO  less  pleasing  than  instructive 
to  prefer  the  refined  and  elevating 
pleasures  of  knowledge,  than  indulging 
in  loW|  sensual  gratification.  After 
which  he  showed  how  our  feelings  of 
wonder  and  admiration  were  called 
forth  by  the  study  of  the  sciences. 
The  meeting  was  afterwards  enlivened 
by  recitations,  from  Cowper  and  Shake- 
speare, by  the  members.  After  sing- 
ing the  National  Anthem,  the  meeting 
separated  about  ten  o  clocks — Thomas 
Pkbbs,  Hon.  Secretary, 

MiUigavie  Meekamct*  Tnttitution,'^ 
The  members  and  friends  of  the  above 
institution  celebrated  the  termination 
of  a  very  successful  lecture  session  by 
n  social  meeting  in  the  village  hall, 
on  the  12th  March.  H.  Carmichael, 
president  of  tbe  institution,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  delivered  an  able  ad- 
dress. Addresses  were  also  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Maxwell,  of  the 
Quoad  Sacra  Church,  *'The  Import- 
ance of  General  Knowledge;"  and  by 
the  Rev.  G.  McQueen,  M.A.,  of  the 
U.  P.  Church,  *'  The  School,  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  Pulpit."  For  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  meeting,  the  directors 
had  engaged  Mr.  J.  Muir  and  Miss 
Smith,  the  well  known  vocalists,  from 
Glasgow;  and  Mr.  H.  Ross,  Junior,  a 
member  of  tbe  f  nstitation,  favoured  the 
company  with  two  recitations.  Re^ 
fnshments  were  served  during  the 
evening.  In  coneluston,  the  chairman 
brteily  congratulated  the  members  on 
the  course  of  lectures  jast  terminated, 
and  the  present  prosperous  condition 
of  the  institution  in  this  the  twentieth 
"^oar  of  its  existence,  and  forcibly 
"^essed  its  claims  upon  the  audiencei 


The  meeting  was  characterized  by  its 
lively  interest  and  good  feeling. 

The  Woodbridge  Towg  MetltAt- 
foeiatum  for  Mutual  JmprowwuKt,  m 
oonneetioB  with  the  Quay  Chapel,  keUL 
their  first  public  meeting  in  the  scbodi- 
nxMn  adjoining  the  chapel,  on  Friday, 
March  21st,  1856.  Ai\er  tea,  of  frtich 
about  130  friends  partook,  the  Ber.  A. 
Duffy,  the  president  of  tbe  society, 
delivered  a  lecture,  entitled,'* Recollect 
tions  of  a  Recent  Visit  to  Paris."   At 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  secretary, 
Mr.  D.  J.  Munro,  presented  a  report, 
which  set  forth  that  the  society  bad 
recently  attained  to  a  very  flourishing 
condition.    Several  new  members  have 
lately  been  added,  and  some  donatioss 
had  been  received,  so  that  the  society 
was  enabled  to  purchase  and  circulate 
several  periodicals,  among  which  are 
"Excelsior"  and  the  British  CorUro- 
vertiaUat,    In  addition  to  numerous 
recitations,  lectures  had  been  given, 
during  the  past  quarter,  on  ''Architect 
ture;"    "China  and  the  Chinese;" 
"History  of  Woodbridge;"  "Natnnd 
History j"  "America  and  the  Ameri- 
cans;"  and  "Popular  Superstitions." 
Lectnres  are  to  be  delivered,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  quarter,  on  "War 
and   Peace;"    "Physiology;"   "The 
Human  Eye ;"  "  The  Ruins  of  Babylon;" 
"  Biography  of   Eminent    Artists  ; " 
"  Plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible;"  and 
"  The  Steam  Engine."    The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Eerridge, 
P'isk,  Munro,  senior,  and  Brukets;  and 
poetical    recitations    were    given   by 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Elvis,  Booth,  and  Tay- 
lor.   The  pleasure  of  the  assembled 
company  was  also  contributed  to  by 
frequent  brilliant  performances  on  the 
harmonium,  by  Misses  Clapp  and  Lon- 
don.    The  attendance  and  proceedings 
on  this  interesting  occasion  were  such 
as  to  stimulate  the  young  men  of  the 
association  to  determine  to  persevere  in 
the  path  of  mental  improvement,  pro- 
gress in  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
delightful. 

PeUreJield  Toung  Men's  Improve 
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ment  Society. — ^A  oonyenazione  was 
held  on  Friday  eveniiig,  December  28th, 
1855,  at  the  National  Schoohroonis,  at 
which  upwards  of  SOO  persons  were 
present.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
Key.  J.  Wffliams,  Tice-president  of  the 
society.  After  a  coDgratnbtorj  and 
encooraging  speech  from  the  rer.  gen- 
tleman, recitaUons  and  addresses  were 
giren  by  members.  A  public  discas- 
sioo  also  took  place  oo  the  qnestion, 
"Was  EUzabeth  justified  in  signing 
the  warrant  for  the  execntioo  of  Mary 
Qaeen  of  Soots  ?"  which  was  taken 
part  in  by  Messrs.  Meeres,  Blackman, 
Heoson,  and  Bfacfrrland.  The  enter- 
taiDment  was  raried  with  Tocal  mnsic, 
very  efficiently  condocted  by  Messrs. 
J.  Jones  and  E.  Sears.  The  company 
broke  np  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  appa- 
rently pleased  with  the  erening^s  enter- 
tainment.— G.  H.,  Secretary. 

London^St  Jameit  Literary  and 
Scientific  Society,  15,  Clifford  Street, 
Bond  Street. — A  soiree  masicale,  by 
the  members  of  the  vocal  class,  con- 
docted by  their  professor,  Mr.  R.  £. 
Lyon,  and  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Gilbert  and  Miss  Sosanna  Cole, 
^AM.,  took  place  at  the  Hanoyer 
Square  Rooms,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  12tb.    The  entertainment  con- 
ttiated  of  solos,  duets,  glees,  madrigals, 
put  songs,  and  choruses.      We  are 
happy  to  state  that  the  musical  talent 
displayed  by  the  class  was  sufficient  to 
call  forth  the  loudest  applause  from 
tbe  crowded  audience  that  thronged 
the  rooms.    We  are  aTso  happy  to 
learn  that  although  the  members  of 
the  society  were  admitted  free,  yet  the 
amount  realized  for   tickets   sold  to 
tb^r  friends  was   sufficient  to  cover 
^ery  expense.     On  Tuesday,  March 
25th,  the  members  of  the  elocution 
class  gave  their  second  public  enter- 
tainment in  the   rooms,  41,   Brewer 
Street,  Golden  Sqaare,  the  chair  being 
filled  by  Edward  Swune,  Esq.     The 
programme,  which  was  selected  with 
the  greateat  care,   included  extracts 
from  the  speeches  ol  Cicero  and  Curran ; 


the  dramatic  literature  of  Shakespeare, 
Addison,  and  Sheridan  Knowles;  the 
poetry  oif  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  en- 
Uvened  by  selecUons  from  the  comio 
writings  of  Dickens,  Hood,  Ingoldsby, 
and  I^glas  Jerrold.  The  gentlemen 
who  more  particnlariy  diftioguished 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  enter- 
tainment, and  who  well  deserved  the 
loud  applause  they  received  from  the 
audience  for  the  veiy  high  elocutionary 
talent  which  they  displayed,  were,  Mr. 
B.  Godart,  for  the  reciUl  of  *"  Cato*s 
Soliloquy  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soulr  Mr.  S.  Key  Watson,  for  the 
delivery  of  an  extract  from  "A  Speech, 
by  Curran,  in  Defence  of  Hamilton 
Rowan;"  and  Mr.  E.  Ashmead,  for  tho 
humorous  rendering  of  Dickens's  parish 
sketch,  "The  Election  for  Beadle." 
About  400  persons  were  present 

St.  Jainea^s  Junior  Mutual  Improve-^ 
ment  Society,  Hull. — The  third  quarter 
of  this  society  began  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1856.  The  members  have  ha(% 
during  the  past  half-year,  several  in- 
structive and  interesting  papers  resd 
to  them  by  various  members ;  tha 
majority  of  which  have  caused  ani- 
mated discussions  at  the  close.  The 
following  are  the  principal : — **  Qa 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies;"  "  So- 
lar System;"  "Earthquakes ;"  "War;* 
"  Desecration  of  the  Sabbath ; "  "  Learc- 
ing;"  "Oliver  Cromwell;'*  "CapiUl 
Punishment;"  "Is  Episcopacy  Scrip- 
tural ? "  &c.  A  library  is  in  courbo 
of  formation.  The  number  of  members 
already  amounts  to  between  forty  and 
fifty,  and  the  average  weekly  attend- 
ance is  about  thirty.  The  meetings 
of  the  society  are  held  every  Friday 
evening,  commencing  at  a  quarter  past 
eight. 

Gla$gow  Polytechnic  Society. — Per- 
sons desirous  of  forming  such  a  society, 
for  mutual  improvement,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  stating  their  own 
opinion  relative  to  the  fee  to  be  charged 
(which  should  be  as  low  as  possible), 
&c.,  with  Hugh  Cunningham,  Glas- 
gow Post  Office. 
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A  momimeiit  to  William  Boscoe,  the 
bistorian,  has  been  erected  in  the  Uni- 
tarian  chapel,  Benshaw  Street,  Lirer- 
pool,  whore  Boscoe  was  interred.  The 
monnroent  consists  of  a  host  of  the 
historian,  placed  in  a  niche  of  grey 
marble.  The  inscription  is,  '*  William 
Boscoe,  Historian,  Poet,  Patriot,  and 
Christian  Philanthropist,  bom  inLirer- 

?)ol,  March,  1753;  died,  June,  1831. 
his  Monnment  was  erected  by  his 
Follow-worsbippers,  1852.** 

At  a  sale  of  the  engravings,  draw- 
ings, &C.,  of  Messrs.  Hering  and  Bem- 
ington,  which  took  pUce  t^s  week,  by 
Messrs.  Sonthgate  and  Barrett,  a  copy 
in  water-colonrs,  by  Louis  Haghe,  of 
David  Bobertss  grand  picture  of  the 
"  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  was  sold 
for  £2 1 0,  and  the  stock  aDdlithographic 
stones  of  the  same  work  realized  £700, 
while  the  other  lots  in  the  same  sale 
brought  good  prices. 

Heinrich  Heine,  the  poet,  has  left  all 
his  MSB.  to  his  nephew,  Herr  Embde, 
a  resident  of  Hamburg,  with  the  in- 
tention of  having  them  revised,  and, 
when  put  in  order,  incorporated  in  the 
entire  edition  of  his  works,  which  is 
now  preparing  for  the  press. 

The  proposal  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Alexander  Wilson, 
poet  and  ornithologist,  in  his  native 
town.  Paisley,  is  likely  shortly  to  be 
realized. — Prof.  Hopfgarten,  of  Bie- 
brich,  has  repaired  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  execute,  in  Carrara  marble,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  late  Prince  Ypsilaoti. 

Mr.  Layard,  in  re-assuming  the  office 
of  Lord  Bector  of  Aberdeen,  has  offered 
two  prizes  to  competition.  The  first  is 
offered  for  a  paper, "  On  the  Influence 
of  Liberty  and  Commerce  on  Literature 
and  the  Arts,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Greek  and  Italian  Republics,"  and  is 
to  be  a  copy  of  Mr.  Layard's  own  works. 


The  second  is  offered  for  a  paper  on 
the  question,  ''Whether  are  Deqndc 
or  Free  Goremments  more  likely  to 
pnrsae  an  aggressive  poli^  tovaids 
other  States?  the  discusaon  of  the 
question  to  be  illustrated  by  references 
both  to  ancient  and  modem  history," 
and  is  to  be  a  complete  set  (^  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  works. 

Abd-el-Kader  has  been  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Paris  Zoological  Society  of 
Acclimation.  The  Emir  having  been 
informed  during  his  sojourn  at  Broossa 
that  the  society  was  desirous  of  accli- 
matising Angora  goats,  sent  a  Bock  of 
these  animals  as  a  present 

The  celebrated  Bowyer  BiUe,  fn 
forty-five  folio  volumes,  and  contaiiung 
6,000  engravings,  waa  sold  by  anctioa 
at  Bolton,  and  bought  by  Bobert  Eej- 
wood,  Esq.,  for  £550. 

The  Marquis  Wielopolski,  who  has 
inherited  the  inunense  fortune  of  the 
late  Count  Swidzinski,  is  about,  in 
compliance  with  the  testator's  wishes, 
to  establish  a  library  and  museum  at 
Warsaw,  and  he  has  purchased  the 
large  Zaluski  Palace  for  the  purpose. 

The  two  statues  of  "  Tragedy  "  and 
"Comedy,"  by  Flaxman,  and  the  two 
bas-reliefs  by  the  same  artist,  on  the 
Bow-street  front  of  Covent-garden  The- 
atre, have  happily  escaped  uninjiured 
from  the  fire. 

A  Brussels  paper  reports  that  a 
portion  of  a  printing-press,  bearing  the 
initials  of  J.  Guttenburg,  and  the  year 
1441,  in  Boman  numerals,  has  been 
discovered  in  digging  a  well  ne*r 
Mayence. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  con- 
sented to  preside  at  the  67th  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  the  Boyal  Literary  Fon"!, 
which  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  Free- 
mason's Hall,  on  the  7th  of  May. 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Aitihor  of"  The  Art  of  JUaiomng,"  "  ElemenU  of  Rkei^rie,'*  ^. 

THE  ELEATIC  SCHOOL— IDEALISM— 
XENOPHANES. 

Methodization  is  the  all-paramount  demaad  of  the  scientific 
intellect.  The  mere  groupings  or  seijuenoes  of  facts  or  feelings 
do  not  suffice  for  the  thoughtful  inqmrer.  He  desires  to  find  a 
pathway  from  phenomena,  sense-known  or  consciously  perceiyed, 
to  the  Kternal  True,  the  Unity  in  which  they  all  find  their  ulti- 
mate synthesis.  Philosophy  desires  to  subordinate  all  thought 
to  the  laws  of  the  reason,  and  belieyes  that  the  causatiye  '*  logic 
of  facts  *'  is  as  effective  and  real  as  the  illatiye  **  logic  of  ideas." 
The  development  of  a  new  method  originates  a  school. 

The  method  of  the  Eleatio  School  is  highly  logical — its  ten- 
dency is  idealistic.  The  vague,  semi-conscious  notions  of  God 
and  Duty  which  every  human  soul  feels  palpitating  into  life, 
first  find  articulate  utterance  in  religion  and  law  (see  **  European 
Philosophy,"  JS.  C,  vol.  v.,  p.  81).  These  two  notions,  when 
they  become  consciously  present  to  the  soul,  produce,  as  we 
have  seen,  two  parallel  Imes  of  thought — a  philosophy  of  nature 
(lonicism),  and  a  philosophy  of  morals  (Italicism).  These  two 
systems  having  uttered  themselves,  became  the  subjects  of  criti- 
cism. This  criticism  took  upon  itself,  not  the  interpretation, 
but  the  anticipation  of  the  progress  of  thought.  Xet  this  is 
only  what  is  natural ;  for  the  human  mind  is  impatient,  and  will 
not  condescend  "  to  labour  and  to  wait,"  but  will  push  on  to  the 
ultimate  conclusion,  despite  of  all  obstacles  whatever.  The  great 
facts  of  heinff  wholly  overcame  the  facts  of  thought,  and  he 
sought,  not  so  much  the  elucidation  of  that  which  lay  before 
^,  as  that  which  worked  within  him.  How  he  succeeded,  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

Biographic  Sketch. — ^Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic 
School,  was  bom  at  Kolophon,  m  Ionia,  one  of  the  seven  cities 
which  claimed,  after  his  death,  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  Homer.  Of  the  position  in  life  held  by  his  father, 
Orthomenes,  we  know  nothing ;  but  that  it  must  have  been  one 
of  eminence,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  given  his  son  the  splendid  education  which  we  must 

suppose  he  had,  to  enable  him  to  become  the  laureate  of  his 

native  city.    Neither  have  we  any  means  of  judging  of  the 
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influences  amid  which  he  was  reared,  except  such  inferences  as 
we  may  make  from  the  fr^LgmentarV  snatches  of  verse  whidi 
form  our  only  sources  of  internal  eyidence  regarding  his  life  and 
philosophical  tenets. 

The  chief  external  authorities,  from  which  the  few  known  facta 
of  his  life  are  to  be  gathered,  are  as  follows,  viz. ; — The  Life 
contained  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  quotation  from  Apollodoms  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  fragment  in  Sextus  !kmpiricus,  a 
casual  mention  of  his  name  by  Lucian,  Timseus^  and  Censonnus, 
an  anecdote  in  Plutarch,  and  a  few  notices  s^ttered  up  and 
down  in  the  numerous  treatises  of  Aristotle.  We  purposely 
except  the  work  of  Aristotle  (or  Theophrastus  P),  entitled, 
"  Xenophanes,  Zeno,  and  Gornas." 

Apollodorus  assigns  the  40tn  Olympiad,  616-^612  B.C.,  as  the 
date  of  his  birth  ;  he  adds  besides,  that  he  lived  till  the  days  of 
Cyrus  (669  B.C.)  and  Darius  (521  B.C.)    Diogenes  Laertius,  on 
the  authority  of  Sotion,  makes  him  the  cotemporary  of  Anax- 
imauder  (610 — 647  b.c),  and  adds,  that  he  flourished  about  the 
60th  Olympiad  (640  b.c.)     Eusebius  gives  the  date  at  which  he 
flourished  as  Olympiad  56  (562  b.c.)     Lucian  tells  us  that  he 
was  living  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  ; — we  have  verses  of  his  own 
which  represent  him  as  having  reached,  at  the  time  in  whidi 
they  were  composed,  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age, — ^while 
Censorinus  makes  him  live  somewhat  more  than  a  century.    He 
is  said  to  have  attacked  the  speculations  of  Thales  (639 — 547 
B.C.),  Epimenides  (fl.  604),  ana  Pythagoras  (539  b.c),  so  th&t 
he  must  have  reached  maturity  suosequently  to  the  publication 
of  the  latest  of  these  doctrines.     In  one  of  the  fragments  of  his 
poems  preserved  hj  Athenseus,  he  mentions  the  arrival  of  a 
Mede.     This  may  either  mean  Harpagus,  the  Medish  general 
of  Cwus,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor  and  Ionia  about  546  B.c,  or 
the  Aerxian  invasion  of  continental  Greece  in  497  B.C.    The 
weight  of  probability  attaches  to  the  former,  for  he,  being  an 
loman,  would  naturally  be  more  impressed  with  what  befell  his 
own  immediate  circle,  than  that  which  passed  at  a  distance,  and 
was  comparatively  unimportant  to  himself.     Heraditus  (fl.  605 
B.C.)  and  Epicharmus  (b.  540  b.c)  mention  him,  and  Diogenes 
Laertius  recounts  a  saying  of  his,  which  occurred  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Empedocles  (fl.  444  b.c).     Plutarch  and  Tim»nB 
combine  in  representing  him  as  flourishing  in  the  days  of  Hiero, 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  began  his  reign  in  478.     The  city  from 
which  his  school  receives  its  name  was  founded  during  the  66di 
Olympiad,   522 — 626  b.c;   and  Zancle,  one  of  the  towns  in 
which  he  found  a  refuge,  was  not  settled  in  by  the  M'essenians 
before  596  b.c     Hermippus,  too,  directly  affirms  that  Empe- 
docles was  a  disciple  of  the  earliest  EJeate. 

The  problem  that  is  set  before  us,  then,  is  to  find  a  century  in 
which  all  these  circumstances  might  hav«  happened,  or  to  make 
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as  near  an  appFoach  to  tliat  as  possible,  aud  account,  as  well  as 
we  can,  for  any  discrepancies.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
time-space  which  lies  between  the  most  distant  dates  is  about 
170  years.  If  we  suppose  that  Hiero  had  reached  mature  years, 
—say  fifby-eight  or  so — ^it  will  be  quite  within  the  range  of 
probability  that  Hiero,  aftermards  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  died  in 
467  B.C.,  may  have  conversed  with  tne  aged  minstrel  sage.  We 
must  stretch  hypothesis  even  further  in  the  next  instance  \  for 
we  must  either  reject  as  fabulous  the  relation  which  connects 
the  names  of  Xenophanes  and  Empedocles, — a  relation  which 
the  loving  tradition  of  ages  has  hallowed,— or  we  must  suppose 
that  the  useful  life  of  Empedocles  was  prolonged  almost  as  long 
as  that  of  his  master.  And  why  not  P  These  were  the  days  in 
which — 

'*  Men  lived  like  gods,  with  minds  secnre  from  care, 
Awaj  from  toil  and  miserj;  then  was  not 
Timid  old  age,  bnt  age  in  hands  and  feet ; 
Equally  strong  the  banquet  thej  enjojed, 
From  every  ill  remote.     They  died  as  if 
O'eroome  with  sleep,  and  all  good  things  were  theirs. 
*  ♦  •  In  quietness 

Their  works,  'mongst  numerous  blessiugs,  they  pursued."  * 

Yet  we  do  no  violence  to  probability  in  this,  for  we  know  that 
the  calm  philosophic  temper  is  favourable  to  longevity  ;  that  iu 
ancient  times  men  had  an  aversion  to  permitting  young  men 
to  acquire  influence  in  the  state  or  otherwise ;  and  we  know  that 
at  the  date  given,  this  Empedocles  was  engaged  in  the  planting 
of  the  colony  of  Thurii,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Svbaris.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  Empedocles,  a  young  man  of  station  and 
means,  in  his  early  youth,  on  his  travels,  had,  led  by  the  fame 
of  the  hoary-headed  wise  man  of  Elea,  visited  that  city,  and 
held  that  conversation  with  the  "  old  man  eloquent,"  from  which 
he  for  ever  after  dates  the  origin  of  impulses,  which  ended  in  his 
devoting  himself  to  pursuits  of  a  nature  higher  than  even  states- 
Biaoship.  If  we  regard  the  visit  as  paiain  the  ninety-eighth 
year  of  Xenophanes,  when  the  young  man  had  attamed  his 
twenty-fifth  birthday,  we  shall  make  Empedocles  about  ninety- 
^ee  years  of  age  at  the  founding  of  the  Post- Sybaritic  colony 
iii  444  B.C.  We  do  not  say  these  things  have  been ;  we  only 
Msert  that  they  might  have  been ;  if  they  could,  we  have  done 
^  that  is  requisite  in  us,  viz.,  to  show  the  possibility  of  colli- 
gating, in  a  given  space,  the  seemingly  contradictory  events 
whidh  had  led  to  such  serious  diiSerenees  of  opinion  among  the 
aistorians  of  philosophy, — Meiners,  Tiillebom,  Eberhard,  &.,— 
^  had  even  bewildered  the  acute  miad  of  Victor  Cousin. 

*  Hesiod's  "  Works  and  Days,"  v.  112. 
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Wc  may  assume,  then,  that  he  was  bom  somewhere  between 
the  years  617 — 612 ;  that  he  was  of  respectable  parentage,  well 
educated,  and  comfortable  as  to  means.  His  taste  for  philo- 
Bophic  poetry  seems  to  have  manifested  itself  early,  and  his  lore 
of  yirtue  and  truth  seem  to  have  made  him  perfectly  fearless,  if 
not  rash.  We  have  fragments  of  his  Elegiac  verses  preserved, 
which  abundantly  prove  this.  Athenseus  quotes  a  considerable 
number  of  lines,  apparently  the  introduction  to  a  Symposiac 
elegy,  in  which  a  festal  hall  is  beautifully  described,  and  the 
guests  are  exhorted,  after  having  sung  due  hymns  to  the  gods, 
to  recite  no  more  the  fabulous  myths  of  the  Titans,  giants,  and 
centaurs,  but  to  chant  the  praises  of  the  brave  and  ^ood  for  the 
encouragement  of  youth.  In  this  age  Kolophon,  w-hich  had  at 
one  time  been  distinguished  for  its  almost  stoic  contempt  of 
luxury  and  grandeur,  had  its  thousands  clothed  in  purple,  their 
public  games,  and  other  haunts  of  pleasure  and  pomp,  where  the 
rich  forget  their  humanity  in  pride,  and  the  illusions  of  the  hoar 
are  more  valued  than  the  high  thoughts  and  noble  deeds  in  which 
the  tniest  nobility  consists.  Against  these  social  vices,  as  they 
appeared  to  his  eye,  Xenophanes  protested,  in  the  melodious 
tones  of  the  poet,  and  with  the  clear,  logica?  thought  of  a  sage. 
Wo  assume,  but  the  assumption  has  only  its  plausibility  to 
recommend  it,  that  the  poem  "  On  the  Founding  of  Kolophon," 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Xaertius,  belongs  to  the  date  of  his  early 
manhood,  and  that  the  honest,  hearty  mode  in  which  he  had 
therein  attacked  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  denounced  the  worship  of  the  ordinary  gods,  formed 
the  excuse,  if  not  the  cause,  of  his  exile :  for  Diogenes  Laertius 
expressly  states  that  he  was  banished.  He  had  been  married, 
but  his  children  died  in  their  early  jrouth,  and  the  loving,  yet 
brave-hearted  father  buried  them  with  his  own  hands.  IHs 
home-gods  shivered  around  him,  and  the  outlawry  of  his  birth- 

Slace  registered  against  him,  before  manhood's  vigour  had 
eparted,  he  has  become  a  wanderer,  almost  resourceless,  friend- 
less, alone.  In  this  extremity  the  amusement,  probably,  of  his 
sunnier  hours — ^poesy — offered  him  the  help  his  need  demanded, 
and  he  became  a  rhapsodist,  i.  e.,  a  chanter  of  epic  verse.  Shall 
we  say  this  was  a  woful  lot,  or  shall  we  rather,  acquiescing  ia 
the  destiny  which  was  allotted  him,  aver  that— 

"  Each  has  his  fanctions,  his  acknowledged  post, 
In  the  great  scene  of  life?  " 

True,  the  wandering  minstrel,  even  though  a  Homer,  finds  but 
scant  provision  for  his  body's  grosser  wants ;  but  surely  there 
are  joys  which  cannot  be  expressed,  in  the  impartial  providence 
of  Heaven,  granted  to  those  who,  while  the  listenmg  throng 
around  them  press,  and  gaze,  and  think,  can  feel — 
"  The  glow  of  tfaoQsands  centered  in  their  heart." 
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Coiild  k  be  altoffetiber  chance  and  diangin^  fate  that  made  him 
ehoose  tiie  yehide  of  verse  as  that  bv  which  he  wotdd  transmit 
his  thoughts  la  soundiqff  cadence  iown  the  stream  of  time? 
Terse  k  the  mnemonies  of  the  Tvlgur,  Homer  and  Hesiod  had 
fUled  the  mind  with  errors  of  nrolbundest  moment.  To  the 
ibrms  of  their  own  glowing  hnagmations  tlrey  had  imparted  the 
life  of  genios,  and  the  people  had  accepted  the  coinage  of  the 
poets'  uioughts  as  the  spiritoal  realities  of  worship.  The  pro- 
saic utterance  of  any  thesb  opposed  to  sttdi  notions  wonla  be 
ineSectiye  as  a  pointless  arrow.  These  Titan  fancies  could  onlj 
be  subdued  by  thunderbolts,  moulded  in  the  armoury  of  the 
God  whose  throne  they  aspired  to  occupy. 

Whither  could  he  turn  m  such  a  crisis  of  his  fiate,  with  such  a 
piirpose  breathing  in  his  soul?  Certainly  to  the  newest  and 
freest-minded  people  he  could  reach.  The  Messenians,  from 
682—596  B.C.,  had  brayed  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  and,  failing  to 
secure  in  Greece  the  freedom  they  loved,  had  sought  an  asylum 
where  their  diminished  numbers  mi^t  enjoy  the  birthrifl^ts  of 
men  ''without  let  or  hindrance."  This  they  found  in  Zancle 
(liessina),  in  Sidly,  and  thitherward  the  poet-philosopher  of 
Aolophon  bent  his  steps.  Of  his  life  at  Zancle  we  Know  nothing ; 
Wt  if  we  interpret  the  following  verses,  found  in  Diogenes 
liaertius,  we  shall  obtain  some  clue  to  the  time  of  his  entering 
Zancle.    The  vesrses  are  these : — 

"  Since  first  my  doctrine  spread  abroad  thro*  Greece, 
Threescore  and  seven  jears  are  quite  gone  by. 
And  'twist  that  time  and  when  I  sa\Y  the  light, 
Six  lustres  more  must  surely  added  be, 
If  I  am  right  at  all  about  my  age, 
Which  waatB  bat  eight  years  of  a  century .'* 

If  we  take  the  time  at  which  he  became  famous,  his  thirtieth 
yjar,  to  signify  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  poem  on 
Kolophon,  and  allow  due  time  for  nis  accusation,  trial,  and  sen- 
teucej  we  may  say  that  he  entered  Zancle  about  b.o.  580.     From 
Zancle  he  went  to  Catania,  where  Hiero,  the  patron  of  Pindar, 
bad  afterwards  his  palace.     As  he  wrote  a  poem  "  On  the  Colo- 
nization of  Elea,  in  Italy,"  which  took  place  in  consequence  of 
tlie  redaction  of  Ionia  by  Persia,  5^10— 630  B.C.,  we  may  assert 
^t  he,  as  an  Ionian,  ana  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  fact, 
must  have  had  a  share  in,  and  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
canscs  of,  the  emigration.    Besides,  there  would  be  no  surer 
^ay  of  gaining  the  renown,  which  is  the  continual  object  of 
^^t  in  noble  minds,  so  ready  or  so  likely  to  be  agreeable  to 
Ateh  a  spirit  of  1^,  as  uttering  in  tuneral  lines  the  deeds  of 
daring  which  the  resistance  to  Persia  excited,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  patriot's  love  of  country  to  the  man's  love  of  freedom, 
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which  was  exhibited  in  their  relinquishinent  of  their  lands,  >ratber 
than  their  liberties,  to  the  opnressor.  About  this  same  period, 
as  we  haye  already  seen,  Pytnagoras  had  established  the  Xro- 
toniate,  and  hence  his  doctnnes  mnst  haye  been  weU  known  in 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia.  If  we  accept  the 
traditions  of  history,  rendered  more  forceM  by  the  considera- 
tions of  probability  noted  aboye,  we  shall  £nd  him  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  three-fold  philosophy,  represented  by  the  naxnes 
'Of  Homer,  Anaximander,  and  Pythagoras.  To  all  these  bis 
intense  idealism  presented  objections ;  in  all  he  found  a  tendencrf 
to  eleyate  Sense  aboye  Season — Season  in  its  higher  moods 
companioning  with  Faith. 

Of  the  manner  of  his -death,  as  of  the  manner  of  his  life,  we 
know  nothing ;  but  we  can  think  of  him  under  the  influence  of-^ 

"  Old  age,  that  winter  drear,  which  into  spring 
Breaks  never," 

ffaziog  in  sadness  on  the  unsolyed  problem  of  his  whole  life, 
n*etting  his  noble  soul  that  he  cannot  fly,  in  thought,  beyond  the 
narrow  bondage  of  the  earth's  confine,  and  uttering,  as  ne  passes 
away  into  that  sleep  of  death  wherein  all  mysteries  are  solyed, 
the  mournful  record  of  his  long  years  of  toil,  so  finely  conceived 
by  Timon,  the  Sillograph : — 

"  Ob,  tbat  mioe  were  tbe  deep  mind,  prudent,  and  looking  to  botb  sides! 
Long,  alas  I  baye  I  strayed  on  the  road  of  error,  beguiled, 
And  am  now  hoarj  of  jears,  yet  exposed  to  doubt  and  distraction 
Of  all  kinds ;  for,  whenever  I  turn  to  consider, 
I  am  adrift  between  the  One  and  the  A U" 

Death,  the  Sevealer,  is  with  him ;  and  he  follows  him — Whi' 
ther  ?    The  solution  to  that  query  is  concealed  behind — 

^    "  That  curtain  of  obdurate  woof 
Which  limits  mortal  vibion ;  whose  dim  folds 
Perpetually  do  stir,  but  never  rise." 

Can  the  curtain  be  to  us  the  picture  P    Surely,  no ! 


The  Doing  to  Others  as  Othebs  should  do  to  its. — How 
are  we  to  behaye  to  our  fellow  creatures  ?  How  must  we 
answer  it  P  What  rules  shall  we  lay  down  P  Shall  we  say  we 
ought  to  spare  the  eflusion  of  human  blood?  How  small  a 
matter  it  is  not  to  hurt  him  whom  we  are  bound  by  every 
obligation  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power.  A  prodigious  meii^ 
indeed,  if  man  is  kind  and  gentle  to  nis  fellow  man !  We  are  all 
limbs  of  one  great  body,  JNature  produced  us  with  mutual  love, 
and  made  us  social.  According  to  her  laws,  it  is  a  more 
wretched  thing  to  do  an  injury  than  to  sufier  death. — Seneca. 
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A.FFIEMA.TIVK  AJITICLE. — I. 

Tbitth  is  one  and  indivisible,  but  its  apparent  inconsistencies 
Kaye  been  many.    Ever  since  science  began  to  make  any  real 
progress,    by   exchanging  the  figments  of  the  fancy  for  the 
inductions  or  a  true  philosophy,  its  results  have  appeared  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.    Galueo,  and  the 
cardinals  of  the  Inquisition,  have  been  ever-recurring  types  of 
the  relative  positions  of  science  and  religion.    But  true  science, 
though  compelled  by  the  stigma  of  heterodoxy  and  heresy  to 
retract  its  assertions,  has  ever  maintained  its  stand,  and  con- 
tmued  to  advance,  until  it  has  compelled  all  candid  minds  to  an 
entire,  though  reluctant,  belief.     Amid  the  odium  cast  upon  it 
by  theologians,  its  watchword  has  been,  "  It  moves  still."    Not 
onlv  astronomy  and  geology  have  been  supposed  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  opponents  of  biblical  veracity,  but  ethnology,  com- 
parative grammar,  and  even  the  revelations  of  mesmerism  and 
animal  ma.gnetism,  have  been  brought  forward  as  tending  to 
invalidate  the  claims  of  scripture  on  our  regard  as  a  veritable 
and  divine  revelation.    But  the  antagonism  in  all  cases  has 
arisen,  either  from  the  imperfect  or  empirical  state  of  science,  or 
from  a  too  narrow  interpretation  of  the  sacred  records.    Thus, 
while  from  the  manifold  diversities  in  the  various  races  of  man- 
^d  it  seemed  that  there  must  have  been  more  than  one  original 
pair  of  human  beings  to  produce  so  many  varieties,  the  researches 
of  ethnologists  have  fully  confirmed  the  biblical  statement;  and 
geology,   by  showing  tne  complete  extinction  of  species  after 
species  of  animals,  and  the  successive  creations  of  new  ones,  lias 
ooinpletely  crushed  the  theory  of  development  of  the  "  Vestiges 
of  CSreation,"  and  shown  that  there  is  no  principle  on  which  man 
can  be  considered  as  a  developed  ape. 

To  those,  indeed,  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  sorip- 
^pes,  however  they  may  vary  in  their  modes  of  reconciliation, 
there  ought  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  accordance  of 
J^ence  and  revelation.  Are  they  not  both  the  manifestations  of 
the  same  almighty  and  omniscient  Mind  P  Can  his  works  be 
inconsistent,  or  clash  with  each  other?  While  at  present  it 
^y  be  for  his  glory  to  conceal  much  from  the  mortal  gaze,  yet 
even  now,  in  true  and  established  science  and  just  exegesis,  wf> 
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can  find  nothing  really  tending  to  invalidate  the  teaclnngB  of 
either. 

Geology  has  now  attained  the  rank  of  a  well-founded  and 
firmly-established  science ;  its  results  are  as  certain  as  those  of 
astronomy  or  any  other  science.    Though  cosmolo^cal  theoiies 
innumerable  have  been  broached  by  geologists,  it  is  not  at  all 
founded  on  theory.    Facts  afler  facts  have  been  accumulated, 
and  its  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  by  an  irrefragable  inductire 
process.     If  we  cannot  trust  to  the  teachings  of  geology,  our 
own  faculties  are  not  reliable,  and  we  cannot  be  certain  that  we 
know  what  we  read  in  a  book,  or  even  that  the  book  actuaJlj 
exists.    It  has  been  objected  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  change.   It 
has  not,  indeed,  attained  perfection.    It  is  still  progressing,  bat 
every  new  advance  only  tends  to  confirm  what  has  been  de- 
viously established,   and  to  show  the  harmony  which  exists 
between  its  g^eneral  principles  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

But  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  in  what  manner  this 
science  may  be  shown  to  be  confirmatory  of  revelation  with 
regard  to  the  creation. 

It  must  be  noted,  in  the  first  plaoe,  that  the  narrative  in 
Genesis  is  necessarily  a  divine  communication.  ISo  mortal  was 
present  when  the  Almighty  called  the  world  from  nought,  and 

gave  the  stars  their  courses.  However  the  account  may  hare 
een  handed  down  by  tradition,  it  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
have  been  revealed  by  the  only  witness.  It  cannot  be  a  mere 
statement  of  the  cosmogony  generally  adopted  in  Moses'  time, 
without  any  reference  to  its  veracity,  for  it  was  given  to  enforce 
great  religious  and  moral  obligations ;  and  if  we  can  cast  doubt 
on  this  portion  of  the  record,  the  whole  of  it  must  be  invalidated. 
But  what  does  the  account  teach  us  P  That  God  formed  the 
universe  out  of  nothing ;  that  the  earth  was  for  a  period  of 
indefinite  extent  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  unfit  for  vegetable  or 
animal  existence ;  and  that  its  conversion  to  its  present  inhabit- 
able condition  took  place  in  six  successive  periods,  which  were 
followed  by  a  period  of  rest.  In  the  first  of  these  periods,  light 
was  evolved  and  separated  from  darkness ;  in  the  second  and 
third,  the  waters  were  divided  into  seas,  and  the  dry  land  was 
clothed  with  vegetation  ;  in  the  fourth  were  appointed  the  aim, 
and  moon,  and  the  stars,  to  give  light  to  the  earth,  and  to  order 
the  seasons  ;  in  the  succeeding  periods  followed  the  creation  of 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  birds,  of  mammals,  and  lastly  of  man.  Does 
geology  present  any  antagonism  to  these  teachings  P  On  the 
contrary,  none  of  the  above  statements  are  invalidated,  but  most 
of  them  are  specifically  taught  by  it.  That  all  things  had  a 
beginning,  and  that  this  was  from  God,  is  not,  indeed,  expressly 
inoicated  by  geology,  but  would  be  most  naturally  inferred  from 
the  limited  succession  of  the  strata;  but  that  several  distinct 
periods  elapsed  before  the  appearance  of  vegetable  or  animal 
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life ;  that  the  creation  took  place  in  sncceBsiye  stages  of  pro- 
gression ;  that  each  race  oi'  beings  was  distinct  from  the  others, 
and  resulted  from  a  separate  act  of  creation;  and  that  man, 
being  last  in  order,  is  of  comparatirely  recent  origin; — these 
truths  are  as  plainly  denoted  by  the  geological  strata  as  they  are 
by  the  bibUciu  narratiye. 

If  we  could  be  satisfied  with  general  accordance,  this  would 
be  sufficient.    Bat  the  account  in  Genesis  speaks  of  the  creation 
as  haying  been  accomplished  in  six  days,  while  geology  assigns 
to  each  period  an  indefinite  extent,  out  comprising  at  least 
seyeral  thousand  years.    Here,  then,  we  find  an  apparent  an- 
tagonism.    It   may  not   be  asserted  that  the  conclusions  of 
geologists  are  not  well  established,  and  that  the  yarious  strati- 
fications and  fossils  haye  been  caused  by  the  deluge.     Such  an 
assertion  could  only  now  be  produced  from  total  ignorance  of 
the  facts  of  ^eologjr.    Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  God  created 
the  strata  with  their  fossils  in  six  natural  days.    It  is  true  all 
things  are  possible  to  that  Almighty  Hand  which  made  the 
nniyerse ;   but  can  we  belieye  that  the  beautiful  and  regular 
order  of  the  strata,  apparently  telling  of  gradual  formation  and 
deyelopment,  and  inclosing  species  after  species  of  inorganic  and 
organic  remains,  succeeding  each  other  in  almost  infinite  multitude 
and  yariety,  progressing  from  the  smallest  sea- weed  to  the  most 
gigantic  of  trees,  and  from  the  minutest  animalcule  to  the  extinct 
races  of  the  mastodons,  the  megatheriums,  and  the  saurians,— 
can  we  beHeye  that  these  wonderful  displays  of  creatiye  energy 
and  wisdom  were,  so  to  speak,  a  mere  freak  of  omnipotence,  and 
calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  lead  man  by  a  lie  to  adore  his 
Maker  P    Would,  we  ask,  such  a  procedure  be  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  mode  of  God's  dealings  P    Does  he  manifest  his 
power  and  wisdom  by  sudden  and  wanton  displays?    Do  we 
not  find  in  all  the  processes  of  nature  a  gradual  ana  progressiyo 
deyelopment — **  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full 
com  in  the  ear  "  P    Does  not  God  also  testify  his  goodness  and 
loTingkindness   to  his    creatures  by  maintaining  the  laws  of 
iiatnre,  and  by  not  oyerstepping  their  bounds,  except  for  such 
^e  and  beneyolent  purposes  as  eyen  man  is  able  to  appreciate 
and  admire  P    We  might  as  well  suppose  that  the  buried  palaces 
of  Nineyeh,  with  their  caryings  and  inscriptions,  tell  only  a 
fictitious  tale  of  former  inhabitants,  of  mighty  kings  and  con- 
querors, who  liyed  and  died  here,  and  that  all  these  appearances 
ronned  part  of  the  original  creation,  as  that  the  palaeozoic  and 
jccondary  strata  of  the  earth's  surface  present  no  record  of 
lomier  races  of  existences,  who  thousands  of  years  before  the 
^tion  of  man  Hyed  their  life  on  this  earth,  and  finally  found 
^^un  it  an  adamantine  tomb. 

^ince,  then,  the  conclusions  of  geology  admit  of  no  doubt,  and 
^^Wittot  be  explained  away,  we  must  look  for  a  new  method  of 
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reconciliation  in  a  different  interpretation  of  the  Moiaic  nar- 
rative ;  and  in  this,  we  belieye,  no  difficulty  will  be  experieneed. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  ns  to  enter  intK>  the  various  methods 
of  reconciliation  wnick  have  been  proposed;  we  shall  merely 
present  that  which  appears  most  satisfactory  to  ourselyes,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  most  able  recent  inyestigaton 
of  the  subject 

In  the  narrative  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  the  word  "day" 
appears  to  have  six  meanines.    In  the  fifth  verse,  light  in 
general  is  called  day,  and,  in  tne  same  verse,  evening  and  mom* 
mg  make  the  first  day.    In  the  fourteenth  verse,  the  interyal 
between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  is  denominated  a  dsj; 
and,  in  the  same  verse,  the  term  is  used  in  connection  with 
"  years,"  evidently  meaning  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.    The 
term  "  day  *'  is  also  applied  to  the  period  of  rest  succeeding  the 
work  of  creation,  bu};  neither  evening  nor  morning  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  it ;  and,  finally,  in  uie  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  "day  "  means  the  whole  period  of  creation.  Here,  jthen,  we 
have  six  diuerent  uses  of  the  word  ''day."    How  can  it  for  a 
moment  be  maintained  that  the  periods  of  creation  were  each  of 
only  twenty-four  hours'  duration?    In  the  first  three  periods 
the  sun  and  moon  were  not  appointed  (or,  as  some  say,  created) 
to  mark  the  duration  of  the  days,  nor,  after  their  appointment, 
is  any  change  made  in  the  phraseology  to  indicate  any  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  periods.     There  also  seems  to  be  an  indication  of  the 
distinction  of  the  periods  of  creation  from  ordinary  days  in  the 
use  of  the  phrase,  ''evening  and  morning,"  without  any  immediate 
reference  to  day  or  night  m  this  connection.    We  believe,  then, 
that  without  any  yiolence,  the  days  of  the  sacred  narrative  may 
be  interpreted  to  mean  periods  of  indefinite  but  prolonged  dura- 
tion— the  earlier  may  have  been  longer  than  the  closing  periods, 
but  each  of  them  comprising  at  least  many  thousand  years.    On 
this  principle  we  found  our  scheme  of  reconciliation  and  con- 
firmation. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  earth  previous  to  and  during 
the  first  day,  we  can  learn  little  from  geology.  We  are  led  to 
suppose  that  it  was  a  huge  mass  of  matter  in  a  state  of  intense 
heat,  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  and  extensive  atmosphere. 
From  chemical  science,  however,  we  learn  that  light  is  the  result 
of  chemical  and  molecular  change.  "  The  command,  '  Let  light 
be,*  was,  therefore,  the  summons  to  activity  in  matter.  The 
Spirit  of  God  moved  or  brooded  over  the  vast  deep — an  abyss  of 
universal  night — and  light,  as  the  initial  phenomenon  of  matter 
in  action,  flashed  instantly  through  space  at  the  fiat  of  Deity- 
This  science,  in  its  latest  developments,  declares,  as  distinctly  »b 
the  Bible,  that  *  on  the  first  day  light  was.'  "* 

*  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  Jaaiiaiy,  1866,  p.  114. 
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la  the  second  and  third  days  the  waters  were  dirided  and  the 
dry  land  appeared.  The  earlier  azoic  strata  hear  evident  marks 
of  the  action  of  water,  heing  formed  by  crystallization  in  the 
primitiye  oceans.  They  also  appear  previous  to  any  fossil  re- 
mains of  vegetable  or  animal  production.  On  the  third  day, 
also,  vegetation  was  introduced.  We  know  that  vesetation  was 
necessary  before  animal  life,  in  order  to  purify  the  air  from 
noxious  gases,  as  well  as  to  afford  the  means  of  subsistence. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  remains  in  the  strata  of  vegetable  life 
previous  to  those  of  animals,  but  we  find  azoic  rocks  which  are 
manifestly  of  organic  origin ;  and  if  this  be  not  considered 
Bofficient  evidence  of  its  previous  creation,  we  may  consider  the 
character  of  the  period  as  being  derived  from  the  superior  de« 
velopment  of  vegetable  life,  but  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
animal  existence.  "  In  the  first,  or  Palaeozoic  division,  we  find 
corals,  crustaceans,  molluscs,  fishes  ;  and  in  the  later  formations 
a  few  reptiles.  But  none  of  these  classes  of  organisms  give  its 
leading  character  to  the  Palaeozoic;  they  do  not  constitute  its 
prominent  feature,  or  render  it  more  remarkable  as  a  scene  of 
life  than  any  of  the  divisions  which  followed.  That  which  chiefly 
distinguished  the  Palaeozoic  from  the  secondarv  and  tertiary 
peno£  was  its  gorgeous  flora.  It  was  emphatically  the  period  of 
plants — *  of  herbs  yielding  seed  after  their  kind.*  In  no  other 
age  did  the  world  ever  witness  such  a  flora ;  the  youth  of  the 
earth  was  peculiarly  a  green  and  umbrageous  youth — ^a  youth  of 
dusk  and  tangled  forests,  of  huge  pines  and  stately  araucarians, 
of  the  reed-like  calamite,  the  tall  tree-fern,  the  sculptured  sigil- 
laria,  and  the  hirsute  lepidodendron."''^ 

Of  the  creation  or  appointment  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  on 
the  fourth  day,  we  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  any  con- 
cation  in  the  rocks ;  but  we  know  well  from  other  sources  that 
%ht  is  necessary  for  organic  life,  and  that  it  would  naturally 
precede  the  creation  of  animals  and  man. 

On  the  fifth  day  were  produced  the  lower  tribes  of  animals*: 
^d  here  we  have  a  beautiful  confirmation  of  the  biblical  account 
UL  the  successive  and  not  simultaneous  creation  of  the  tribes 
disclosed  in  the  secondary  division  of  the  strata.  These  strata 
widicate  a  period  which  was  marked  by  the  predominance  of 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds ;  species  after  species  were  exterminated, 
hut  each  was  succeeded  by  another.  There  were  also  plants  in 
this  age,  but  they  were  less  magnificent  in  their  dimensions  than 
^  the  former,  and  did  not  give  a  character  to  the  period. 

Oa  the  sixth  day  were  created  mammals  and  man.  A  few  of 
the  smaller  species  of  mammalia  have  been  found  in  the  earlier 
?^?  0^  geology,  but  it  was  in  the  tertiary  epoch  that  the  higher 
tnbes  of  the  vertebrata  became  distinctive  of  the  period.    But  in 

Hugh  Miller's  Leetare,  ^  The  Two  Records — Mosaic  and  Geological.* 
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none  of  the  strata  haye  any  fossil  human  remains  been  foimd, 
thus  affording  the  final  confirmation  of  geology,  that  man  was 
created  last,  as  the  highest  and  best  of  those  good  works  whidi 
had  thus  "  in  continuance  been  fashioned  "  by  the  direct  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Ahnighly.  Science  tells  us  of  no  new  species 
or  tribes  having  been  created  since  man,  and  of  no  new  changes 
of  moment  in  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface.  This,  in 
analogy  with  the  other  days  of  Genesis,  would  lead  us  to  regard 
the  seventh  as  a  period  of  indefinite  extent,  and  as  still  in  jsno- 

Sess.  And  what  more  fitted  to  occupy  the  divine  mind  duri]i|g 
e  period  of  rest  than  the  plan  of  redemption  P  Does  not  this 
view  give  the  most  complete  sanction  to  the  command,  "  Six  days 
shalt  thou  labour,  but  uie  seventh  shall  be  hallowed  "  P 

We  believe,  then,  that  geology  affords  the  fullest  confirmation 
of  the  Mosaic  record,  and  that  in  the  further  progress  of  the 
science  much  will  yet  be  disclosed  that  will  furnish  further  cor- 
roboration, and  will  yield  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Him  who,  while  he 
called  the  universe  from  nought  by  a  single  fiat,  yet  provides 
with  a  bounteous  hand  for  the  necessities  m  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures.  S.  B.  A. 


Happiness. — Happiness  consists  in  the  multiplicitjE  of  agree- 
able consciousness.  A  peasant  has  not  a  capacity  for  having 
equal  happiness  with  a  phUosopher :  they  may  be  equally  satis- 
fied, but  not  equally  happy,  A  small  drinking  glass  and  a  lai^ 
one  may  be  equally  full,  but  the  larger  one  holds  more  than  me 
smaller. — Dr.  S.  Johnson, 

FoPULAB  Commotion  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  because  bad 
men  always  arise  to  mislead  its  enorts.  How  desirable  it  is  that 
it  may  be  prevented,  by  conciliatory  measures,  by  timely  con- 
cession of  rights,  by  redress  of  grievances,  by  reformation  of 
abuses,  by  convincing  mankind  that  government  have  no  othcar 
object  than  faithfully  to  promote  the  comfort  and  securitj^of 
individuals,  without  sacrificing  the  solid  happiness  of  living 
men  to  national  glory  or  royal  magnificence. — Knox, 

Education.— ^In  the  education  of  children,  there  is  nothing 
like  alluring  the  appetites  and  afiection ;  otherwise  you  makeeo 
many  asses  laden  with  books,  and  by  virtue  of  the  lash,  giv^ 
them  their  pockets  full  of  learning  to  keep ;  whereas,  to  do  well, 
you  should  not  only  lodge  it  with  them,  but  make  them  espouse 
it. — Montaigne, 

Sovereignty  op  the  People. — I  could  have  wished  to  have 
been  born  in  a  country  where  the  sovereign  and  the  people  have 
only  one  interest — where  all  the  movements  of  the  political  ma- 
chine tend  to  the  common  good ;  whidi  can  only  happen  y^here 
the  sovereign  and  the  people  are  one. — Rousseau, 
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IS  THE  CHARACTEB  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
WORTHY  OF  ADMIBATION  P 

KEOATIYE  EEPtY. 

AoAiK  we  enter  tlie  lists,  once  more  to  mingle  in  the  tonmay 
fight  for  virgin  truth — the  peerless  paragon  of  our  choice.  Again 
would  we  break  a  lance  with  those  wha  extol  the  Yirtues,  exalt 
the  claims,  and  contend  for  the  honour  of  Queen  Gloriane. 
Fairly  matched  have  the  combatants  been ;  say,  O  ye  spectators ! 
to  whom  belongs  the  victory. 

One  of  our  opponents'  choicest  weapons  is  an  argument  drawn 
&om  the  indbputable  fact,  that  in  fame,  influeuoe,  wealth,  and 
power,  the  England  of  1600  was  immensely  superior  to  the 
England  of  1658.  As  the  cause  of  this,  they  refer  us  to  the 
Bover^ign.  History  points  out  other,  likelier,  more  potent 
causes.  It  was  a  step  in  that  progress  which  must  result  from 
the  English  character,  rendered  tne  greater  by  a  mighty  in- 
cubus removed. from,  and  a  mishty  stimulus  applied  to,  tliought, 
motive,  action.  There  was  me  disenthraJment  from  Popery, 
the  revival  of  learning,  the  discovery  of  America.  The  influence 
of  the  two  former,  which  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V III.,  was  stayed  from  operation  while  Mary  was  Queen. 
Authoritative  Popery  closed  up  the  avenues  of  thought.  But 
with  outward  conformity  to  Eoman  Catholicism,  there  was 
intense  repugnance  at  heart.  On  Elizabeth  s  accession,  the 
impediments  were  removed,  and  with  the  Veritas  the  vita  came, 
^e  spirit  of  the  Eeformation,  and  the  genius  of  knowledge, 
smiled  upon  the  land;  and  Plrotestantism,  moreover,  removed 
the  shackles  from  men's  minds,  taught  them  their  own  worUi, 
and  afforded  nobler  impulses ;  while  the  transitional  spirit  itself 
was  a  bold  and  onward  one,  and  one  that  pervaded  more  than 
religion. 

&id  the  very  age  itself  had  its  influence.  It  was  the  flflh  of 
the  great  ages  of  literature  (the  ages  of  Pericles,  of  Demosthenes, 
of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X.,  of  Shakespeare).  May  we  not  attribute 
some  amount  of  influence  to  the  wOrks  of — 

"  The  world-wide  Shakespeare,  the  imperial  Spenser," 

^^  hosts  of  others  P    Have  the  plays  of  the  former  no  elevating 
efficacy  P    Does  it  seem  possible  that  Spenser  s  poems  should 
fail  to  incite  to  deeds  of  physical  daring  and  moral  bravery  P 
And  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  that  adventurous  spirit, 
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the  results  of  the  indulgence  of  which  won  the  foundation  of  onr 
maritime  renown  and  the  elevation  of  England  to  the  foremost 
rank  of  power.  The  disooyerv  of  America — ^the  manreUouB  tales 
adrift  concerning  fabulous  GoloondaB  and  £1  Dorados — ^roused the 
greed  of  many ;  accounts  of  wondrous  scenes  excited  the  curiosity 
of  adventurers ;  and  recitals  of  stupendous  difficulties  awoke  chiTU- 
rous  spirits  to  daring  deeds.  And  afterwards  was  there,  besides 
these,  the  hatred  of  Popeiy,  the  character  of  which  they  now 
imderstood,  and  their  revengeful,  almost  diabolical,  hate  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  action  of  these  influences  the  Queen  rather  hindered  than 
otherwise.  -  For  she  was  never  a  genuine  Frotestant^  as  we  shsE 
see  hereafter ;  was  by  no  means  a  munificent  patron  of  litera- 
ture— in  this  being  far  surpassed  by  the  lords  of  her  court ;  nor 
did  she  greatly  encourage  maritime  expeditions,  merely  **  iJlow- 
ing  "  adventurers  to  voyage,  generally  leaving  them  to  bear  all 
expenses  and  loss,  but,  should  Ihey  be  successful,  demanding  of 
them  the  lion's  share. 

To  this  tripartite  step  in  progress  (in  religion,  in  thought,  in 
maritime  operations),  and  not  to  the  Queen,  who  part^  hin- 
dered it,  do  we  attribute  the  rapid  amelioration  of  the  oonditioa 
of  England  in  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth.  B.  S.,  however,  will  of 
course  term  these  "  mistaken  views  and  false  arguments."  Bat 
a  writer  who  takes  a  joke  concerning  female  nckl^iess  for  a 
sober  statement  of  conviction,  may  be  expected  to  confound  true 
arguments  with  false. 

J^ow  let  us  join  in  closer  combat  with  our  opponents,  after 
two  preliminary  observations.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think,  that 
because  we  admit  Elizabeth  possessed  excellence,  we  have  there- 
fore  taken  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  debate.  Was  there  ever  a 
falser  ideaF  Besides,  in  this  matter  we  are  about  equa% 
balanced.  For  our  opponents  admit  ''faults,"  "heavy  and 
manifest,"  i&c.  And  so  it  must  be— there  are  good  and  evil 
laraits  in  all. 

I^one  have  denied  the  justice  of  the  remark,  that  Elizabeth 
should  be  tried  by  a  biblic  standard.  Yet,  were  she  so  judged, 
how  manifestly,  even  from  our  opponents'  articles,  would  she  be 
unworthy  of  admiration  1 

We  will  now  notice — 1.  Elizabeth's  conduct  in  religious 
matters.  That  she  conformed  to  Bomanism  during  her  sister's 
reign  is  asserted  by  all  trustworthy  historians.  Macaulay 
speaks  of  her  as  being  an  Adiaphorist,  having  no  scruple  about 
conforming  to  the  Bomish  Church,  when  conn)rmity  was  neces- 
sary to  her  own  safety,  retaining  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life 
a  fondness  for  much  of  the  doctrine  and  much  of  the  ceremonial 
of  that  church.  On  her  accession,  she  re-established  Protestant- 
ism.  Y.  V.  is  compelled  to  admire  her  because  she  did  so, 
**  when  she  viewed  so  many  considerations  tempting  her  to  adc^t 
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the  opposite  policy."  Where  did  V.  V.  study  history?  Wo 
coniinexul  to  his  notice  the  words  of  Mackintosh : — "  Elizabeth 
continued  to  consolidate  her  throne  on  the  basis  of  the  Protes« 
tant  religion,  which  her  enemies,  as  well  as  her  friends,  taught 
her  to  conten^^Iate  as  the  only  secure  foundation  of  her  title  and 
goyemment/'  Policy  urged  the  measure,  and  she  herself,  as 
Macaulay  says  truly,  "  was  a  Protestant  rather  from  policy  than 
&om  conviction."  And  throughout  life  (to  quote  Madantosh, 
voL  iii.,  in  op]>osition  to  B.  S/s  statement)  she  **  scrupled 
about  the  abolition  of  the  hoaiours  shown  to  the  statues  and 
pictures  of  holy  men;  she  harboured  prejudices  favourable  to 
the  superior  sanctity  of  a  single  life ;  she  was  indulgent  to  the 
affectionate  practice  of  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  departed." 

According  to  the  principle  already  laid  down,  that  "  Elizabeth 
is  scarcely  to  be  blamed  on  account  of  her  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
since  all  of  that  age  seem  to  have  had  these  £ulings,"  she  would 
be  acquitted,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  she  persecuted  from 
religious  motives.    There  is,  however,  the  greatest  reason  to 
conclude  that  she  did  so  on  purely  politiofu  grounds.    B.  S. 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
was  marked  by  comparative  toleration,  and  calls  rather  for  praise 
than  censure,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  law  made  immemately 
&^r  her  accession,  "  prohibiting  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of 
the  Bomish  Church,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  for  the  first  offence,  of 
&  year's  imprisonment  for  the  second,  and  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment for  the  third ; "  which  was  followed  by  the  act  ot  1562« 
rightly  called  by  Macaulay  "  a  retrospective  penal  statute  against 
a  large  class"    But  of  course  B.  S.  will  accuse  such  a  man  as 
Macaulay  of  *' mistaken  views,"  much  preferring  the  contemporary 
(and  almost  necessarily  prejudiced)  testimony  of  Bacon,  a  man 
who  scrupled  very  little  to  tamper  with  truth. 

2.  Her  conduct  with  respect  to  foreign  relations.  And  first 
the  case  of  Mary.  Our  opponents  all  seem  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Sadler  had  oeen  appointed  and  the  insurgents 
aided  by  Elizabeth  before  Mary  quartered  the  arms  of  England. 
She,  then,  was  the  aggressor  in  a  struggle  wherein  not  one  phase 
of  her  conduct  was  unblamable.  Her  admirers  can  only  excuse 
W  conduct  by  pleading  expediency — ^truly,  no  **  God-taught "  or 
Christian  rule.  "  Threlkeld's  "  accusations  of  Elizabeth,  in  con- 
nection with  foreimi  powers,  are  as  yet  unanswered.  V.  V., 
Wever,  eulogizes  Ehzieibeth  on  account  of  the  courage  and  de* 
termination  she  displayed  in  her  dealings  with  foreign  potentates, 
M  when,  to  use  his  own  expression,  Pius  "  fulminated  his  buU." 
Who  can  wonder  at  it,  seconded  by  a  nation  enthusiastic, 
daring,  proud,  and  desirous  of  glory  P 

3.  In  relation  to  her  people.  The  admirers  of  Elizabeth  reply 
to  statements  respecting  h^  tyranny  by  urging  the  character  of 
the  age.    But  was  the  Bible  more  di££mlt  to  understand  then. 
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or  tlie  diYine  law  of  politics  less  dear  P  So  you  excuse  her  on 
account  of  the  influences  of  the  age.  Tou  declare  that  Charles  I., 
who  was  less  despotic,  was  executed  in  defiance  of  all  justice ; 
and  James  II.  dethroned  without  equitable  cause.  All  the  re- 
sults of  the  Queen's  despotic  conduct  were  obviated  by  her 
wondrous  finesse.  The  commons  knew  they  could  dethrone  her 
when  they  liked,  but  they  allowed  her  to  cajole  them  into  pas- 
siveness.  Since  the  time  of  Eve,  man  has  constantly  been 
fooled  by  woman.  T.  W.  R.  thinks  her  parsimonious  habits 
were  adopted  to  pay  off  the  national  debts.  Did  none  of  tlie 
money  go  to  the  queen's  gorgeous  appointments  and  fabulously 
grand  wardrobe?  One  of  V.  V.'s  sentences  we  are  unable  to 
understand — *'  When  the  credit  of  the  government,  which  had 
been  completely  lost,"  &c.,  **  and  which  had  been  forced  to  Ant- 
werp." The  credit  of  the  government  forced  to  resort  to  Ant- 
werp !  Avery  agreeable  compagnon  de  voyage  now-a-days,  since, 
being  so  smaU,  it  would  take  up  little  room ! 

4.  Her  conduct  as  a  woman.  We  complain  that  all  our  op- 
ponents have  unfairly  limited  the  question.  "The  character  of 
Elizabeth  does  not  merely  mean  her  character  in  her  capacity 
of  sovereign."  Aerippina's  administration  was  wise,  but  was  her 
oharact(!r  admirable  P  Our  opponents  (with  great  policy,  but 
how  much  of  straightforwardness?)  narrow  the  question,  and 
talk  of  "  descending,"  when  one  treats  of  the  queen  as  a  woman. 
They  have  not  denied  her  immodesty,  her  vamty,  her  meanness, 
her  duplicity,  her  cold-blooded  cruelty.    Truly  she  was — 

Nee  rigid^  mollior  escolo, 
Kec  Maaris  animo  mitior  anguibus." 

It  is  true,  that  "  Without  spot  and  blameless  "  is  an  inscription 
unmeet  for  the  stone  which  covers  human  dust,  but  there  are 
many  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  "  She  hath  done  what  she  could." 
We  cannot,  if  we  would,  say  this  of  Elizabeth.  We  are  compelled 
to  loathe  her  character,  and  deny  its  claim  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 

Turn  we  from  the  selfish,  the  vain,  and  the  mean,  to  gaze  wiii 
true  admiration  upon  the  heroine  of  to-day,  strong  in  faith,  rich 
heart-gifls,  whom  dying  hundreds  have  prayed  for,  and  whose 
name  living  thousands  bless — ^the  samficer  of  comfort,  and  ease, 
and  affluence,  for  a  career  of  toil,  discomfort,  and  danger-^tie 
woman  who  has  immolated  self  upon  the  altar  of  love,  and  giren 
to  the  world  an  impersonation  of  charity — ^the  honour  of  her 
nation,  her  age,  her  sex — Florence  Nightingale ! 


IiiPOSTUBE. — It  generally  happens  that  when  danger  attends 
the  discovery  and  profession  or  the  truth,  the  prudent  are 
silent,  the  multitude  oelieve,  and  impostors  tnumph. — MoM^* 
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T\roUIJ)  PABLUMENT  BE  JUSTIFIED  IN  SAKC 
TIONING  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CEYSTAL  PA- 
liACE  ON  SUNDAY  P 

NEai.Tiy£  ABTICLS.^III. 

''  "To  improre  the  pbjBieal  eondUion  oC  man  m  a  wnsitiT*  being,  snd  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge  ae  ao  intelieetual,  while  we  overlook  his  eternal  intereete, 
is  to  neglect  one  of  the  meet  important  duties  of  christian  philanthropy."— 
Dr.  JDick's  ''FMloaophy  of  Religion:' 

"  What  will  it  profit  a  mao,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchaoge  for  his  soul  ?"— Ve^iis  Christ, 

Tnx  njghteoQRiess  of  this  dispnted  qnestion  is  so  ably  and 
so  fully  Tindicated  by  "  Threlkeld,"  in  the  March  number  of  this 
serial,  tbat  from  whatever  point  of  view  onr  opponents  may  be 
pleased  to  regard  it,  answers  to  all  their  objections  may  be 
foiind,  either  in  the  article  itsdf,  or  in  the  principles  upon  which 
lus  arguments  are  founded.  "Threlkeld  has  "well  done"; 
and  whoever,  upon  a  careful  and  dispassionate  reading  of  his 
article,  is  not  convinoed  of  the  obligation  devolving  upon  man- 
kind  to  observe  the  sabbath  as  a  divine  injunction,  must  have  a 
veiT  obtuse  understanding  indeed.  Believing,  as  we  do,  "  Threl- 
keld's  "  arguments,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  to  unanswerable,  we 
propose  to  adopt  the  same  mode  of  argumentation,  taking  up  the 
Bubjeet  where  he  has  left  oJQP,  and  supplying  what  he  nas  left 
muioticed. 

The  word  sahhatk,  as  most  are  aware,  signifies  rest,  or 
ceseation  &om  labour ;  and  besides  being  instituted  to  preserve 
the  m^nory  of  the  creation,  is,  in  many  passages  of  the  sacred 
writings,  employed  to  represent  or  typify  something  else ;  thus, 
in  Ezek.  xx.  12,  20,  we  learn  that  the  sabbaths  were  signs 
between  God  and  his  people;  also  St.  Paul,  in  Heb.  iv.,  un- 
doubtedly considered  it  to  typify  the  "  rest  which  remains  for 
the  people  of  God."  If,  then,  tne  sabbath  was  designed  to  be 
something  more  than  the  commemoration  of  an  event — if  it  is 
also  a  type  of  heaven,  where,  after  the  conflicts  and  storms  of 
this  terrene  existence,  the  good  man  is  to  enjoy  eternal  repose- 
then  it  is  obvious  its  moru  obligation  must  continue  so  long  as 
this  dispensation  lasts ;  and  hence,  if,  by  any  legislative  enact- 
ment which  shall  tend  to  derogate  from  its  sanctity,  or  any 
teadiing  which  shall  have  for  its  object  the  rendering  nugatory 
this  divine  precept,  this  heavenly  boon  should  become  void  of 
intereet  to  mankind^  lose  its  menu  power  to  bind  the  sympathies 
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and  aJSections  of  the  soul  to  tlie  Great  Eather,  or  vitiate  the 
heart-springs  of  humanity,  a  most  foul  and  devilish  act  will  have 
been  perpetrated.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  better  subserve  the 
base  purposes  and  wicked  ^signs  of  the  wily  and  inveterate  foe 
to  God  and  man  than  the  annulling  of  this  sacred  day.  And  we 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  attempt  to  procure  the  sanction  of  the 
le^slature  to  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays 
<mginated  with  and  is  an  emanation  from  this  most  dark  and 
vile  spirit. 

But  to  the  question  of  parliamentary  interference.  We 
entirely  repudiate  the  right  of  Parliament  to  legislate  upon  any 
matter  affecting  the  conscience ;  but  more  especially  wlien,  by 
such  interference,  they  "  make  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect." 
Now,  supposing  that  in  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament  there 
should  be  found  a  majority  of  members  with  sufficient  temerity 
to  vote  for  this  measure,  and,  consequently,  that  it  passed  into  a 
law,  would  they  not  be  furnished  with  another  argument  in 
favour  of  further  encroachments  on  God's  prerogative  whenever 
it  suited  them  P  What  right  has  the  British  Parliament  to  sit- 
in  judgment  upon  God*s  commands?  Wliat  right  to  alter  laws 
made  by  the  Eternal  for  all  men  throughout  all  time?  What 
right  to  subordinate  everlasting  things  to  mercenary  purposes  P 
What  right  to  deprive  the  British  nation  of  a  heaven-bestowed 
privilege  P  We  have  before  hinted,  that  the  British  legislature 
already  possess  a  precedent  for  any  future  aggressive  act  which 
it  may  deem  expedient  to  make  upon  God's  prerogatives.  And 
we  ask.  Does  not  the  sanctioning  of  Sunday  railway  traffic  and 
travelling  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  P  Senators  overstep  their 
proper  bounds  when  they  presumptuously  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience.  Let  them  attend  to  those  reforms  which 
imperatively  demand  their  attention,  and  which  the  social  system 
so  sensibly  need.  Let  the  cry  of  the  widow  and  orphan  stimulate 
them  to  active  and  present  ameliorating  measures.  Let  the 
condition  of  the  miners  and  factory  slaves  be  an  object  of  their 
attention  and  solicitude.  Let  them  devise  means  and  enforce 
laws  for  lessening  the  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  for  securing  to 
them  proper  seasons  of  relaxation  from  toil  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  working  day.  This  is  their  proper  business — ^this  their 
bounden  duty — ^tnis  is  their  limit. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  wants  of  suffering  and  prostrate 
humanity,  and  would  rejoice  in  any  plan  being  adopted  cal- 
culated to  mitigate  its  sufferings  and  to  allay  the  bitterness  of 
toil ;  but  we  are  also  firmly  convinced  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
any  scheme  or  project  devised  for  this  purpose  which,  in  its 
developments,  shall  be  in  antagonism  to  God's  laws.  Nay,  far- 
ther, we  venture  to  prognosticate  the  utter  abortiveness  of  any 
mere  human  contrivance  to  effect  the  renovation  of  society. 
Neither  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  British  Museum, 
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National  Gallery,  pleaeure  grounds,  Sec,  on  Sondays,  conld 
meet  the  felt  wants  of  humanity ;  this  would  not  reach  itn  heart 
-—its  aspirings.  "  When  some  one  was  enlarging  to  Coleridge 
on  the  tendency  for  good  of  some  scheme  which  was  expected  to 
regenerate  the  world,  the  poet  flune  up  into  the  air  the  down  of 
a  wistle  which  grew  by  the  road-siae,  and  wont  on  to  say,  '  The 
tendency  of  that  thistle  is  towards  China,  bat  I  know,  with 
assured  certainty,  it  will  never  get  there ;  naj,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that,  after  sundry  eddyings  and  gyrations  up  and  down, 
Dackwards  and  forwards,  it  will  be  foima  somewhere  near  the 
^aoe  in  which  it  grew.*  *'*  This  sentiment  of  the  poet  is  but 
the  echo  of  that  plaintive  sigh  which,  nearly  six  thousand  years 
ago,  first  issued  forth  from  Adam's  inner  bemg,  conscious  of  his 
helplessness  and  loss  of  moral  power.  The  wants  of  the  soul 
are  radical,  and  infinitely  beyond  the  possibihty  of  man's  in- 
genuity or  power  to  reach.  Again,  these  wants  are  experienced 
by  all  alike,  irrespective  of  condition,  rank,  or  education.  They 
are  soul-wants;  they  are  the  upheavings  of  prostrate  but  not 
crashed  humanity — the  "stroftg  ending  and  tears"  of  conscious 
fe^leness;  in  a  word,  they  are  the  voice  of  the  captive  supplic:iting 
deHverance. 

But  by  what  process  in  the  art  of  calculation,  or  upon  what 
principle  of  ratiocination,  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  opening  of 
the  Sydenham  Palace  on  Sunday  shall  meet  the  above  require- 
ments P  We  have  sought  in  vain  among  the  resolutions  of  the 
Sunday  League,  in  the  profound  erudition  and  weighty  (P)  ar- 
goments  of  editors  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  in  the  lucubra- 
tions of  essayists,  and  in  the  sentiments  of  a  host  of  "  small  fry,'* 
for  one  sensible  and  rational  inference,  founded  upon  the  prin- 
^ples  of  eternal  rectitude  and  man's  relations  to  his  Maker,  to 
jOBtify  this  contemplated  act  of  aggression  upon  the  Christian 
religion.  If  this  were  a  matter  for  jesting,  certainly  the  pro- 
moters and  abettors  of  this  wild  scheme  have  given  ample 
occasion  for  provoking  our  ridicule.  As  it  is,  however,  they 
We  our  pity  and  earnest  prayers  for  their  conversion.  But 
who  are  the  men  that,  imder  the  assumed  garb  of  philanthropists, 
seek  to  get  a  license  for  our  operatives,  &c.,  to  violate  the  law  of 
the  sabbath P  Who  are  the  "Sunday  League "P  What  are 
their  antecedents  P  What  their  present  moral  character  P  Have 
they  been  among  the  foremost  ranks  in  the  great  battles  of  right 
wr«M  oppression  P  Does  their  past  history  or  present  conduct 
^title  them  to  be  ranked  in  the  list  with  the  reformers  and 
philwithropists  of  this  and  bygone  agesP  But  admitting,  for 
vgoinent  sake,  the.  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  their 
Biotives,  are  they  necessarily  right  P  There  are  numbers  of  sin- 
<^re  persons  to  be  found  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  among  the 

*  McCobh. 
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many  religious  tecto  whick  obtain  in  the  world,  but  whose  eon* 
duciC  in  certain  particulars,  is  nerertheless  very  prejndidsL  to 
the  best  interests  of  man.  We  ai^e,  therefore,  that  not  onlf  is 
it  required  of  a  man  to  be  sincere  in  his  endeayours  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  society,  but  he  must  also  hare  the  fidkrt 
certitude  as  to  the  reality  and  adaptedness  of  his  purpose  to 
meet  the  exigency.  Further,  the  means  employed  to  effect  tfaiB 
desideratum  must  harmonize  with  those  divine  laws  imperishatiy 
engraTen  upon  our  constitution. 

Throw  open  pubUc  places  of  amusement  for  the  workiBf 
population  on  Sundays,  and  then  write  "  Ichabod "  upon  this 
nation's  escutcheon — upon  the  doors  of  our  places  of  worship— 
upon  the  cottager's  door!  Then,  indeed,  will  the  gloiy  be 
departed  from  England ;  then,  indeed,  will  her  standard  be 
lowered ;  then,  indeed,  will  scoffers  laugh  and  je^ ;  then,  in* 
deed,  will  religion  be  at  a  fearful  discount. 

In  further  support  of  our  position,  we  beg  to  adduce  aootber 
argument  equal  m  importance  to  any  of  the  foregoing ;  nsmelf, 
the  relation  which,  as  parents,  we  bear  to  our  chudren,  and 
their  relation  to  us ;  and  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
parents  should  realize  their  obligations  and  responsibilitiea  in 
order  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  children's  minds.  There 
are,  we  know,  many  drawbacks  to  a  working  man's  efforts  to 
give  or  provide  suitable  education  for  his  children;  there  are 
also  stumblingblocks  in  his  pathway ;  the  whole,  however,  hj 
painstaking  and  perseverance,  may  be  overcome.  His  ease  is 
not  so  desperate  as  to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  cure ;  he  has 
stiU  some  fraternizing  souls  with  him,  ready  to  give  a  helping 
hand.  But  he  must  ^so  grasp  this  hand ;  he  must  help  himiselC 
and  be  conscious  of  his  own  helping  power.  Next  to  his  oim 
salvation  stands  that  of  his  children.  He  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  delegate  his  parental  authority  to  another,  nor  dia- 
charge  nis  duties  by  proxy.  If  he  neglect  the  moral  culture  of 
his  children,  he  is  culpable.  To  provide  for  their  subsistence^ 
&c.,  is  his  duty,  but  this  is  not  all ;  infinitely  beyond  and  abore 
this  is  that  higher,  nobler  knowledge  of  God  which  it  is  his 
bounden  duty  to  teach  them.  With  thousands  of  our  working 
population,  the  sabbath  is  the  only  day  in  which  the  whole  (a 
the  family  are  brought  together ;  their  circumstances  necessitate 
their  separation  the  whole  of  the  week  besides ;  but  on  this  day 
they  are  permitted  to  congregate.  This  assembling  of  the  whole 
family  on  this  day  is  peculiarly  the  parent's  opportunity ;  and 
he  should  embrace  it.  Let  the  sabbath  day  be  reverenced,  the 
house  of  God  frequented,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  in 
those  homes  and  around  those  parents  shall  grow  up  an  ofispziag 
that  shall  bless  and  revere  their  memories,  and  be  a  praise  in  the 
earth.  But  throw  open  places  of  amusement  for  sabbath  em- 
ployments, and  you  introduce  to  the  notice  of  those  families  a 
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subtle  enemy,  who  would  gloat  over  their  downfall,  and  en- 
deavour to  effect  their  dismemberment — ^an  insidious  poison, 
artfully  insinuated,  that  would  vitiate  the  fountain  of  their 
blood — a  snare,  cunningly  contrived,  and  set  to  entrap  them! 
Are  the  works  of  art,  or  (with  deference  we  say  it)  even  those 
grander  exhibitions  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  intelligence 
which  abound  in,  upon,  and  above  the  earth,  calculated  to  awaken 
the  soul,  soften  the  heart,  or  mould  the  will  P  No ;  they  may 
produce  admiration,  wonder,  awe,  and  even  reverence ;  but  will 
they  inspire  love  F  The  works  of  art  are  good,  very  good  in 
their  place,  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  supersede  religion. 
Are  works  of  art  calculated  to  make  men  and  womengood 
fathers  and  mothers,  or  children  dutiful  and  affectionate  P  Would 
not  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday  nip  many  a 

Sromising  young  plant  in  the  bud,  blast  many  reputations, 
estroy  tne  peace  of  many  families,  "  brine  down  the  grey  hairs 
of  many  parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave    P 

We  nave  not  space  left  to  criticise  "  Taliesin*s  "  article ;  we 
have  read  it  through  very  carefully,  and  we  sum  up  the  whole  by 
advising  him  to  employ  nis  talents  in  a  better  cause  than  ihe  one 
he  has  espoused.  We  recommend  him  to  re-consider  what  he 
has  afiSrmed  of  the  decalogue,  and  to  study  so  as  to  realize  the 
obligations  of  the  two  great  precepts  he  has  quoted,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  &c.,  "  and  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself."  We  fancy  we  detect  symptoms  of  anti- 
nomianism  in  our  friend's  countenance.  Are  we  right  P 
Southampton,  J.  E.  P. 

AFFIBMATIVE  AETIOLE. — IV. 

The  preservation  and  improvement  of  morality  among  the 
people  ought  to  be  the  chief  consideration  with  every  one  who 
proposes  to  alter  their  social  condition.  If  any  change  should 
DO  submitted  to  the  people,  which  would  in  any  way  tend  to  the 
sabversion  of  their  moral  or  social  rights,  they  would  be  bound 
in  duty  to  resist  it.    No  avowal  of  sincerity,  no  declaration  of 

§ood  intentions,  no  profession  of  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of 
bse  seeking  such  a  change,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  sway  our 
judgment,  or  prevent  us  from  making  full  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  their  proposal. 

The  present  question  touches  upon  the  physical,  moral,  and 
Bodal  position  of  the  people.  In  all  these  respects  it  must  be 
viewed,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  In  these  respects, 
therefore,  we  will  proceed  to  eziunine  it. 

The  state  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  and  especially  in 
this  metropolis,  is  not  such  as  to  afford  any  great  degree  of 
satisfaction,  either  to  themselves  or  to  those  who  are  nearly 
connected  with  them.  In  too  many  instances  we  find  them  shut 
up  in  miserable  dens  and  hovels,  from  Monday  tUl  Saturday, 
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and  on  Sunday,  haying  nowliere  elae  to  go,  ihe^  betake  tiiem- 
sdvea  to  the  bacchanalian  enjoyments  of  the  pubhc-honse.  This 
we  Bay,  is  to  be  deplored.  Ibnt  it  is  in  many  eases  the  xesTilt, 
not  of  extreme  |X)Terty,  but  of  their  inability  to  find  access  to 
pnrer  and  healthier  scenes  of  enjoyment  on  the  Snnday.  It  is 
troe  that  the  churches  and  chapels  are  op^i  to  them,  fiut,  tied 
down  as  they  are  all  the  week  to  painful  and  harassing  ttnl, 
they  feel  no  desire  to  attend  these.  Besides,  many  on  principle 
decline  to  go  there.  Many  of  no  principle  find  nothing  there  to 
interest  them.  Many  of  those  who  do  go  there  would  feel 
annoyed  at  the  presence  of  a  ragged  suit.  The  working  people 
in  the  lowest  districts  know  t&s,  and  catinot  be  expected  to 
mingle  with  those  with  whom  they  hare  no  sympathy. 

But  is  it  attendance  upon  church  or  chapel  that  wouM  best 
meet  the  wants  of  such  parties?  It  is  very  doubtiul.  We  are 
told  mankind  require  a  day  of  rest  once  in  seven.  True.  But 
that  which  is  rest  to  one  man,  or  class  of  men,  is  butt  contimutnce 
of  toil  to  another  class.  The  hard-working  mechanic  may  find 
that  which  he  requires  in  a  state  of  inactivity ;  but  certamly  to 
those  who  follow  sedentary  and  other  occupations,  where  physi- 
cal  exercise  is  not  much  required,  the  best  **  rest "  is  reereatton. 
To  prescribe  the  same  medicine  for  all  diseases,  is  but  sn 
evidence  of  quackery ;  to  prescribe  the  same  kind  of  rest  for  all 
classes,  is  but  an  evidence  of  ignorance,  or  disregard  of  the  wants 
of  many.  A  ramble  in  the  fields,  where  could  be  obtained  the 
pure,  invigorating  air  of  heaven,  and  the  blissful,  gladdening 
sunshine ;  a  walk  through  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  grounds 
pertaining  to  it,  would  be  to  many  the  best  antidote  to  the  toils 
of  the  week.  And  thus,  even  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  the 
condition  of  a  large  class  of  workers  would  be  improved.  Let 
not  those  who  take  the  negative  side  of  this  question  slight  this 
fact.  It  is  all-important  to  those  whom  it  concerns.  Hampton 
Court,  £ew  Gardens,  Kensington  Gardens,  and  other  such  like 
places,  which  are  open  on  Sunday,  testify  that  the  people  fedi  it 
to  be  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  recrmt  their  ener- 
gies by  such  means. 

We  maintain  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  working  classes 
would  be  improved  b^  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  P<dace  on 
Sundays.  We  maintain,  also,  that  by  the  same  means  would 
their  morals  be  elevated.  As  a  low,  filthy,  and  debased  eon- 
dition  is  the  natural  source  of  corruption,  vice,  and  crime,  so  a 
pure,  healthy,  and  active  physical  constitution  is  the  natural  sofl 
for  the  germination  of  moral  principles.  Once  bring  the  mind 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  the  pure,  and  the  good,  and  it  wDl 
naturally  turn  towards  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  the 'pursuit 
of  virtue.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Crystal  Palace  is  emmentlj 
adapted — ^more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  institution  in  the 
kingdom.    In  it  are  the  works  of  the  greatest  minds-^^t^  rcpre- 
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flentatioBB  of  the  noblest  men.  Tliere  is  nature  in  its  simplicity, 
and  art  in  its  fullness ;  a  ooDgregation  of  useful  suggestions  to 
the  mind,  and  of  elevating  iimuences  to  the  heart.  These  are 
the  objeets  we  would  set  before  the  aimless  thousands  who  now 
lounge  lasily  about  the  streets,  or  perchance  partake  in  the 
rere&ies  of  the  p^n-palaee.  These  are  the  attractions  we  would 
place  in  competition  with  the  dark  and  foetid  cells,  the  murky 
gloom  and  shadows  of  their  daily  life.  These  are  the  instru- 
ments by  which  we  would  raise  the  aspirations  of  those  who  lire 
but  to  labour,  and  who  labour  but  to  hre. 

Let  not  the  bigoted  zealot  sneer  at  the  efforts  of  the  artist  to 
improve  mankind.  It  is  not  by  mere  words  that  you  will  teach 
moraUty.  Deeds,  and  pictures  of  deeds,  teach  a  much  more 
impressive  lesson  than  many  volumes.  The  sight  of  a  good  man 
inspires  us  with  holier  resolves  than  will  the  reading  of  a  good 
book.  The  lecture  and  the  sermon  are  of  little  avail,  if  the 
lecturer  and  the  preacher  be  not  objects  for  our  imitation.  So, 
when  we  view  the  portraits  of  the  noble,  the  patriotic,  and  the 
good,  to  use  the  words  of  "  J.  L.  Wishwell,"  "  their  lives,  works, 
and  all  our  recollections  of  them,  flow  before  us."  To  those  who 
possess  any  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  great  men  of  genius  and 
of  worth,  the  liveliest  pleasure  is  experienced  upon  recognizing 
their  statues  or  portraits ;  and  those,  who  may  be  ignorant  of 
such  particulars,  will  be  eager  and  inquiring  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation, that  they,  likewise,  may  be  impressed  with  the  same 
B^tim^its. 

But  how  will  the  opening  on  Sundays  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
affect  the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  P  That  is  the 
great  question.  Your  correspondent,  "J.  L.  Wishwell,"  has 
not  thought  proper  to  treat  that  part  of  the  subject.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  supj^y  the  defect.  If  we  cannot  meet  this  view  of 
the  case,  we  haa  better  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  physical  and 
moral  advantages  atten&ig  it,  and  seek  to  find  them  in  some- ' 
thing  else. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  amount  of  labour  be  per- 
formed  on  Sundays.  Many  things  there  are  that  must  be  done, 
otherwise  an  incsuculable  loss  of  property  and  capital  would  be 
the  result.  The  Sunday  must  always  be  compromised,  to  some 
extent,  by  labour.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  on  Sunday,  as  on 
every  other  day,  large  bands  of  police.  It  is  necessary  to  work 
our  sailors  on  that  day,  when  wind  or  tide  is  favourable.  Many 
other  portions  of  the  working  classes,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  occupations,  must  toil  on  Sunday.  It  is  true,  many  at 
present  work  on  that  day,  who  might,  if  they  pleased,  refrain 
from  working.  But  there  are  also  many  who  have  no  such 
choice.  So,  then,  the  strict  observance  of  it,  recommended  by 
"Threlkeld,"  is  totally  impracticable.     It  is  altogether  unsuited 
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to  a  commercial  natioii,  but  might  have  answered  well  enongli 
witli  the  agricultural  people  with  whom  it  originated. 

Fears  are  entertained  by  some,  that  if  the  Crystal  Palace  were 
opened  on  Sundays,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  would 
be  very  much  lowered,  and  that  they  would  ultimately  have  to 
work  seven  days  for  the  wages  of  six.  If  we  thought  sudi  would 
be  the  result,  we  certainly  should  reverse  our  advocacy.  The 
working  classes  are,  alas !  low  enough  already.  It  is  tiieii  ele- 
vation, not  their  degradation,  which  we  desire.  And  we  fed 
convinced  that  their  elevation  socially  would  be  enhanced  by 
this  means. 

We  have  shown  that  the  working  man's  physical  and  moral 
good  would  be  promoted  by  this  measure.  His  mental  faculties 
would  be  sharpened,  his  observation  would  be  rendered  more 
acute,  his  whole  beinff  improved.  Is  it  likely  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  part  with  his  one  day  in  seven,  to  gratify  an  avari- 
cious capitalist?  Does  it  follow  as  a  consequence  of  increased 
intelligence  that  men  become  less  careful  of  their  rights  and 
liberties  P  Has  a  moral  man  no  resard  for  his  social  well-beingP 
I  maintain  that,  so  far  from  in  the  least  yielding  to  the  demanos 
of  greedy  employers  (and  there  too  many  such),  so  far  from 
consenting  to  give  up  the  day  in  which  they  experienced  the 
most  heartfelt  enjoyment,  they  would  become  more  and  more 
tenacious  in  their  hold  of  it.  As  the  weekly  harbinger  of  health, 
recreation,  and  instruction,  they  would  cherish  it  dearly,  and 
throw  around  it  a  sanctity,  which  no  efforts  of  tyrannical  men 
could  remove  or  destroy. 

It  is  desirable  that  working  men  should  see  and  enjoy  the 
wonders  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  But  when  are  they  to  obtain 
such  gratification  F  The  opportunities  and  means  of  the  working 
classes  are  few  and  meagre.  They  cannot  go  on  a  work-day 
without  sacrificing  a  day's  wages.  They  cannot  go  in  the  even- 
ing, for  then  it  is  not  open  ;  nor  would  it  be  desirable  to  have  it 
open  BO  late  as  his  convenience  would  require.  When  he  could 
go,  it  is  closed,  and  he  may  not  enter.  How,  then,  do  many 
of  them  contrive  to  see  it  at  all  P  They  must  either  sacrifice  a 
day's  wage,  which  they  are  little  able  to  do,  or  they  must  work 
on  Sunday  to  obtain  the  means  of  going  on  a  week-day.  That 
many  voluntarily  labour  on  Sundays  cannot  be  denied,  though 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  of  all  who  do  so  that  it  is  for  the  object  we 
have  named.  Nevertheless,  true  it  is,  by  reason  of  the  restraint 
which  is  put  upon  all  things  that  can  interest  or  instinct  them, 
many  choose  rather  to  labour  than  to  lounge  about  in  idleneffl. 
These  may  choose  the  lovrest  gratifications  of  their  senses,  but 
certain  it  is,  they  will  never  seek  more  refined  pleasures,  unless 
they  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

As  to  the  increase  of  labour  which  would  be  required  from 
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the  Crystal  Palace  officials,  were  it  opened  on  Sunday,  little  need 
be  said.  The  difficulty  lies  more  in  words  than  in  reality.  A 
system  might  easily  be  established  which  would  preserve  to 
every  one  a  day  of  rest  once  in  seven.  And  thus,  by  the  labour 
of  a  very  few,  hundreds  of  thousands  would  find  their  wants  and 
necessities  supplied.  In  this  unhealthy,  densely-populated  me- 
tropolis such  considerations  ought  to  weigh  but  little  against  the 
immense  advantages  which  would  attend  it. 

Eeligiously,  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  treat  tfiis 
question.  ^  It  is  a  social,  not  a  religious  question.  Yet«even  on 
religious  grounds  it  can  be  argued  that  parliament  would  be 
justified  in  sanctioning  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Sundays.  "  It  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  sabbath  day."  So 
said  the  Oreat  Doer  of  good.  So  said  He  who  denounced  the 
observance  of  Jewish  ceremonies.  So  say  we  who  'have  come 
under  a  different  rSgime.  The  good  of  the  masses  is  what  we 
seek.  They  will  find  it  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  They  will  find 
there  such  a  display  of  beauty,  such  an  array  of  truth,  such 
incentives  to  morality,  that  their  lives  will  be  sweetened  by 
visiting  it,  and  their  aspirations  raised  to  a  more  rational 
elevation. 

Wear  the  close  of  his  ajrticle  "Threlkeld"  observes,  that 
"with  the  sabbath  religion  and  morality  will  depart  from  our 
desecrated  shores."  If  religion  and  morality  have  no  more 
stable  foundation  than  the  observance  of  particular  days,  religion 
and  morality  are  very  little  worth  observing.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Morality  is  essential  to  human  nature.  It  is  as  deep  as  man, 
and  as  high  as  nature.  No  custom,  no  rule  of  traaition,  can 
supersede  its  existence.  No  political  tumult,  no  social  anarchy, 
can  disfigure  its  beauty.  No  revolution  in  religion,  in  politics, 
in  philosophy,  can  involve  it  in  ruin.  No,  There  it  is,  ever- 
lasting, pure  as  ever.  Honestes. 


The  Jews. — The  Jevrs  exhibit  one  of  the  most  striking  in- 
staaces  of  national  formation,  unaltered  by  the  most  various 
clianges.  They  have  been  scattered  for  ages  over  the  face  of  the 
^hole  earth ;  but  their  peculiar  religious  opinions  and  practices 
We  kept  the  race  uncommonly  pure ;  accordingly,  their  colour 
and  their  characteristic  features  are  still  the  same  under  every 
diversitv  of  climate  and  situation. — IJawrenee's  Lectures, 

BaiBBBY.-The  SpartanB  were  the  only  people  that  for  a  whUe 
seemed  to  disdain  the  love  of  money :  but  the  contagion  still 
spreading,  even  they  at  last  yielded  to  its  allurements,  and 
(^very  man  sought  private  emoluments,  without  attending  to  the 
good  of  his  country.  ^*  That  which  has  been  is  that  which  shall 
^•'-^Bishop  Home, 

2a 
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IS  THE  SPENDTHKIFT  MOEE  INJUEIOUS  TO 
SOCIETY  THAN  THE  MISER  P 

▲FFIBILITITE   RETICLE. — I. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  present 
cfuestion,  by  inquiring  what  would  be  the  general  effect  on  so- 
ciety if  every  one  were  to  become  a  spendthrilt  or  a  miaer? 
This  would  not  be  a  proper  method.    It  would  be  necessary  for 
the  spendthrift  to  have  a  disposition  to  acquire,  which,  if  the 
worla  were  composed  of  spenathrifts,  could  not  be  carried  into 
practice.     On  the  other  hand,  from  the  disinclination  of  each  to 
spend,  there  would  be  little  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  requi- 
site wealth  to  enable  one  to  become  a  miser.    The  question  must, 
not,  then,  be  looked  at  in  this  extreme  yiew,  but  simply  in  relation 
to  society  as  it  is,  and  to  the  results  which  flow  from  the  conduct 
of  the  spendthrifts  and  misers  whom  we  observe  around  ns. 

The  miser  is  deBned  by  Walker  to  be  "a  wretch  covetous  to 
extremity ; "  and  the  spendthrift,  by  the  same  authority,  as  "  a 
prodigal,  a  lavisher."  The  meaning  is  very  obvious,  by  the  many 
characters  in  ordinary  life  to  whom  the  words  respectively  apply. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  spendthrift  can  be  considerea  simply  as  one 
who  squanders  money  on  dress,  or  some  other  luxury,  which  he 
could  nave  applied  more  profitably.  A  predominant  love  for 
some  article,  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  what  more  immedi- 
ately calls  for  expenditure,  is  to  be  condemned,  but  the  evils 
which  flow  from  it  are  comparative.  We  have  to  deal  then, 
chiefly,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  miser,  essentially  such,  and 
with  the  spendthrift  as  a  prodigal,  inclined  to  reckless  profusion, 
in  order  to  gratify  evil  passions  and  desires.  The  evils  caused 
by  the  spendthrift,  who  is  merely  actuated  by  an  inclination  for 
dress  or  jeweliy  out  of  proportion  to  his  means,  are  bad  enougii; 
and  the  very  great  wretchedness,  which  the  spendthrift  «n^«i«rfl/ 
entails,  appears  to  us  sufiicient  to  show  that  his  influence  is  more 
pernicious  than  that  of  the  miser. 

The  peculiar  injuries  which  the  spendthrift  and  the  miser  each 
inflict  upon  society  are  both  negative  and  positive.  The  spend- 
thrift injures  by  squandering,  the  miser  by  withholding)  but 
both  do  positive  mischief  of  a  serious  kind.  Which,  then,  pro- 
duces the  most  injurious  effects  on  society,  the  spendthrift  ortho 
oiiser  P  The  injuries  produced  by  the  latter  are  chiefly  negative, 
and  are  less  detrimental  than  those  caused  by  the  former,  which 
ftre  in  most  cases  positive  and  direct.     This  applies  both  to  the 
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evils  which  they  inflict  on  themselves  and  on  others ;  and  it  will 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  this  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  rea- 
soning on  the  question  before  us,  as  society  is  sooner  or  later 
injored  by  the  evils  which  a  man  brings  on  himself,  as  well  as 
those  which  he  directly  entails  on  society. 

The  miser  in  general  has  the  advantage  of  industry.  This 
keeps  him  from  the  long  train  of  evils  whicn  result  from  idleness. 
His  money  stands  for  work, — industry ;  something  which  both 
satisfies  hmiself  and  benefits  society.  He  is'  sober,  and  keeps 
from  transgressing  those  laws  of  morality  which,  as  they  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  civilized  society,  human  laws  reaffirm, 
and  sanction  by  penalties.  He  accommodates  himself  to  circum- 
stances, or  to  his  inclination  to  hoard,  and  thus  feels  htUe  dis- 
oomfort.  His  fare  may  be  plain,  and  his  garments  coarse,  and 
he  may  have  no  happy  home,  but  he  is  contented  with  his  situa- 
tion, and  looks  forward  to  no  change  in  it.  He  rarely  contracts 
connections,  to  whom  he  would  do  injury  by  his  parsimonious 
disposition.  He  is  a  solitary  creature,  causing  misery  to  no 
family  circle  by  his  avarice.  Supposing  he  does  form  such  con- 
nections, originally  he  belonged  to  an  inferior  rank  in  life,  took 
to  saving  money,  and  became  a  mber  by  too  strong  an  attach- 
ment to  money  in  relation  to  his  habit  of  acquisition ;  hence  his 
wife  has  been  drawn  from  that  rank  to  which  ne  continues  osten- 
sibly to  belong,  and  she  and  her  family  are  unaccustomed  to 
luxory.  His  ajsposition  may  arise  from  an  instinctive  dread  of 
worlmy  ruin:  so  naturally  and  gradually  does  this  disposition 
gain  eround  that,  in  view  of  his  positive  excellencies,  he  may 
£>ng  be  influenced  in  some  measure  hj  motives  not  altogether 
low  or  evil.  True,  his  money  is  kept  from  circulation  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Except  in  a  few  extreme  cases,  he  does  expend 
money  in  order  to  acquire  wealth,  though  parsimony  be  his  dis- 
tinguishinff  characteristic.  He  certainly  keeps  money  from  cir- 
culation ;  he  hoards  it.  What  he  spends  is  much  within  what 
he  receives.  This  is  uniust,  and  injurious  to  society.  But  he 
leaves  his  money  at  his  aeath  to  his  relations,  or  he  tiequeaths  it 
to  found  some  charity.  Society  then  gets  the  benefit.  His 
money  has  been  saved  during  his  lifetime ;  it  was  not  squandered 
on  pernicious  indulgencies,  mjuring  the  community — ^it  is  entire, 
to  apply  to  useful  purposes.  Say  we  have  twenty  misers  in  this 
city ;  tneir  wealth,  at  their  decease,  is  set  free  and  is  circulated. 
Twenty  misera  will  do  the  same  for  the  succeeding  generation, 
and  society,  in  the  end,  will  be  no  loser.  Take  now  the  case  of 
the  spendthrift.  .  He  rushes  into  every  kind  of  folly.  One  vice 
leads  on  to  another.  His  fortune  is  soon  irretrievably  squan- 
dered. He  has  been  accustomed  to  luxury,  and  poverty  is  taken 
iU  with,  both  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  formerly  was, 
the  habit  of  wasting  he  has  acquired,  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  inability  to  attain  again  to  affluence.    He  becomes  a  burden 
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on  liis  relations,  or  on  society,  and  lie  dies  a  premature  death. 
He  forms  a  multitude  of  ties,  and  brings  disgrace  on  his  connec- 
tions. He  deprives  them  of  the  assistance  he  owes.  He  has 
some  violent  or  seductive  passion.  His  money  affords  him  the 
means  for  its  gratification ;  his  indulgence  inflames  his  evil  pro- 
pensities ;  harpies  han^  upon  him,  who  feed  his  passions,  help 
nim  to  squander,  and  ultimately  laugh  at  his  misfortunes.  True, 
he  circulates" money,  but  that  so  rapidly,  that  he  soon  has  none  to 
spend,  and  in  fact  becomes  a  burden  on  others.  Some  people 
suppose  that  it  is  quite  enoueh  if  money  be  circulated,  without  a 
rigid  inquiry  how  it  is  circmated.  This  argument  is  advanced 
in  favour  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth;  but  the  manner  or  the 
channels  of  expenditure  are  no  trifling  matter  in  estimating  the 
value  of  this  expenditure  to  society.  It  is  not  in  general  in  lux- 
uries, a  legitimate  method  of  spending  money  in  the  case  of  the 
wealthy,  that  the  spendthrift  wastes  his  gold.  What  are  the 
whole  host  of  betting  or  gambling  houses,  stews,  horse  races, 
&c.,  which  are  a  curse  to  tne  community,  upheld  by  but  simply 
by  the  spendthrift?  To  him  we  owe,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  encouragement  given  to  theatres,  and  casinos,  and  the  gin 
palace,  in  the  case  of  the  spendthrift  who  has  much  command 
of  money,  but  especially  as  to  the  labouring  man  wha  squanders 
the  greater  ]part  of  his  earnings  on  drink.  The  mischief  which 
the  spendthnft  does  may  be  estimated  by  the  good  which  would 
be  4one  if  the  instrumentality  now  referred  to,  to  which  the 
spendthrift  largely  contributes,  were  abolished.  Say  not  that 
the  spendthrift  does  no  direct  injury  to  others  in  the  very  act  of 
spending  his  gold.  His  money  has  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
facile  mmd  of  woman,  and  he  frequently  leads  her  astray.  In 
some  cases,  when  he  loses  his  fortune,  he  oecomes  a  sharper  him- 
self, which  is  even  worse  than  if  he  sunk,  a  wreck  in  consequence 
of  vice.  If  it  be  replied,  that  the  instances  mentioned  are  not  in 
fair  argument,  as  they  refer  to  parties  who  are  moved  by  some 
desire  or  passion  independent  of  that  of  squandering  money,  we 
answer  that  it  is  obvious  enough,  that  while  the  miser  may  come 
to  hoard  money  for  its  own  sake,  the  spendthrift  has  not  simply  a 
desire  to  waste  money  for  the  sake  of  squandering,  but  to  gain 
some  ulterior  end ;  and  that  we  must  look  on  the  matter  in  this 
light — the  only  one  possible. 

It  appears,  from  the  considerations  now  advanced,  that  the 
miser  is  his  own  worst  enemy — ^that  the  spendthrift  more  obvi- 
ously  and  more  fetally  injures  both  himself  and  society.  In 
opposition,  it  may  be  contended,  that  the  money  which  the  miser 
leaves  may  do  as  much  injury,  by  being  improperly  spent,  as 
that  of  the  spendthrift ;  but  this  is  only  a  contingent  eviJ,  which 
may  not  happen.  At  any  rate,  the  miser's  successors  are  respon- 
sible agents  ;  they  are  not  led  into  evil  by  any  direct  means  used 
by  the  miser ;  and  this  objection  to  file  miser's  case  seems  mu(^ 
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more  than  balanced  by  the  wretchedness  and  crime  which  the 
direct  acts  of  the  spendthrift  cause  to  himself  and  society.  It  is 
true  the  miser's  meanness  awakens  contempt;  but  the  selfish 
expenditure  of  the  spendthrift,  So  opposite  to  true  generosity, 
excites  indignation ;  and  whether  or  not  these  feelings  point  re- 
spectiyely  to  greater  or  less  shades  of  guilt,  the  question  under 
(uscuBsion  has  reference  solely  to  the  injurious  effects  upon  societr 
of  the  spendthrift  or  the  miser.  These  views  have  been  presenteo, 
though  the  writer  is  not  very  confident  on  the  question,  either 
the  one  way  or  the  other,  in  the  hope  of  assistins  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  truth.  He  trusts  it  will  not  be  understood  that,  in 
taking  the  position  he  does,  he  wishes  to  inculcate  that  if  a  man 
inclines  either  to  reckless  extrayagance  or  to  become  a  miser,  he 
approyes  of  his  going  in  the  one  Erection  any  more  than  in  the 
other,  or  in  preference  to  the  other.  Moral  questions  cannot 
be  properly  treated  with  such  an  object.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  Uie  discussion  may  tend,  by  exhibiting  the  distinctive  evils 
which  the  spendthrift  and  the  miser  each  entail,  to  induce  in- 
creased yigilance  against  those  seductive  temptations  to  which, 
these  characters  have  yielded — 

"  Thou  tread*st  upon  enchanted  ground, 
Perils  and  snarra  beset  thee  round ; 
Beware  of  all ;  guard  eveiy  part, 
But  most  the  traitor  in  thine  heart." 

T.U. 


Deith. — ^Death  is  a  part  of  life.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the 
negation  of  life.  If  lire,  therefore,  be  no  general  good,  death  is 
no  general  evil.  Who  shall  decide  it?  T^'ot  women  and  chil- 
dren, bat  wise  men.  Thales,  the  chief  of  the  sages,  held  life 
and  death  aa  things  indifferent.  Socrates,  the  greatest  of  all 
philosophers,  speaks  of  death  as  a  deliverance,  and  so  does  Ci- 
cero ;  and  Solomon,  who  had  tasted  all  the  sweets  of  life,  con- 
demns the  whole  as  vanity  and  vexation. — Fielding, 

GiHiira. — ^It  is  possible  that  a  wise  and  good  man  may  be 
prevailed  on  to  game;  but  it  is  impossible  that  a  professed 
gamester  should  be  a  wise  and  good  man. — Lavaier* 

JuDOMSNTS. — ^When  misfortunes  happen  to  such  as  dissent 
from  us  in  matters  of  religion,  we  call  them  judgments ;  when 
to  those  of  our  own  sect,  we  call  them  trials ;  when  to  persons 
neither  way  distinguished,  we  are  content  to  impute  them  to  the 
settled  course  of  tmngs. — Shenstone. 

PovBBTY  is,  except  where  there  is  an  actual  want  of  food  and 
raiment,  a  thing  much  more  imaginary  than  real.  The  shame 
of  poverty — ^the  shame  of  bein^  tiiougut  poor — it  is  a  great  and 
^atal  weakness,  though  arising,  in  this  country,  from  the  fashion 
of  the  times  themselves. — CohbetL 
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PART  IL— THE  INFLEXIONS. 

( Continued  frvm  page  2^.) 

3. — ^TnB  Adjective. 

Adjectives  are  inflected  to  aprree  with  the  substantives  to  which  they  belong 
i  0  gender  and  number;  so,  un  bon  Kvre,  a  good  book;  une  bonne phmey  a  good 
pen;  de  bons  livretj  soooe  good  books;  de  bonnes  plumes^  some  good  peBS. 

ThV  GeNDBB  op  Ar/BCTITBS. 

The  feminine  gender  of  adjectives  is  in  most  cases  formed  from  the  masca- 
line  by  adding  e  mute ;  as  un  joH  oiseau,  a  pretty  bird ;  une  jolte  bagne,  a 
pretty  ring  (for  the  finger) ;  un  grand  homme,  a  great  man ;  xme  grande 
femme,  a  great  woman. 

Adjectives  ending  in  e  muta  are  alike  in  both  genders ;  as  un  homme 
aveugle,  or  un  avevgle^  a  blind  man;  une  fomme  avevgle^  or  une  aveiugU^  a 
blind  woman. 

Those  that  end  in  eur  change  r  into  ee;  as  un  maitre  ^rofkfewr,  a  grambling 
master;  une  hnmeur  grondeuse,  a  grumbling  humour. 
Exceptions. — Interieur,  interior;  extSrieur,  exterior;  inferieury  ii^rior,  and 

superieurf  superior;  together  with  meiUeuTf  better;  majeure  superior;  ndnem't 

less,  add  e  for  the  ftroinine;  uUeHeure,  &c. 

Those  that  end  in  x  change  x  into  ee;  as  un  sentiment  noble  et  cowrag&i^i 
a  noble  and  courageous  feeling ;  une  ame  Cfjurageuu^  a  brave  spirit. 
DouXf  sweet ;  favx^  false;  prefix,  determined,  appointed;  and  rottx,  red,  laakfl 

douce^fausse^prefixe,  and  rotisse, 

F  becomes  v  in  the  feminine;  as  un  habit  neuf^  a  new  coat;  une  hcAUnie 
neuvCj  a  fresh  habit.     So  rcw/J  a  widower,  and  veuvCj  a  widow. 

Adjectives  whose  masculine  ends  in  elj  et7,  en,  et,  and  on,  form  thur  feminios 
by  donbling  the  final  consonant  before  e  mute :  so,  un  air  naturel^  a  oatonl 
manner;  une  vie  naturelle,  a  natural  way  of  living;  un  cas  pareil,  a  siaiiltf 
instance;  une  occasion  pareille,  a  similar  opportunity:  so^  «Are£»en,  cfaiisti^y 
makes  chrettewne;  muet,  dumb,  mtiette ;  bon,  good,  bonne,  Complet,  complete  i 
vepkt,  raplete;  concret,  concrete;  diacret,  discreet;  secret,  secret;  inquiei,  Tts^ 
loss ;  and  adjectives  in  er,  as  fier,  haughty,  form  their  feminine  by  adding  ^ 
Qiute,  and  take  a  grave  accent  ontthe  penultimate  syllable,  as  compUte,fiere. 

The  following  adjectives,  bos,  low;  epais,  thick;  expres^  plain;  gras^  fat;  gro^i 
^f '  Z'**'  *^^®^ '  *"^  t^®  substaniive^^rq/^J,  a  monk ;  together  with  belhtt  prefty/ 
«op,  foolish;  vieillot,  stale;  gentU,  pretty;  mil,  no,  none;  and  the  subetantiTe 
9^03^^*  A  P®*®*^-'  double  the  final  conflon«int  before  the  c  mute;  as  un  jo«r 
latA  ;^*!*^  °°  which  meat  may  be  eaten;  dormir  la  grasee  mating,  to  ifc«P 
«ce  m  the  morning.  ' 
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Jol^  tnolj  vieii,  when  followed  hj  s  werd  befoonins  ^th  a  gikot  k  or  with  a 
'vowcl:  80^  nn  heau  tempe^  fine  weathw;  le  htl  &ge  B*est  qvmw  ftev,  fMth  b 
bnt  a  flower.  These  fiw  adjeetiTes  fbrm  their  fenaiikUie  from  thb  len  anmncii 
tQraiixia.tioa,  Mb,  nomeUe,  foUe,  maSb,  vieiSe.  Ln  the  saiae  maimer,  Jutmau, 
A-  (M'iiiy  Biahes  tin  fbnaAoBjumtQt, 

The  followioff  caDnot  be  classed  ^^ 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Eogliah. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

English. 

blanc 

hianehd 

white 

Grec 

Grecqne 

Greek 

franc 

franche 

sincere 

long 

longue 

long 

see 

s^che 

dry- 

oblong 

oblongoe 

obloni^ 

frais 

fraiche 

cool,  freah 

bcnin 

benigne 

benign 

public 

pnbliqae 

pabllc 

malin 

mallgne 

malign 

cadac 

cadaqne 

frail 

coi 

coite 

quiet 

Tore 

Turqae 

Turkish 

favori 

farorite 

&70urite 

Tiifl  PLtnui;  OF  Ai>jBCTnrBs. 

The  plural  of  adjectives  is  formed  from  their  singular,  according  to  the 
roles  already  given  for  substantives. 

Adjectives  in  al  form  their  plural  in  aux  (according  to  the  rule)  if  thej  are 
frec^nentlj  used  in  the  masculine  plural;  as,  hrtUalf  fframmaticalf  immordlj 
original^  &c.  But  when  in  the  plural  they  are  used  in  the  feminine  gender 
more  commonly  than  in  the  masculine,  the  masculine  plural  is  formed  by 
adding  s  to  the  singular:  such  are  atutrcd^  horeaJy  doctoraty  ducal^  crudcd, 
paroissiaJf  parochial,  &c.  With  such  a  rule  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  great 
uncertainty  must  prevail  in  reference  to  many  of  these  words. 

Touty  every,  loses  the  final  t  in  the  masculine  plural ;  as  tons  les  hommes 
sont  mortels,  all  men  are  mortaL 

In  the  plural  of  adjectives  ending  in  n^  the  t  should  be  preserved:  des 
hommes  savanto  et  pruden^  some  wise  and  teamed  men ;  not  savatu,  prudent. 

The  CoaiPARisoN  oP  Adjectives. 

There  are  usually  reckoned  three  degrees  of  comparison,  the  Positive,  the 
CoicpAJEiATivH,  and  the  Supjbrlativb. 

The  PosiTiVB  is  the  adjective  in  its  simple  form;  as  tm  hoinme  prudeatj  a 
dbcicet  man ;  lesfimmes  $avcmiesj  learned  wooMn. 

The  C0MFARA.TIVE  expresses — 1,  equality;  2,  superiority;  8,  inferiority. 
.  I.  The  comparison  of  Equality  is  denoted  by  placing  austi  before,  or  autant 
after,  the  adjective,  and  qtte  before  the  substantive,  adjective,  or  pronoun,  which 
stands  second  in  the  comparison ;  as  U  est  aussi  eloquent  que  savant,  he  is  as 
eloquent  as  learned ;  Hannibal  etait  aussi  habile  que  brave,  et  admiri  autant 
qu'^egHme,  Hannibal  was  as  skilful  as  (he  was)  brave,  and  as  much  admired  as 
esteemed. 

When,  in  a  negation  of  equality,  the  subject  does  not  immediately  precede 
the  adjeetive,  si  is  used  instead  of  aussi ;  as  vous  n^etes  pas  si  grand  que  lui, 
you  are  not  so  tall  as  he ;  la  vue  de  Porfraie  n^est  pas  81  nette  que  ceUe  de 
Vaighf  the  sight  of  the  osprey  is  not  so  clear  as  that  of  the  eagle;  but  rorfraie 
n'a  pas  la  vue  Anssi  nette  que  Taigle,  the  osprey  has  not  the  sight  so  clear 
as  the  eagle  (which  is  quite  as  good  French,  though  inferior  English). 

2.  The  comparison  of  Superiority  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  adverb  plus, 
and  using  que,  where  in  English  we  should  use  than ;  as  il  est  plus  grand  que 
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▼WW,  ji«  is  taller  than  yon;  le  bien  eat  plus  andeo  dans  le  monde  owUmtL 
^T^^'  «««  w  "nore  ancient  in  the  wwld  than  evil 

Thwe  are  three  irregnlar  forms  which  are  the  lonly  trae  comparaUTes  ii 
FPOTCh,  m.,  meOleur,  better;  moindre,  less;  ptre^  worse, 
♦k     J       cwnparison  of  Inferiority  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  only  nsiag 
the  Mverb  jiWMw,  less,  instead  ogpbuf  as  Alexandre  ^tait  moms  conpable  m 
son  frtee,  Alexander  was  less  culpable  than  his  brother. 

The  Superlative  degree,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  exist  in  FrencL  Bat 
to  express  the  highest  degree  of  any  quality,  the  comparative  form  is  used  with 
the  defimte  article.  So,  '*  the  loisest  uwrn  "  is  in  French  «  the  more  wise  man," 
Ihomme  le  plus  sage.  Thus,  too,  U  plus  grand  homme  de  son  temps,  tlie 
greatest  man  of  his  time. 

In  French  the  meaning  of  an  adjective  often  depends  on  its  position  before  or 
after  the  snbstantive  to  which  it  belongs.  The  place  of  the  adjective  is  after 
ttoe  sniMtantive;  but  when  it  has  any  other  than  a  simple  literal  meaning  it  is 
placed  before  it.  This  general  rule  is  subject  to  some  few  exceptions,  of  wllicb 
tne  following  are  the  principal;  the  examples  will  serve  'as  an  exercise  to  be 
translated  by  the  student. 

La  plupart  des  jeuncs  gens.  Les  plus  grosses  f^ves  du  meilleur  cafi  les 
momdres  defauts  des  plus  grands  ^crivains.  Les  belles  plumes  des  pelita 
o"JJ"-    Les  beaux  palais  des  vieux  rois. 

T^numeral  adjectives  require  no  special  notice,  as  they  are  not  subject  to 

Bdore  we  proceed  to  the  other  inflexions,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a 
ftw  hints  on  the  close  connexion  of  many  words  in  EngUsh  with  those  in 
fif  T  ;.  r  *!?°°«*>o°  *"ses  from  their  being  derived  from  a  common  source; 
the  Latin,  for  the  most  part,  furnishes  both.  To  those  of  our  readers  i»ho  m- 
derstand  Latin  well  these  hints  will  be  of  great  value. 

Verbs  m  French  are  mostly  derived  from  the  present  infinitive,— in  English 
from  the  supme;  thus, /woAtfter  comes  from i?roA»6erc ;  prohibit  ima proldbi- 
turn;  occelerer  from  accelerare;  accelerate  from  acceUratum, 

Verbs  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin  through  the  French  are  denTed 
from  the  French  present  infinitive:  so,  abuse  from  ahmer,  excuse  from  exc^ 

SCTf  &C. 

f«if  if?"*'  observations  apply  to  adjectives  and  substantives.     They  suggest  the 
1    mL"^''  [or  finding  the  words  which  correspond  in  the  two  lan|iges. 

..  jL^^  a^  •      ^^""H  ^""^'"^  '°  ^y  «'^'  «<«.  become  French  by  adding  r  ; 
as  bap^e  ^pttser  ;  refuse,  refuser  /  refute,  refuter,  ' 

,X^  /^^  ""V^^  ^°^J°«  ^°  «'^»/y'  0^  «*.  become  French  bv  changiiig 
ate  into  er  ;  fg  into  Jier  /  tsh  into  ir  ;  as  calculate,  calcuJer  ;  ratify,  raUferi 
punish,  puntr.  '  >        jai     j—' 

3.  Adjectives  and  substantives  ending  in  ary,  org,  eg,  tg,  our,  cus,  or,  and 
tve,  change  these  termmations  respectively  into  aire,  oire,  ce,  14,  ear,  ease,  w, 
* ,  .  y  ' /^  prwiarg,  primaire  ;  ghrg,  gloire  ;  clemency,  clemence;  vents, 
verity  f  favour,  faveur  ;  Jihrous,  fibreux  /  professor,  professeur  ;  adjective, 
adjecttf  To  these  may  be  added  many  substantives  that  change  g  into  ie; 
as  alUgorg,  allegoric  ;  autopsg,  autopsie  ;  melancholg,  melancolie.  The  former 
18  more  frequently  the  case  with  nouns  derived  from  the  Latin ;  the  latter  iiith 
those  derived  from  the  Greek. 

4.  Most  substantives  in  ce,  de,  ge,  ne,  ion,  and  ure  ;  and  most  adjectives  in 
ble,al,  an^  and  nt,  are  the  same  in  both  languages :  as  vice,  m-elude,  age,faiMne, 
couatton,  opmton,  stature;  noble,  animal,  capital,  artisan, prudent,  resuUauU 
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Finally,  in  the  great  iiifljorit7  of  cases,  French  words  maj  be  translated  hy 
those  English  words  that  resemble  them;  as  mesurej  measure;  yb/te,  folly; 
peupli^  people.     These  rules  inclade  thousands  of  words. 


4. — The  Pronouns. 

Pronoons  are  of  three  kinds  :~- 

1.  Personal  Pronouns,  which  immediately  and  simply  supply  the  place  of  a 
noun;  asje,  mpt,  I;  tu^  toit  thou;  s7,  Uti,  he,  &c. 

2.  Belative  PxwioiuiSi  which  always  refer  to  some  subject  previously  men- 
tioned; such  as  ^»,  who;  $««,  whom  or  which;  lequd,  which. 

3.  Adjective  Pronouns,  which  have  the  qualifications  of  both  pronouns  and 
adjectives;  as  mo»,  my;  «a»,  his,  her;  chaqpte^  every;  ce,  cette^  this,  &c. 

Personal  Pronouns  are  of  three  persons  :— 


Je,  moi.  me,  in  the  singular  >  ,  ,  -o ,  « 

JV^^,  in  thi  plural  J  Ist  P«son. 

Ttt,  toi.  t«.  in  the  singular  7  o.  i  » 

r««,  i  the  plural  f  2aJ  Per.on. 


A  kj  masculine  i 

Elkf  hj  feminine  >  Singular.     "^ 

Luiy  «e,  «oi,  en,  y,  of  both  genders  3  L     ^'d  Person. 

Ik,  euxj  mascnliiia  ^  C 

^^,  feminine  >  Plural.        j 

Leg,  leur,  »e,  en,  y,  of  both  genders  ) 

»/e,  nous,  iu,  votis,  it,  iU,  etle,  elles,  are  used  as  nominatives  to  verbs. 

Me,  ie,  8 ',  nottf,  voua,  are  used  as  objective  cases  between  the  nominative 
and  the  verb. 

^^e,  2a,  let,  are  similarly  used  when  the  verb  takes  no  preposition  after  it. 

Lui,  leur,  y,  are  used  for  both  genders  between  the  nominative  and  the 
verb  when  the  verb  tak^  the  preposition  a,  to,  after  it 

■B»  is  used  when  the  verb  requires  de  after  it. 

Moi,  nous,  toi,  vous,  ltd,  ettx,  elle,  eUes,  are  used  either  with  or  without 
prepositions  apart  from  verbs.     The  fdlowing  are  examples:— 

Je  le  dis,  I  say  it.  • 

Je  le  voie,  I  see  him. 

II  hfrappe,  He  strikes  her. 

Nona  vous  montrerons  le  chemin,  We  will  show  you  (to  you^  the  way. 

Nous  le  hti  dormdmes,  We  gave  it  to  him  (or  to  her). 

Ilmeparle,  He  speaks  to  me. 

Elks  nous  pretaient  de  Vargent,  They  (ladies)  lent  us  (to  us^  some  money. 

JVoM  enparlerons,  We  will  Ulk  of  it. 

Voua  y  etiez  tujets,  You  were  subject  to  it  (or  to  them). 

Votts  et  moi  nous  irons  a  la  campagne,  You  and  I  will  go  into  the  country. 

Apres  de  longues  infortunes,  on  meconnait  le  bonkeur  lorsqu^U  se  presente, 
f*  ion  s'en  mefie,  After  long  misfortunes,  we  fail  to  recognize  happiness  when 
^t  presents  itself,  and  we  distrust  it.  (Literally,  One  faiU  to  recognize— when 
« Itself  presents— one  himself  of  it  mistrusts.) 

^tt»,  seul,  il  Vafait.  He  alone  has  done  it. 

^onnez-le-moi,  Give  it  to  me. 

I^ark-t-U  a  nousj  ou  h  eux  f  Does  he  speak  to  tis  or  to  them? 
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Belatiye  Pbonoiins. 

The  following  are  the  French  Relative  Pronouns: — 

Qidj  que,  tptoh  who,  whom,  which,  what. 

Dent,  of  whom,  of  which. 

Leqvd,     laqueUe       >      ^^^^^ 

LesqueU,  letquelUs     3 

Duq«el,   Maquelk    >      rf  ^hom,  of  which. 

AMquel     iiloV^f      I     to  whom,  10  which. 

Ou  is  used  as  a  relative  pronoun  with  verbs  which  do  not  directly  govprn  a 
case:  as, — ^les  places  oit  noos  aspirons,  the  positions  to  which  we  aspre;  la 
position  oit  vons  vons  tronvez,  the  position  m  which  yon  find  yourself. 

Qui  is  used  in  both  numbers  for  the  nominative,  and  for  the  objective  after 
a  preposition:  as,  Thomme  qni  parle,  the  man  that  speaks;  les  lefons  qui  me 
plaisent,  the  lessons  which  please  me;  k  qni  parlez-vous?  to  whom  are  fa 
speaking?  de  qui  venez-vons?  from  whom  do  you  come?  (But  d'oti  vecez- 
TOQS?  whence  come  you?) 

Que  is  the  objective  answering  to  whom  when  governed  by  a  verb:  as,Ie  broit 
que  j'ai  entendu,  the  noise  which  I  have  heard;  les  hommes  que  j'aiTxis,tbe 
men  whom  I  have  seen. 

In  asking  a  question,  qui  is  the  objective  case :  as,  qui  avez-vons  battu? 
whom  have  you  beaten? 

Quoif  what,  is  used  in  reference  to  objects  without  life,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned, but  only  alluded  to :  as,  vollk  sur  quo!  vous  comptez,  that  is  what  joa 
reckon  upon. 

Dont  is  used  as  the  possessive  case  of  qui:  as,  les  imbeciles  dont  Time  est 
sans  action,  idiots,  whose  mind  is  without  action;  and  also  before  a  verb  vliicb 
requires  de ;  as,  le  roi  dont  vous  lisez,  the  king  of  whom  you  are  reading. 

But  when  the  substantive  which  governs  whose  is  itself  governed  by  a  pr^ 
position,  de  qui  must  be  used  instead  of  dont :  as,  the  gentleman  in  ^bose 
house  you  are  staying,  le  monsieur  dans  la  maison  de  qui  vons  demeorez* 

And  in  referring  to  things,  we  must,  in  such  a  case,  use  du^l,  de  h.^^^ 
&c.:  as,  la  table  dont  vous  avez  romper  les  pieds,  the  table  whose  legs  yoa 
have  broken;  la  table  auz  pieds  de  laqueUe  vous  avez  mis  des  roulettes,  tbe 
table  to  whose  feet  you  have  put  castors. 

AlMTBCTlVE   PkONOUNS. 

Adjective  Pronouns  are  of  three  kinds:— 1,  the  Possessive;  2,  the  Demon- 
strative; 3,  the  Indefinite. 
1.  The  Possessive  are — 

Singular.  Plural, 

mon  ma  mes  my 

ton  ta  tes  thy 

son  sa  ses  his,  her 

notre  '  nos  our 

votre  vos  your 

lenr  leurs  their 

These  are  used  without  an  article,  and  with  a  substantive;  as,  tnon  p^ 
my  father;  son  frere,  his  or  her  brother;  sa  mere,  his  or  her  mother;  ^ 
amis,  my  friends;  votre  voisin,  our  neighbour;  vos  enfans,  your  children;  f^^ 
patrie,  tiieir  country;  leurs  jardins^  their  gardens. 
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Sorif  soj  setf  agree  with  the  nonn  to  which  thej  belong,  and  not  with  that  to 
which  thej  refer;  so,  her  brother  is  son  frere;  his  table,  sa  tabk  ;  his  hoase, 
sa  maison;  her  relations,  aes  parents. 

The  mascaline  forms,  mon,  fon,  «on,  are  osed  before  fSeminine  noans  beginning 
with  a  Towelj  as,  son  Age^  his  or  her  age;  mon  dme,  mj  soul;  ton  idlkf  thj 
idea. 

The  separable  possessive  pronoons  are— > 

Singular.  Plural, 

mien        mienne  miens        miennes  mine 

tien  tienne  tiens  tiennes  thine 

sien  sienae  siens         sienncs  his,  hers 

ndtre  notres  ours 

Yotre  vStres  yours 

leur  leurs  theirs 

These  are  used  with  an  article^  and  foUhout  a  substantive  ;  as,  Toici  mes 
livres,  mais  Toilk  les  votres,  here  are  mj  books,  but  there  are  jours;  sa 
maison  et  la  mienne,  his  house  and  mine;  je  parle  k  vos  enfants  et  aux  ndtres, 
I  am  speaking  to  jour  children  and  to  ours. 

2.  The  Demonstrative  are— 

(1)  Ce,  cetj  cette^  ces,  this,  that,  these,  those,  placed  before  a  noun;  as, 
pr^tez-moi  un  de  ces  livres  Ik,  lend  me  one  of  those  books. 

Ce  is  used  before  a  masculine  noun  beginning  with  a  consonant.' 

Cet  is  masculine  before  a  vowel. 

To  distinguish  the  nearness  or  distance  of  an  object,  c»,  here,  or  2&,  there,  is 
affixed  to  the  substantive;  as,  ce  gar^on-ct,  this  boj;  cet  oiseau  la,  that  bird; 
ces  maisons  i^,  those  houses;  ces  fruits-ci,  these  fruits;  cette  dame-2d(,  that 
Udj. 

(2)  Celui,  celkf  ceux,  ceUes,  this,  that,  these,  those,  refer  to  a  substantive 
previouslj  mentioned;  as,  mon  fusil  et  celui  de  mon  Mre,  mj  gun  and  mj 
brother*s  (that  of  mj  brother);  cet  enfant-ci  et  celui-la,  this  little  boj  and 
that. 

(3)  Ceci  and  cela,  this,  that;  which  refer  to  something  not  named:  as.  Que 
cela  est  bon!  ah,  goutez  cela,  How  good  that  is  I  ah,  taste  that. 

3.  The  Indefinite  are-* 
On^  one,  some,  people,  thej. 
Le  memSy  the  same. 
Chaque^  chacuny  each,  everj. 
Touty  every  J  all;  aucun,  none. 
Autre,  atUi'ui,  other,  another. 
Personme^  nobod  j. 

Nul,  none,  no  one;  rien^  nothing. 

Certain,  quelqtCuny  queJque^  some  one,  some. 

Plttsieters,  several;  quel,  which?  or  what  ? 

Telj  such;  quiconque,  whoever. 

Of  these,  some  are  btrictl  j  pronouns,  and  cannot  be  joined  to  a  substantive ; 
such  are  o«,  chacun,  autrui,  personne,  rien  ;  the  others  are  used  adjectival j. 

All  the  adjective  pronouns  are  indeclinable:  their  terminations  are  varied 
onlj  to  distinguish  the  gender  and  the  number. 

On  is  masculine  and  lingular;  and  after  et,  ou,  and  si,  and  after  que  if  the 
following  word  begins  with  c  or  q,  takes  V  before  it  for  the  Sdke  of  euphonj; 
as,  on  doit  consid^rer  les  temps  o^  Von  vit  et  les  lieux  oh  Von  est,  people  ought 
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to  considtr  tlie  thoes  in  which  thej  live  and  the  places  in  which  thej  are; 
oa  paaee  snr  ThoODfite  et  Ton  songe  k  Tatile,  people  pass  by  what  is  creditable, 
and  think  of  what  is  nsef  oL 

Jfcme  takes  the  ploral  memea  when  it  means  same  or  self;  as,  les  tnevas 
Tertns,  the  same  virtnes;  nes  ponr  eux-memett  bom  for  themselves. 

Tout  makes  toute  in  the  feminme,  and  tous  and  touUs  in  the  plaral. 

Tout  is  sometimes  an  adverb,  answering  to  onr  quUe  ;  as,  tout  blanc,  qoite 
uhite;  tout  lain<<,  all  woollen;  and  in  that  case  is  always  tout, 

Be>iiles  these,  cAoeioi  makes  diaeune  in  the  feminine ;  aucun,  cmetme ;  rml, 
nulie.  The  two  latter  are  need  in  the  plnral  only  when  the  snbstantire  has  no 
^iu^ular;  as,  on  ne  Ini  a  rendn  aucunt  devoirs,  they  have  not  paid  him  any 
rcapcct;  i)  ne  gagne  aucutu  gages,  he  does  not  get  any  wages;  nuUes  troupes 
ue  sont  micux  exerc^,  no  troops  are  better  disciplined. 

A  utrt  makes  autres  in  the  plural,  and  is  joined  with  un  as  follows :  ran 
on  Taut  re,  one  or  the  other,  either;  I'nn  et  Tantre,  one  and  the  other,  both; 
Inn  Taotre,  one  another;  ni  Tnn  ni  I'aatre,  neither. 

Quel  makes  quelle  for  the  feminine  singular,  and  quels,  quelks,  for  tbe 
plnral.     Tel  makes  telle^  tels^  and  teUes, 

To  express  not  the  French  use  two  words,  ne  pas^  or,  more  emphatically,  te 
point ;  which  are  separated  by  one  or  more  words  coming  between  them,  as,  je 
ne  I'ai  pas  dit,  I  have  not  said  it  (or  said  so) ;  il  ne  nous  ^chappeca  pas,  be 
will  not  escape  us ;  ils  ne  le  sont  point,  they  are  not  at  ail  so. 

After  the  negative  words,  risfi,  atictm,  pemmne,  n«^  &c,  above  mentioned, 
the  pas  or  point  is  not  to  be  used,  but  only  ne:  so^  elle  ne  fait  r»eii,  she  does 
nothing;  je  ne  vois  aueun,  I  see  none  (or  I  do  not  see  any);  personne  ne  m'a 
Tu,  nobody  has  seen  me;  Temp^reur  dans  ses  bieufaits  ne  oonnatt  nulle  bom, 
the  emperor  recognizes  no  limit  in  his  acts  of  kindness;  ils  ne  savent  que  fain, 
ni  fun  mtautre,  neither  of  them  knows  what  to  do  (they  know  not  what  to  do, 
neither  of  them). 

Quij  quelf  and  guefque^  are  sometimes  joined  with  que  to  express  the  sanM 
indefinite  idea  as  who  and  whatj  followed  by  soever.  Their  use  will  be  better 
learned  from  the  examples  given. 

Soi  of  both  genders  is  generally  used  as  a  reflective  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  singular,  and  rarely  in  the  plnraL  It  is  chiefly  need  in  relation  to  the 
indefinite  pronouns,  as  Chacunpour  soij  each  for  himself;  auctm  n'est  proph^te 
chez  soi,  no  one  is  a  prophet  at  home ;  qui  ne  songe  qu*a  soi,  he  that  thio^ 
only  of  himself  (fie...grue,  onJi/). 

The  following  phrases  have  been  carefully  selected  firom  the  best  French 
classics,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  use  of  the  pronouns  which  have 
been  mentioned  and  explained.     Only  a  few  of  the  more  difficult  are  translated. 

La  colore  est  une  folie  ;  quatid  elle  n*ub^it  pas,  elle  commande. 

Moi  et  votre  p^re  nous  avons  dtd  longtemps  ennemis  Tun  de  Tautre  (aoos^ 
etej  have  been). 

Vous  etes  un  sot  en  trois  lettres,  mon  fils; 

G'est  moi  qui  vous  le  dis  qui  suis  votre  grand*mere. 

(^(Test  moif  &c.    It  is  I  who  am  your  grandmother  who  tell  you  so.) 

Quique  ce  soit  qui  le  dise,  il  a  tort  (whoever  it  is  that  says  so,  he  is  wrong)- 

Le  roi,  I'line^  et  moi,  nous  mourrons  (nous  mourronSf  we  shall  die). 

11  ne  doit  rien  a  personne  (il  doitf  he  owes). 

VoQs,  votre  m^re,  et  votre  soeur,  vous  ^tes  heureuses. 

Mon  p^re  et  moi  noUS  serons  heureuz  de  vous  voir  (nous  seronSf  we  shall  be; 
de  vous  voir,  of  to  see  yott=to  see  you). 
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S^ouTrir  k  son  ami,  c'est  penscr  avec  soi  (tt'ouvriry  to  open  oneself;  c^est,  it 
is;  penser,  to  think). 

G'est  h  6tre  donx  pour  tont  antre  et  rigoarenz  pour  soi  (to  be  gentle  for 
[towards]  every  other  [all  others]  and  strict  towards  oneself). 

L'officier  anqnel  le  roi  renToya  rexamen  de  notre  aflfaire  avait  T^me  anssi 
corrompne  et  anssi  artificiopse  que  S^sostris  dtait  sinc^e  et  g^n^reaz  (renvoyaj 
referred). 

Lea  bei^rs  ^taient  anssi  saayages  qie  k  pajfs  mime  (the  ooontiy  itself). 

En  qaelqne  endrut  que  la  fortnae  ennemw  lea  jette  (in  whatever  place 
perseeuting  fate  casts  them)  lis  portent  toojours  ay«c  enz  de  jftioi  /enfiretemr 
(of  what  to  oonTerse^snbjects  for  eenversatioa). 

Nona  commettoDs  bien  dee  fontes  qnelque  sage  que  noos  sojons  (nous 
commeOofUf  we  commit;  bien  de  f,  hiem  duj  bien  de  la,  much,  a  great  deal  of; 
bten  dee,  many;  now  foyoM,  we  vay  be). 

The  Allowing  phrases  shoold  be  carefully  noticed  and  imitated.  • 

[II  y  a  meanSf  there  is,  there  an.} 

Ce  qua  je  vais  dira,  c'eat  qae-^^.,  that  which  I  go  to  say,  it  is  that--), 
what  1  am  gomg  to  say  is  that*- 

Quelque  cas  que  fasse  QimtiUaa  des  quality  de  Tesprit,  whateyer  aocovLDt 
Quintilian  makes  of  the  taleols  el  the  mind. 

Le  grand  ayaotage  des  ^oka,  c'est  Temulation. 

Les  pauvres  enfants  se  trouyent  yideuz  ayant  que  de  sayoir  ee  gue  e*ut 
que  le  vice  (what  vice  is). 

Ge  que  Ton  con9oit  bien  e^enonce  clairement  (ezpresses  itself;  that  b,  m 
English,  is  expressed). 

Qu'est-ce  done  ?  (what  is  it  then  ?)  what  is  the  matter  ?  Qu^ayea-yous  ? 
(what  haye  you  ?)  what  annoys,  vexes,  hurts  you  ?  Ce  que  j'ai  ?  what  b  th« 
matter,  do  you  ask  f  Cela  ne  serait  rien.  Qu'est  ce  k  dhre?  (what  ia  that  ta 
say?)  what  does  it  mean? 

Prenez-en  tout  ce  qui  Vous  plaira  (take  of  it  or  of  them  all  that  whieh 
will  please  you)  take  what  you  please.  Preaez  en  tout  oe  qn'il  y  a  de  bon. 
Qu'est  ce  done  que  j'ai  fait?  what  have  I  done  then? 

L'odl  appa/rtient  a  T&me  plus  qu*aucnn  antre  oigane  (belongs). 

Qu'est  ce  que  yous  y  ayez?  (what  is  it  that  yon  have  thore?)  what  have 
you  there? 

Qu'est  ee  que  c'est  que  cela?  what  is  that? 

II  y  a  de  Mens  graodes  beant^s  dana  oe  taUeau-lh,  there  are  very  great 
beauties  in  that  picture. 


Wab. — We  punisli  murders  and  massacres  committed  among 
private  persons.  What  do  we  respecting  the  wars,  and  the 
glorious  crime  of  murdering  whole  nations?  Here  avarice  and. 
cruelty  know  no  bounds ;  oarbarities  are  authorized  by  decrees 
of  the  senate  and  votes  of  the  people ;  and  enormities,  forbidden 
in  private  persons,  are  ordered  and  sanctioned  by  legislators-^ 
things  whi(»i,  if  a  man  had  done  in  his  private  capacity,  they 
would  have  paid  for  with  their  lives .  The  very  same  things  we 
extol  to  the  skies,  when  they  do  them  with  their  regimentals  on 
their  backs. — Seneca, 

2h 
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^^t  ^rupxmt. 


QuKsnom  Bbquibiho  Ahswxrs. 

ffamtr» — ^When  I  propoied  Uie  query 
rftpectiDg  "  the  blind  old  man  of  Chios' 
rockj  isle,"  as  some  term  him,  I  omitted 
to  adc.  Where  was  Homer  bom  ?  All 
have  read  the  conplet^ 
*'  Bvtmn  dtics  elaimed  the  mi^tgr  Homer 


Tbroaab  whldi  the  liviog  Homer  begg'd 
taiebrnd." 

And  the  names  of  these  cities  we  find 

in  the  lines:-— 

**  Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rho- 
dot,  Ariros,  Atbenee, 
Orbb  de  patria  certat.  Homers,  tua." 

Now,  of  all  these,  there  seems  more 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
Smyrna    was    Homer*s   birth  •  place. 
HoDier^s  progenitors  are  named  from 
two  rivers'^the  Maeon  and  the  Meles 
—and  both  these  are  near  Smyrna. 
Bnt  there  seems  far  stronger  eyidence 
in  favonr  of  Crete.    Either  Homer  was 
bom  there,  or  he  spent  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  there — ^probably  the  years 
of  his  yontbhood.     There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  this;  sach  as  the 
Homerio  superstition,  respecting  the 
sympathy  of  the  horse  with  its  master, 
lingers  unbroken  in  Crete.     In  Crete 
alone  is  found  the  ibex — Homers  ai^ 
apptog — and 'the  horns  of  those  of  the 
present  day  equal  in  length  those  men- 
tioned by  Homer  {eKKaiOtKa  6<apa)  = 
thirty-two  inches.  Again,  Homer  often 
alludes  to  tumblers^  and,  in  doing  so, 
describes  those  of  Crete;   these  per- 
formed in  pairs,  so  the  dual  number  is 
always  used.     Again,  Homer  speaks 
of  the  dibtance  from  which  the  voice 
can  be  heard;  and  in  Crete  a  conversa- 
tion can  be  carried  on  by  two  persons 
two  milea  diitaiU.  Once  more,  Homeric 
superstitions  and  mythology  are  for  the 
m(*st  part  identical  with  those  of  Crete. 
With  these  few  remarks  I  leave  the 


question  to  the  classical  readers  of  the 
ControveniaUst,  hoping  to  be  favonied 
with  the  expression  of  their  opimons 
upon  this  very  interesting  sabjcct— 
Thbelkbld. 

37.  Are  there  any  arbitrary  roles 
of  metre  in  the  compoeition  of  a  *'  son* 
net,**  or  any  fixed  order  in  the  rhyming 
of  the  lines  ?  If  so,  wtiat  are  they  ?— 
A  Z.  H* 

38.  Can  any  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents inform  me  the  best  sad 
cheapest  way  of  making  a  photographic 
apparatus? — W.  J.  C,  Junior. 

39.  What  parts  of  arithmetic  sro 
more  particular^  in  requisition  for  an 
intended  candidate  for  a  government 
situation  as  Custom^s  Clerk. — L.  J.  F. 

40.  Could  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
British  Controversialist  inform  me  bow 
it  is  supposed  that  gold  and  other 
metals  came  in  large  masses  in  the 
earth  ?  Do  they  and  stones  grow  ? 
Is  there  any  work  publhdied  on  the 
above  subject  ? — G.  D. 

41.  Will  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  how  to  keep  a  common-place  book? 
— R.S. 

42.  A  subscriber  writes : — **  For  the 
last  year  I  have  held  a  situation  f£ 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment; 
and  as  it  seems  only  very  likely  tbit 
such  a  profession  is  the  only  one  now 
tor  me,  I  am  anxious  to  be  versed  ia 
the  minutest  details  of  business,  mer- 
cantile and  otherwise.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  a  hard,  dry  study,  and 
iltstermined  to  follow  it  up  with  deter- 
mination and  perseverance.  Canyon 
eiive  me  a  list  of  books  most  eaitable 
and  useful  for  this  purpose  ?  I  wish 
(o  Cfmiprehend  in  my  studies  the  nature 
•f  our  laws  as  regards  busioesA,  as  well 
as  the  mercantile  relations  of  other 
countries  to  ours. — Gustaitus. 
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43.  Woald  a  few  readers  of  the 
British  CarUroversialist,  secretaries  ot' 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  Mutnal  Im- 
provement Societies,  and  other  kindred 
institutions,  be  so  kUid  as  to  furnish 
answers  to  the  following  questions  re- 
specting the  several  societies  of  which 
thej  are  members  P— 

1.  What  is  the  total  number  of 
members  in  your  institution?  Also, 
classifj  them  into  their  several  occu- 
pstions. 

2.  Is  this  numher  equal  to,  a5ooe, 
or  below  that  at  any  former  period  of 
the  institution's  history  ?  Is  it  what 
you  may  reasonably  expect  from  the 
amount  of  the  surrounding  population  ? 

3.  What  are  the  means  employed  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  institution? 
State  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library;  to  what  extent  it  is  used;  and 
^  classify  the  character  of  the  works 
re^td  into  theology,  science,  history, 
politics,  fiction,  &c.    If  there  are  in 
operation  any  classes,  state  their  cha- 
racter, how  attended,  and  what  is  the 
interest  in  the  institution  manifested 
by  the  members  generally. 

4.  Does  any  Qand  what)  obstacle 
appear  to  exist  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
creased usefulness  of  the  institution, 
particularly  among  that  dass  for  which 
they  were  primarily  intended,  viz., 
working  men  ?  what  seems  to  promise 
a  remedy  for  this  ?  have  any  means 
been  tried,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
literary  inducements  generally  obtain- 
able in  such  societies  ?  if  so,  state  their 
DAture,  &c.,  and  the  result,  whether 
sncoeBsful  or  otherwise. 

5.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion,  in 
addition  to  what  is  included  in  the 
answers  to  the  foregoing  questions,  re- 
lative to  the  best  means  calculated  to 
secore  the  increased  usefulness  and 
prosperity    of   these    institutions? — 

,4^.  A  friend  wrote  me  a  note,  con- 
^wniDg  the  word  "connection"  and 
afterwards  sent  for  it  to  alter  the  or- 
thography into  *' connexion.'*  I  de- 
<»UMd  affirmbg  that  there  was  "no 


mistake.**    Please  say  if  J  acted  cor- 
rectfy.— W.  J. 

45.  I  find  nothing  is  more  common 
in  the  Timet  and  other  respectable 
newspapers  than  for  the  distributive 
adjective  pronoun  either  to  be  used 
convertibly  with  each,  I  think  the 
former  signifies  "  one  or  the  other  of 
two  things;"  the  latter  "  all  of  several 
things  spoken  of."  Am  I  right?— 
W.J. 

46.  Would  one  of  your  correspondents 
explain,  through  the  medium  of  the 
British  Controversialist^  in  what  man- 
ner light  acts,  or  is  acted  upon,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  see  objects  through 
glass ;  and  also  the  reason  that  some 
substances  are  transparent  while  others 
are  not?  . I  should  alsa  be  glad  if  he 
could  inform  me  whether  it  has  lately 
been  attempted  to  be  proved  that  ob- 
jects have  ^emselves  colour  independent 
of  the  light  which  makes  them  visible, 
I  should  further  like  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  which  is  observed 
above  gas-lights  and  over  lime>kilns, 
and  which  tuu  a  gaseous  appearance.— • 
0.  S.  W, 

47.  Sullivan  says,  sion  and  tion 
should  be  pronounced  like  shun;  but 
others  seem  to  prefer  shon  to  shun^ 
among  whom  are  Fulton  and  Knight 
(see  their  ^*  Pronouncing  Dictionary," 
by  Whittaker).  I  cannot  tell  which 
Smart  prefers,  as  manifest  from  his 
"  Walker  Improved."  Please  to  instruct 
me  on  this  point. — J.  T. 

48.  Would  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  the  derivation  and  significa- 
tion of  the  word  **  Whig,"  as  used  to 
denote  a  member  or  adherent  of  the 
Secession  Church  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  oblige — ^A*  G. 


Answsbs  to  Questions. 

21.  VentrUoquism. — In  reply  to  the 
questions  of  **A  Subscriber,"  relative 
to  ventriloquism,  modem  inquiries  have 
proved  that  the  ventriloquist  does  not 
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M6d  any  pecnlutrit j  in  Ike  cuoitrae- 
tioA  of  the  organa  of  Toice,  to  that 
practioo  onlj  la  wemmrj  to  cany  the 
art  of  Ulnaioo  to  a  kigli  atata  of  per- 
laotioo.  The  art  of  tha  rentriloqiiat 
OQMiata  merelj  in  thia,— After  dimw- 
iog  a  king  breath,  he  breathea  it  oat 
alowljr  and  gradnallj,  deoEteronalj  di« 
Tiding  the  air,  and  diminiahing  the 
aonnd  of  the  Toice  bj  the  nrasoles  of 
the  laiynx  and  palate;  besides  thia, 
he  mo?ea  his  lips  aa  little  as  poesible, 
and,  hj  Tarioos  contri?anQes,  diverts 
the  attention  of  hia  anditors.  Un* 
qnestionablj,  the  first  professor  of  the 
art,  after  the  celebrated  Alexander,  is 
Love,  who  nightly  attracts  large  andi- 
enccs  in  the  metropolis.  The  ancients 
also  had  yentriloqnists.  The  Greeks 
called  them  engastrimanteis,  and  con- 
sidered their  art  as  the  work  of  demons. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  work  on  the 
anbject.— S.  L.  A.,  Tonbridffe. 

25.  PAoto^rffp*y.— Gtttta  percha  is 
readily  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of 
benanle,  and  without  heat,  provided 
the  bcnzale  be  chemically  pure.  J.  L. 
is  referred  to  Hunt's  "  Photography," 
published  by  Bohn,  in  his  **  Scientific 
Library,''  third  edition,  price  6s.,  for 
information  respecting  the  American 
process  called  **  Hillotype,"  after  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  where  the  process 
is  fully  explained,  and  the  various 
manipulations  necessary  described  in 
detail.  The  chief  differenoe  between 
it  and  the  Daguerreotype  is  in  the 
preparation  of  the  sensitive  plate  be- 
fore placing  it  in  the  camera,  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  action  of  light.-^ 
£.  L.  A.,  Tonbridge. 

89.  ''Alpha*'  desires  information 
respecting  the  East  India  Civil  Ap- 
pointments, on  the  subjects  for  ex- 
amination, class  of  candidates,  testi- 
monials required,  and  prospects. 

The  table  below  is  a  list  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  figures  opposite  the  high- 
est number  of  marks  that  can  be  ob- 
tained in  respect  of  each. 

From  this  list  the  candidate  chooses 


in  which  he  will  be  exan^ned,  and  six 
we^  before  the  examinalion  sends  in 
a  statement,  naming  his  choice.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  most  importsnoe 
is  attached  to  oar  own  language  and 
literatu«,  and  to  mathematics,  or 
rather,  that  the  examination  in  the^e 
subjects  will  be  the  most  severe. 

The  candidate  is  not  expected  to  be 
examined  in  every  subject,  but  only  in 
those  in  which  he  may  have  a  com- 
petent knowledge;  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  he  should  know  the  classics  par- 
ticularly.   If,  for  Instance,  he  were  to 
take  English   mathematics  and   the 
moral  sciences,  it  is  quite  probable 
that,  with  a  proftmnd  knowledge  of 
the  subjects,  he  may  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  another  might 
be  equally  sttccessful  by  taking  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Qermafl,  and  Italian. 

The  examiners  win  tolerate  no 
superficial  smattering  in  any  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  will  give  credit  only 
where  an  accurate  and  profound  in- 
timacy with  the  subject  is  displayed. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  choosing,  and 
knowing  thoroughly  a  few,  over  exhi- 
biting a  superficial  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  many;  therefore,  better 
to  be  able  to  give  a  paper  which  proves 
the  writer  so  thoroughly  undei^fandB 
the  principles  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus, than  to  hand  in  bad  themes  and 
translaHons  in  half  a  dozen  languages. 
The  subjects  of  the  first  examina- 
tion are  as  follows: — 
English  Langnagd  and  Literature — 

Composition 500 

History 500 

General  Literature ....    500 

1,500 

Langtiage  Sc  Literature  of  Greece    750 

Bome    750 

France    375 

Germany    975 

Italy    875 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed  •  1000 

Carried  forward    5,125 


1* 


It 
II 
II 
II 
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Brought  forward    5,125 

Xatnral  Seience,  id.,  Chemis- 
trj,  Eleetrieitj,  Magnetism, 
Natural  Htstorj,  Geologj,  and 
Mineralogy 500 

Moral  Science,  i.  e.,  Logic,  Men- 
tal, Moral,  and  Political  Phi- 
losophj 500 

Sanscrit  Langaage  and  Lite- 
rature   375 

Arabic 375 

6,875 

Ko  candidate  will  be  allowed  any 
nuurks  in  respect  <Mr  aoj  subject  of 
examioatioo,  unless  he  shall  obtain 
one-sixth  of  the  nnmber  set  against 
that  particular  subject.  There  will 
be  about  forty  candidates  selected 
yearly,  or  twenty  at  each  eKamination. 

From  the  above  list,  it  is  erident 
that  the  candidates  must  be  men  who 
have  finished  their  eoUegiate  studies; 
and  also  that  only  those  who  have 
attained  to  high  academical  distinc- 
tion can  hope  to  pass  this  examination. 
Therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
of  the  successful  candidates  will  be 
men  who  have  taken  one  of  the  two 


rees  m  arts. 

The  necessary  testimonials 
certificate  proving  the  age  of  the  can- 
didate to  hb  above  eighteen  and  nnder 
twenty-three;  another  from  a  physician 
or  surgeon,  certifying  that  he  has  no 
disease,  constitutional  affection,  or 
bodily  infirmity,  unfitting  him  for  the 
service  of  the  Company ;  and  another 
from  the  head  of  the  school  or  college 
vherelast  he  received  his  education, 
testifying  to  his  being  of  good  moral 
character. 

The  prospects  of  a  dvil  servant  are, 
that  he  will  be  well  paid  for  twenty- 
fi^e  years'  service,  and  at  the  termina- 
tiw  of  that  period,  he  will  retire  upon 
*  good  pension,  and  with  a  liver  com- 
fltiat  to  compensate. 

The  lowest  salary  is  £400  a-year, 
*iid  entirely  upon  the  abilities  of  the 
0^  does  it  depend  to  what  salary  he 


may  attain  by  the  time  of  his  retire- 
meut*  Warren  Hastings  roee  from 
a  writer  to  be  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  Olive  commenced  his  bril- 
liant career  in  the  same  capacity.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  pensions  are, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  last  salary  ob- 
tained which  regulates  the  amount  of 
pension. 

When  a  man  has  passed  the  first 
examination,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
has  finished  his  general  education, 
and  finished  it  with  honour.  He  is 
then  a  civil  servant  elect,  and  imme- 
diately enters  upon  probation,  with  a 
view  to  pass  a  second  examination  in 
subjects  of  use  only  to  the  Indian 
servant,  and  which  shall  specially  fit 
him  for  his  duties  as  collector,  magis- 
trate, judge,  financier,  or  for  whatever 
capacity  he  may  fill. 

So  that  if  a  man  fails  in  passing 
the  first  examination,  he  will  have 
studied  nothing  but  what  will  be  of 
service  to  him  as  a  professional  man 
in  England.  But,  as  a  probationer, 
he  is  studying  his  profession,  just  as 
anothtf  ,  having  finished  his  academical 
career,  commences  law  as  his,  prior  to 
being  called  to  the  bar.  The  studies 
for  the  further  examination  are  as 
follows:— 

Law,    ificluding    the    ordinary 
mode  of  taking  evidence,  and 
the  mode  of  conducting  civil 
and  criminal  trials  ....  1000 
The  History  of  India  ....    400 

Political  Economy 400 

Any  Language  of  India,  in  which 
the  Selected  candidate  shall 
have  given  n<ftice  of  his  deiire 

to  be  exiimlned 200 

In  this  examination  the  candidate 
is  to  b^  prepared  ztt  all  the  subjects. 
After  one  year  of  probation  he  can  be 
examined  is  the  above  studies,  and  if 
he  fails,  can  again  be  eiamined  in 
another  til^lvemonth,  when.  If  he  b 
still  unsuccessful  in  (Gaining  at  least 
one-sixth  of  the  nitmber  of  marks  set 
against  each  subject,  he  will  be  struck 
off  the  list,  and  lO^  his  appointmeat. 
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If  *< Alpha"  desins  farther  infor- 
mation,  I  shall  be  happj  to  answer 
anj  of  hU  qaestions,  if  he  will  write 
me,  stating  the  present  state  of  his 
studies,' and  his  means  of  preparation; 
and  should  he  desire  to  prepare,  I 
eonld  point  oat  to  him  an  economical 


method  of  doing  so.    He  may  Imow 
my  address  through  the  Editor. 

Inquiries  to  the  India  Board  are  to 
be  addressed,— "The  Secretary,  India 
Board,  Westminster.—India  Civil  Ser- 
vice Examination.*' 

Tklbmaqtts. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


Bedford  Row    Theological    Class, 
Limerich. — The  members  of  this  class 
held  their  quarterly  tea  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  9  th 
April,  in  their  usual  meeting  place, 
the  room  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Preaching  House.    There  were  more 
than  eighty  persons   present,  all  of 
whom  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
manner   in  which  the  evening  was 
passed.    After  tea,  the  half-yearly  re- 
port was  read,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  the  class  had  been  formed  in 
September  last  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craig, 
and  a  few  young  men  desirous  of  men- 
tal and  spiritual  improvement ;  that  it 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  every 
Monday  night,  for  conversation  on  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Bible;  and  that 
since  its  formation  there  were  twenty- 
ene  such  meetings,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  among   others,  had 
occupied    the  attentive   and    serious 
consideration  of  the  members;  viz., — 
** Man's  Ruin  and  God's  Remedy;" 
**  The  Deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; " 
^*  The  Duties  we  owe  to  God  and  Man ; " 
"  Baptism ; "  "  The  Ministration  of  An- 
gels;" "The  Communion  of  Saints;" 
and  "The  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures."    After  the  report  had  been 
read,  addresses  of  a  practical  and  in- 
structive character  were  delivered  by 
Messrs.  T.  Hudson,  F.  Brew,  J.  Small- 
XQan,  W.  Nelson,  and  A.  Ramsey.  The 
class  has  about  twenty  names  on  the 
hook;  and  those  who  attend  it  regu- 


larly acknowledge  the  benefits  which 
they  have  derived  from  it  ^ce  its 
establishment,  and  what  they  yet  hope 
to  receive  from  its  prolonged  ezisteooe. 
May  it  be  instrumental  in  effecting 
the  object  for  which  it  was  originated, 
and  be  the  means  of  sending  oat  into 
the  world  men  qualified  to  act  veil 
their  part  in  life  and  fulfil  the  high 
end  of  their  being. — ^W.  N. 

Glasgow  Natural  History  Sockty." 
This  society  has  been  instituted  for 
improvement  in  Natural  History.  The 
office-bearers    are,    Parrot*— WiUlani 
Couper,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Na- 
tural History  in  the   Vmoersits  of 
Glasgow;  President — ^Thonua  Kyle, 
Esq.,  M.A.;  Vice-President'-TbowK 
Diysdale  Buchanan,  Esq.;  Secretarjf 
and  TVewMrer^Hunter  Finlay ;  Bm- 
rary  Directors — ^Messrs.  David  Yair, 
John  R.  Liddell,  John  Marshall,  and 
John  Russell ;  Ordinary  Dktdm^ 
Messrs.  David  Walker,  M.A.,  John 
Finlay,  Robert  King,  Thonias  Sted, 
and  John  Clark.    At  the  meeting  on 
Thursday,  the  8th  of  May  hut,  Thoous 
Kyle,  Esq.,M.A.,  read  a  veiy  excellect 
paper  on  **  Animalcules,"  for  which  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  society. 
Gentlemen  desirous  of  becomiDg  uMin- 
bers  are  requested  to  send  their  oiioe 
and  address  to  the  secretaiy  of  the 
society,  at  the  Religious  Institotion 
Rooms,  Glasgow. — ^Hunteb  Fiulat, 
Seeretarg, 
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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  the  yearly  habit  of  the  Editors  of  The  BritUh  CorUrovernaHst 
to  addieas  the  glad  gathering  of  bright  spirits,  whioh  crowds  around  the 
^' chain  «f  state*'  in  which  ihej  stt,  in  words  of  lotraepect  and  hope.  It  is  the 
one  proud  moment  of  oar  lives  to  be  so  encircled,  and  we  maj  sorely  be 
pvdoned  the  emotion.  Oar  readers  and  onrselves  are  friends  unknown  in 
^7>  but  with  the  soul's  eye  seen.  How  often  in  the  night-silences  have  we 
beard  your  kindly  words,  your  loving  salutations,  and  almost  felt  the  pressure 
of  your  hands  I  How  much  comfort  and  help  do  we  owe  you  I  comfort  and  help 
frankly  given  and  joyfully  received.  Take  our  thanks:  we  cannot  give  away 
the  pleaanie  of  the  gratitude  we  feel,  or  adequately  express  the  mountain  mass 
of  obligation  under  which  we  lie  to  you.  fielieve  us,  it  is  in  these  moments 
t^t  we  become  most  sensible  of  the  demerits~ah!  how  many! — of  even  our 
best  Bsrvioes.  Yet  we  have  labours  manifold,  which,  did  you  know,  would 
move  you  to  cast  a  glance  of  charity  upon  our  ahertcomiogs,  and  prove  to  yoa 
that  in  no  ^j^tle  measure  are  our  days  made  anxious  aud  our  sleep  hours  brief, 
uuit  we  may  famish  forth  the  supplies  of  thought  which  this  serial  contuns. 

Were  the  work  now  in  the  reader^s  haad  in  any  large  measure  the  product  of 
the  £ditacB*.pens,it  would  ill  beconie  them  ao  to  speak  its  praise;  but  it  is  the 
coojoiot  labour  of  a  numerous  body  of  contributors  who  have  supplied  the 
flowers  and  fruit,  of  which  we,  as  the  Editors,  have  had  the  selection,  the 
'"^gement,  and  the  exhibition;  and  hence  it  is  not  self-flattery  when  we  call 
attention  to  the  merits  of  the  contents  of  the  present  volume.  To  these  con- 
tributors our  warmest,  heartiest  thanks  are  justly  due,  not  only  for  their  able 
papers,  but  for  the  promptitude,  Uborioas  zeal,  and  friendly  assiduity  with 
which  they  -work  as  yoke-fellows  with  us.  To  one,  in  chief,  whose  pen  for 
"^en  years  has  never  been  idle  in  the  service  of  our  magazine,  what  words  can 
M  used  that  will  express  that  combination  of  esteem,  love,  and  admiration 
^hich  we  feel!  Our  heart  knows  not  the  words  in  which  to  write  it.  He  will 
^prebend  and  feel  our  meaning. 

Of.  the  year's  success,  we  have  pleasing  proof:  our  publisher  warrants  us  to 
^7  that  the  sales  are  on  the  increase.  This  is  well.  It  is  evidence  of  the 
17  heart*core  worth  which  the  public  give  the  magazine  credit  for 
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poeMSSiDg.  We  promise  that  on  our  part  no  flagging  shall  he  fonnd,  if  oar 
■ubserihen  continne  to  as  the  same  kindly  countenance  as  heretofore.  The 
arrangements  we  have  made  and  are  making  to  secore  novelty,  varietj,  and 
sterfing  merit  in  the  oontribntions  of  the  succeeding  year,  we  are  confident  will 
give  complete  satisfaction.  All  that  oonscientioas  solicitude  can  effiact,  m 
shall  aocompliah;  and  we  know  that  our  friends, — ^readers  and  oontribaton 
oombined, — ^will  spare  no  effort  to  widen  our  drculation,  and  extend  our 
usefulness. 
It  is  true  that  this  year  has  not  been  without  its  shades ;  but  ever  and  anoii-^ 

The  words  of  eheer  and  blessing  fell 
Like  silenoe  on  our  fears. 

Far  from  resting  contented  with  the  past — ^though  to  that  we  can  point  with 
justifiable  congratulation— we  are  determined  to  press  on  still  with  unwearied 
energy.    There  is  work  enough  before  us: 

"  For  the  structure  Uiat  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 
Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build." 

To  the  expression  of  free  thought,  impartially  exhibited  in  debate  bttt  jet 
subordinated  to  the  highest  and  holiest  influences  which  can  operate  on  life,  we 
are  pledged.  This  field  we  occupy  alone.  Since  our  first  issues  were,  in  fear 
and  hope,  committed  to  the  public  eye,  many  periodicals  have  had  ''their  rise 
and  their  forgetting;"  we  have,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  been  placed  in 
the  fore-van  of  periodical  literature.  The  applauding  smiles  of  our  frieDds 
flash  mystic  hints  of  greater  success;  whether  it  comes  or  no,  we  shall  at  least 
endeavour  to  be  worthy  of  it. 

May  we  in  conclusion  once  more  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  im- 
portant series  of  leading  articles  to  be  commenced  with  our  new  volame,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Neil,  entitled  '*  Epoch  Men;"  the  very  title  is  suggestive  of  fthose 
who  by  their  lires  have  made  their  age  famous, 

"  And  dying  left  behind  them 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.** 

We  think  from  the  plan  exhibited  by  the  author  in  our  last  number,  that  this 
series  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  interest  and  permanent  utility,  espeiaally  with 
such  an  audience  as  the  readers  of  the  BrUish  Controversialist. 

Dear  friends,  we  must  make  our  exit  with  the  time-honoured,  genisi,  and 
seasonable  gratulation,  ''A  Mbrbt  Chbistmab,  and  a  Happy  Nxw  Tsab." 
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THE  ELEATIC  SCHOOL— IDEALISM— 
XENOPHANES. 

Fbou  a  few  far-scattered  and  disjointed  fragments, — eacli, 
taken  by  itself,  crude  and  inexplicit, — ^to  sliape  out  even  an 
approximation  to  the  real  form  of  any  ancient  theoretic  system 
or  ihoaght,  is  no  easy  matter.     "  Here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,"  in  varied  connections,  we  may  have  the  opinions  of  one 
of  the  olden  worthies  of  the  world  alluded  to,  or  even  the  very 
ezprrasions  he  employed  cited ;  but  the  links  of  ordination  are 
wanting,  the  logical  sequence  of  the  ideas  is  lost,  the  organic 
coherence  of  thought  with  thought  has  disappeared  from  among 
the  traditions  of  men.    In  thestf  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  historian  of  the  progress  of  philosophic  thought  to  take  a  full 
view  of  the  thinker's  era,  to  hold  in  remembrance  all  the  philo- 
sophic influences  which  could,  with  any  degree  of  probaoility, 
operate  upon  him,  and  then  to  give  the  inmvidual  whose  doc- 
trines are  under  consideration  the  credit  of  the  fairest  possible 
interpretation  of  which  they  are  susceptible, — such  an  interpre- 
tation, namely,  as  shall ''  fit  in  "  his  system  to  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors, his  coten^poraries,  and  his  successors.    Truths  do  not 
arise  fortuitously,  as  the  clouds  seem  to  form  themselves  out  of 
the  invisible  mists,  but  by  a  fixed  process  of  organic  growth,  of 
spontaneous  yet  inevitable  evolution  and  development.     The 
grand  and  glorious  attribute  of  thought  is  its  continuousness.    It 
18  never  complete  and  final,  and  yet  "  it  hath  a  springing  and 
germinant  accomplishment  through  many  ages."    It  is  a  process 
of  causative  propagation. 

VOL.  II.  B 


2  EUBOPE4I7   PHILOSOPHY. 

"  Throw  in  the  water  now  a  stone; 
Well  wotVt  thou  it  will  make  anon 
A  littel  roundel,  as  a  circle, 
Perrentore  broad  as  a  cov^rcle. 
And  right  anon  thon  shalt  see  well 
That  circle  cause  anotha  wheel; 
And  that  the  third,  and  so  forth,  brotiier, 
Every  circle  causing  other, 
Much  wider  than  hUnselfea  was.** 

Even  80  jjliiloaopliy  constantly  tends  to  move  the  nraltitudinoiis 
mass  of  mertitude  on  wliich  it  impinges,  and  strives  to  pro- 
duce a  wider  ranee  of  thou^t;  yet  each  circle  is  receptire 
of  power  from  that  which  antecedes  it,  and  emanant  of 
causative  energy  to  that  which  follows.  Thoroughly  to  know 
one  circle  of  thought  necessitates  some  acqiiaintance  with  all 
others,  and  to  expoimd,  in  any  continuous,  logically  sequent 
order,  the  thought-system  of  any  great  thinker, — and  especially 
one  of  whose  opinions  little  else  is  known  than  a  few  fragmental, 
semi-oracular  sentences,  or  some  disconnected  and  somewhat 
ambiguous  allusions, — ^requires  that  the  whole  shall  be  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  aee  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  state  of  thought  at 
the  time  in  which  it  was  elaborated.  These  difficulties  we  have 
encountered  in  our  course  before,  and  have  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  enabled  to  overcome  them.  We  shall  endeavour,  with 
similar  aim,  to  present  such  an  abstract  of  the  Xenophanian 
tenets  as  shall  show  his  true,  relative  place  among  those  whom 
fame— 

^  Is  lavish  to  attest  the  lords  of  mind." 

If  we  fail,  we  shall  do  no  more  than  others  who  hare  preceded 
us ;  if  we  succeed,  we  shall  thank  their  failures  for  showing  us 
the  way  we  should  avoid,  and  thus  inciting  us  to  essay  "  a  new 
departure," — which  we  do  now, — 

"  With  watch  as  circumspect  as  seamen  keep, 
When  in  the  night  the  leeward  breakers  flash." 

Exposition. — 

"  Are  there  not    ♦    *    * 
Two  points  in  the  adventure  of  the  diver? 
One  when,  a  beggar,  he  prepares  to  plunge, 
One  when,  a  prince,  be  rises  with  the  pearl?" 

There  are  these  two  moments  also  in  the  life  of  each  great 
thinker — the  moment  when  the  method  of  any  course  of  specu- 
lative thought  is  suggested  and  determined  on,  and  that  in 
which  the  results  are  all  converged  to  one  central  crystallinely 
clear  thought,  the  pearl  of  price,  for  which  all  the  labour  had 
been  undertaken.  To  know  the  object  at  which  any  thinker 
aimed,  and  the  result  obtained  in  the  endeavour  to  accomphsh  iti 
is,  therefore,  the  all  needful  condition  of  a  correct  appreciation 
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of  His  method  and  doctrine.    Xenopliaiies  existed  in  the  midst 
of  philosophic  influences,  vital  and  efiective,  and  mnst  hare  been 
strongly  moved  and  excited  by  them.     Their  potency  was  every- 
wliere  operative  on  the  minds  of  men  of  thoughtful  mood ;  and 
though'  calculated  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  quietness  to  the 
soul,  full  of  thronging  thoughts,  yet>  as  they  appeared  to  him 
fraught  with  much  error,  resistance  beccome  his  duty.     The 
deities  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  full  of  presentative  grace ; 
they  gratified  the  imagination,  and  gave  a  dogmatic  answer  to 
the  queries  of  the  reason — a  solution  to  the  diilicultieB  under 
whicn  the  mind  "  groaned  and  was  weary."     The  Ionic  School, 
in  its  tendencies  at  least,  at  this  time,  divided  the  material,  the 
atom-composed,  the  actual  universe,  from  the  formative,  i.  e., 
the  deific  power.     The  ItaUc  School  endowed  the  primal  Monad 
with  perpetual  emanence  and  endogeneity — the  capability,  the 
desire,  and  the  active  exercise  of  self-development.    The  theories 
in  each  case  rise  high  up  out  of  and  beyond  the  phenomena  in 
which  they  received  their  occasions,  and  each  claims  to  satisfy 
some  craving  need  which  the  intellect  feds.     Shall  we  not  come 
nearer  to  the  truth,  if  we  interroffate  the  soul  as  to  its  real  wants, 
those  claimant  desires,  with  wnose  excitements  it  continually 
throbs  and  palpitates,  and  for  the  satisfying  of  which  it  inces- 
santly labours  ?    If  it  is  allotted  to  humanity  to  JciMto  truth, 
there  must  be  in  it  some  criterion  of  what  constitutes  truth, 
some  ground  on  which  it  must  believe  that  it  has  found  truth, 
i'  e.,  repose  of  soul.    The  external  varieties  of  things,   ever 
changing  and  fluctuating,  cannot  be  rested  in  as  the  whole  truth 
of  things ;  neither  can  the  mathematic  relations  of  ideas,  be  held 
as  those  alone  which  operate  in  thought  and  thought-endowed 
being.    There  must  be  that  in  the  soul  itself  whicn,  indicating 
its  wants,  shall  shadow  forth  the  satisfactory,  which  must  be  to 
man  the  true.    Not  the  phenomenal,  nor  yet  the  mathematical, 
can  be  the  trustworthy  method  of  attaining  knowledge ;  but  the 
logical,  t.  e.^  the  principle    that  unfolds  the  conditions  upon 
which  any  idea  may  be  regarded  as  proven  or  certain.    It  is  thus 
that  the  necessities  of  the  reason — the  logic  of  thought — ^become 
the  prime  elements  of  philosophy,  and  that  their  extemalization. 
takes  the  fore  rank  m  every  investigative  process,  u  e.,  the 
i  priori  constructive  capacities  of  the  soul  are  recognized  as  the 
presagers,  the  prophets,  and  the  interpreters  or  phenomenal 
truth,    l^ni^  science  is  the  product  of  reason,  not  of  sense. 
The  reason,  therefore,  is  not  only  the  suffgestor,  the  originator, 
and  the  revealer,  but  also  the  ultimate  judge  of  the  True.    Logic 
18  the  lawgiver  of  philosophy. 

The  strict  formalism  ot  tnought,  by  which  Xenophanes  guided 
^B  investigations,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  deep  reli- 
ijous  earnestness  of  his  nature.  Hence  we  £nd  him  seeking  in 
wod  the  One  grand  fundamental  idea  of  philosophy- 
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"  For  whereso  I  my  thoughts  direct, 
They  always  return  to  the  One,  the  Changeless;  off  becomes, 
On  being  examined,  resolyed  into  the  self-same  Nature."* 

This  One,  liow  much  has  it  been  misoonceived  and  misinter- 
preted !  By  anthropomorphic  and  polytheistic  errors,  men  have 
Deguiled  themselves,  an<^  "even  to  their  own  hnrt,"  have 
changed  the  Theio  idea  "  into  a  lie." 

**^  There  is  one  God,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  gods  and  of  mortals. 
Hayug  resemblance  to  man  neither  in  form  nor  in  thoughts.'' 

"  Bnt  men  foolishly  think  that  gods  are  bom  even  as  they  are. 
And  hare,  too,  a  dress,  and  a  form,  and  a  vmoe  like  their  own; 
Bnt,  tmly,  if  oxen  and  lions  had  hands  like  onrs,  and  like  fingers. 
Then  wonld  horses  to  horses,  and  oxen  to  oxen,  resembling, 
Paint  and  fashion  their  god-forms,  and  give  them  bodies 
Of  like  shape  to  that  in  which  they  themselves  are  forth  formed." 

Even  so  have  men  conformed  their  ideas  of  the  Deity  to  the 
foolish  imaginations  of  their  own  hearts ;  and,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  anthropomorphize  all  thought, — 

"  Such  things  of  the  gods  are  narrated  by  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
As  would  be  held  as  shame  and  abiding  reproach  among  mankind — 
Promises  broken,  and  thefts  and  mutual  deceivings." 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  impotence  of  human  reason  is  such, 
that  absolute  truth  is  incognoscible  by  man.  Phenomism,  the 
belief  in  the  apparent,  imprisons  him,  and  the  finitude  of  his 
nature  limits  his  power  of  beholding  the  infinite  amplitude  of 
truth.  Incomplete  knowledge  is  error,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
encompass  and  contain  the  whole  truth.  In  this  limited  sense, 
the  saying  of  Sotion  is  right,  that  Xenophanes  was  the  first  to 
assert  that  all  things  are  incomprehensible,  i.e.,  are  unable  to 
be  contained  in  the  finite  thought  of  humanity ;  for, — 

**  Certainly  no  mortal  e*er  knew,  and  ne  er  shall  there  be  one 
Knowing  well  both  the  gods  and  the  All,  whose  nature  we  speak  of; 
Because,  though  by  chance  he  speaks  out  the  true  and  the  perfect, 
Yet  he  knows  it  not,  for  opinion  is  wrought  into  all.** 

Tn  consequence  of  these  defects,  man  is  hindered  from  attaining 
true  knowledge;  nevertheless,  as  he  widens  his  thoughts  by 
patient  study,  De  learns  more  and  more,  and  the  gods  favour  the 
diligent  inquirer  into  the  mystic  marvels  with  whidi  man's  life 
is  environed,  and  of  which  he  is  a  great  part. 

*  See,  for  all  those  passages  of  -Xenophanian  doctrine,  and  extracts  relative 
thereto,  marked  in  the  text  by  inverted  commas,  Earsten's  "  Philosophorun* 
Graecorum  Veterum  Heliquiae,"  Amsterdam,  1830;  Brandis'  "Commenta- 
lionum  Eleaticarnm,"  Altona,  1813;  Cousin's  "Fragments  Philosophiques," 
vol.  i,  Paris,  1847. 
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"  Not  from  the'firsi  was  aU  rercftled  by  the  gods  to  mankind; 
Onlj  in  time  and  bj  long  search  can  man  discorer  the  bettor.'' 

Hitlierto,  men  had  been  groping  after  some  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine.    The  Yolgar  had  contented  themselyes  wiUi 
the  mythological  inventions  of  the  poets ;  and  the  learned  had 
striven  to  construct,  out  of  the  ever- varying  phenomena  of  naturet 
or  the  numerical  harmonies  which  are  perceptible  in  their  rela* 
tions,  a  thought  which  coidd  fittingly  be  held  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  true  idea  of  God.    In  both  of  these  directions  great 
errors  have  been  developed.    The  One  is  superior  to  the  Many. 
Hence  the  highest  idea  we  can  attach  to  the  divine  nature  is 
that  of  Unity.    This  Unity  is  abo  the  First.    "  It  is  imj>os8ible 
to  apply  to  God  the  idea  of  birth,  for  evcrj^thin^  which  is  bom 
must  of  necessity  be  born  either  of  something  luce  or  of  some- 
thing  unlike.    Inow  each  of  these  cases  is  impossible ;  for  the 
like  has  no  action  on  the  like,  and  can  no  more  produce  it  than 
it  can  be  produced  by  it.     On  the  other  hand,  the  unlike  cannot 
he  born  of  the  unlike  j  for  if  the  strongest  is  born  of  the  weak- 
est, or  Jihe  greatest  of  the  smallest,  or  the  better  of  the  worst,  or, 
on  the*contrary,  the  worse  of  the  better,  being  would  proceed 
from  non-being,  or  non-being  from  being,  which  is  impossible." 
"  Since  God  cannot  be  born,  he  cannot  perish ;  but  everything 
which  is  bom  must  needs  perish,  while  tnat  which  is  not  born, 
that  is  to  say,  that  which  does  not  become  a  thing  by  means  of 
another,  but  which  is  a  being  in  itself,  is  eternal."    liesides,  "  it 
is  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  anything  could  ever  have  come 
into  existence,  had  there  ever  been  a  timd  when  there  was 
nothing."     Being   One    and   JSternal, — a    perfect,  everlasting 
^ity, — ^he  must  be  infinite  and  chxmgeless — ^he  can  only  be 
symbolized  to  the  sense-captive  minds  of  men  as  "an  unmovinff 
sphere" — as  containing  T^1thin  himself  at  once  the  centre  and 
curcumference  of  being.    Hence  he  says : — 

"  Wholly  unmoved  and  unmoving,  it  ever  retains  its  position ; 
Changeless  in  place,  although,  at  times,  it  changes  its  seeming." 

Ifi  then,  it  is  unchangeable,  it  must  be  immaterial ;  for  matter 

w  liable  to  constant  change,  not  only  in  its  constituent  atoms, 

hut  also  in  the  phenomena  it  presents  to  the  senses.    If  he  is 

the  first  and  the  one,  he  must  also  be  the  source  of  the  All; 
and  if  ^   ..     -  -  _   .        __ 


So  that  it  may,  with  highest  truth,  .be  said, — 

"  Wholly  exempt  from  toil,  he  rules  all  things  by  thought  and  will." 

Se  is  the  all-pervading,  all-ijroducing,  rational  activity,  of  whom 
'he  material  universe  is  the  imperfect  manifestation. 

b2 
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We  hare  no  dear  evidence  of  the  mode  in  which  he  explained 
the  genesis  of  matter,  and  reconciled  reason  with  sense.  This 
may  have  arisen  from  several  causes,  and  especially  from  the 
fra^entary  knowledge  which  we  have  of  his  doctrines.  W^e 
believe,  however,  that  he  had  not  acquired  any  solution  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  indivisible  Divinity  originated,  or  passed  into 
the  multiplex  and  changeful  nature  which  showed  itself  to  sense. 
The  opposition  between  the  deductions  of  the  pure  Eeason,  or 
Thought  Proper,  and  the  presentations  made  to  the  sense- 
faculties,  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  as  insoluble. 
The  double  aspect  in  which  all  things  appear  to  the  mind — the 
everlasting  dualism  of  thought,  the  phenomenal  and  the  true, 
the  rational  and  the  sensible,  the  One  and  the  All; — ^in  the 
attempt  to  find  one  thought  which  would  harmonize  and  uniiy 
these,  he  was  lost.  These  eternal  antithetics  of  nature  ana 
thought  he  could  not  embrace  in  one  operation  of  reason ;  and 
hence  there  is  a  contradictoriness,  a  vagueness,  and  an  inconsist- 
ency between  his  Physic  and  his  Metaphysic,  which  we  find  it 
difficult  to  comprehend.  He  is  reported  to  have  taught  that  nature 
was  the  product  of  four  prime  elements — ^that  the  earth,  was  a 
cone,  that  the  sea  was  the  source  of  humidity,  and  held  in 
solution  in  itself  the  various  elements  of  terrestrial  being ;  that 
the  stars  are  congregations  of  vapours  j  that  the  number  of 
worlds  is  infinite;  tnat  heat,  acting  on  the  earth,  occasions 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  All  these,  however,  are  appearances ; 
the  Deity  alone  is  the  true. 

E.EMABE8. — In  the  Xenophanian  philosophy  we  find  the 
earliest  assertion  of  the  truth-discovering  power  of  the  reason^- 
the  first  rude  striving  after  the  demonstrative  in  speculative 
science.  The  elimination  of  a  new  method  in  scientific  thinkisg^ 
in  which  the  fundamental  principle  is,  to  use  the  language  of 
Browning's  **  Paracelsus  " — 

''  Truth  is  within  onrselves ;  it  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things ;  whate'er  joa  may  believe, 
There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  as  all, 
Where  truth  abides  in  fullness,  and  around. 
Wall  within  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in. 
*  *  *  To  know, 

Bather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendour  may  dart  forth, 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  the  light 
Supposed  to  be  without." 

G.  H.  Lewes  has  so  happily  and  so  eloquently  uttered  his 

estimate  of  this  mighty  sage  of  the  mystic  olden  time,  that  tre 

'    cannot  resist  appropriating  its  exquisite  expressions  to  indemnify 

the    reader    for    our    deficiencies   of  treatment.      XenophaneB 

"  looked  around  him,  and  saw  mankind  divided  into  two  classeSi 
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those  who  speculated  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  themselves  up  to  a  recognition  of  the  Divine,  and  those 
-who  yielded  up  an  easy,  unreffective  assent  to  the  easy  super- 
stitions which   compose  [every  ancient  P]  religion.    The  first 
class  speculated  to  themselves,  and  to  a  small  class  of  disciples. 
If  they  sought  truth,  it  was  not  to  communicate  it  to  all  minds ; 
they  did  not  work  for  humanity,  but  for  the  few.    Even  Pytha- 
goras, earnest  thinker  as  he  was,  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
in  the  fitness  of  the  multitude  for  truth.    He  had  two  sorts  of 
doctrine  to  teach ;  one  for  a  few  disciples,  whom  he  chose  with 
extreme  caution,  the  other  for  such  as  pleased  to  listen.    The 
former  was  what  he  believed  the  truth ;  the  latter  waa  what  he 
thought  the  mass  were  fitted  to  receive.    Not  so  Xenophanes. 
He  recognized  no  such  distinction.    Truth  was  for  all  men,  and 
to  all  men  he  endeavoured  to  present  it ;  and  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  did  he,  the  great  rhansodist  of  truth,  emulate  his  great 
countryman  Homer,  the  great  rhapsodist  of  beauty,  and  wander 
into  many  lands,  uttering  the  thought  that  was  working  within 
him.    'Wh&t  a  contrast  is  presented  hy  these  two  Ionian  singers ! 
— contrast  in  purpose,  in  means,  and  m  fate.    The  rhapsodies  of 
the  philosopher  once  so  eaeerly  listened  to,  and  afiectionately 
preserved  m  traditionary  fragments,  are  now  only  extant  in 
briefest  fragments,  contained  in  ancient  books,  so  ancient  and  so 
uninteresting,  as  to  be  visited  onlv  by  some  rare  old  scholar,  and 
a  few  dilettanti  spiders ;  while  the  rhapsodies  of  the  blind  old 
bard  are  living  in  the  brain  and  heart  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands, who  gol)ack  to  them  as  to  the  fountain  sources  of  poetry, 
and  as  the  crystal  mirror  of  an  ancient  world.    How  is  this  P 
Because  the  world  presented  itself  to  Homer  in  pictures,  to 
Xenophanes  in  problems.    The  one  saw  existence,  enjoyed  it, 
and  painted  it.    The  other  also  saw  existence,  but  questioned  it, 
and  wrestled  with  it.    Every  trait  in  Homer  is  sunny,  clear ;  in 
Xenophanes  there  is  indecision,  confusion.    In  Homer  there  is 
resonance  of  gladness,  a  sense  of  manifold  life,  activity,  and 
enjoyment.    £i  Xenophanes  there  is  bitterness,  activity,  but  of 
&  spasmodic  sort,  infinite  doubt,  and  infinite  sadness.    The  one 
was  a  poet,  singing  as  the  bird  sings,  carolling  for  very  exu- 
berance of  life ;  the  other  was  a  Ihinker,  somewhat,  also,  of  a 
fanatic."    Yet  which  was  right  P    He  who  lived  merely  in  the 
sense-perceived  and  the  beauteous,  or  he  who  sought  for  truth, 
howsoever  obscured  by  sense  or  poesy  P    Surely  the  thinker 
cannot  hesitate  to  decide!     Sublime  as  has  been  the  fate  of 
Homer,  the  life-dedication  of  Xenophanes  was  not  less  noble 
uian  his.    If  we  do  not  admit  this,  we  must  deny  the  brilliant 
maxim  of  Boileau — 

"  II  n'y  a  rien  de  beau  que  le  vraL" 
Ca»weP    Weaver.  No! 
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▲ffibxjlTiye  abticls. — m. 

Tesbb  are  many  points  connected  with  this  subject  on  wluch 
all  parties  must  harmonize.  As,  that  we  combat  snccessfnllj,  to 
a  liu>ge  extent,  with  countless  difficulties,  i^eae  ofteaiimeB  giving 
tone  to  our  spirits,  and,  in  effect,  bowling  us  onward  in  our 
extending  career.  Thus,  it  is  not  ex][>ected  of  those  who  affirm 
the  qaestion  discussed,  that  they  shall  direct  tiieir  energies  to 
prove  that  men  are  so  weak,  tiiat  any  and  all  obstacles  are  strong 
enough  to  make  them  quail  and  die ;  nor  are  they  even  preyented 
^v  the  question  or  side  they  defend)  from  showing  that  man's 
full  power  to  battle  with  difficulties  may  not  be  so  developed, 
that  the  spectator  of  a  conflict  between  man  and  circumstances 
■hall  not,  Dv  being  a  witness  tiiereto,  derive  power  to  conquer  in 
an  arena  where  a  brother,  who  was  only  an  actor,  had  been  foiled 
and  vanquished.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  a  modicTim  of 
power  is  held  by  every  man.  So  that  the  inquiry  really  is  this, 
How  is  power  acquired,  in  all  its  diversity  of  degree,  in  all  its 
variety  of  form  P  We  seek  to  show  man  a  little  more  distinctly 
as  he  w,  and  how  he  grows  to  be  what  he  is.  We  will  not  con- 
fess to  the  possession  of  a  desire  for  detraction,  or  to  limit  wh&t 
we  caU  freedom  in  our  race ;  but  we  seek,  as  witnesses  of  lihe 
everlasting  and  soul-exciting  and  soul-depressing  struggles  going 
on,  to  test  the  might  of  the  ten  and  the  twenty  thousand  powers 
engaged.  We  wish  to  learn  how  the  individuals  of  our  species 
become  saint  or  demon,  governor  or  governed,  painter  or  poet, 
grave  or  gay,  and  why,  in  any  case,  such  an  one  is  letter  A,  class 
1 ;  how  far  'tis  true  that  from  ivithout  arises  the  amplitude  of 
social  and  other  differences ;  why  each  man,  sprung  from  one 
common  stock,  exhibits  such  contrast  to  coin  from  one  mint,  and 
holds  or  exhibits  a  character  and  a  power  indisputably  his  own. 

Were  we  better  able  to  disclose  the  nature  of  ^e  relationship 
between  matter  and  mind,  better  able  to  show  the  absolute 
dependence  of  spirit  in  man  on  the  condition  or  arrangement  of 
his  physical  half,  our  labour  would  be  much  curtailed,  and  wonld 
go  far  to  settle  this  controversy — such  knowledge  would  be  a 
neio  drcwmstance.  We  briefly  remark,  that  some  accident  or 
physical  defect  is  confessedly  often  the  cause  of  marked  bligW 
in  the  life.  But  look  at  genius,  if  you  like.  Tlie  advocates  of 
the  controlling  might  of  circumstances  have  no  occasion  to  ignore 
one  fact  in  the  history  of  any  of  their  kind,  from  him  who  sinks 
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to  hiin  who  soars.    The  buoyant  elasticity  and  tenacity  of  life  in 

many  is  a  tempting  theme  to  enlarge  on;  there  is  sometimes 

centred  in  one  a  wide  compass  of  knowledge,  a  strong  conscious* 

ness  of  energy,  a  rich  fertility  of  thought,  a  clear  and  happy, 

ever  new  combination  of  imagery,  and  a  fullness  of  expression  m 

glowing  words,  which  seems  to  tell  of  inborn  strength.     Such  an 

example  might  be  chosen  to  show  the  fallacy  of  our  views.    It 

would  be  an  ample  field  both  for  the  special  pleader  and  the 

honest  denunciator  of  the  abhorred  doctnne  of  necessity.    But 

such  witnesses  may,  in  this  dispute,  give  evidence  on  both  sides. 

We  know,  without  pretending  to  much  of  phrenology  beyond 

its  name,  that  there  is  no  outward,  commonly  known  cause  to 

be  sought  for  to  create  the  wide  difference  seen  (in  capability) 

between  the  busy  bees  of  society.    It  is  plainly  true  that  there 

are  many  of  the  millions  of  men  who  are  capable  of  any  human 

tosh,  but  who  are,  like  the  flowers  of  the  desert, — 

*'Born  to  blosli  nnseoD, 
And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.** 

'lis  these  unripened  fruits  and  flowers  which  we  subpoena  to 
our  affirmation.     Tis  quite  true,  that  here  and  there  is  a  golden 
nugget  of  humanity  of  priceless  worth,  to  ask  the  stamp  of 
currency  at  no  earthly  mint.     There  is  often  in  the  poor  man  a 
native,  indestructible  vitality,  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes 
him  from  his  fellows ;  and  sometimes  these  examples  stand  forth, 
descended  from  no  stock  of  like  kind ;  they  are  evidences  of  an 
overruling  hand,  which  holds  a  reserve  of  riches  and  might, 
where  even  genius  looks  for  rubbish  alone.    God  does  at  will 
make  either  uie  vessel  of  honour  or  dishonour ;  but  when  this  is 
all  confessed,  we  shall  turn  to  the  so-called  "  chapter  of  acci- 
dents "  to  see  what  events  and  their  adjuncts  rfo,  to  call  out  the 
philosopher,  the  general,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  and  divine, 
from  the  common  mass  to  fill  their  proper  post. 
^  We  have  no  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the  virulence  or  on  the 
virtue  of  circumstances  to  mark  their  potoer,  but  we  may  ask,  if 
there  is  any  affinity  between  them  and  man  P  and  further,  if  of 
necessity  man  is  warped  by  them  a  single  "hair's  breadth**? 
•4re  they  the  thorns  or  the  down  of  his  course  P    Are  they  the 
angels  who  invite,  or  the  devils  who  ensnare  himP  or  has  he 
prescience  sufficient  to  lead  him,  and  lead  him  where  P    Did  man 
come  into  being,  or  reach  maturity  (as  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood), just  as  a  coin  comes  from  the  mint,  another  aspect  had 
been  given  to  our  subject ;  or  did  he  know,  by  intuition,  a 
fttraight  way  to  happiness,  to  life,  and  immortality,  while  pos- 
Bessed  of  power  to  look  at  possible  ill  through  his  imagination, 
then  might  he  quietly  waUc  life's  course,  and  enter  into  rest 
aimly  foreshadowed  here ;  but  when  we  know,  and  daily  feel, 
our  Ignorance ;  when  we  have  the  honest  admission  of  contract' ' 
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yiflicKa  in  ^i>het  and  prieet,  saint  and  seer;  when  the  common 
cry  is,  "We  Know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth;"  when  we 
feel  simnltaneously  the  power  of  passing  emotions,  and  the  con- 
earring  allurements  from  without ;  when  we  are  compelled  to 
adapt  or  to  endorse  Paul's  declaration,  that  there  is  a  law 
in  our  members  warring  against  the  law  of  our  minds;  aod 
when  we  learn,  also,  that  conscience  is  not  an  all-sufficient  guide, 
do  we  not  feel  the  necessity  of  ea^erietice  to  gain  the  light  we 
need  P  and  that  at  the  best  "  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to 
direct  his  stons  ?  We  seek  not  to  lower  the  character  of  man, 
or  rob  him  of  his  honours.  Power  is  given  to  him.  On  eartlL 
there  is  not  his  like.  Here  he  is  lord,  and  all  creatures,  in  some 
way,  are  made  to  feel  it.  He  is  ever  bringing  some  good  out  of 
eyil;  and  whether  we  track  him  in  polar  snows  or  torrid  sands, 
we  see  him  wring  subsistence  from  every  zone,  and  reign  a  kins 
in  all.  But  why,  we  ask,  does  he  not  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
seize  higher  blessings  than  he  has  ever  yet  enjoyed  on  earth? 
Is  it  through  lack  of  power  (as  it  is  commonly  thought  of)? 
Have  the  highest,  tallest,  and  oest  of  our  race  plucked  the  fruit 
from  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  tree  of  good  P  But,  we  ask 
again,  why  not  P  Alas !  the  a7*m  is  shortened,  and  the  (Mtven- 
iurous  aid  of  science,  religion,  and  true  goodness  stand  not  yet 
revealed ;  but  the  roll  of  events  shall  raise  man,  and  an  unseen 
hand  is  now  on  their  outer  wheel.  Man  is  ever  adapting  him- 
self to  every  new  order  of  thiugs.  But  he  has  not  yet  readied 
the  excellence  we  deem  possible  for  him.  Is  not  the  scattered 
light  flung  amongst  the  divided  races  of  the  human  family  incon- 
testable evidence  of  the  existence  of  appliances  for  man's  use, 
beyond  any  native  skill  in  any  one  individual  P  Is  truth  of  aU 
kinds,  wherever  seen,  anything  more  than  evidence  of  the  harvest 
reaped  from  circumstances  P  Have  not  peculiar  events  been  in- 
dispensable to  enable  man  to  discover  what  he  knows  P  and  is  not 
truth,  thus  accidentally  bom,  the  cause  of  present  advancement? 
and  does  it  not  as  surely  model  us  as  light  aflects  the  material 
world  P  In  all  this  we  do  not  destroy  in  man  either  power, 
choice,  or  willinghood ;  but  we  maintain  man's  constant,  mvaxi- 
able  indebtedness  to  circumstance,  to  account  for  his  progress, 
as  surely  as  the  wax  must  go  to  the  seal,  to  tell  why  it  owns  a 
certain  form.  Truth,  knowledge,  and  opinion  mould  us  as  the 
potter  moulds  the  clay,  and  as  the  drill  changes  the  loon  into  a 
smart  soldier.  And  may  we  not  note  the  want  of  power  noto- 
rious in  our  mental  constitution,  so  that  the  knowledge  we  have 
is  neither  perfect  in  kind,  in  arrangement,  or  at  cowmkmiJ— «o 
that  the  singular  and  curiously  interesting  laws  of  association,  of 
which  we  know  too  little,  must  be  depended  on  often  in  the  most 

frave  moments  of  life  P    At  some  juncture  we  require  the  atten- 
ance  of  a  vagrant  thought  absent  without  leave,  and  whidr 
returns  *'too  late/'    Is  this  independence  of  circumstance  P 
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If  we  confound  man*8  limited  poirer  over  somewhat  ductile 

difficulties  with  masterhood,  this  inquiry  would  afford  but  little 

scope  f<Mr  thought.    It  is  when  we  discern  the  positive  impene- 

trability  of  the  phalanx  of  difficulties  that  we  demur  to  man's 

non-suDJection ;  it  is  when  we  look  at  theyarietjand  the  density 

of  the  hoet  that  we  see  the  variety  of  the  end  of  life  as  a  some* 

thing  to  be  won.    Did  cireumstanoes  not  possess  a  chameleon* 

like  ^laraeter,  and  were  man  immortal  on  earth,  his  powers 

might  rise,  and  he  might  subdue  difficulties  with  ever  growing 

might ;  bat  as  things  are,  'twere  easier  to  challenge  summer  flies 

to  a  duel,  than  expect  to  make  wiQine  mercenaries  of  ever  now 

evolving  things.     It  is  true  that  we  defy  some  difficulties  ;  it  is 

more  true  that  we  are  quickly  foiled :  and  the  order  of  things 

which  arises  demands  tluit  succeeding  stragglers  shall  conform 

thereto ;  there  is  no  recalling  of  events,  no  re- fighting  the  battle  s 

time  has  counted  the  minutes,  and  ushered  m  another  scene. 

We  truly  are  lifting  the  blocks  we  have  hewn  from  the  quarry 

of  time,   but  whicn  of  us  can  tell  how  events  have  locatea, 

moulded,  aye,  stereotyped  us  P    Events  shape  us,  without  saying, 

"  By  your  leave."    This  looks  very  much  like  non-suhjeetion  I 

We  are  often  directed  or  diverted  from  our  purpose,  as  surely  as 

the  huge  cannon  shot,  which  whistles  its  song  of  death  on  the 

trembling  air,  is  turned  aside  by  rock  or  mound,  or,  it  may  be, 

the  opposing  shot  ur^ed  on  its  cprowling  mission  of  murder  by 

the  fiends  of  war.    iUl  the  untold  resources  of  genius,  plied  with 

num's  cautiously-measured  or  thunder-striking  might,  are  made 

ever  and   anon  to  lie  prostrate  before  tiny  events,  or  to  do 

homage  to  God  as  the  great  Wielder  of  all  things.     See  Sen- 

nacherib's  host;  see  Napoleon  and  Hussian  snows;  or  see,  in 

1854-56,  the  Czar  of  Hussia  bowing  in  death,  while  the  "  sick 

loan"  takes  medicine,  which  enables  him  to  feel  a^ain  the 

warmth  of  life,  and  smile  at  the  would-be  master  from  the  north. 

The  frank  admission  of  man's  known  or  unknown  might  does 

not  untie  this  Grordian  knot,  does  not  reveal  the  hidden  spring  of 

actions,  great  or  small.    E.apid  changes  in  events  are  out  the 

cogs  of  the  wheel  which  man  first  obeys,  and  then  tries  his 

"prentice  hand"  upon;  but  as  far  as  the  production  of  any 

Rraad  scheme  to  add  to  his  happiness  is  concerned,  his  life  is  a 

failure.    Nor  is  there  any  essential  distinction  to  be  supposed 

between  men.    The  man  of  lofty  purpose  and  stem  patience  and 

fortitude,  standing  on  the  very  Alps  of  intellect,  is  out  slightly 

Ws  impotent  than  his  brother,  who  takes  the  parish  dole :  the 

diiference  is  as  between  the  thick  and  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 

In  this  country,  the  presence  of  much  biblical  and  other  light 
occasions  the  life  of  conscience,  and  the  tale  of  right  and  wrong. 
Iq  some,  how  terrific  is  the  conflict  between  them  and  evil  I 
riiere  is  a  trial  of  strength.   "How  is  it  that  some  partially  con* 
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qiier,  and  some  fight  and  dieP    Who  made  him  to  difPer,  who 
mamphs  in  a  weiuc  decree  P    Why  are  the  conquerers  so  soDied 
in  the  fight,  that  less  uum  angelic  eyes  discern  their  stains?   It 
is  in  nice  mental  oscillation,  arising  from  the  exchange  of  pros 
and  COM,  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  difficult  problems  to 
test  our  subjection  or  our  freedom.    Now,  if  we  are  not  diseoBS- 
ing  man's  power, — that  being  admitted,  just  as  a  riyer  rolls  as 
8tn>ngljr,  it  may  be,  one  way  as  another, — ^it  becomes  of  necessity 
a  question  of  freedom,  and  this  we  think  disproved  by  tJie 
alternate  arguments  of  the  pleaders  man  listens  to  in.  a  case  of 
casuistry ;  and  to  settle  the  matter,  we  must  go  to  the  cause  of 
choice.    Were  man  a  perfect  being,  his  goodness  were  also  a 
fact.    Were  he  good,  he  could  not  choose  evil ;  but  all  he  did 
would  be  good,  as  like  begets  like.    Now  we  submit,  whether 
man's  history  does  not  demonstrate  the  presence  of  evil  at  the 
highest  sources  of  choice.    If  choice  is  partially  blind,  are  we  to 
look  for  ^ood,  sare  as  it  is  distinguished  from  great  evilP    Is 
this  freedom  P    In  cases  of  mental  disturbance,  when  the  spirit 
upheaves  the  whole  being,  there  is  as  little  of  non-subjection 
evidenced  as  the  sea  discloses  in  a  storm ;  but  who  can  forbid 
either  the  winds  or  the  waves  P    Who  can  say  to  the  surges  of 
the  mind,  either,  "You  shall  not  rise,"  or,  "Peace,  be  stillP" 
and  if  one  could,  the  inquiry  still  is.  Whence  the  power  ?    Thus 
it  is  seen  that  power  is  not  the  secret  we*  wish  to  learn,  but  how 
the  channels  of  thought  are  first  formed,  and  the  early  or  later 
bias  takes  place.    Whence  the  love  or  hate  of  this  or  that,  which 
is  almost  as  strong  at  times  as  the  love  of  life  P     Surely  this 
engrossment  of  the  soul  looks  like  subjection,  submission,  or 
vassalage.    This  does  not  imply  the  indolence  of  death,  but  it 
tells  of  an  element  and  cause  of  character,  often  forgotten  in  the 
consciousness  of  might  in  the  hand.     If  there  is  not  the  subjec- 
tion we  note,  why  the  complaint  of  "  fickle  fortune "  spoiung 
schemes,  wasting  energies,  and  inducing,  alas!  despair P    QVae, 
many  men  realize  much  of  that  which  mey  have  set  their  minds 
on ;  but  is  this  owing  to  their  strong  arm  P  and  must  we  forget 
that  there  is  a  **  tide  "  in  men's  affairs  P    He  who  overlooks  this 
is  a  strange  thinker. 

The  ability  to  discern  the  towardness  or  frowardness  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  is  not  a  common  gift  to  the  race,  and  much  of 
our  success  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  lies  in  the  grasp  of  the 
mind,  and  the  discernment  of  these  adverse  or  favourable  con- 
ditions, while  not  one  person  may  be  sure  of  any  boon  he  seeks. 
The  impediments  in  our  way  are  like  flakes  in  a  snow-storm— a 
few  only  excite,  many  dim,  the  prospect,  and  too  many  bory 
both  seeker  and  object  too.  See  on  what  contingencies  have 
hung  the  revelations  of  science.  Had  the  apple  not  fallen 
at  a  certain  juncture,  to  arouse  the  contemplative  and  reflectiTe 
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mind  of  Newton,  what  a  pebble  might  not  have  fixed  the  chariot 
of  kno^rledge,  as  surely  as  a  mountain,  for  an  age  further  on  in 
the  -world's  phronicle  P 

From  all  that  we  know  of  mind  or  spirit,  there  is,  we  assume, 
no  just  reason  to  regard  it  as  other  than  a  simple  substance  or 
essence^  alike  in  its  nature  in  all  mankind.    We  may  scarcely 
venture  to  surmise  that  variety  of  quality  or  quantity  pertain  to 
it ;  and  we  are  almost  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  physical 
organization  is  the  ori^al  cause  of  difference  in  our  race. 
What    a  circumstance  is  this !      Who  that   has  ever  closely 
studied  the  character  of  that  gentleman,  who  ought  always  to  be 
at  home  and  under  his  own  eye,  has  not  found  nim  very  averse 
to  too  critical  notice,  and  giving  him  the  slip,  with  the  latch-key 
in  his  pocket,  having  started  on  a  fancy  mission  of  his  own  P 
Is  the  mind  or  the  owner  master  herein  P  or  has  some  soft 
allurement  thrown  master  and  servant  off  fi;uard,  to  give  both  an 
unasked  holiday  P    Is  not  our  power  ficKle  in  the  bud,   and 
bloom,  and  decay  of  life?    But  whyP    To  what,  save  contin- 
gencies, is  it  attributable,  that  the  earth  is  so  besprinkled  with 
pigmies,  and  here  and  there  a  giant  P    Have  men  taken  the  com- 
passes, and  inscribed  the  circle  they  will  fill,  resolving  at  twenty 
or  twenty-five  to  be  what  they  are  at  fifty  or  sixty  P    l^o,  no. 
Apart  from  high  resolve  and  true,  worthy  ambition,  it  is  the 
invisible  Lilliputians  who,   with  finest   silken    elantic   myriad 
threads,  restrain  or  expand  our  powers,  and  by  these  are  we 
made  to  feel  that  bolts  and  rivets  are  but  the  coarser  shackles 
we  wear — the  stern  outer  signs  and  representatives  of  a  finely 
woven    gauze-work  which  falls,  not  on   earth  alone,  but  all 
finite  things,  material,  sensible,  invisible,  and  pertaining   to 
thought- 
Look  at  the  race  of  men.    I^othing  is  now  wanting  but  some 
change,  which  no  man  can  either  command  or  imagine,  to  revo- 
lutionize all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  society,  from  earth's 
swollen  centre  to  the  poles.    Who  shall  say  what  event  shall 
usher  in  a  new  era,  and  re-model  allP    Who  can  even  dream  of 
the  full  plenitude  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  where  meek-eyed 
Hty  shall  be  unable  to  detect  a  trace  of  poverty,  as  it  is,  or  the 
rougher  demon,  vice  P    We  never  soueht  Utopia,  but  surely  it 
is  not  there  alone  must  be  absent  the  din  of  war  and  false  am- 
bition, which  ever  exhausts  hell  to  make  earth  forget  the  idea  of 
heaven. 

It  is  circumstances  which  excite  us  to  action,  like  busy  cam- 
paigners ;  and  according  to  their  relative  power  and  our  fluctu- 
ating knowledge  and  skiD,  we  lead  the  maze  of  life.  If  they  do 
liot  largely  create  desire,  stimulate  the  spirit,  and  expand  or 
contract  this  or  that  property  or  quality  within  us ;  if  the  know- 
l^ge  gained  by  the  vicissitudes  of  that  time  and  chance  which 
'^ppeneth  to  all  is  nei^er  the  boon  nor  the  curse  of  existence ; 

c 
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if  the  perceptiQii  of  good  is  alike  in  all,  and  faith  in  some  leading 
principles  tne  common  property  of  the  race,  we  wiU  own  that 
man  is  indeed  a  demigod ;  ont  if  the  wisest  and  the  best  M.  and 
miss  their  prize,  blinded  by  the  dust  of  events,  we  deem,  our- 
selyes  bound  in  honesty  to  maintain^  not  that  man  is  not  strong, 
bnt  that  a  stronger  rules  him  unseen.  J£  this  be  not  true,  vky 
does  wealth  so  often  inflate  poor  mortals  P  How  are  aUl  our 
emotions  kindled,  as  readily  as  the  iyiolian  harp  breathes  its  tale 
to  the  zephyr,  which  kisses  it»  and  hurries  on  its  music-haunted 
course?  Is  the  mind  so  cold  and  stoical,  i^t  Bunshine  and 
storm  speak  but  one  voice  in  its  ear  P 

Was  Louis  Philippe  firee  from  the  control  we  speak  of  whea 
he  exchanged  the  "  saddle  "  he  sat  in  so  securdy  for  a  Loudon 
sofa,  when  the  crown  which  yanished  from  his  fingers  seemed  to 
lead  on  the  rider  (never  unseated  yet),  who  came  on  the  "pale 
horse,"  to  unseat  him  from  earth  P 

**  Man  sails  on  a  rirer  which  stemeth  wide, 
And  coloured  and  stained  is  its  rolling  tide  i 
He  cleaves  its  biHows,  and  vain  of  force, 
He  hurries  along  on  Iife*s  river  course ; 
He  knows  not  what  the  river  to  him  maj  be, 
When  or  where  it  shall  join  the  broad,  broad  sea. 
Kind  Heaven!  oh,  shape  hhn  his  destiny.*' 

If  the  ajQ^rmation  we  make  is  true  at  all  times,  does  it  not 
stare  one  in  the  face,  when  men  let  slip  the  finest  advantages 
ever  thrown  in  their  way  for  a  paltry  deceit  P  when  they  life 
needlessly  from  hand  to  mouth,  or  indulge  in  miserable  alK>^ 
tions  of  a  dream  P  when,  with  few  exceptions,  men  ignore  the 

simplest,  clearest  principle  established,  and  act  on  "The take- 

the-hindmost "  prindpie.  We  verily  beUeve  that,  while  making 
all  allowance  for  the  known  difference  between  man  and  lowei 
worms,  the  escape  from  the  bondage  of  whidi  we  fflf>eak  is  the 
farthest  Utopia  ever  supposed;  and  if  we  cannot  demonstrate 
its  non-existence,  may  we  be  pardoned  for  the  pains  we  take  to 
show  that  at  present  we  are  mentally  and  physically  in  the  reiy 
definable  latitude  and  longitude  imposed  upon  us  by  the  irrefO- 
cable  ]past,  and  we  deem  tiie  eluciaation  preferable  to  abstract 
reasomng.  Until  we  are  infinitely  wise,  it  were  well  to  rejoice 
in  the  ductility  of  man.  Just  Iook  at  tiie  pains  we  take  to  get 
present  good,  i.  e.,  present  comfort,  present  illusion.  We  love 
our  children,  possibly  our  grandchildren,  if  any  of  us  are  so 
grand.  If  our  name  multiplies,  what  pains  do  we  take  for  pos- 
terity P  Our  reply  is,  practically,  "  What  haa  posterity  done  for 
usP"  We  know  that  the  demon  poverty  will  sting  our  not 
remote  offspring  j  but  herein  our  wisdom,  skill,  and  strength  la 
less  than  that  of  a  straying  sunbeam-  We  take  less  pains  to 
make  a  couch  for  the  coming  lords  of  creation,  than  we  do  for 
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cattle;  and  shall  we  boast  of  power  to  turn  aside  events P 
Wjmt,  disease,  and  crime  more  than  decimate  the  "  sons  of  God." 
What  do  we  P  A  few  may  weep  blood  tears ;  but  is  not  our 
power  to  stem  the  eWls  we  momrn  little  more  than  thedriyellings 
of  dotage  P  Where  is  the  evidence  of  our  power,  our  inborn 
power,  to  rise  P  Are  we  a  step  beyond  our  fallen  chieftain  to 
insure  dry  bread  P  Our  very  foresight  and  experience  scarcely 
leave  ns  as  wise  as  ants ;  and  drcumstances  do  not  acquire,  in 
our  aarchkectoral  fingers,  any  sore  mathematical  form. 

Mankind  are  ever  mote  or  less  menaced  by  iMngs  from  with- 
out, whieh  block  their  pathway,  and  stint  their  so-called  freedom, 
that  is  (truly),  tiiieir  range.    We  are  always  standing  at  bay 
with  obstacles :  over  some  we  are  lord.    Possibly  not  one  diffi- 
culty singly  may  challenge  ns.    We  move  like  a  lion  in  his  lair, 
and  fixedly  eye  oar  danger,  and  at  times,  with  a  bound,  overleap 
all  impediments,  to  turn  upon  them  the  proud  glanee  of  scorn. 
Does  the  confession  end  Ihe  controversy  P    Has  not  our  inquiry 
arisen    after  these  truths    have  become  ^'household  words "P 
Does  not  the  question  spontaneously  spring  up.  Whence  had  this 
leo,  man,  his  iK>ring,  thus  to  bound  over  barriers  P    May  we  not 
ask  modestly  for  an  estimate  of  the  effects  of  "  the  times  whidi 
passed  over  him"P  or  was  there  no  educating  power  in  themP 
and  do  they  not  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  as  truly  as  they 
sometimes  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  challenge  P    To  know 
what  we  are,  not  one  petty  link  in  the  chain  of  causation  can  we 
honestly  pass  by  between  the  dark  profoimd,  or  the  daczling 
Hght^  to  which  we  -trace  the  extreme  links.    To  stop  short  in 
inquiry  vohmtarily  argues  either  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
patent  rights  of  l^e  '*  (Srcumlocution  office,"  or  a  kind  of  mental 
suicide,  smacking  of  the  very  spawn  of  laziness. 

If  we  know  that  life  is  begun  without  a  purpose,  that  the  after 
purpose  of  life  is  rardy  in  harmony  with  tne  will  of  Heaven ;  if, 
when  fixedness  pertains  to  it,  the  blast  of  events  sends  our  house 
of  cards  quivering  around  us,  shall  we  still  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  non-subjection  P  Couple  ordinary  and  extraordinarr  events 
together,  and  compare  them  with  man's  design !  Batzier  than 
be  doomed  to  find  the  harmony,  give  us  the  labour  of  Sisyphus. 
On  the  ot^er  hand,  take  the  vulgar  idea  of  fate,  illuminate  it  with 
biblical  light,  see  God  working  by  events,  and  harmony  takes 
t^ieplaoe  of  confusion,  telling  man  to  hide  his  fiice  in  the  dust. 

We  contend  that  man's  power  implies  not  master  power ;  that 
i&uffe  does  not  constitute  freedom ;  that  choice  is  an  effect  as 
well  as  a  cause ;  and  that  this  analytical  examination  is  essential 
to  setf-knowledge.  It  is  thus  we  find  that  ciFcumstanoes  "  Hok 
w  into  shape,"  and  develop  choice,  thought,  light,  reflection, 
power ; — ^this  brings  no  man  wil^in  the  category  of  machines, 
^w  can  it,  nntil  machines  rise  in  rank,  and  become  sentient  and 
taoughtftil.    Let  no  man  complain.     The  upward  sigh  is  power ; 
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it  18  the  straggle  of  the  plant  in  the  cellar  to  gaiii  heaven's 
glorious  light.  We  want,  and  oyer  shall  want,  more  light,  more 
power.  Meanwhile,  time  and  chance,  in  Grod's  hand,  are  doing 
for  us  what  climate  and  sunlight  are  doing  for  the  world  we 
roam  on.  ^. 


Onx  of  the  Uses  of  Histoby. — ^The  yillain  who  lia.s  imposed 
on  mankind  by  his  power  or  cunning,  and  whom  expenence 
could  not  unmask  for  a  time,  is  unmasked  at  length ;  and  the 
honest  man  who  has  been  misunderstood  or  defam^,  is  justified 
before  his  story  ends.  Or  if  this  does  not  happen — ^if  the  vilkin 
dies  with  his  mask  on,  in  the  midst  of  applause,  and  honour,  and 
wealth,  and  power,  and  if  the  honest  man  dies  under  the  same 
load  of  calumny  and  disgrace  under  which  he  so  undeservedly 
lived,  driven,  perhaps,  into  exile  and  exposed  to  want, — ^yet  we 
see  historical  justice  executed  ;  the  name  of  the  one  branded  with 
infamy,  and  that  of  the  other  celebrated  with  panegyric  to  suc- 
ceeding Bges.'^.Bolirigbroke. 

Memobt. — Ais  Anecdote. — A.  gentleman  had  so  bad  a 
memory,  and  so  circumscribed,  that  he  scarce  knew  what  he 
read.  A  friend,  knowing  this,  lent  him  the  same  book  to  read 
seven  times  over ;  and  being  asked  afterwards  how  he  liked  it, 
replied,  "  I  think  it  is  an  acunirable  production ;  bnt  the  author 
sometimes  lepeats  the  same  things." — Tkiebault. 

Nattjbal  Histoby  of  Man. — In  the  extemsd  conformation  of 
man,  we  immediately  remark  his  upright  stature,  that  majestic 
attitude,  which  announces  his  superiority  over  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  globe.  He  is  tne  only  being  adapted  by  his 
organization  to  go  erect. 

It  may  appear  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  upright  attitude  and 
biped  profession  being  natural  to  our  species,  that  such  has 
been  the  mvariable  practice  of  all  nations  in  all  ages  of  the 
world ;  that  no  people,  no  tribe,  nor  even  any  individual  in  a 
healthy  condition  has  been  known  to  do  otherwise. — Lawrences 
Lectures, 

The  Limits  of  Civil  Authobities  Defined. — ^When  a  nation 
forms  a  government,  it  is  not  wisdom,  but  power,  which  they 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate ;  from  whence  it  follows, 
his  concern  is  only  with  those  objects  which  power  can  operate 
upon.  On  this  account  the  administration  of  justice,  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  and  the  defence  of  every  member  of  the 
community  from  violence  and  outrage,  fall  naturally  within  the 
province  of  the  civil  ruler,  for  these  may  be  all  accomplished  hf 
power ;  but  an  attempt  to  distinguish  truth  from  error,  and  to 
countenance  one  set  of  opinions  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  is  to 
^pply  power  in  a  manner  mischievous  and  absurd.— JRet;.  Boberi 
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NBGATITE  ASTIdJE.-— I. 

"  To  you  I  am  hQund  for  life  and  education." — Desdemxma  to  Tier  Father. 

"  How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art, 
But  aa  it  mends  the  life  and  guides  the  heart  f" — Young. 

Education  ib  Idie  development  of  man's  whole  nafcore— pby- 
sieal,  inteUeafeaal,  and  moral.  SatisfEiotorily  to  expand  the  phy* 
sical  powers,  to  cultivate  tke  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  rectOT 
the  moral  feelbigs,  demands  the  most  serious  attention  and 
liberal  sinyport  of  every  member  of  the  vast  family  of  man.  The 
parent  wno  is  sensible  tlmt  his  child  is  a  rational,  intelligent, 
moral  agent,  must  neoessarily  feel  deeply  interested  in  the 
cultiyation  of  the  natural  powers  possessed  oy  his  ofi&pring,  and 
must  eoroally  feel  that  the  future  happiness  of  his  ohiid  depeoids 
upon  the  means  employed  for  the  purposes  of  his  education. 
He  therefore  eives  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  expends 
much  time,  labour,  and  expense  in  the  improvement  of  those 
powers  as  a  means  to  promote  the  future  happiness  of  his  child. 
Xnflueneed  by  such  motives,  we  find  that  parents,  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  wnere  oivilization  hath  exerted  its  benign  influence, 
have  esteemed  the  education  of  youth  as  the  most  important  of 
all  social  questions.  At  the  present  time,  the  place  it  occupies 
in  the  public  miud  gives  it  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  nation. 

However  widely  the  ancients  and  modems  may  differ  as  to 
^  5piantity,  qmuiiy,  or  kind  of  education,  and  the  means  of 
obtaming  or  enforcing  it,  all  are  equally  agreed  as  to  its  import- 
anoe~-ali  equally  admit  its  necessity — ^tne  savage  and  the  sa/vtuh, 
uie  peasant  sad  the  prince,  the  artizan  and  the  statesman—^ll 
>^  in  unison  on  this  vital  question  in  social  science — ^the  necessity 
8ad  importance  of  education. 

^  no  eoimtry  has  education  occupied  so  much  attention,  or 
^oeived  so  much  support,  as  in  our  own  country.  Our  f(»e- 
w&ers  have  lavished  their  wealth  upon  educational  institutions, 
?^  prince  and  our  statesmen  have  fostered  and  honoured  these 
^natitutioas,  and  we,  ilieir  heirs,  are  proud  of  their  works,  while 
^e  onjoy  the  benefits  their  kindness,  prudence,  and  forethought 
M-ve  conferred  upon  us. 

The  advantages  education  gives  to  the  world  can  scarcely  be 
^nceived ;  the  peasant  and  artizan  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
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hereby  yut  in  possession  of  comforts  and  luxuries  unknown  to 
the  good  and  the  great  of  the  olden  times — ^the  Alfreds  and  the 
Charlemagnes  of  infant  nations.  The  ills  of  life  are  mitigated, 
the  joys  of  life  are  increased,  multiplied,  and  perpetuated,  time, 
space,  and  distance  are  annihilated,  the  iniant  days  of  our 
mother  world  are  made  familiar  as  household  tales,  and  the 
great  and  good  of  every  age  and  clime  speak  to  the  heart  and 
thrill  the  soul  of  man  perpetually.  But  to  contemplate  its  true 
value,  one  moment's  reflection  on  the  sad  picture  this  world 
would  present  by  the  negation  of  all  education  is  alone  sufBcient. 
See  two  indiviauals — one  well  educated,  the  other  entirely  ig- 
norant; while  the  former  is  pleasant,  agreeable,  and  happy,  a 
good  citizen  and  a  joyous  companion,  the  other  is  stujjid,  im- 
approachable,  miserable,  dissatisfied,  suspicious,  and  emotionless; 
the  one  has  within  him  the  means  of  ennol^g  himself  to  great- 
ness ;  the  other  is  senseless,  dependent,  slavish.  It  is,  therefore, 
concluded  by  all  sound  thinkers  that  education  must  rank  amons 
the  vital  interests  of  society ;  its  absence  would  produce  a  moral 
night  of  worse  than  Egyptian  darkness,  as  its  presence  must  ever 
produce  and  increase  tnat  light  which  shineth  brighter  and 
or^ter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

The  importance  of  education  to  civil  society  is,  therefore,  freely 
admitted.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  present  debate, 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  determine,  according  to  the  principles  of 
right,  justice,  and  our  constitution,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
education  of  the  youthful  portion  of  the  community — ^whether 
the  State,  or  the  individual  parent  P  In  other  words,  Is  it  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  educate  tne  rising  generation?  In  pursuing 
our  argument  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  who  or  what  the 
State  is,  how  far  it  is  capable  of  undertaking  the  responsibility, 
and  whether  education  is  a  matter  validly  within  the  limits  of 
thepower  of  the  state  to  perform. 

Q^e  term  State  is  exceedingly  vague  and  indeterminate  as 
Piopularljr  used  in  connection  with  our  present  subject.  Some- 
times it  is  the  legislative,  at  others  the  executive;  now  it  is  the 
central  executive,  anon  it  is  the  municipal ;  and  occasionally  it  is 
made  a  mixture  of  the  whole.  For  our  present  purpose  we  shall 
consider  the  State  as  "that  system  or  delegated  agencies,  by 
which  the  obligations  of  society  to  the  individual  are  fulfflled." 
Civil  society  is  an  institution  of  God.  Such  are  the  instincts  of 
our  nature,  that  society  seems  a  necessity.  Conjugal  affection 
effects  the  simplest  form  of  society,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  first 
link  of  an  interminable  chain  of  social  bonds,  relations,  duties, 
and  obhgations.  Whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  theory  of  the 
individuu  accounting  for  the  present  social  constitution  of  our 
country,  few  will  be  found  possessing  sufficient  temerity  to  deny 
that  naturallv  all  men  are  equal — ^have  equal  natural  rights  and 
privileges ;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  nature  all  men  are  equal.    This 
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state  of  nature  and  equality  has  been  relinquished  for  a  social 
state,  in  which  some  rights  are  conceded  by  the  individual  to  the 
community,  and  the  community  compensates  this  concession  by 
the  performance  of  duties  equal  in  importance  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  individual ;  hence  arises  the  duty  of  governor 
and  governed — the  duty  of  the  State  and  the  duty  of  the  citizen ; 
thtis,  virtually,  the  laws  by  which  the  individual  is  governed  are 
made  by  himself;  that  is,  they  are  the  result  of  his  concessions 
to  the  commtmily,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be  practically 
dereloped.    It  must  be  apparent  that  the  individual  cannot  con- 
cede to  the  community  that  which  is  inalienable  by  himself,  nor 
can  the  community  accept  that  as  its  duty  which  is  contrary  to 
its  nature,  and  manifestlf^  beyond  the  Imiits  of  its  capacity. 
Legislation  is  the  prescriptive  voice  of  the  community — the  rule 
of  action  for  every  individual  citizen.    It  is  necessary  that  the 
legislature  should  "  furnish  a  rule  of  action  in  regard  to  others — 
voluntary  in  thel^one  case,  and  compulsory  in  the  other — which 
shall  so  commend  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  person  subject  to  it  as 
to  assure  the  assent  of  his  consciousness ;  and,  consequently,  in 
the  case  of  its  compulsory  application,  to  preclude  a  sense  of 
tyranny."    And  "  the  interference  of  this  law  (or  rule  of  action)- 
is  limited  to  such  exercise  of  the  rights  of  nature  as  disturbs 
their  exercise  by  others."    Thus  "  law  is  [onlyj  auxiliary  to  duty; 
its  final  purpose  is,  the  prevention  of  wrong."*    Education  or 
its  absence  not  being  a  wrong,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  is 
not  within  th6  province  of  the  State,  and  cannot  become  the 
subject  of  leg^lation ;  and  as  the  parent's  neglect  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  child  cannot  be  construed  into  such  an  "  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  nature  as  disturbs  their  exercise  by  others,"  such 
neglect  cannot  become  a  fit  subject  for  law,  nor  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature;  and  as  the  parent's  neglect  is  the 
exercise  of  a  natural  right,  which  admits  of  the  same  right  of 
nature  being  exercised  by  others  without  any  disturbance  of 
those  rights,  a  sense  of  tyranny  must  of  necessity  be  produced 
by  the  compulsory  application  of  any  "  rule  of  action  in  regard 
to  others."    Besides,  as  it  allows  the  free  exercise  of  nakiral 
rights  in  others,  a  rule  of  action  having  regard  to  others  cannot, 
from,  its  nature,  be  at  all  applicable ;  the  conduct  of  the  parent 
not  afiecting  the  rights  of  the  community,  the  community  has  no 
jurisdiction — ^the  legislature  has  no  authority.     Hence  we  con- 
clude that,  from  the  nature  of  civil  society,  government,  and  the 
principle  of  legislation,  education  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State. 

The  question  now  arises,  Upon  whom  does  tnis  duty  devolve  ? 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  rising  race  P  We 
unhesitatingly  reply,  the  parent ;  and  in  proving  this  to  be  true, 
wo  must  necessarily  prove  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State, 

♦  Professor  Foster. 
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for  two  oontraiies  oannot  be  botih  true ;  to  praise  one  eontraxy  is 
the  disproof  of  the  other.  The  physical  and  moraL  laws  of  the 
universe  are  so  perfecUj  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man  in  his 
social  capacity,  so  admirably  suited  to  the  full  development  of 
his  happmess,  that  the  slightest  attention  to  the  su^eet  will 
observe  a  beautiful  illuslxatian  in  the  relatioiis  <^  mamage  aoid 
of  parent  and  chUd.  Instinct,  affection,  mntarity,  and  pride  of 
offspring  all  tend  to  identify  the  honour  and  amour  jpro^pre  of 
the  parent  with  the  well-being  of  the  child  in  the  estimation  of 
those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  in  his  passage  through  life,  and 
the  approval  his  conduct  is  calculated  to  receive  when  Ms  earthly 
course  is  finished,  and  he  is  presented  before  the  grand  revienr 
of  the  Great  Eternal.  Thus,  by  instinct  and  love  the  jMirent  is 
impelled  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  adyaneement  of 
his  child,  and  the  child,  by  the  same  motiyes,  is  imjielled  to 
yield  obedience;  thus  nature  prompts  to  the  act,  imd  halut 
strMigthens  the  force  of  nature,  unitmg  to  give  a  moral  power 
to  education  by  the  parent,  entirely  wanting  in  all  substituted 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  education.  The  State,  being  different 
in  nature  to  the  individual  man,  cannot  be  possessed  of  instinct 
and  affection,  therefore  cannot  rightly  educate  the  youth  of  the 
nation.  Moreover,  these  instincts  and  this  love  are  shown  to  he 
a  necessary  part  of  the  parental  nature ;  the  Btate  does  not  pos- 
sess a  parental  nature  in  the  same  sense  as  the  individual,  and, 
therefore,  the  instinct  and  love  possessed  by  the  pai^ent  are 
inalienable  by  the  parent,  and  cannot  possibly  be  recetvedr  by 
the  State  as  essential  parts  of  its  nature.  Hence  it  is  not  in  ihe 
nature  of  the  State  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  educating 
the  children  of  the  community. 

The  parent's  duty  is,  then,  generally  to  educate  his  child  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  promote  ms  present  and  future  happiness. 
The  maintenance  and  development  of  his  physical  constitution 
and  its  powers  must  be  a  necessary  and  important  part  of 
education ;  this,  we  opine,  is  equally  beyond  the  power  of  the 
State  with  any  brandi  of  his  intelleetual  and  moral  culture* 
The  utter  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  child  when  he  enters 
this  world  require,  of  necessity,  the  care  and  kindness  which 
instinct  and  love  alone  can  give.  The  culture  and  discipline 
necessary  during  its  early  childhood  are  more  efficamously  sup- 
plied by  the  parent  than  by  any  State  or  other  substitute,  because 
what  is  wanting  in  scholastic  fitness,  according  to  the  pre-ooan' 
ceived  theory  of  State  educationalists,  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  greater  amount  of  care,  thoughtfhlness,  anti(npated  wtmts, 
evils  avoided  and  joys  anticipated  by  loye  and  instinct. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  parent  delegates  the  power 
to  educate  his  child  to  the  hands  oi  teachers,  and  why  may  he 
not  delegate,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  education  of  his 
child  to  the  State,  or  to  the  teadiers  appointed  by  the  State  F 
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In.  reply,  we  observe,  that  to  the  teacher  he  voluntarily  employs 
he  delegates  only  a  part  of  the  education  of  his  child ;  he  is  not 
thereby  himself  discharged  from  his  duty  to  educate ;  he  is  the 
principal,  the  teacher  is  the  agent;  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  is  to  the  pra'ent,  while  his  own  responsioility  remains 
the   same— perfect  and  inviolable ;  but  a  legislative  act  of  the 
State  places  the  matter  in  a  far  different  position.    Here  the 
teacher  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  one  of  necessity — ^penalty 
becomes  due  on  withholding  the  child  from  the  State  teacher  s 
instructions ;  hence  the  relation  of  parent  and  teacher  are  widely 
altered ;  the  teacher  is  constituted  by  the  legislative  act  an  in- 
dependent, if  not  an  authoritative,  superior  to  the  parent;  the 
parent's  rights  and  obligations  are  withdrawn  along  with  the 
performance  of  his  duties;   and  by  the  destruction  of  these 
rights  and  the  removal  of  these  obligations  and  duties,  a  large 
inroad   is  made  upon  the  family  circle,  one  of  the  strongest 
household  bonds  is  severed,  the  parental  authority  is  destroyed, 
and  anarchy  and  disaffection  are  sown  broadcast  over  the  land — 
nay,  are  inwrought  into  the  very  nature  of  the  rising  generation, 
gaining  strength  from  early  impression  and  the  force  of  early 
nabit,  so  invincible  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  determining 
the  after  position  of  the  man  in  time  and  eternity.    Peculiarly 
appropriate  are  the  remarks  on  this  subject  of  Professor  Way- 
land  : — "  Several  duties  devolve  upon  the  one  which  cannot 
rightfully  devolve  upon  the  other;  for  instance,  he  [the  parent] 
is  bound  to  inform  himself  of  the  peculiar  habits  and  reflect 
upon  the  probable  future  situation  ot  his  child,  and  deliberatelj 
to  consider  what  sort  of  education  will  most  conduce  to  his 
future  happiness  and  usefulness.    He  is  bound  to  select  such 
instmctors  as  will  best  accomplish  the  results  which  he  believes 
will  be  most  beneficial.    He  is  bound  to  devote  such  time  and 
attention  to  the  subject  as  will  enable  him  to  ascertain  whether 
the  instructor  of  his  child  discharges  his  duty  with  faithfulness ; 
to  encourage  his  child,   by  manifesting  such  interest  in  his 
studies,  as  shall  give  to  diligence  and  assiduity  all  the  assistance 
and  benefit  of  parental  authority  and  friendship.    And  if  a 
parent  be  under  obligation  to  do  this,  he  is  of  course  under 
obligation  to  take  time  to  do  it,  and  so  to  construct  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  family  and  business  that  it  may  be  done.    He  has 
no  right  to  say  that  he  has  no  time  for  these  duties.    *    *    * 
The  etemsl  destiny  of  the  child  is  placed,  in  a  most  important 
sense,  in  the  hands  of  its  parent.    The  parent  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  instruct  and  cause  nis  child  to  oe  instructed  in  those 
religious  sentiments  which  he  believes  to  be  according  to  the 
^U  of  God.    With  his  duty  in  this  respect,  until  the  child 
becomes  able  to  decide  for  himself,  no  one  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere."   Locke,  in  his  "Essay  on  Civil  Grovernment,"  p.  233, 
also  observes,  that  "  Adam  and  Eve,  and,  after  them,  all  parents,. 
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were,  by  the  law  of  nature,  imder  an  obli^ition  to  preeerre^ 
nourisli,  and  educate  their  children  ;  not  as  their  own  worionan- 
ship,  but  the  workmanship  of  tJieir  own  Maker,  the  Ahnightj^, 
to  whom  they  were  to  be  accomitable  for  them."  Blackstone,  m 
vol.  i.,  p.  451,  of  his  "  Commentaries,"  speaks  yery  plainly  on 
this  point,  for  he  sajs,  "  The  last  duty  of  parents  to  l^ir  chil- 
dren is  that  of  giving  them  an  eaacation  suitable  to  their 
station  in  life — a  duty  pointed  out  by  reason,  and  of  by  far  the 
greatest  importance  of  any ;  for,  as  FuffMidorf  very  well  ob- 
serves, it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  or  allow  that  a  parent  has 
conferred  any  considerable  b^efit  upon  his  child  by  bringing 
him  into  the  world,  if  he  enlaTely  neelects  his  culture  and  edu- 
catiooi,  and  suffers  him  to  grow  up  l£e  a  mere  beast,  to  lead  a 
life  useless  to  others  and  sluimeM  to  himself."  Dr.  ij^aley  writes 
on  this  subject,  in  his  "  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  p.  216, 
**  This  duty  of  parents  has  its  limit,  like  other  duties,  and  admits, 
if  not  of  perfect  predsicni,  at  least  of  rales  definite  enough  icft 
application.  These  rules  may  be  explained  under  tiie  seyeral 
heads  of  maintenance,  education,  and  a  masoQable  providon  for 
the  child's  happiness  in  respect  of  outward  condition.  *  ♦  * 
Education,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  may  com- 
prehend every  preparation  that  is  made  in  youth  for  the  sequel 
of  our  lives ;  and  m  this  sense  I  use  it.  Some  such  preparation 
is  necessary  for  children  of  all  conditions,  because  wil^out  it 
they  must  be  miserable,  and,  probably,  will  be  vicioss  whea 
they  grow  up,  either  from  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or 
from  want  of  rational  and  inoffensiye  occupation."  So  we  also 
read,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  treatise  on  "Civil  Law,"  p.  180,  that 
"  Providence  has  assigned  this  care,  which  I  call  education,  to 
those  natural  trnstees,  the  seoondaiy  suthor  of  each  re^>ective 
being;  and  has  entailed  the  duties  of  sustenance,  tendemess, 
and  preservation  on  the  producer,  and  stipi^ted  (in  the  Inmian 
species  at  least)  for  the  gracious  returns  of  duty,  homage,  and 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  offimdng — a  covenant  where  natime 
herself,  by  the  most  tender  feelings  and  the  most  lively  touches 
of  our  constitution,  by  what  is  called  parental  affection  on  one 
hand  and  filial  piety  on  the  other,  seems  in  great  measnre  to 
stand  bound  for  the  performance." 

Our  limits  now  admonish  us.  We  therefote  conclude  for  the 
present,  observing  that  as  advocates  of  voluntaiy  edocaction,  we 
do  not  hghtly  esteem  the  importance  of  education  to  the  individual 
or  to  society;  on  the  contrary,  because  we  erteem  it  of  such 
great  importance  do  we  the  metre  earnestly  contend  for  the 
rights  of  parents  and  the  neoessitr  of  preserving  its  yohmtaiy 
nature  from  violation  by  the  rude  hands  of  Groths  and  Vandals, 
who  would  be  constantly  reducing  the  nobility  of  man's  nature 
and  powers  to  l^e  unity  of  serf-fike  subjection,  stereotype  the 
ideas  .and  emotions  of  uie  immortal  soul  within  the  stocn,  iron 
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bonds  of  man's  Jesoitical  creeds  and  formalisms,  or  manade  his 
ethereal  nature  with  the  materialism  of  secoLarism,  binding  him 
with  the  galling  fetters  of  emotionless  utility.  Parents,  know 
yoxir  Tesposilnhties,  your  duties,  and  your  privileges,  and  re- 
member the  wisdom  which  dictated  the  precept,  "  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go :  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  from  it.** 

Birmingham.  L'Ouybibb. 

AFFIBMjLTIYE  ABXICLE.-— I. 

''  Oh!  for  tlie  comiag  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm. 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
Aa  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bora  to  senre  her  and  obey! 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children,  whom  her  soil  maintaias, 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth, 
Both  understood  and  practised ;  so  that  none, 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop. 
By  timely  culture  unsnstained,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder,  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools, 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized—^ 
A  servile  band  among  •the  lordly  free. 
This  sacred  right  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  Inherent  in  him  by  Heaven's  will." — Wordsworth, 

The  present  suhject  of  dehate,  though  \ons  settled  in  the 

affirmative  in  the  leading  civilized  nations  of  tne  world,  seems, 

in  our  land,  to  have  heen  considered^  from  the  first,  as  an 

admirable  battle-field  for  the  display  of  sectarian  zeal  and  christian 

malignitv.    Having  a  perfect  detestation  for  sectarianism  (which 

is  the  blight  of  aU  improvement,  national  and  social,  and  the 

caose  of  nearly  all  the  heart-burnings  and  antipathies  in  the 

world,  and  ox   the  present  lamentable  absence   of  education 

amonsst  the  poor  of  our  land),  we  wish  to  discuss  this  question 

in  a  (£n8tian  spirit,  apart  from  sectarian  and  party  feeling. 

We  propose  dividing  our  remariics  under  the  following  heads : — 

let.  That  education  is  essential  to  the  social  and  religious 

well-being  of  the  people. 

2nd.  That  ''  voluntaryism  "  (or  private  charity)  is  insufficient 
to  spread  education  amount  the  bulk  of  the  poor. 

3rd.  Therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  and 
carry  out  a  system  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at 
Wge. 

1st.  The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  at  the  present  time  is 
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d^radcd  and  repulsive  in  the  extreme.  There  is  a  large  re- 
sidumn  of  our  population  snnk  in  rice  and  misery — ^practical 
barbarians  in  the  midst  of  onr  cirili^ation.  Irreligion,  intem- 
perance, and  ignorance  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent.  In  every 
town  there  are  localities  crowded  with  filthy  inhabitants ;  fathers, 
mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  strangers,  the  dead  and  the  dying — 
are  all  huddled  indiscriminately  together,  regardless  of  decency 
and  morality,  in  cellars  and  hovek  infinitely  worse  in  respect  to 
all  sanitary  conditions  than  the  stables  in  which  we  keep  our 
horses.  "  !No  one  but  persons  who  have  visited  such  dens  can 
can  form  any  idea  of  their  horrible  condition."*  In  the  year 
1848,  in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  aboYefari^  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  were  living  in  cellars.  These  haimts  of  degradation, 
hotbeds  of  pestilence  and  immorality,  and  threatening  foci  of 
disease  and  vice  to  all  around,  are  oflen  situated  in  close  juxta- 
position to  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  and  a£9uent  of  the  land, 
jew  of  these  "  plague-spots  and  fever-stills*'  are  known  to  any  but 
those  whose  duties  lead  them  into  contact  with  the  poor.  "  Few 
of  the  countless  throngs  who  flood  the  paths  in  Grays*  Inn  Lane 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  hotbeds  of  disease  and  vice  which  exist 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  them."*  If  there  be  any  who  think  we 
are  making  out  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  to  be 
worse  than  it  really  is,  we  can  refer  them  in  confirmation  of  our 
views  to  the  work  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  to  the 
census  statistics,  to  the  City  Missionary  and  Board  of  Health 
reports,  and  to  the  works  of  Henry  Mayhew  (no  one  can  accuse 
him,  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  of  exaggeration,  or  of 
drawing  on  his  own  imagination  lor  the  horrible  scenes  of  vice, 
misery,  and  degradation  which  he  describes  in  the  **  London 
Labour  and  London  Poor*').  Can  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  our  labouring  poor  be  attributable  to  our  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  some  affirm  P  Facts  prove  the  contrary.  From  the  con- 
dition of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  it  is  evident  that 
civilization  can  exist  without  the  attendant  evils  of  rags,  fiilth, 
and  dissipation.  Those  disgusting  sights  of  civilized  barbarism 
which  continually  meet  our  eyes  in  this  country  are  there  never 
seen.  They  must  have  their  forlorn  poor,  for  Moses  tells  us 
that  "  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land."  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  lowest  in  the  social  scale  must  always  be  poor. 
But  then  decent  poverty  and  squalid,  filthy  wretchedness  are 
very  difierent.  The  inhabitants  of  the  before-mentioned  countries, 
however  poor  they  may  be,  are  invariably  decently  clad.  They 
possess  habits  of  temperance  and  frugality,  making  *'  both  ends 
meet "  by  living  toithin  their  means.     Here  parties  of  the  same 

*  Mr.  BawlinsoD,  C.E. 

f  ^  L(«ndon  Shadows ;  or,  a  Glance  at  tLe  Homes  of  the  Thonsacds^"  by 
Geoi^e  Godwin,  FJB.S.,  &c. 
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das^  spend  half  their  earnmgs  in  the  public  house,  themaelres 
and  families  being  clothed  in  dirty  rags,  which  eren  a  savage 
would  despise.     What  matters  it  that  our  country  maintains  the 
lead  in  commercial  enterprise,  mechanical  skill,  and  scientific 
researches,  if  the  base  of  our  social  pyramid  is  in  such  an  un- 
satisfactory condition?    We  may  prosper  for  a  while,  but  the 
result  cannot  be  satisfactory  in  tne  end.    No  one  who  has  ever 
travelled  on  the  continent  can  deny  the  fact,  that  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  poor  is  much  lower  here  than  in  other 
countries.    Wherefore  the  difference?    It  is  this, — abroad  the 
lower  classes,  though  infinitely  more  given  to  amusement  and 
relaxation  (which  they  know.how  to  enjoy  without  abusing),  they 
maintain  frugal  and  temperate  habits,  whilst  "  universal  England 
rageth  drunk."    It  is  true,  many  of  our  labouring  classes  are 
free  from  the  degrading  vice  of  drunkenness ;  many,  too,  are 
saving  and  provi&nt  men,  but  by  these  very  means  they  raise 
themselves  eventually  to  a  higher  station  in  society ;  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  majority  of  our  lahourtTig  population  spend  a  large 
proportion  of  their  earnings  in  that  which  reduces  themselves 
and  families  to  degradation  and  want.    The  chaplain  of  Preston 
jail,  in  one  of  his  reports,  says,  "  The  insane  fondness  for  drink 
prevails  among  the  whole  working  part  of  the  people.**    Having 
ascertained  "  the  weekly  expenditure  in  liquor  of  all  the  men — 
hard-working  labourers  and  skilled  artisans-^employed  by  one 
master,**  he  found  that,  "taking  any  100  or  160  well  employed 
workmen,  each  of  them,  on  the  average,  devotes  to  the  pleasures 
of  drink  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  his  earnings ;  that  many  . 
married  men  thus  squander  40  or  50  per  cent. ;  and  that  some  are 
so  infatuated  as  to  throw  away  weekly  in  drink  thirty -five  shillings 
^^  of  forty  shillings  wages"    In  Glasgow  alone  it  is  estimated 
that  ten  thousand  men  so  to  bed  drunk  on  the  Saturday  night, 
continue  drunk  all  Sun&y,  and  remain  in  the  same  state  part  of 
Monday !    In  spite,  then,  of  private  benevolence,  religious  mis- 
sions, and  six  millions  spent  annually  under  the  Poor  Laws— in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  labour  is  better  remunerated  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other — ^we  find  a  vast  proportion  of  our  labouring 
classes  far  behind  the  nations  of  the  continent  in  decency  and 
comfort;  indeed,  many. are  in  reality  worse  off,  and  more  de- 
graded and  barbarous  than  their  painted,  half-naked  ancestors— 
they  still  require  to  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  social  life.     The 
slendemess  of  the  results  proves  that  the  appliances  at  present 
in  existence  for  this  purpose  are  insufficient.     The  social  con- 
dition of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  is  far  in  advance  of 
what  it  was  a  hundred  years  since.    Vice  seems  to  have  su^  to 
a  lower  leveL    Formerly  intemperance  was  considered  to  be 
respectable.    The  expression,  **  drunk  as  a  lord,**  which  meant 
^y  one  in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication,  is  no  longer  applicable. 
Aad  why?    The  tastes  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  have 
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changed.  The  poor  clerk  on  fifty  pounds  a  year  nuimtsins  & 
decent  appearance ;  his  education  and  station  prevent  him  from 
carousing  at  the  bar  of  a  public  house,  and  going  home  in  a  Btate 
of  intoxication ;  but  the  well-paid  artisan,  earning  his  thirty  or 
forty  shillings  a  week,  ruins  his  health  and  morahty  in  dens  of 
infamy,  and  ends  his  daj  s  in  a  pauper's  g^ve.  The  higher  the 
wages,  the  greater  the  mtemperance.  The  principal  depositors 
in  savings'  banks  are  those  whose  earnings  are  the  lowest.  Our 
labouring  population  seldom  think  of  Sie  future ;  whether  in 
work  or  out  of  work  they  claim  the  privilege  of  marrying ;  they 
refrain  from  no  present  pleasure,  and  almost  invariably  live  £rom 
**  hand  to  mouth,"  spending  their  wages  as  they  receive  it.  We 
thus  see  that  the  great  sin  of  the  wor^g  classes  is  improvidence* 
It  is  this  that  SJSb  our  prisons ;  that  crowds  our  back  slmns^ 
"Bethnal-greens"  and  "Cowgates" — ^with  a  demoralized  and  filthy 
population ;  that  sends  out  into  our  streets  famishing,  wretchedly 
clad  children;  that  causes  one  in  every  ten  to  be  a  paup^' 
But  improvidence  w  the  result  of  ignorance.  Does  it  not  appear 
evident,  then,  that  "  education  is  the  duty  of  the  State  "  P  We 
cannot  blame  the  people;  society  should  combat  the  dire^ 
efiects  of  this  wide-spread  improvidence,  which,  like  a  festering 
sore,  destroys  the  fair  renown  of  this  so-called  christian  land,  by 
spreading  throughout  tJie  length  and  breadth  of  our  country 
moral  and  mechanical  education. 

Though  ignorance  and  crime,  to  the  general  and  unprejudiced 
observer,  seem  inseparable,  yet  there  are  individuals  who  contend 
that  education  does  not  prevent  crime,  and  point  to  such  men  as 
Sir  John  Paul,  John  Sadleir,  &c.  Few  consider  that  educa- 
tion would  eradicate  crime,  but  we  maintain  that  it  would  tend 
greatly  to  its  prevention.  The  example  of  Sir  John  Paul  is 
very  ill  chosen ;  for,  by  using  the  very  same  line  of  argument,  we 
might  prove  that  religion  itself  is  useless  to  prevent  crime. 
Was  he  not  one  of  the  foremost  amongst  the  Exeter  HaU  phi- 
lanthropists, continually  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  religion, 
and,  to  all  outward  appearances,  a  very  religious  man  ?  yet  all 
his  knowledge  of  religious  truths  did  not  prevent  liim  from 
becoming  a  criminal  of  the  blackest  dye !  Exceptions  such  as 
these  prove  nothing ;  it  is  the  effect  on  the  majority  of  indivi- 
duals  we  should  observe.  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  IJ.C X.,  thps 
urges  that  intemperance  and  ignorance  are  the  two  mighty  evils 
at  the  root  of  all  other  social  evils : — "  I  can  see  more  clearly 
than  ever — terribly  clearly — ^the  connection  between  cause  and 
effect  in  crime,  I  can  see  it  in  the  very  act  of  hideous  growth  from 
the  twin  stems  of  intemperance  and  ignorance,  which  themselves 
^ke  quick  and  deep  root  in  the  soil  of  man's  corrupt  heart 
^hile  we  ought  to  be  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  infernal 
j^®©,  we  content  ourselves  with  snipping  off  leisurely  a  few  of 
»'^e  uppermost  leaves  and  twigs!    Is  not  this  merely  child's 
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work  P — ^idiot's  work  ?    May  we  not  be  guilty  of  impious  trifling 

with  an  awful  task  set  us  by  God  P    Do  we  forget  who  told  us 

that   *men  do  not  gather  figs  from  thistles,  nor  grapes  from 

thorns '  P  '**    This  opinion  is  held  and  enforced  by  almost  every 

Judge  in  the  land.    The  number  of  persons  committed  to  the 

Wakefield  House  of  Correction  for  the  year  ending  the  31st 

December,  1855,  was  3,873 ;  of  this  number,  no  fewer  than 

1,415  were  neither  able  to  read  nor  write,  942  could  read  only, 

1,427    could  read  and  write  imperfectly,   and    89    only  were 

educated  as  every  man  ought  to  be.     Can  any  one,  after  reading 

such  facts  as  these,  conscientiously  believe  that  ignorance  and 

crime  bear  no  relation  to  each  other  P 

That  education  is  necessary  to  the  religious  well-being  of  the 
State  is  denied  by  the  bigoted  sectary,  but  the  ^unprejudiced 
Christian  thinks  differently.    A  certain  enlightenment  of  the 
intellect  is  necessary  before  the  grand  and  sublime  truths  of 
Christianity  can  be  comprehended ;  without  this  enlightenment, 
the  seeds  of  religion  find  a  soil  capable  only  of  nourishing  them 
into  superstition,  which  has  aptly  been  termed  the  religion  of 
the  illiterate.    In  fact,  knowledge  is  alike  required  for  this  world 
and  the  next ;  without  it,  we  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  pushing 
our  way  here,  or  of  attaining  to  a  happy  future  hereafter.    If 
the  opinion  of  one  man  more  than  another  deserves  consideration 
on  tms  important  point,  that  man  ia  Luther,  the  father  of 
Protestantism.    He  saw  the  necessity  of  promoting  and  extend- 
ing the  intellectual  enlightenment  on  which  his  reformation  was 
founded,  so  that  the  great  work  he  commenced  might  extend 
and  ramify  through  all  nations.    Indeed,  the  extension  of  sound 
education  was  one  of  the  great  aims  of  his  life ;  his  constant 
endeavour  was  to  place  instruction  within  the  reach  of  all.    "  It 
will  not  do,**  he  writes,  "  to  say  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
have  no  time  for  attending  school.     My  opinion  is,  that  the  boys 
should  go  to  school  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  and  bestow 
the  rest  of  their  time  at  home  in  working,  or  learning  their 
future  trade.'*    And,  therefore,  he  argues  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  instruction  for  all ;  "for  since  these  children, 
whether  instructed  or  ignorant,  must  grow  up  amongst  us — and 
the  well-being  of  a  state  does  not  consist  merely  in  riches  and 
miUtary  strength,  but  in  good  and  orderly  citizens  ;  yet,  besides 
those  whose  parents  are  too  careless,  there  are  many  whose  parents, 
though  williuff,  are  unable  or  unfitted  to  instruct — it  is  no  less 
the  interest  than  the  duty  of  the  government  to  care  for  those 
who  otherwise  must  grow  up  without  any  instruction  whatever." 
We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  no  uneducated  man 
can  be  a  true  Christian.    Our  opinion  is,  that  the  illiterate  man 
may  possess  pure  religion,  but  that  he  more  often  becomes  the 

♦  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Hull,  Michaelmas  Ses&ions,  1855.    • 
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Sport  of  rcligioiu  fanaiic8»  t-he  dupe  of  Shaken,  Jumpera,  &e. 
"^liere  do  the  MormooB  principally  obtain  their  proBelytes? 
From  amongst  the  Buperstitions  and  religiondy  inclined  nn- 
educated  Welshmen.  Mj^  poor,  deluded  feUow-coontrymen,  not 
having  the  education  which  every  man  on^ht  to  possess,  fall  a 
prey  to  sophistical  argoments  of  the  missionaries  from  the 
Salt  Lake.  They  are  utterly  nnable  to  carry  out  the  scriptmre 
injunction,  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  extract  in  support  of 
my  views,  and  in  illustration  of  this  command: — ''In  the  present 
day,  many  persons  almost  nauseate  the  very  name  of  a  sermon, 
because  tberc  are  so  many  siUy  and  ignorant  men  who  babble 
out  from  the  pulpit  their  own  inventions ;  and  also  ungodly  men 
and  contemners  of  religion,  who  preach  execrable  blasj^emies. 
Wherefore,  because  (by  the  faults  of  such  teachers)  prophecy 
[or,  preaching]  mi^ht  be  brought  into  dislike,  or  even  be  almost 
entirely  rejected,  Paul  commands  the  Tbessalonians,  to  'pj'ove 
all  things.*  Some  men,  finding  that  themselves,  or  the  bulk  of 
men,  have  been  imposed  upon,  reject  in  the  mass  all  doctrines ; 
others,  with  weak  credulity,  indiscriminately  embrace  tokafeoever 
isj[>ropo8€d  to  them  in  the  name  of  God,  The  former  class,  filled 
with  proud  prejudice,  bar  themselves  out  from  the  way  of  im- 
provement ;  the  others  rashly  expose  themselves  to  every  wind 
of  error.  From  these  two  extremes  Paul  recalls  the  Tbessalonians 
to  the  middle  path,  forbidding  the  condemnation  of  any  sentiment 
till  it  be  first  duly  examined,  and  admonishing  that  we  shoxdd 
exercise  a  just  judgment  before  we  receive  as  certain  that  which 
is  proposea  to  us.'  * 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  degraded  condition  of  the  working 
classes  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  high  state  of  civili- 
zation, but  that  it  proceeds  from  the  stAte  of  ignorance  in  which 
they  are  permitted  to  remain ;  and  also  that  Protestantism,  to 
be  fully  effective  in  evangelizing  the  masses,  requires  the  aid  of 
a  certain  degree  of  enlightenment.  We  have,  therefore,  proved 
that  education  is  essential  to  the  social  and  religious  well-being 
of  the  people. 

2nd.  That  voluntaryism  has  failed  in  improving  the  morals  of 
the  imder- stratum  or  society,  is  incontrovertible.  The  war  of 
sects  is  still  ^oing  on ;  each  wishes  to  obtain  the  upper  haad, 
and,  if  we  wait  for  the  settlement  of  certain  dogmas,  which  have 
been  in  dispute  for  ages  past  and  will  be  for  ages  to  come,  before 
we  attempt  to  obtain  anything  like  a  general  system  of  education, 
the  lower  classes  will  have  to  remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance  for 
an  indefinite  period,  to  which  even  the  most  sanguine  cannot 
attach  limits.  Something  like  ten  millions  are  spent  annually  in 
England  on  religion,  anf  yet  one-fifth  of  the  people  are  practical 

*  Calvin,  in  hifi  "  Comment,  in  Epistolas." 
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secnlaristB,  and  another  fifth  go  to  church  as  thej  would  to  a 
place  of  public  amusement.    How  yast  the  means,  how  slender 
the  result!    The  present  condition  of  the  masses  ia  thus  de- 
scribed:— *'In  a  religious  aspect,  society  has  chansed  for  the 
worse.   Our  rural  districts  are  no  longer  famous  for  their  Bethel- 
like homes.    There  has  sprung  up  a  contempt  for  the  '  wisdom 
which  cometh  from  above,  and  for  the  simple,  truthful,  heartfelt 
piety  of  our  forefathers.    Our  churches  are  filled,  but  it  is  with 
the  upper,  the  middle,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  better  class  of 
artizans — all,  indeed,  with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  make  an 
appearance ;  but  the  working  classes,  who  disdain  the  hypocrisy  of 
appearances,  are  not  there,  but  are  found  loiteringin  theirnomes,"* 
or  spending  the  sabbath  in  the  public  house.    Each  sect  reviles 
the  other,  and  waste  their  energies  in  a  vain  and  useless  system 
of  proselyting,  instead  of  working  in  common  to  spread  that 
knowledge  wmch  would  enable  the  poor  man  at  least  to  com- 
prehend what  they  are  striving  at,  and  thus  enable  him  to  judge 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  enlightened  intellect.    According 
to  the  last  census  there  are  three  and  a  half  millions  of  children 
in  England  and  Wales  destitute  of  proper  instruction ;  and  yet 
voluntaryists  can  prate  of  the  non-necessiiy  of  Government  inter- 
ference.   If  we  consider  that  voluntaryism  originated  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  and  first  started  at  zero,  we  find 
that  it  has  been  fifty  years  in  getting  one-eighth  of  the  children 
in  this  country  within  its  influence!    At  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  what  prospect  have  we  of  ever  seeing  the  masses 
properly  educated?    There  are  now  two  millions  of  children 
neither  at  school  nor  at  work !    Does  not  this  prove  the  utter 
failure  of  voluntaryism  P    Even  the  increase  of  educational  es- 
tablishments within  the  last  few  years   is   not  due  ix>  pure 
voluntary  efforts.    The  State  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  matter 
than  voluntaryists  like  to  admit.    Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
the  town  of  £[a]ifax,  and  we  find  that  up  to  1840  voluntaryism 
could  only  contribute  two  schools  for  the  education  of  the  work- 
ing classes ;  now  it  boasts  of  ten — eight  of  which  are  attributable 
to  the  exertions  of  Government.    To  educate  the  bulk  of  the 
poor  would  require  a  sum  far  too  heavy  for  pure  voluntaryism 
to  raise.    In  populous  districts,  where  wealth  abounds,  it  may 
be  possible  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  chariteble  individuals 
^filnn^  to  distribute  a  little  of  their  surplus  cash  for  the  benefit 
of  their  less  fortunate  neighbours ;  but  in  less  favoured  districts, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  are  comparatively  poor,  and 
the  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  non-residents,  it  ever  will  be 
morally  impossible  to  raise  anything  like  an  adequate  sum  for 

*  "  The  Elevation  of  the  Working  Classes,"  by  A.  Guthrie,  of  the  Ardrosscm 
^i  SaUcoaU  Herald,  This  pamphlet  is  well  worthj  of  the  consideration  of 
*11  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  fatnre  elevation  of  the  working  classes. 

d2 
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the  mftiiiteDance  of  the  necessary  number  of  schools.  I  think  I 
hare  said  enough  to  prove  that  the  Tolnntaiy  principle  of  education 
ia  a  fallacy,  and  entirely  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  present 
lamentable  extent  of  ignorance. 

3rd.  From  Trhat  we  have  already  advanced,  we  deduce  the 
logical  inference,  that  '*  education  is  the  duty  of  the  State."  In 
conclusion,  we  propose  to  analyze  the  various  objections  which 
have  been  urged  from  time  to  time  against  a  State  education, 
and  intend  showing  that  they  are  entirdy  fallacious.  Education 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  branches-— mechanical,  moral, 
and  religious.  Mechameal  education  comprises  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  &c. ;  moral  education  has  for  its  object  to  instil  the 
perception  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  inspire  love  for  the  good, 
the  just,  and  the  honourable ;  and  reUgious  education  teaches  our 
accountability  to  and  relation  with  a  holy  and  merciful  heavenly 
Father.  A  national  system  of  education  in  our  land,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  religious  doctrines  which  prevail,  should  com- 
prise the  first  two  branches  only;  the  religious  department, 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  parent  and  uie  church,  should 
be  attended  to  separately  by  the  clergymen  of  the  various 
denominations.  Nothing  can  be  fairer,  xhe  rich  are  at  present 
educated  on  this  principle;  but  such  a  system  of  education  being  de- 
vised for  the  poor — for  the  non- attendant  at  any  place  of  worship 
-^the  various  sects  take  alarm,  and  raise  the  cry,  that  secular  in- 
struction is  useless  and  prejudicial.  The  fact  is,  each  sect  wishes  to 
have  the  power  of  inculcating  its  own  peculiar  views  and  d(^mas ; 
and  thus,  until  it  can  be  settled  which  dogma  is  to  prevail,  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  to  remain  in  ignorance,  unless  the  un« 
prejudiced  friends  of  the  people  succeed  in  bringing  about  a 
State  education  free  from  any  sectarian  control. 

Education  is  incomplete  without  religious  instruction;  mus- 
cular development  and  personal  cleanliness  are  also  necessary 
parts  of  education ;  and  it  is  quite»as  absurd  to  make  religion  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the  schoolroom,  as  it  would  be  to  insist 
upon  swimming  and  gymnastics  bein^  taught  in  the  same  build- 
ing. For  Government  to  interfere  with  the  religious  education 
of  the  people,  would  be  to  put  an  extinguisher  on  religious 
liberty.  We  must,  then,  have  secular  education,  or  none  at  all. 
We  cannot  see  why  the  poor  should  not  be  allowed  the  same 
facilities  for  obtaining  instruction,  apart  &om  religion,  as  the 
rich.  Education,  according  to  the  sectarian  belief,  resolves  itself 
simply  into  religious  instruction.  Teach  the  poor  how  to  read 
the  JBible,  it  is  said,  and  thoy  will  become  intelligent  and  happy 
citizens,  good  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  crime 
will  diminish.  Millions  are  receiving  this  instruction — ^but  has 
the  result  been  so  satisfacto^  P  There  are  two  millions  of  Sunday 
scholars  in  England  and  Wales  receiving  **  the  elements  of  a 
religious  education ;  but  no  sooner  do  they  mingle  in  the  active 
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^vTorld  of  labour,  than,  subjected  to  the  constant  action  of  op- 
posing influences,  thej  soon  become  as  utter  strangers  to  re- 
ligious ordinances  as  the  people  of  a  healJien  country."*  The 
knowledge  of  religious  truth  alone  will  never  make  any  one 
better  or  happier ;  the  dotna  what  is  right  is  as  necessary  as  the 
IpnotDtng  what  ought  to  be  done.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  secular  institutions  prevent  the  saobath  schools 
&oin  being  as  efficient  as  they  undoubtedly  would  be  under  a 
different  system  of  affairs.  The  Sunday  teaching  is  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  opposing  influences  of  the  other  six  days.  How 
much  better  would  it  be  for  religion,  if  the  children  who  attend 
the  sabbath  schools  spent  the  week  in  storing  their  minds  with 
secular  knowledge,  than,  as  now,  in  idleness  and  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  indecency  and  demoralization  I  Surely  the  teach" 
ing  of  the  secular  school  would  be  better  than  the  training  of  the 
bade  alums  and  alleys !  Do  our  opponents  consider  science  to 
be  incompatible  with  religion? — education  to  be  a  greater  tempta- 
tion to  crime  than  ignorance  P— or  the  morcdi^  obtained  by 
secular  teaching  to  be  more  injurious  than  the  tmmoralitt/  the 
result  of  total  ignorance  ? 

Another  class  of  objectors  maintain  that  Government  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  "the  liberty  of  the  subject."  They  re- 
ci^nize  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  social  matters 
connected  with  sanitary  observances ;  can  they  admit  that  it  is 
not  as  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  State  to  remove 
ignorance  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  remove  fllth  from 
our  streets  P 

Lastly,  we  have  those  who,  treating  State  education  as  a  "  oon- 
tLnental  innovation,"  contend  that  it  would  lead  to  military  despot- 
ism. A  national  system  of  education  signifles,  according  to  them, 
''universal  esnionage;  and  universal  espionage  is  incompatible 
with  the  fireedom  of  Englishmen."  They  continually  refer  to 
Prussia,  Austria,  &c.,  in  confirmation  of  their  views ;  but  they 
nev^  mention  the  fact  that  the  United  States  acknowledge  the 
benefits  of  a  State  education,  and  that  those  states  in  which  the 
most  money  is  spent  on  education  possess  the  greatest  number 
effaces  of  worship,  and  the  most  intelligent  and  religious 
citizens. 

Let  our  readers  lay  aside  all  party  bias  and  sectarian  prejudice, 
and  we  have  no  fear  for  the  result;  the  inevitable  conclusion 
TttUBt  be,  that  "  Education  is  the  Duty  of  the  State."  -» • , 

Bradford.  Taliesin. 

LfGBATiTUDE.-'-You  seldom  find  people  ungrateful  so  loag  as 
you  are  in  a  condition  to  serve  them. — MochefimoaulU 

*  Mr.  Miim— Censiis  Betaros  <m  Public  Worship. 
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IS  THE  SPENDTHRIFT  MORE  INJURIOUS  TO 
SOCIETY  THAN  THE  MISER  P 

l^EOATIYS  iLBTICLS. — I. 

These  two  unenviable  and  detestable  characters  hold  a  very 
sinp^ilar  position.  They  stand  in  the  game  relative  position,  in 
the  social  "  spectrum,"  as  do  the  two  colours,  violet  and  red,  in 
tlie  solar  one.  They  are  the  extreme  boundaries  of  a  variefrf  of 
])luise8 — the  one  being  the  very  antipodes  of  the  other.  That 
every  virtue  has  its  contrary  vice,  and  every  good  an  opposite 
evil,  is  >^ell  known  and  acknowledged;  but  we  do  not  think 
there  is  any  similar  instance  of  two  characters  placed  as  these 
are.  We  have  the  good  man,  and,  opposed  to  him,  the  bad  one ; 
there  is  the  righteous  man,  and  the  infidel ;  the  honest  man,  and 
the  rogue;  and  we  have  the  sabbath  kept  holy  by  one  and 
desecrated  by  another.  In  all  these  instances,  however,  the 
one  disposition  is  admired,  while  the  other  is  detested;  whereas, 
in  those  lie  fore  us,  though  the  one  is  opposed  to  the  other,  botk 
are  despicable  and  bad.  Thus  arises  the  necessity  of  finding  an 
answer  to  the  question  heading  this  article. 

Before  undertaking  this  peculiar  task,  we  beg  to  warn  all  "who 
may  consider  the  question,  with  a  view  to  its  solution,  to  guard 
themselves  against  falling  into  a  very  dangerous  error;  it  is,  of 
being  prejudiced  against  the  spendthrift,  and  in  the  miser's  fayour, 
owing  to  the  former  being  m  the  majority — ^there  bein^  more 
members  composing  the  first  of  these  two  classes,  the  mjnries 
resulting  to  society  burdened  with  them  are  likely  to  appear  on 
a  magnified  scale.  We  must,  therefore,  take  one  of  each  class, 
and  consider  him  alone,  in  all  his  bearings,  and  strive  to  overlook 
the  existence  of  others  of  the  same  kind.  Like  Sterne  took  his 
captive,  we  must  take  our  spendthrift  (or  miser),  and,  viewing 
him  with  care  and  attention,  form  our  conclusion  as  to  which  of 
the  two  is  most  hurtful  to  that  society  in  which  they  may  be 
placed. 

Let  us  now  to  the  task;  and  the  spendthrift  and  the  miser 
being  given  to  us  to  find  which  is  the  greatest  bane  to  society, 
our  answer  is,  the  latter.  As  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and  two  methods  of  solving  every  problem,  we  must 
undertake  -the  task  of  proving  the  correctness  of  our  reply. 
What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  evils  sufiered  by  society  through 
the  misconduct  of  the  prodigal  P  We  find  a  young  man,  it  may 
be,  x>oBsessing  a,  large  sum  of  money,  squandering  it  in  many 
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-waeyB,  until  at  last  all  is  gone.  While  in  possession  of  it,  we 
mav  find  him  at  all  the  theatres,  and  sometimes  at  more  £lthy 
andl  debasing  resorts.  He  may  be  surrounded  by  the  lowest  of 
clxaracters — even  the  very  dregs  of  society — ^wasting  his  property 
upon  them — the  associate  of  the  depraved,  and  friend  of  society's 
outcasts.  While  "  enioving  "  himself,  he  makes  himself  his  own 
and  worst  enemy,  ana  by  aiding  in  the  support  of  those  whom 
society  abhors,  he  injures  it.  At  last,  with  money  spent,  respect 
lost,  and  health  quite  ruined,  he  is  cast  a  burthen,  in  some 
instances,  upon  society;  but,  we  think,  in  many  cases,  his  re- 
lations are  the  chief  sufferers. 

"We  allow  him  to  he,  partly,  the  supporter  of  gambling  houses, 
horse  races,  theatres,  "  gin  palaces,"  and  other  abodes  of  sin  and 
vice ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  declare  him  not  to  be  the 
sole  agent  here.  Are  there  none  others  patronizing,  by  their 
presence,  these  detestable  places  P  "  Curses  "  to  the  community 
though  they  be,  yet  a  great  portion  of  those  comprising  that 
eommimitv,  though  not  worthy  of  the  truly  degrading  title  of 
spendthrifts,  yet  help  to  maintain  these  "  curses.' 

Sorry  we  are  to  say,  but  a  love  for  truth  compels  ug,  that  one 
or  two  of  these  places  of  resort  are  attended  by  persons  who  hold 
a  higher  and  far  more  respectable  position  in  society  than  the 
prodigal.  Many  who  would  run  from  such  a  being,  as  from  a 
burning  powder  magazine,  are  not  ashamed  to  be  patronizers, 
with  him,  of  these  magazines  of  crime.  Therefore  the  injuries 
occasioned  by  the  prodigal  to  the  society  cursed  with  his  presence 
are  but  of  a  partial  and  indirect  character,  and  must  have  but 
little  weight  m  the  present  debate,  since  a  very  large  proportion 
of  society  itself  must  stand  on  the  same  level  with  him. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  miser,  that  most  detestable  of  characters. 
We  declare  him  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  much  of  the  misery  and 
misfortune  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  great  part  of  the  community. 
The  miser,  by  hoarding  up  his  money,  necessarily  keeps  it  from 
cireulation. 

We  allow  that  he  may  be  an  industrious  man — perhaps  works 
Jiard  for  his  bread.  This  is  a  quality  we  cannot  grant  the  spend- 
thrift, but  this  does  not  mitigate  the  miser's  case,  for  what  use  is 
his  industry  P  Who  is  benefited  by  it  P  He  works  but  to  earn — 
he  earns  to  hoard.  We  dare  not  say,  he  hoards  to  ruin  others, 
but  we  make  bold  to  declare,  that  if  this  is  not  his  object,  it  is, 
unfortunately,  the  imavoidable  consequence  of  his  niggardly 
qualities. 

Money,  though  a  great  evil,  is  as  great  a  necessity  in  the  pre- 
sent shape  of  society.  The  physical,  moral,  mental,  and  (we  say 
it  not  hastily)  religious  nature  of  man  must  depend,  for  improve- 
ment, upon  its  free  circulation.  Prevent  this,  and  the  progress 
of  civili^tion  is  at  a  dead  lock — ^a  perfect  stand  still.  Money 
maybe  termed  "the  flywheel"  of  society;  and  without  it  society 
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Btonds  in  the  same  predicament  as  would  an  engine  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  more  it  is  circulated,  the  more  com- 
merce and  trade  flourishes,  the  more  is  society  the  f^ainer ;  and 
because  the  stoppage  of  that  lieneficial  circulation,  m  any  way, 
injures  it,  more  or  less,  we  claim  the  miser  as  one  of  the  many 
hanes  of  society. 

The  sum  hoarded  up  by  such  a  man  is  seldom  a  small  amount, 
as  experience  has  often  shown ;  we  therefore  think  him  to  be  the 
ignorant  cause  of  much  of  the  ^cuniary  misfortunes  falling  to 
the  lot  of  the  hard-working  portion  of  society — a  great  pwrt  of 
them  may  be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  his  niggardly  pro- 
pensities. We  know  he  is  not,  neither  do  we  assert  nim  to  be, 
the  sole  cause,  but  we  declare  him  one  of  the  links  (and  a  very 
strong  one)  of  that  chain  which  holds  back  many  from  the 
opportunity  of  advancing.  Who  can  sum  up  the  amount  of  evils 
following  the  want  of  a  full  and  free  circulation  of  "  the  coin  of 
the  realm,"  retarded  by  the  parsimony  of  a  fewP  Where  does 
the  evil  begin,  and  where  end  P  Part  at  the  miser ;  but  the  end 
none  can  point  out. 

Here  we  may  be  answered,  that  these  evils  are  not  all  caused 
by  the  miser,  but  that  he,  like  the  spendthrift,  is  the  author  but 
of  a  part.  This  we  must  grant;  but  we  beg  to  say,  that  the 
prodigal  is  not  so  much  the  cause  of  fresh  evus  and  misfortunes 
as  the  suj>jporter  of  pi'cviotisly  existina  ones ;  whereas  the  evils 
we  ascribe  to  the  miser  proceed  directly  from  and  are  created  by 
him.  The  former  is  not  the  source  of  the  misfortunes,  but 
merely  a  little  brook,  helping  to  swell  the  mighty  stream.  The 
evils  springing  from  the  miser's  keeping  back  nis  money  are  un- 
avoidable ;  but  those  which  the  prodigsd  maintains,  but  does  not 
create,  society  could  shake  off.  To  do  this  only  require  a  strenuous 
effort  on  its  part ;  but  society  is  willing  to  let  them  remain. 

We  are  told  by  T.  U.,  that  the  man  who  wastes  and  mis- 
employs his  money  becomes  ultimately  a  burden  to  the  nation — 
is  thrown  upon  it  for  support,  and  helps  in  filling  and  keeping 
full  those  buildings  which  the  generosity  of  the  country  has 
raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

Here  the  spendthrift  becomes  his  own  enemy ;  and  we  would 
suggest,  that  to  the  prodigal's  one  the  miser  sends  five  to  the 
same  place.  We  think  that  while,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  but 
one  individual  falls  back  upon  the  simport  of  his  country,  the 
latter,  by  his  conduct,  is  the  cause  of  nve  times  that  number  so 
doin^. 

We  allow  that  afler  the  miser's  decease  his  hoarded  money 
then  is  circulated,  but  the  evil  has  happened,  and  to  distribute 
the  money  at  that  time  is  similar  to  shutting  the  stable  door 
after  the  steed  has  been  stolen. 

T.  U.  tells  us  candidly  that  his  article  was  written  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  opening  tlus  debate ;  and  we  allow  hiTn  credit  for 
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liaying  written  in  a  quiet  and  impartial  manner ;  but  we  trust 
that  he  will  read  this,  and  hope  it  may  lead  him  to  the  forming 
of  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

We  think  we  have  now  shown  that  the  miser — "  the  wretch 
covetous  to  the  extreme,"  brings  more  direct  misfortune  upon  the 
oonmiunity  in  which  he  dwells  than  does  the  prodigal.  Before 
concluding  this,  however,  there  is  one  little  circumstance  we 
desire  to  allude  to,  viz.,  the  miser's  solitary  habits.  He  is."  a 
solitary  creature"  (though  we  must  deny  that  he  brings  no 
misfortunes  upon  any  family  circle) ;  but  this  we  regard  as  not 
favourable  for  him.  Man  was  made  for  the  society  of  man, 
and  everyone  who  excludes  himself  from  the  society  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  is  to  be  condemned.  We  all  need  one  another's  sup- 
port, and  every  man  who  refuses  his  is  most  assuredly  not  only 
treating  society  disrespectfully,  but  also  injures  it ;  therefore  we 
blame  tne  miser  for  his  **  solitary  habits." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  the  man  so  acting,  that  his  conduct 
is  preferable  to  his  who,  by  livine  in  the  community,  sets  a  bad 
example  unto  the  rest.  Granted;  but  let  it  npt  be  forgotten, 
that  the  latter  has  opportunities  for  amendment,  from  which  the 
former  debars  himself.  "  Wise  men  learn  by  others'  harm,"  is 
a  good  proverb ;  therefore  let  all  who  consider  this  question, 
wnatever  side  they  may  take,  turn  it  to  good  account,  and  take 
care  that,  while  frugal,  they  may  not  be  mean  and  covetous ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  guard  agamst  a  wasteful  expenditure  while 
spending  money.  Let  us  be  of  the  number  of  those  whose  every 
action  may  be  guided  "  by  love  to  Grod,  and  love  to  man." 
Sidney,  J.  iEL 

The  Passions. — 

Pleasures  are  ever  in  our  hands  or  eyes. 
And  when  in  act  they  cease,  in  prospect  rise ; 
All  spread  their  charms,  but  charm  not  all  alike ; 
On  di^Trent  senses  diflfrent  objects  strike ; 
Hence  difiTrent  passions  more  or  less  inflame. 
As  strong  or  weak,  the  organs  of  the  frame ; 
And  hence  one  master  passion  in  the  breast, 
like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  all  the  rest. — 

Topes  Essay  on  Man. 
PowBBS  OF  Memoby. — The  powers  of  memory  are  twofold. 
They  consist  in  the  actual  reminiscence  or  recollection  of  past 
ereats,  and  in  the  power  of  retaining  what  we  have  learned,  in 
Buch  a  manner,  that  it  can  be  called  into  remembrance  as  occa- 
Biona  present  tJiemselves,  or  circumstances  may  require. — Cogan. 
Ancient  Customs. — Their  origin  is  commonly  tmknown ;  for 
the  practice  often  continues  when  the  cause  has  ceased,  and  con- 
cenung  superstitious  ceremonies  it  is  in  vain  to  conjecture ;  for 
what  reason  did  not  dictate,  reason  cannot  explain. — l>r.  Johnson, 
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BY  W.  J.   CHAMPION,   A.B. 

PART  II.— THE  INFLEXIONS 

{Continued  from pa^e  277.) 
5. — Thb  Vbbb. 

Moot  <^  the  terms  whicli  we  liave  to  emploj  in  speaking  of  the  conjugation 
of  the  verb  are  aheadj  familiar  by  their  use  in  English  grammar;  bat  some 
require  special  notice  on  account  of  their  distinctiTe  use  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

In  the  Indicatiye  Mocd  there  are  fire  simple  tenses : — 

1.  The  Present,  as  in  Englbh;  as  Je  tlenSf  I  hold,  or  I  am  holding. 

2.  The  Imperfect,  which  is  generally  to  be  translated  by  one  or  other  of 
our  English  Imperfects,  as  Je  parlais,  I  spoke,  I  was  speaking.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  better  represented  by  our  phrase,  /  used  to ;  as,  jBruitu  passait  ime 
partie  des  nuiis  a  sHnstruire  de  Vart  militairej  Brutus  used  to  t^nd  a  part  of 
the  nights  in  teaching  himself  the  art  of  war. 

3.  The  Preterite  corresponds  to  the  Historical  Imperfect  of  the  English 
verb.  It  is  used  for  the  principal  and  leading  facts  in  a  narrative,  while  the 
circumstances  are  expressed  in  the  Imperfect :  but  the  special  distinction  be- 
tween these  tenses  cannot  be  taught  by  rules,  and  must  be  learnt  fi:t)m  the 
practice  of  the  best  authors.  Thus  Barth^emy,  in  his  Voj^e  dAnacharse; 
"  Je  remoDtai(*)  sur  le  vaisseau,  et  je  tressaillis(^)  de  joie  en  apprcnant  que 
notre  voyage  allait(')  finir,  que  nous  etionsC)  sur  la  mer  £g^.  Sur  le  soir 
nous  aper9umes(^)  du  cote  de  Lemuos  que  nous  venioiis(')  de  recomiaitre  k 
Touest,  des  flammes  qui  s'^IevaientC)  par  intenralles  dans  les  airs,"  "I  re- 
embarked  on  the  vessel,  and  I  leaped  for  joy  on  learning  that  our  voyage  was 
going  to  end,  that  we  were  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  In  the  evening  we  saw,  in  the 
direction  of  Lemnos,  which  we  had  'just  discovered  in  the  west,  flames  which 
at  limes  arose  in  the  air."  The  tenses  marked  Q)  are  preterites,  those  marked 
(^)  are  imperfects. 

4.  The  Future  Tense  corresponds  to  our  First  Future,  but  it  has  no  dis- 
tinction of  sliall  and  tciilf  and  merely  predicts.  //  ira  means,  he  will  go; 
tu  ref/neras  un  jour,  thou  wilt  reign  some  day ;  but  to  express  he  shaU  go^ 
thou  shalt  vmte,  a  diflFerent  phrase  must  be  employed. 

5.  The  fifth  simple  tense  of  the  Indicative  partially  answers  to  our  Imperfect 
Potential,  as  je  voudrais  savoir,  I  should  like  to  know;  Toracle  avait  dit  que 
la  nation  dont  le  roi  perirait,  serait  victorieuee,  the  oracle  had  declared  that 
the  nation  whose  king  should  perish  would  be  victorious. 

Besides  these  there  are  commonly  reckoned  five  compound  tenses,  which  are 
formed  by  adding  the  past  participle  to  the  five  simple  tenses  of  the  verb  avotr,- 
to  have;  as,  j^ai  e«,  I  have  had;  tu  avais  4t4j  thon  hadst  been;  il  eut  trauBi 
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he  bad  found;  nous  aurons  mis,  we  shall  hare  pat;  vous  auriez  repondUf  you 
would  have  answered. 

There  are  also  two  other  expressions  which  hare  not  yet  been  called  teases, 
but  'which  hare  as  mach  right  to  the  name  as  some  that  are  given  above. 
O!)  'I'he  ase  of  the  present  infinitive  after  the  present  and  imperfect  <^  the 
verb  a22er,  to  go;  as,  Je  vais  vous  dire^  I  am  gdnff  to  tell  you;  a  sort  of 
paalo>post  futore,  meaning  that  the  action  will  begin  ^r  would  begin),  directly; 
nous  alUons  entrerj  we  were  going  to  enter,  we  were  jost  entering.  (2)  The 
use  of  the  present  infinitive  with  de  before  it,  after  the  present  and  imperfect 
of  venir^  to  come;  as,  la  batailie  qoe  je  viens  d^ecrire,  the  battle  which  /  haae 
just  described ;  Lemnos,  que  nous  venions  de  reconmSiref  Lemnos,  which  we 
had  just  disoovsred. 

The  part  of  the  verb  which  answers  to  oar  xnresent  participle  is  called  the 
fferund;  partantj  Betting  out,  is  the  gerund  of  partir;  agissant,  acting,  of  agir. 

In  French,  as  in  English,  the  two  auxiliary  verbs,  which  are  principally 
employed  in  forming  the  compound  tenses  of  the  active  voice,  and  the  phrases 
which  constitnte  the  passive  voice,  are  Avoir,  to  have,  and  £tbe,  to  be. 


1.— AVOIR 

Indicative  Mood. 

J'ai 

Taas 

11  or  eUe  a 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.                                              Plural 

I  have                          Nous  avons            we  have 
thou  hast                      Vous  avez              ye  or  you  have 
hsy  itf  or  she  has            Us  or  elles  out       they  have 

.Tavais 
Ta  avais 
Ilavait 

Imperfe 

I  had 

thouhadst 

hehad 

ct  Tense. 

Nous  avions 
Vous  aviez 
lis  avaient 

we  had 

ye  or  you  had 

they  had 

Preterite  Tense. 

Teas 
Tu  eus 
Ileut 

'    Ihad 
thou  hadst 
hehad 

Nous  edmes 
Vous  elites 
Us  eurent 

we  had 

ye  or  you  had 

they  had 

Future  Tense. 

J'anrai 

Tuaaras 

Uaura 

I  shall  have 
thou  wHt  have 
he  unit  have  * 

Noos  aurons 
Vous  aurez 
Usaoront 

we  shall  have 
you  will  have 
they  wiU  have 

Conditional  Tense. 

Janrais 
Tu  anrais 
Ilaurait 

I  should  have 
thou  wouldst  have 
he  would  have 

Nous  aorions 
Vous  auriez 
lis  auraient 

we  should  have 
you  would  have 
they  vfould  have 

Compound  of  ih 

Tai  en                I  have  had 
Compound  of  (he  Imperfect  Tense 
Compound  of  the  Preterite  Tense 
Compound  of  the  Future  Tense 

16  Present  Tense. 

Tu  as  eu 
J'avais  eu 
J'eus  eu 
tTaarai  eu 

thou  hast  hadf  Sic. 
I  had  hady  &c. 
/  had  had,  &c. 
/  shall  have  had^  &c. 

Compound  of  the  CondiUonal  Tense  \  J>^^  ««^  \ 
"^  ij  f  J  eusse  eu  j 

E 


/  should  have  hadf  &c 


ss 
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SDBJrXCTITB  MOOB. 


Que  j'aio 
Qre  tn  aics 
Qull  ait 


Prttad  TWrje, 
Singular, 
thai  I  WMiQf  have 
that  ticu  ma^it  hate 
thai  he  may  hare 


Phral 
Que  BOOS  ajoDs    that  ve  may  hne 
Que  Tons  ajez      (hat  $fe  may  hare 
QuUs  alent  that  ih^  may  hate 


Preterite  Tetue, 


Qq«  ytuite         that  I  miyht  have 
Quo  Ux  encccs     that  ihou  mightst  hare 
Qo*il  tilt  that  he  might  hare 


QneEOfascuaskns  that  tee  might  hexe 
Que  T0Q8  enssiez  that  ye  might  hast 
Qa'ils  en^sent       that  tJtey  might  hate 


Cemjxmhd  of  the  Pretent  Tente      Qne  j*aie  en        that  I  may  have  had,  &c 
Compcvnd  qf  the  Preterite  Ttme    Que  j^em se  eu    tJtat  I  might  have  had,  &c. 


IitPEBATiTB  Mood. 


Singular. 
Aia         hare  thou. 


Plural 
Ajona        let  vs  hare 
A  yea  hare  ye. 


Pretent  Tente, 
Aroir  to  hare 


InFmiTiTE  Mood. 

Compound  Tente. 

AYoir  en  to  have  had 


Pjlsticifles. 

Gerund  Ayant  having 

Patt  Partic^lt  En  had 

Compound  Partic^le        Ajant  ea  having  had 


Je  Ellis 

Tues 

Uest 


ratals 
Tu  etaia 
n^tait 


Je  fria 
Tufna 
Ufttt 


Je  serai 
Tn  seras 
U  sera 


2.— ETKE. 

Ikdicaute  Mood. 

Pretent  Tente. 

IPhtral 

Nona  soinincs 
Voua  clea 
lis  sent 

Impetfect  Tente. 

Koua  ^tiona 
Voua  ^tiez 
lis  ^taient 

Preterite  Tente. 

I  Kot  Nous  fijnes 

thou  watt  Voas  fdtes 

he  teat  lis  furent 


Singular, 

I  am 
ihou  art 
he  it 


I  wat 
thou  u:att 
he  teat 


veare 

ye  or  you  are 

they  are 


tcetctre 
yeotyouuert 

they  were 


we  were 

ye  or  you  wert 

they  were 


I  shall  he 
thou  wilt  be 
lie  will  he 


Future  Tente 

KOTIS  ECrODS 

Vous  gerez 
lis  seroiit 


tee  thaUhe 
you  will  be 
they  will  be 
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Conditioned  Tense, 


Je  serais 
Tu  serais 

11  serait 

Compound 
Compound 
Compound 
Compound 

Compound 


IthotUdbe] 
thou  wouldst  be 
he  wovldhe 
of  the  Present 
of  the  Imperfect 
of  the  Preterite 
of  the  FtUure 

of  the  Conditional 


TM4t4 
«ravai8  6t6 
J'ens  4t4 
•Taurai  4t4 

STaurais  4t6  \ 
J'easse  4i6  5 

SuBJUNCTiYE  Mood. 


Noas  serions  tve  should  be 

Vous  seriez  ye  would  be 

lis  seraient  th^  would  be 

J  have  be^j  &c. 

/  had  been,  &c. 

/  had  been,  &c. 

/  shall  have  been,  &c. 

/  should  have  been,  &c. 


Present  Tense. 


Qae  je  sms 
Que  ta  sois 
Qall  soit 

Que  jefiisse 
Qae  ta  fosses 
Qa*il  mt 


Singular, 
that  I  may  be 
that  thou  mayst  be 
that  he  may  be 


Plural. 
Que  nous  soyons    that  we  may  be 
Qae  Yoas  sojez      that  ye  may  be 
Qa*ils  soient  thU  they  may  be 


Preterite  Tense, 


that  I  might  be 
that  tJiou  mightst  be 
that  he  might  be 


Qae  noas  fossions  ^t  we  might  be 
Que  yoos  fossiez  that  ye  might  be 
Qa'ils  fassent         that  they  might  be 


C<mpound  of  the  Present         Qae  j'aie  it&  that  I  may  have  been,  &c. 

Compound  of  the  Preterite         Qae  j'easse  dte        that  I  might  have  been,  Sec. 


Singular, 
Sois        be  thou 

Present  Tense. 
Etre  to  be 


Imperative  Mood. 

Plural 

ISojons        let  us  be 
SojQz  be  ye 

iNFiNiiivfl  Mood. 

Compound  Tense. 
Aroir  4t4  to  have  been 

Participles. 


Gerund  Etant  being 

Pcut  Participle  Et^  been 

Compound  Participle       Ayant  6i4  having  been 

To  express  the  English  negative  not,  ne  is  to  be  used  before  the  verb  (or 
before  the  auxiliary  if  it  be  a  compoand  tense),  and  pas  or  point  immediately 
after;  as,je n'aipas,  I  have  not;  je  ne  suis  paSf  I  am  not;  il  n'aoaitpas  vu  la 
neige,  he  had  not  seen  the  snow. 

Nothing  bat  the  pronouns  me,  te,  se,  le,  la,  nous,  vous,  les,  hd,  leur,  y,  may 
come  between  the  ne  and  the  verb:  thus,  U  ne  f out  pas  nuire  a  vos  semblabUs 
de  quelque  maniere  que  ce  soit,  yon  most  not  hart  year  felbw-cieatares  in  any 
way  whatever  (where  vos  indicates  that  the  necessity  expressed  by  ilfaut  rests 
upon  you) ;  je  ne  me  serais  pas  lev4, 1  shonld  not  have  risen ;  ne  buvant  pas,  not 
drinking. 

With  the  infinitive  of  an  anxiliary  verb  this  order  must  also  be  followed;  as, 
ff avoir  pas  entendu,  not  to  have  heard;  rC etre  pas  aim4,  not  to  be  loved.  But 
in  any  other  case,  ne  pas  or  ne  point  must  precede  the  infinitive ;  as,  ne  pas 
frapper,  not  to  strike;  ne  pas  avoir  d argent,  to  have  no  money;  ne  pas  etre 
fvt,  not  to  be  king;  nepas  le  donner,  not  to  give  it;  nepas  le  lui  envoyer,  not 
to  send  it  to  him  (or  to  her). 

The  following  are  negative  forms  of  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood: 
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tiom  ne  vemftmspoMf  we  do  not  mD;  eUe  me  gavatt  pas,  she  did  not  know; 
rout  m  parldiet  pas,  yen  did  BOt  speak;  eUes  nHront paa^thej  will  not  |:o;  Ik 
fM  titmdrmm  pas,  thou  wooldBt  not  hold.  In  the  oompomid  tenses  the  p«rtid|ie 
f iUom  pa§  er  pomt 

In  the  oonjncation  of  regular  Terbs  there  are  fiw  ^nEiiieipal  tenses,  from 
which  the  others  are  form^;  viz.,  1.  Tie  present  of  &e indicative;  ^-J^ 
preterite ;  3.  The  pnsent  of  the  uifinitiTe ;  4.  The  gerand,  or  present  paitiople ; 
•ad  5.  The  past  participle. 

From  1  comes  the  imperatiTO. 

From  S  comes  the  preterite  snbjimctiTe. 

From  3  come  the  future  and  the  conditional. 

From  4  come  the  plural  of  the  present  indlcati?e  and  subjunctive,  and  the 
imperfect  of  the  indicative. 

rrom  5  come  all  the  compound  tenses  of  the  active,  and  the  whole  of  the 
pasrive  voice. 

1.  The  imperative  is  the  same  as  the  corresponding  persons  of  fhe  present 
indicative  without  the  pronouns,  except  that  in  the  first  conjugation  the  final  s 
of  the  8ec<md  person  singular  is  dropped;  as — 

Indie.  Tu  parks,  tu  agis,  tu  refois,  tu  viens,  See, 
Imper,       parle,        agis,      re^ois,      viens,  &c. 

2.  The  preterite  of  the  indicative  becomes  the  preterite  subjunctive  hj 
adding  te  to  the  second  person  singular;  as — 

Indie.      Tu  parlas,  agis,     re9us,     ^ns. 

Subjunc.  Que  je  parlasse,  agisse,  re9usse,  vinsse. 

3.  From  the  present  infinitive  are  formed — 

(1)  The  future,  by  changing  the  final  r,  oir,  or  re  into  ra»,  and  (2),  the 
conditional,  bj  changing  them  into  raisf  so 

Prei.  Inf.       Aimer,  recevoir,        rendre. 

Fut.  Ind.        Aimerai,       recevraij'jf^J  rendrai. 
CondiHanal.    Aimerais,      recevrais,       rendrais. 

4.  From  the  present  participle  are  formed — 

(1)  The  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by  changing  ant  into  ofu,  ez,  and 
ent ;  as  aimant,  nous  aimons,  vous  aimez,  ils  alment;  agissant,  nom  agissons, 
vous  agissez,  ils  agissent ;  &c 

(2)  The  imperfect  indicative,  by  changing  asU  into  ottf,  &&,  as  parlant,  je 
parlais;  finissant,  je  finissais. 

(3)  The  present  subjunctive,  by  changing  ant  into  e;  as  aimant,  que  j'aime; 
paitant,  que  je  parte. 

6.  To  form  the  compound  tenses  the  past  participle  is  added  to  the  cor- 
responding tenses  of  Avoir  or  JEtre;  thus  estinU,  esteemed;  fai  estime,  I  have 
esteemed;  vonts  auriez  estime,  you  would  have  esteemed;  nous  sommes  estimes, 
we  are  esteemed,  &c. 

There  are  commonly  reckoned  foub  conjugations  of  regular  verbs:  hut  as 
these  unite  under  one  example  verbs  yrith  pecuHarities  which  are  dlfScult  to  an 
English  student,  it  is  easier  to  arrange  them  as  follows: — 

1st  Conjugation. — Infinitive  ending  in  eb,  distinguishing  those  which  ter- 
minate in  ffer,  eler,  eter,  ier,  ^er,  and  eer. 

2nd  Conjugation. — Infinitive  ending  in  IR,  distinguishing  those  that  form 
their  gerund  in  iseant  from  those  in  ant,  and  dividing  the  latter  dassinto 
those  whoee  past  participle  ends  in  t,  and  «  respectively. 

3rd  Conjagation. — ^Infinitive  ending  in  OIR. 

4th  Conjugation. — ^Infinitive  ending  in  re,  including  aire,  crire,  wre,  aiadre, 
wire,  and  otlfv.  ^  *  »  &,-,«, 
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Questions  Requiring  Answers. 

49.  Woald  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  British  Controversialist  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  whose  black  ink 
is- the  best?  and  whose  ink  is  used  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament?  and  what 
is  the  form  or  receipt  for  making  it? 

50.  Where  can  the  mesmeric  desks 
for  mesmerizing  be  procured?  and 
what  is  the  price?  Whose  work  on 
mesmerism  is  the  best,  the  price,  and 
publisher?  If  they  know  of  any  work 
or  works  on  electro-biology,  the  price 
and  publisher? 

51.  What  kind  of  calf  do  you  con- 
sider the  strongest  and  best  for  bind- 
ing books? — A  Constant  Subscri- 
ber, Otkff, 

52.  Can  you  furnish  me  the  titles 
of  any  books  bearing  either  on  Cal- 
vin's life  or  doctrines,  as  I  am  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  know  his  views  on  the 
doctrine  of  Election ;  or  the  works  of 
any  other  author  treating  on  the  same 
subjecti  either  pro  or  con? — Eaoi;e 
Pen. 

53.  Would  any  of  your  Scottish 
readers  inform  me  if  there  are  any 
books  published  on  the  present  mode 
of  measuring  mason,  brick,  or  other 
works  connected  with  building,  as 
practised  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland?  Also  state  date  of  publlca- 
tioQ,  pablishers'  names,  and  prices. 
Any  information  on  these  heads  will 
oblige.— J.  K.  L. 

54.  Will  some  one  of  your  ntmierous 
correspondents  kindly  inform  me  how 
to  procure  a  good  and  cheap  telescope, 
of  safficient  power  to  see  Jupiter's 
moons,  and  Saturn's  ring,  and  the 
double  stars?  If  any  should  have 
tested  those  advertised  by  Messrs. 
Solomon,  Albermarie-street,  Piccadilly, 


and  others,  will  they  kindly  give  me 
their  opinion?  I  am  told  that  one 
might  be  made  at  a  trifling  expense, 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  the  pro- 
cess.— A  Constant  Beader. 

55.  C.  H.  Janas's  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  is  very  limited  indeed,  and 
he  (being  a  very  old  subscriber  to  the 
British  Controversialist)  would  feel 
very  thankful  to  the  Editor,  if  he 
would  kindly  recommend  him  a  work 
— a  very  clear  one— on  the  subject,  to 
which  study  0.  H.  J.  will  only  have 
one  hour  every  day  at  his  command 
to  devote  to  the  same. 

56.  I  shall  feel  obliged  for  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  German 
degree,  "  PkO.,**  its  nature  and  value, 
as  well  as  the  means  and  cost  of  ob- 
taining it. — Foderb. 

57.  May  I  ask  whether  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  can  inform  me  any- 
thing of  the  profession  of  reporter  for 
the  public  press,  and  also  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  a  city?— J.  D.  Een- 
DALIi,  Hull. 

58.  Would  you  inform  me  where  I 
could  obtain  a  copy  of  a  work  by  a 
Dr.  Oswell  Dewy,  or  some  such  name, 
an  American  author? — Joseph  us. 

Messrs.  Trubner,  Paternoster-row, 
and  lilessrs.  Low  and  Son,  Ludgate- 
hill,  supply  all  the  American  works. 

59.  Would  one  of  your  correspoh* 
dents  give  me  some  information  re- 
garding the  MS.  magazines  which  are 
noticed  on  your  wrappers,  as  to  how 
they  are  conducted,  and  also  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  establish  one  on  the  sub- 
ject of  theology?  I  should  be  happy 
to  assist  in  its  promotion. — J.  L. 

60.  Are  you  aware  if  any  work  is 
published  on  the  "  Geology  of  Lanark- 
shire"? or  if  the  geology  of  this  dis- 
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trict  is  fnllj  treated  of  in  aDj  work  on 
the  subject?  If  so,  state  name  and 
price  of  the  work. — A.  G. 

61.  Would  an/  of  your  readen  in- 
§orm  me  how  and  where  the  gorem- 
ment  of  our  West  India  pfwiKimrionTi  is 
carried  on?— A.  G. 

^  62.  Can  anj  of  your  readers  fiir- 
nish  ma  with  an  acoouut  of  the  origin 
of  ciTiliMtion?— Voors  tmlj,  Amoua. 


AnWEBfl  TO  QUESTKWB. 

10.  Primmy  Incandeteence  of  the 
Earth^^l  ty  nk  W.  W.  L.  will  find 
that  the  theory  of  the  materials  of  the 
earth  being  originally  in  an  inoan- 
desoent  and  fnsed  state  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  that  truly  sublime 
deobratioo,  *^  And  the  earth  was  with- 
out form  and  Toid,  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters."  I  can  see  nothing  in  this 
Unguage  to  negative[the  theory ;  though 
there  is  one  expression  which,  irom 
perverted  use,  apparently  clashes  with 
Its  consistency,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
discrepancy  which  W.  W.  L.  has  been 
unable  to  reconcile — I  mean  the  ex- 
pression, *^wUhoui/orrti," 

Like  many  derivatives,  the  word 
"form "  has  acquired  a  loose  meaning, 
differing  almost  entirely  from  its  ori- 
ginal acceptation.  The  true  signifi- 
cation of  the  word,  and,  I  think,  the 
one  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
passage  under  consideration,  is  not 
shape  in  its  abstract,  as  it  is  now 
generally  used  to  express,  but  shape 
in  the  concrete — not  mere  shape,  but 
a  degree  of  quality  of  shape — regu- 
larity, order,  amounting  to  a  symmet- 
rical proportion,  which  is  called  beauty. 
In  that  passage  in  the  "Metamor- 
phoses" (lib.  I.,  v.  488),  where 
Daphne  implores  her  father  to  allow 
her  to  enjoy  perpetual  virginity,  he 
replies  t-^ 

"  Sed  te  decor  iste,  quod  optas 
EsBe  retat :  rotoque  tuo/onna  repugnat." 


Here,  obserre,  the  father  wished  to 
tell  her  that  her  beauty  opposed  and 
would  frustrate  her  desire,  and  the 
word  "foona"  is  used  as  syncmymous 
with  "<  decor." 

•  But  when  Ovid  wished  to  express 
abstract  forma,  in  his  description  of 
the  chaos,  he  uses  an  entirely  different 
word— **vult08": — 

"  Unas  erat  toto  natune  vtUtus  ia  orbe." 

It  is  nttedy  imposrible  to  con- 
eeiTt  of  a  body  "  without  ftrm,"  in 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  pfaurase. 
"  A  shapeless,  mass  "  ia  a  contimdiction 
in  terma.  But,  admitting  thia  strict 
and  real  meaning  of  the  word,  the 
passage  tells  ua,  in  g«ieral  torms, 
what  the  theory  minutely  describes, 
that  the  earth  was  without  order  or 
complete  form.  This  is  evident  from 
the  result  which  ensued  when  the 
"  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters."  The  chaos  of  elements 
was  rectified ;  the  firmament  occupied 
the  highest  place ;  next  came  the  air, 
then  the  earth,  girded  with  the  waters. 
Here  we  have  what  the  passage  tells 
us  the  earth  was  without  l^ore — 
"form." 

"  Tom  durare  solum  et  disdndere  Nerea 
Ponto, 
CtBperat  et  rertim  paulatlm  sumereyor- 
mas. — Virgil,  Ec.  vi. 

Again,  the  theory  entertained  by 
the  ancients  is  precisely  parallel  to 
that  of  revelation,  and  its  expression, 
in  many  instances,  strikingly  so.  Apol- 
lonius  says,  almost  in  the  language  of 
Moses, — 

**  Umi^v  **f  -gat a  not  oupavos  f|d«  Oitkaaaat 
To  irpif    air'  aXXt|\o<o'c  /iiii  avvapnfiora 

HOfXptJ,  ,  ^  ^    n 

KtiKtct  e(  afiaoto  otCKpivev  ofji^s  eica^a* 

See  also  Hesiod  in  Theogonica. 

There  is  a  great  d^  in  geology 
which  seems,  on  a  narrow-minded  in- 
spection, to  clash  with  revelation.  It 
is  like  peering  into  a  beautiful  paint- 
ing: he  who  docs  so,  sees  nothing  but 
irregular  doubts ;  but  he  who  views  it, 
so  as  to  take  in  all  its  parts,  sees  a 
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STmmeirieal  blending  of  £)rm,  colour, 
and  light  It  may  be  aafiely  taken  as 
an  axiom  in  science,  that  nothing  can 
be  found  in  God's  works  to  miUtate 
with  his  wowL — ODeix.  H. 

[Beplies,  also,  by  "Clement"  and 
"Threlkeld"  wiU  be  inserted  in  early 
nnmbera.] 

15.  The  best  family  medicine  is,  in 
our  opinion,  old  Bachan,  of  which  a 
cheap  edition  may  be  obtained  on  order 
of  almost  any  bookseller. 

The  best  account  of  the  Bassian 
war  is  now  publishing  in  shilling  parts 
by  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  Edinburgh 
and  London. — J.  L.,  Appleby. 

26.  The  studies  requisite  for  a 
situation  in  the  Custom  House,  Lon- 
don, are  as  follows : — Arithmetic,  from 
Addition  to  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Frac- 
tions; the  applicant  must  write  an 
expeditious  hand,  and  correctly  from 
dictation,  with  a  slight  knowledge  of 
general  history  and  geography.  French, 
although  not  absolutely  necessary, 
both  that  and  Latin,  are  great  recom- 
mendations.— J.  J.  G. 


In  answer  to  inquirer,  No.  27, 1  can 
advise  him  (advising  from  experience) 
Dot  to  article  his  son.    If  he  intends 
that  his  son  should  only  take  a  sur- 
geon's diploma,  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  that  he  should  article  him. 
I  can  assure  J.  N.  S.  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  both  time  and  money  on  what  is 
VDrse  than  worthless.     To  appr^tice 
any  yonng  man  who  is  to  study  and 
Factioe  the  ^  healing  art,"  let  him  be 
placed  with  a  dispensing  druggist  and 
chemist  for  six  months,  and,  with  a 
little  attention,  he  will  learn  all  that 
^  be  learnt  during  an  apprenticeship 
of  three  or  four  years.    Afterwards 
send  him  to  a  school  of  medicine  for  a 
^nter  or  a  summer  session,  and  then 
^e  Would  be  fit  for  a  situation  as  an 
'distant  to  some  medical  gentleman. 

I'he  cost  of  articling  him  would  pay 
{or  his  classes  ioc  the  Erst  session. 
^^e  system  of  apprenticeship  dU  very 
^ell  in  times  gone  by,  when  a  certifi- 


cate of  apprenticeship  was  the  only 
qualification  necessary  before  entering 
on  practice.  For  further  information, 
see  students'  number  of  the  "  Lancet^* 
September  15,  1855.^*Za£ia,  Sur- 
geon, 

37.  The  Sonnet—We  believe  the 
following  note  on  page  42,  vol.  iii.,  of 
Hallam's  "  Introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Europe,"  will  furnish  all  the 
information  required  by  A.  Z  N. : — 

"  The  legitimate  sonnet  consists  of 
two   quatrains  and   two  tercets;    as 
much  skill,  to  say  the  least,  is  requi- 
red for  the  management  of  the  latter 
as  of  the  former.     The  rhymes  of  the 
last  six  lines   are  capable  of  many 
arrangements;  but  by  far  the  worst, 
and  also  the  least  common  in  Italy,  is 
that  we  usually  adopt,  the  fifth  and 
sixth    rhyming    together,    frequently 
after  a  full  pause,  so  that  the  sonnet 
ends  with  the  point  of  an  epigram. 
The  best  form,  as  the  Italians  hold,  is 
the  rhyming   together   of   the  three 
uneven  and  the  three  even  lines,  but, 
as  our  language  is  less  rich  in  conso- 
nant terminations,  there  can  be   no 
objection  to  what  has  abundant  prece- 
dents, even  in  theirs,  the  rhyming  of 
the  1st  and  4th,  2nd  and  5th,  Srd  and 
6th  lines.     This,  with  a  break  in  the 
sense  at  the  third  line,  will  make  a 
real  sonnet,  which  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton,   Bowles,  and   Wordsworth  hav 
often  failed  to  give  us,  even  whe 
they  have  given  us  something  goo 
instead. 

"  The  common  form  of  the  Italian 
sonnet  is  called  I'ima  chiusa,  where  the 
rhymes  of  the  two  quatrains  are  1,  4, 
5, 8 ;  2, 8,  6,  7 ;  but  the  alternate  rhyme 
sometimes,  though  less  regularly, 
occurs.  The  tercets  are  either  in 
rima  inccttenata^  or  rima  aUemata; 
and  great  variety  is  found  in  these, 
even  among  the  early  poets.  Qaadrio 
prefers  the  order,  a,  b,  a,  b,  a,  b,  where 
there  are  only  two  rhyming  tormina* 
tions,  but  does  not  object  to  a,  b,  c,  a, 
b,  c,  or  even  a,  b,  c,  b,  a,  c.    The 
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coaplet  termination  he  entirely  con- 
demns.— Qoadrio,  StorU  d'ogni  Poesia, 
iii.,  25.'*-.S.  B.  A. 

A  correspondent  asks  the  price  and 
publisher  of  Bailey's  "  Festus."  It  is 
published  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  and 
its  price  is  8s.  6d.  Used  to  be  3s. 
and  58.,  now  8s.  6d. 

38.  We  think  W.  J.  C.  will  find  by 
experience  that  the  cheapest  way  to 
obtain  a  photographic  apparatus  is  to 
purchase  it.  He  will  find  a  good 
description  of  a  camera,  and  full  direc- 
tions for  making  the  same,  by  a  Mr. 
Mackinlay,  in  No.  2  of  the  "  Liverpool 
Photographic  Journal,"  price  3d. — 
J.  L.,  Appleby, 

41.  Common-Place  Books. — Has 
B.  S.  read  what  has  be^n  already 
written  on  this  subject  in  the  British 
'Controversialist?  I  think  all  the  in- 
formation that  can  be  required  will  be 
found  there.  The  remarks  to  which  I 
refer  extend  over  two  pages  (small 
type),  and  are  in  the  3rd  vol.,  pp. 
234,  277,  313.— Tauesin. 

46.  In  reply  to  the  questions  of 
your  correspondent,  C.  S.  W.,  glass  is 
transparent  (for  instance,  a  window- 
pane),  because,  being  very  thin,  and 
its  surface  completely  bmooth,  together 
with  its  two  sides  being  perfectly 
parallel  to  each  other,  it  is  unable 
either  to  refract  any  rays  or  absorb 
any,  and  can  n-flect  them  but  slightly. 
The  molicules,  of  which  glass  is  com- 
posed, afford  a  fi-ee  passage  to  the  rays 
of  light,  and  consequently  it  is  trans- 
parent and  colourless.  The  reason 
why  some  bodies  are  opaqneand  others 
not  is,  that  opaque  bodies  absorb  or 
reflect  more  or  less  the  rays  of  light 
A  black  object  absorbs  all  the  rays 
which  strike  upon  it,  and  does  not 
reflect  any;  a  white  object,  on  the 


contrary,  retabs  none,  and  reflects 
them  all;  and  a  red  object  retuns 
green,  and  reflects  the  complimentaiy 
colour,  red.  Bat  transparent  bodies 
(as  I  explained  before)  are  unable  to 
absorb  any  rays,  and  are  only  capable 
of  reflecting  them  slightly;  they  con- 
sequently transmit  all  the  rays  they 
recme.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  hsis 
been  attempted  to  be  proved  that 
objects  have  colour  independent  of  the 
light  that  makes  them  visible.  This 
hypothesis  I  will  show  to  be  false  and 
untenable;  for  colours,  being  only  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  eye,  when  it  is 
destitute  of  light,  no  impression  is 
made  upon  the  retina,  and  the  colour 
is  alleged  to  be  invisible.  Now,  if  yon 
fix  your  eye  fcr  a  few  minutes  upon  a 
red  object,  and  then  cast  it  upon  any 
adjoining  white  object,  the  white  object 
appears  of  a  greenish  hue.  Here  it  is 
clear  the  eye  produces  the  colour. 
And  again,  a  circular  card,  punted 
with  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  made 
to  rotate,  appears  a  greyish  white. 
The  fleeting  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
every  drop  of  water  composing  it  being 
exactly  similar  in  every  respect,  is  yet^ 
so  to  speak,  coated  with  colours  en- 
turely  different;  it  likewise  shows  the 
effect  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  have 
in  producing  colour. 

Having  £us,  as  I  think,  satisfac- 
torily shown  that  colours  are  depen- 
dent on  the  eye  alone  for  discernment, 
and  that  if  the  colour  is  not  visible, 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  none,  I  come  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, viz.,  the  nature  of  the  fluid  above 
gas-lights  and  over  lime  kilns.  The 
fluid  is  water  fonned  from  the  union 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  combustible 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. — S.  £.  L., 
Micklehurst, 


Honesty  and  Honoub. — ^The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  differ' 
encc  betwixt  honesty  and  honour  seems  to  Ue  in  their  difiTerent 
motiTcs :  the  object  of  the  latter  being  repntation,  and  of  the 
former  duty. — Xsom, 
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LITERAEY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


JB^Ifast   Young  MerCs  IrUellectual 
Improvement  Association. — This  as- 
sociation held  its  first  annual  musical 
soiree  on  Tuesday  evening,  27  th  May 
last,  in  the  Corn  Exchange  News  Boom, 
when  the  members  and  their  friends, 
to  the  number  of  aboat  300,  sat  down 
to    an  excellent  tea;  after  which  Mr. 
James  Mathison,  who  was  called  to  the 
chair,  made  a  few  introductory  remarks 
on  the  state  and  objects  of  the  society. 
Very  clever  and  animated  addresses 
were  delivered  daring  the  evening  by 
3Ir.    Sam.   Young,    on  "  Intellectual 
Improvement,"   and  by  Mr.  William 
Lowry,  on  a  **  British  Political  Reform," 
the  intervals  being  most  agreeably  filled 
up  with  vocal  and  instrumental  masic, 
which  elicited  warm  and  hearty  plaudits 
fr3ni  the  audience.    A  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  chair- 
man, the  proceedings  of  the  evening 
concluding    with    "  Rule    Britannia." 
Every  one  seemed  delighted  with  the 
eveniDg*s  entertainment,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  much  gratified  with  their 
first  annual  meeting.  This  society  has 
debates  on  different  subjects  once  a 
fortnight,  and  papers  are   also  read 
monthly,  to  which  the  public  are  ad- 
mitted.    It  consists  of  three  branches, 
viz.,  the  "literary  and  scientific,"  the 
"  religious,"  and  the  "  music." — A.  B.  C. 

Swansea  (^York  Place)  Christian 
Association, — A  soiree,  in  connection 
with  this  society,  was  held  in  the 
schoolroom  adjoining  York  Place  Bap- 
tist Chapel,  ou  Tuesday  evening.  May 
27th,  by  way  of  closing  the  present 
session.  After  tea,  the  president  of 
the  association  (Bev.  J.  H.  Hill)  com- 
menced the  proceedings  by  a  speech, 
comprising  a  brief  sketch  of  the  society 
since  its  form&tion  in  Januaiy,  1856. 
A  report  was  then  read  by  one  of  the 


secretaries  (W.  D.  Hopkins).  Several 
gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
appropriate  pieces  of  music  were  song 
by  friends  who  kindly  rendered  their 
services. — Wilxjam  J.  Boff,  Hon, 
Secretary, 

The  Leicester  Young  Mens  Institu- 
tion, Hotel  Street. — A  general  meeting 
of  the  members  was  held  at  the  Wycliffe 
Rooms,  on  Friday,  28th  March,  1856, 
when  the  committee  laid  before  them 
their  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
year,  more  imp(Hiant  than  any  which 
has  occurred  since  its  establishment. 
They  trust  that  the  promise  of  extended 
and  permanent  usefulness,  which  has- 
been  given  by  the  past  year,  may  be 
abundantly  fulfilled  in  conung  years. 
Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  lectures 
have  been  given  by  the  Revs.  G.  P. 
Despard,  R.  W.  McCall,  J.  W.  K.  Dis- 
ney, J.  D.  Massingham,  William  Hill,, 
and  H.  E.  Richardson.  During  th* 
summer  and  autumn  of  1855,  various 
proposals  made  to  the  committee,  with 
the  view  cf  giving  a  wider  field  to  tlie 
operations  of  the  institution,  were  kmg 
and  anxiously  considered;  but  it  was 
finally  decided,  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  members,  held  at  the  Wycliffe 
Rooms,  on  Tuesday,  November  fitii, 
that  it  was  expedient  not  to  make  any 
change  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
institution,  but  rather  to  give  the  great- 
est possible  efficiency  to  all  its  opera- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  existing  rules. 
A  select  committee  was  appointed  oi 
that  occasion  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  operations 
of  the  institution  more  extensively  and 
permanently  useful.  Classes  in  Greek, 
Drawing,  Elementary  French,  Latin, 
Christian  Evidences,  English  Grammar 
and  Composition,  German,  Arithmetic 
and   Elementary  Singing,  have  been 
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^rmed  and  been  continued  daring  the 
quarter  which  is  just  closed,  and  all  of 
them,  except  those  for  Arithmetic  and 
Christian  Evidences,  will  be  continned 
during  the  coming  quarter.  The  total 
number  of  members  is  above  150,  and 
the  average'  weekly  attendance  con- 
siderablj  upwards  of  100.  All  the 
lecturers  bear  strong  testimony  to  the 
satisfactory  progress  made  by  those 
members  whose  attendance  has  been 
regular.  The  committee  feel  that  the 
wannest  thanks  of  all  the  members, 
and  of  all  who  care  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improTement  of  the  young 
men  of  Leicester,  are  due  to  thos6  gen- 
tlemen who  have  given  time  and  thonght 
and  personal  labour  to  this  unobtnisive 
but  most  valuable  part  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institution.  Daring  the 
past  year  the  library  has  beenaug- 
mcDtcMi  by  several  gifb  of  books,  by 
some  purchases,  and  especially  by  a 
grant  from  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  met  with  an 
equal  amount  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Sarson.  The  most  encouraging  fact 
connected  with  the  recent  hibtory  of 
the  institation  is  the  very  large  ac- 
cessioif  of  new  members.  Since  the 
beginning  of  December,  1855,  upwards 
of  100  new  members  have  been  enlisted, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  have 
joined  one  or  other  of  the  evening 
classes. 

Edmbnrgh  Young  MerCs  Asaocia- 
tlon. — ^The  half-yearly  soir^  in  con- 
nection with  this  association  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  8th  April  last,  in 
the  Side  Boom,  Queen  Street  Hall, 
which  was  patronised   by  a  highly 


respectable  company.  Mr.  Livingston, 
the  president  of  the  association,  oc- 
cupied the  chair.  After  some  very 
appropriate  remarks  by  the  chairman, 
addresses  were  delivered,  by  Mr.  Fin- 
lay,  on  "The  Pleasures  of  Study;" 
Mr.  DicksoD,  on  "Experience;"  Mr. 
Lawscn,  on  "Popular  Inconsistencies;" 
and  another  member,  on  "  The  Art  of 
Living."  Mr.  Usher  also  delivered  a 
very  humorous  "  Poetical  Address." 
Throughout  the  evening  the  meeting 
was  enlivened  by  the  performances  of 
a  glee  party,  and  by  songs  and  recita- 
tions from  several  ^  the  members  and 
others;  and  the  company  separated, 
highly  pleased  with  the  proceedings 
and  the  very  flourishing  appearance 
exhibited  bj  the  association. — W.  Wak- 
DKN,  Secretary. 

Thorhbebanh  Scientific  InsHUUion. 
— The  members  of  the  above  institution 
celebrated  the  terminaticm  of  a  very 
successful  lecture  session  by  a  public 
dinner,  on  April  5th,  1856.  The  chair 
was  ably  occupied  by  Mr.  Huttim 
Teucher,  chairman  of  the  institation, 
who,  after  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts,  gave  a  very  suitable  address 
upon  "  Scientific  Institutions."  Ani- 
mated addresses  were  then  given  upon 
the  following  subjects: — "Permanency 
of  the  Peace,"  "National  Education;" 
"  Science ; "  "  Literature ; "  and  "  Art." 
The  evening  was  spent  in  a  most  de- 
lightful manner — toasts  and  recita- 
tions, gemmed  with  poetic  eflfusioDS, 
and  intermingled  with  the  soul-ele- 
vating strains  of  "  Auld  Sootia^s  "  song. 
After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  chur- 
man,  the  meeting  separated. — J.  H. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  chair  of  Log^c  and  Metaphysics, 
vacant  by  the  death  (^the  late  lamented 
Sir  William  Hamilton  (of  whom  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  life  and  esti- 
mate in  our  next)  is  being  keenly  con- 
tested. Tli%  chief  candidates  are.  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier,  of  St  Andrew's,  author 


of  "The  Institutes  of  Metaphysics," 
whom,  for  the  most  part,  the  press 
supports;  Professor  Eraser,  editor  of 
"  The  North  British  Review,"  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  in  the  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  whom  dissent  in 
Scotland  much  blazons;  Dr.MacVicar, 
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late  of  Ceylon,  now  minister  of  Moffat, 
author  of  "An  Enquiry  into  Human 
Nature,"  one  of  the  most  original  and 
deepest  thinkers  of  our  age,  whom  the 
elite  of  speculative  men  toish  may  suc- 
ceed; and  Principal  Scott,  of  Man- 
chester College,  a  man  of  much  pro- 
mise, whom  the  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion of  Edinburgh,  we  believe,  patronize. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  event 
is  fraught  with  consequences  of  highest 
import  to  metaphysic  studies  in  Britain, 
and  it  will  be  sad  if  we  must,  as  seems 
to  be  more  than  suspected,  through 
sectarian  feeling  miss ''  the  right  man  " 
for  this  place. 

M.  Bavard,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has 
forwarded  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
an  account  of  his  investigations  into 
the  fossil  bones  of  South  America. 
His  collection  now  comprises  upwards 
of  6,000  fossils,  among  which  are  lifty 
entirely  new  species. 

A  Paris  journal  asserts  that  M.  de 
Lamartine*8  long  struggle  to  preserve 
his  family  mansion  and  estate  from 
rale  by  auction  by  his  creditors — a 
struggle  wliich,  of  late  years,  has 
caused  him  incessant  literary  labour — 
has  ended  in  failure,  and  that  he,  in 
consequence,  a  ruined  and  broken- 
hearted man,  has  resolved  on  emi- 
grating  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. 

A  muniScent  friend  of  literature  has 
forwarded  to  the  French  Society  of 
Men  of  Letters  a  donation  of  10,000 
francs.  Six  thousand  francs  are  to  be 
assigned  to  four  medals,  to  be  awarded 
to  the  best  essay  on  four  stated  sub- 
ject8-.the  first  cf  which  is, "  Criticism 
«Qd  the  Critics  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 


tury;" and  the  remaining  4,000  francs 
to  the  reward  of  papers  of  merit  in- 
ferior to  the  best 

Over  the  slab  which  has  hitherto 
covered  the  grave  of  William  Cobbett, 
in  the  churchyard  of  Famham,  Surrey, 
a  tomb  has  just  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Milnes,  the  sculptor,  who  ex- 
ecuted the  statue  of  Kelson  recently 
put  up  in  Norwich.  The  tomb  is 
made  of  a  durable  stone,  from  the 
quarry  at  Boch  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire. 
It  stands  near  the  porch  of  the  church, 
is  of  solid  workmanship,  oblong  in  form, 
and  in  style  following  the  plainest  old 
English  architecture.  On  one  panel, 
the  inscription,  copied  from  the  slab, 
is: — "  William  Cobbett,  son  of  George 
and  Anne  Cobbett;  bom  in  the  parish 
of  Famham,  9th  of  March,  1762.  En- 
listed into  the  54th  Begiment  of  Foot 
in  1 784,  of  which  Begiment  he  became 
Serjeant-Major  in  1785,  and  obtained 
his  discharge  in  1791.  In  1794  he 
became  a  political  writer.  In  1832  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Oldham,  and  represented  it  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Normandy 
Farm,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ash, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1835.**  On 
the  panel  opposite: — **Anne  Cobbett, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Beid, 
and  wife  of  William  Cobbet;  born  at 
Chatham,  28th  of  March,  1774.  Mar- 
ried at  Woolwich,  5th  of  February, 
1792.  Died  in  London,  19th  of  July, 
1848.**  Famham  Church  is  within  a 
mile  of  Waverley  Abbey  and  of  Moor 
Park  (once  the  residence  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple),  and  about  two  miles 
from  Aldershott. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Alford's  First  Principles  of  the  Oracles 

of  God,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  doth. 
■^k  of  the  Covenant,  by  the  Author 

of "  Preces  Paulinse,"  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
Attache  in  Madrid,  translated  from 

the  German,  post  8vo.  78.  6d. 


Bard*s  Waikna,  or  Adventures  on  th 
Mosquito  Shore,  fcp.  8vo.  Is. 

Bacuns  Essays,  with  Annotations  by 
Whately,  8vo.  10a.  ed.  cloih. 

Btaumarchiais  and  hi»  Times,  trans^ 
by  Edwards,  Vols.  1.  and  11.,  21s.  ' 
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Cvhii**  Cksueal  libmy:  Qointilian's 

Oratory,  VoL  II.,  5s.  doth. 
Bubn's    French    Memoirs:    Duke   of 

Sally,  VoL  I.,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
Bohn's    StaDdsrd    Library:    Gutzofs 

ClTilixatioB,  Vol.  IIL,  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 
Boacher*8  Ma&na  in  the  Heart;  79th 

to  150th  Psalm,  cr.  8to.  7s.  6<L 
Bmdbury  on  the  Security  and  Mana- 

fiictnre  of  Bank  Motes,  4to.  5s. 
Bremer*8  Hertha,  translated  by  Mary 

Howitt,  post  8T0.  7b.  6d.  cloth. 
Butler «  Fii'teen  Sermons  Preached  at 

the  Rolls  Chapel,  8ro.  9s.  cloth. 
Buobnry  8  Snminer  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope, 2  vols,  post  Svo.  Sis.  clotk 
Candliah's   Christian   Sacrifice,  royal 

18nK>.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 
Cassell's  Lessons  in    Italian,  by  C. 

Tauseuan,  M.D.,  I2mo.  3s.  sewed. 
Chalmers'  Select  Works,  Vol.  VIIL: 

Theology,  VoL  II ,  cr.  Svo.  6s.  cL 
Chspman's  History  of  Gustayns  Adol- 

phus  and  30  Years'  War,  12s.  6d. 
Cockbom  (Lord),  Memorials  of  his 

Time,  Svo.  14s.  cloth. 
Coroford's  Mibsionary  Beminificences, 

fcp.  Svo.  2s.  cloth. 
Creative  Week,  fcp.  Svo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 
Dc  Girardin's  Stories  of  an  Old  Maid, 

Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
De  Vcrc*B  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book 

of  Nature,  iUustrated,  38.  6d.  cloth. 
Excelsior,  Vol  V.,  cr.  Svo.  4e.  cloth. 
Fergusson's   America    by  Biver  and 

Bail,  Svo.  148.  cloth, 
l^'lcmish  Interiors,  by  Author  of  "  A 

Glance  Behind  the  Grilles,"  7s.  6d. 
Grettons  Scripture  Witness  to  Jesus 

Christ  as  Son  of  God,  3s.  6d. 
Grierson's  Heaven  on  Earth,  fcp.  Svo. 

38.  6d.  cloth. 
Gurney's  (Priscilla)  Memoirs,  edited 

by  S.  Corder,  cr.  Svo.  68.  cloth. 
Hall's  Sacrifice;  or,  Pardon  and  Purity 

through  the  Cross,  2s.  6d. 
Handbook    of    Court,    Peerage,    and 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1856,  58. 
Hardcastle's   Genealogical  Text-Book 

of  British  History,  ISmo.  2s. 
Haxthausen's  Russian  Empire,  trans~ 
lated  by  Farie,  2  vole.  289.  cloth. 


Hibberd*s  Epitome  of  the  War,  k^ 

Svo.  Ss.  6d.  doth. 
HilTs  Tiavela  in  the  Sandwich  uii 

Society  Ishwds,  lOs.  6d.  doth. 
Homeii  Ilias^  ex  recognilione  GiilieliDi 

Bindorfii,  Svo.  5s.  6d.  bds. 
How    a  Penny  became  a  Thoosiod 

Pounds,  12mo.  Is.  cloth. 
Hoi's  Modem    Bomanism,  fiep.  Sm 

Is.  6d.  doth. 
Human  Nature  Considered  in  its  CoT^ 

nanted  Belations  to  God,  5s. 
In  Honorem— Songs  of  the  Brave,  a. 

Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth  gilt. 
Isabelle's  Snrfaiz  CavaHer,  8vo.  lOi 

6d.  cloth. 
Jennings'  Social  Ddosions  Conceinisg 

Wealth  and  Want,  4s.  dotL 
Eidd's  Treatises  (xi  Songbirds,  Yds. 

I  to  v.,  12mo.  Is.  each,  sewed. 
Lamp  of  Life,  fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cIotL 
Macka/s  Songs  for  Music,  fcp.  8to» 

Is.  sewed. 
Martell's  Piindples  of  Form  in  Omi- 

mentsl  Art,  12mo.  Is.  sewed. 
Monro's  SacredAllegories,  £cp.8  vo.  9sxL 
Moulton's    Bible   Poems  and  Lyrics, 

12mo.  3s.  fid.  cloth. 
Muir's  Discourses  in  Scottish  Charcb, 

Crown  Court,  7s.  cloth. 
Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  the 

Peninsula,  Put  I.,  cr.  8vo.  5s. 
Neals    Moral    ConcordanceB    of  St. 

Anthony  of  Padua,  cr.  Svo.  3s. 
Peacock's  Headlong  HalLjuad  Kight< 

mare  Abbey,  fcp.  Svo.  Is.  boards. 
Phillimore's   Parochial    Sermons,  cr. 

Svo.  fis.  cloth. 
Place's  Catechism  of  Music,  fcp.  Sfo* 

Is.  6d.  cloth. 
Prince's  Glunpse  of  the  Wonders  of 

Creation,  12mo.  4s.  doth. 
There  is  no  such  Thing  as  a  Trifle, 

square,  38.  cloth. 
Traveller's  Library:  Fuller's  Life  and 

Genius,  by  Sogers,  2s.  sewed. 
Weeds  from  the  Isis,  by  a  Few  Ox- 
onians, fcp.  Svo.  2s.  fid.  cloth. 
Westwood's    Foxglove    Belle,    12in^ 

28.  fid.  cloth, 
Wilkins's        "  Threescore-Years-and- 

Ten,"  fcp.  Svo.  Ss.  fid.  doth. 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Author  of"  The  Art  of  Eeasofdng,''  "  EUmemU  of  Rhetoric^  fo. 

"  Lejlening  is  like  a  river,  whose  source,  being  far  in  the  land, 
is,  at  its  first  rise,  small  and  easily  viewed ;  but  still,  as  you  pro- 
ceed, it  ffapes  with  a  wider  bank,-7-not  without  pleasure  and 
delightful  windings,  while  it  is,  on  both  sides,  set  with  trees  and 
the  beauties  of  several  flovi  ers, — but  still,  the  further  you  follow 
it,  the  deeper  and  the  broader  it  is ;  till,  at  last,  it  empties  itself 
into  the  unfathomable  ocean ;  there  you  see  more  water,  but  no 
shore—no  end  of  that  fluid  expanse."  So  writeth  Owen  Feltham. 
And  it  is  even  as  he  says.  Knowledge  is  the  river-course  along 
which  we  voyage  out  towards  the  Infinite.  Can  we  construct  a 
chart  which  may  make  the  navigation  thereof  possible — ^be  a 
guide  throuffh  its  turnings  and  windings — be  a  monitor  regard- 
ing the  shoals,  quicksands,  reefs,  tide-currents,  and  whirlpools  in 
its  channel — ^be  a  directory  to  the  various  topics  of  interest  on 
its  banks,  and  lead  the  barque  of  thought  in  safety  into  "  the  vast 
ocean  of  Truth  "  P  We  dare  not  answer.  Yea !  to  the  query ;  and 
yet  we  would  fain  attempt  some  slight  tracings  which  may,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  aid  the  young  adventurer  in  his  progress  along 
that  river  which  "  labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  sevum." 

Study  is  mental  labour — ^the  voluntary  exertion  of  the  power 
of  thought  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  for  the  develop- 
ment 01  the  intellect.  Knowledge  is  a  Sniit  culturable  to  per- 
fection only  by  patient,  continuous,  persistent  work — a  treasure 
Hdden  by  the  All-wise  under  the  surface  of  phenomena ;  Study 
is  the  "  open  Sesame,"  on  the  right  use  of  which  the  ajfparent 
uncloses  and  reveals  the  real,-^ 

**A  solemn  council  held  within, 
Of  man's  best  understanding  faculties.'' 

The  economization  of  time  and  labour  in  study  has  been  an 
object  of  solicitude  among  aU  earnest  truth-seekers ;  and  hence 
We  resulted  those  various  methodologies  by  which  men  have 
endeavoured  to  simplify  and  abbreviate  the  processes  of  thought 
^t  are  requisite  to  ''  wring  some  bright  truth  from  its  prison." 

These  systems  of  investigation  have,  for  liie  most  part,  been 
constmcted  more  with  reference  to  the  attainment  oi  objective 
^o^edge  than  the  government  and  direction  of  the  subjective 
P^n^ptivities  which  must  be  employed  in  the  discovery,  correla- 
tion, and  expression  of  all  l^ose  truths  which  coa  be  dinerentiated 
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hf  any  means  whatever  from  the  indiTidnal  Ego.  ^  Something 
different  from  this — something  whose  chief  and  special  aim  shaU 
be  the  education  of  the  inteUectual  nature  of  the  thinker— the 
placine  of  the  mind  itself  in  the  true  and  proper  relation  which 
it  ought  to  have  while  engaged  in  the  attainment  of  objective 
truth — seems  to  us  to  be  required.  To  show  how  the  pri- 
mordial appetency  of  the  mind**the  uneasiness  of  curiosity — ^the 
tendency  of  the  mtelligence  to  assimilate  all  things  to  and  in- 
corporate them  with  itself,  may,  instead  of  being  permitted  to 
exist  as  a  yague,  instinctive  restlessness,  become  progressive 
and  unitive,  receptive,  evolutive,  and  methodical — an  ever-wakinc 
activity— appears  to  be  a  desideratum  in  the  literature  of  self- 
culture.  The  materials,  indeed,  exist  plenteously  enough,  but 
far  and  widely  scattered ;  and  nowhere  (so  far  as  our  memoir 
serves  us)  have  they  been  collected,  concatenated,  or  arranged 
into  a  system  having  for  its  express  and  determinate  purpose  the 
direction,  guidance,  development  of  the  mind  itself  m  me  pro- 
cesses of  personal  education;  that  is  to  say,  having  as  its 
all-paramount  aim  the  growth  of  the  soul  ratner  than  the  ac- 
quirement of  items  of  knowledge — ^the  healthy  activity  of  a 
tninking  being  rather  than  the  accumulative  agglomeration  of 
mere  learning.  To  the  task  of  constructing  such  a  system  we 
now  set  ourselves.  Success  does  not  ahrays  smile  on  the 
endeavours  of  innovators,  and  she  may  not  even  deign  to  en- 
courage bur  present  effort.  In  making  the  attempt  we  shall, 
however,  have  done  our  duty,  and  that,  with  us,  is  the  completely 
decisive  consideration. 

For  brevity's  sake  we  shall  throw  our  present  prelection  into 
the  dosmatic  form,  and  somewhat  sententiously  enounce  those 
principes  which,  we  believe,  constitute  the  prime  elements  in  a 
useful  "  Logic  of  Study." 

Study  is  the  aim-governed  exercise  of  vital  thought. 

The  chief  end  of  study  is  the  ^owth  of  the  intellect,  through 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  science,  truth. 

Jhe  mtellect  ffrows,  not  by  the  accretion  of  knowledge  to  itself, 
but  by  a  vital  assimilation  of  phenomena,  of  any  kind,  with  itself, 
and  an  absorption  of  these  into  the  ideative  functions  of  the  Ego. 

The  Ego  is  personal,  unitive,  self-identiative. 

Thesie  tiiree  qualities  constitute  an  organication* 

Every  organuation,  material  or  immaterial,  exerts  oertain 
powers,  and  effects,  or  labours  to  effect,  some  certain  end  or  ends. 

Whatever  other  purposes  may  be  accomplished  in  the  eonrse 
of  thesis  exertions,  the  primary  aim  of  each  organization  is  the 
perfeotionment,  as  far  as  pMsible,  of  its  own  peculiar  nature. 

The  attainment  of  true  wisdom  is  the  chief  element  in  the  per- 
feotionment of  the  human  mind  (the  Ego). 

True  wisdcmi  is  the  result  of  the  ezertiosi  of  the  powen  of 
thooghiin  aooordance  with  the  laws  whioh  regulate  their  pxooesaes. 
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The  laws  which  regulate  the  processes  of  the  intelleotual 
powers  in  the  endeayour  to  attain  Ixue  wisdom  constitute  natural 
logic. 

These  laws,  when  thou£[ht  out  as  objects  of  consciousness  by 
any  one,  and  expressed  in  language,  so  that  they  may  more 
readily  become  the  objects  of  consciousness  in  or  to  othersi  con« 
stitute  a  system  of  logic 

A  system  of  loffic  specially  framed  for  the  guidance  of  the 
mind  in  study  womd  form  a  logic  of  study. 

A  eauae  is  that  which  satisfactorily  accounts  for  tHe  existeoce 
of  any  phenomenon,  a«  «^  m,  in  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  th0  mind. 
in  considering  it  is  concerned. 

A  law  is  that  which,  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  the  mind  in  con* 
sidering  it  is  concerned,  satis&ctorily  accounts  for  the  invariable 
order  and  the  regular  and  determined  relationships  of  phenomena 
with  each  other. 

The  nature  of  the  humsn  mind  in  itself  1(that  is  to  say,  the 
mode  in  which  the  mind  is  constituted  to  operate  in  thinking) 
gives  the  primordial  elements  of  logic— laws  of  thought. 

These  laws  come  into  operation  only  at  the  impulses  of 
adequate  causes,  of  whatever  kind. 

Aooording  to  the  kind  of  causes  by  which  the  mind  is  set  think-i 
ing,  so  if  tM  specLes  of  concepts  to  which  the  miiid  gives  form« 

The  primitive  causes  of  thought,  vis.,  the  kosmos  and  the  ooa« 
Bciousness,  may  be  regarded  as  effective  in  {nroducing — 1st,  Con* 
oepts  of  exterior,  sense*given  phenomena ;  or-^^d.  Concepts  of 
interior,  self-possessed,  and  reason-given  phenomena.* 
The  former  is  chronoloffically  the  earlier;  the  latter  is  logicall^f^so. 
So  soon  as  phenomena  nave  nresented  themselves  with  suf&oisftt 
frequency  or  mipressivoness,  tne  ideaUvo  &culty  of  the  mind  be- 
comes consciously  active. 
Conscious  mental  activity  is  thought* 

The  determination  of  the  matter  and  aim  of  thought  by  the 
will  is  study. 

Thought,  consoioasly  and  volnntarilj^  pursued,  begins  with  the 
observation  of  facts,  either  external  o»  interior. 

Observatum  may  be  either  passive  or  etetive.  It  is  the  former^ 
when  impressions  are  received  from  facts,  as  they  circle  round  or 
in  oar  life,  without  any  conscious  attemnt  on  our  parts  to  detain 
them  for  investigation,  to  influence  the  ireqaencv  of  theur  retnnit 
or  to  alter  the  conditions,  circumstances,  or  modes  in  which  they 
^wia.  It  is  the  latter,  when  we  consciously  retain,  inspect,  and 
^^oxk  upon  them«->when  we  place  ourselves  in  ciroumstaaoes  te 
secure  their  recurrenoe,  or  set  in  operation  means  or  Mpeneies  bw 
^^uok  we  arrange,  control,  or  vary  them^  in  accordince  with 
>^  firsthouffJU  (prudem  fumttio)  in  the  investigation  of  which 
^  intellect  is  employed. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  mere  being  observation  is  paBsirek 
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The  supreme  laws  relating  to  tlie  right  use  of  tliis  primitiye, 
spontaneoos  percipiency  are— 

Ist.  Be  careftd  in  noting  exactly  (a),  the  fact  itself;  (b),  the 
particulars  of  which  it  consists ;  (c),  those  facts  antecedent,  con- 
comitant, or  subsequent,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  related. 

2nd.  Be  careful  to  retain  and  record  in  the  memoiy  an  exact 
and  faithful  notion  of  the  fact,  (a),  as  a  whole,  and  (b),  in  its 
several  parts ;  in  other  words,  let  the  thought  contain  nothing 
that  is  not,  aud  omit  nothing  that  is,  given  in  the^oc^. 

3rd.  Be  careM  to  distinguish  between  the  matter  of  fact  and 
Reform  it  assumes  in  the  several  processes  of  thoue^ht. 

Gjie  matter  of  any  fact  is  the  wnole  aggregate  of  the  various 
ideas  which,  when  united,  compose  it ;  its  firm  is  the  manner  or 
mode  in  which  the  miad  arranges,  associates,  or  thinks  of  it. 
The  former  c/enotes ;  the  latter  ooTtnotes. 

In  the  subsequent  stages  of  bein^  (i,  e.,  when  the  investigative 
processes  of  thought  begm)  observation  is  active  and  experimental. 

Active,  experimental  observation  does  not  supersede  the  spon- 
taneous exercises  of  sense  and  consciousness,  but  is  rather  super- 
added thereunto  for  the  attainment  of  higher  ends,  viz.,  the 
actualization  of  reasoning  thought. 

"  The  aim  or  purpose  which  presides  over  the  processes  of  active 
observation  is,  in  general,  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of 
causative,  concomitant,  and  illatively  consequent  facts ;  t .  e.,  the 
formation  or  development  of  science. 

The  object  of  search  (i.  e,,  the  study)  being  settled,  the  supreme 
canons  of  active  observation  are  as  under ;  viz.,— 

1st.  Separate  and  disentangle,  in  thought,  each  attribute  of  the 
given  fact  or  facts  from  aU  the  other  attributes. 
'    2nd.  Distinguish  between  those  attributes  which  pre-exist  and 
are  causative,  co-exist  and  are  concomitant,  post-exist  and  are 
consequent,  persist  and  are  continuous,  &c. 

3rd.  Determine  which  of  the  particular  qualities,  &c.,  con- 
tained in  any  idea,  representative  of  a  fact,  is  connected  with  the 
topic  of  study ;  in  other  words,  realize  in  the  mind  what  quality 
or  qualities  determine  the  character  of  the  ^ven  fact  or  facts,  in 
so  &r  as  regards  the  particular  study  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

4th.  When  the  intellect  holds  simultaneously  before  its  per- 
ceptive faculties  more  than  one  fact  of  a  similar,  or  supposedly 
similar  kind,  distin^ish  between  those  ideas  which  are  co- 
inclusive  (i.  e,,  identical,  similar,  or  analogous)  and  co-exclusive 
(».  e.,  diverse,  unlike,  or  heterogeneous),  as  weU  as  those  which 
are  precedent  and  sequent  in  time,  space,  or  causative  agency, 
and  fttdsequent  or  «nsequent  in  the  same  states. 

6th.  These  inclusions  and  exclusions  should  be  made  in  simple 
and  faithM  agreement  with  the  laws  of  the  associative  faculties, 
viz.,  likeness,  contrast,  succession,  and  contiguity.  (See  '*  Art  of 
Eeasoning;,"  chap,  xx.) 
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6th.  Classify  together,  in  thought,  such  facts  as,  being  inclnded 
in  the  specific  observations  made,  coincide  in  producing  any  one 
idea,  or  more  ideas  than  one,  that  impress  the  associatiye  faculties 
similarly. 

7th.  Multiply,  repeat,  and  revise  those  observations  vhich 
hare  been  reduced  to  classification,  that  the  chances  of  error 
may  be  lessened  by  the  increase  of  the  means  of  detecting  error. 

8th.  Eegulate  every  instance  of  classification  by  the  presiding 
purpose  of  the  given  study. 

Classification  may  be  either  (1)  natural,  i.e.,  as  the  facts 
appear  in  the  spontaneous  operations  of  observation,  (2)  scientific, 
i.  e.,  as  the  facts  appear  in  the  aim-governed,  invented,  or  ar- 
ranged experience  of  active  observation,  or  (3)  artificial,  i,  e.,  in 
accordance  with  some  presiding  but  non-scientific  purpose. 

Classification  is  unitive  in  ite  main  purpose,  and  governed  in 
the  logical  sphere  by  the  forms  indicated  by  the  words  genus, 
species,  difference,  property,  and  accident.  (See  **  Art  of  Biason- 
ing,   chap,  xni.) 

Genus  identifies  several  distinct  facts  (i,  e,,  phenomena)  under 
one  idea  of  form,  quality,  or  law,  by  which  they  are  unified, 
systematized,  and  marked  by  and  in  the  intellect. 

Species  is  the  identification  of  classes  of  facts  or  phenomena 
into  a  sub-unity  having  similarity  of  constitution,  organization, 
&c.,  as  the  cardinal  idea  which  colligates  them.  The  number  of 
the  points  of  identity  diminish  as  the  mind  mounts  from  species 
to  genera,  and  vice  vers  A, 

IHfference  contrasts  and  distinguishes  species;  it  is  ^^ point  in 
which  identity  ceases  and  specific  characterization  begins. 

Property  is  any  single  quality  implied  in  and  springing  from 
the  difference. 

Accidents  are  all  other  qualities  by  which  individual  facts  are 
distingaished  from  each  other.  They  are  separable  from  the 
species,  but  inseparable  from  some  particular  individuals  thereof. 

When  matters  of  fact  have  been  subjected  to  the  foregoing 
processes,  they  become  amenable  to  a  new  series  of  mentu 
operations,  the  consideration  of  which,  together  with  their  ex- 
emplification, we  must  defer  till  another  time. 


Chahacteb  of  Hobbes. — ^He  was  frank,  civil,  and  communi- 
cative of  what  he  knew,  a  good  friend,  a  good  relation,  charitable 
to  the  poor,  a  great  observer  of  equity,  and  had  no  desire  of 
gathering  wealtn.  "  This  last  quali^,"  says  Bayle,  "  is  a  favour- 
able prejudice  for  the  goodness  of  his  life.  For  a  man  who  had 
lived  so  long  (till  ninety-one),  his  reading  was  inconsiderable. 
He  said  himself,  if  he  had  bestowed  so  much  time  on  reading 
as  other  men  of  letters,  he  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
theyl 
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DOES  GEOLOGY  CONFIRM  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT 

OF  CREATION  P 

KEGATITK  JUmCLE.— I. 

"  Ab  to  the  particalar  form  in  which  the  descriptive  nanatire  of  creatioo  is 
coQvejed,  we  merelj  a&tm  that  it  ccumot  be  History — it  maj  be  VoeXrf^ — 
Re9.  Baden  Powell, 

Tn  book  of  Generis,  whiob  oontains  the  Moeaio  aooount  of 
the  creatioii,  we  hwre  ererj  Teason  to  belieye,  was  compiled  bjr 
Moses  horn,  other  sad  older  memorisls,  which,  he  srni^ed  sad 
connected  under  the  diyine  inspiration.  To  deny  this  ini^iration 
of  Moses  is  to  throw  discredit  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  whole 
BiMe ;  and  to  deny  the  teachings  of  geology  is  to  close  our  ears 
to  all  reasoning  and  onr  eyes  to  all  ^Tsioal  facts.  The  works 
and  the  words  of  God  mnst  necessarily  partake  of  the  same, 
Qoalities;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  opposed  to  each  other. 
!Bat  if  the  one  should  seemingly  militate  against  the  other,  the 
£uilt  mnst  be  oar  own ;  either  oar  geologictl  facts  are  erroneous, 
or  our  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  incorrect.  Does  the  book 
of  Nature,  as  unfolded  to  us  by  ffeological  researches,  contain 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  Book  of  Beyela- 
tion  P  We  say,  No !  The  Bible  was  given  to  nian  to  teach  him 
spiritual  things,  concerning  his  future  state,  and  to  point  out  to 
him  the  unchangeableness  of  God*8  love  for  his  soui ;  it  is  "  ex- 
clusively the  history  of  the  dealings  of  God  towards  men."  It 
was  never  intended  to  be  the  means  of  communicating  to  man- 
kind the  knowledge  of  physicid  truths ;  hence  physical  facts  are 
therein  spoken  of  in  common  phraseology,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  current  amongst  the  Hebrews  in  respect  to 
natural  phUosophv.  The  book  of  nature,  and  not  the  Bible, 
contains  the  revelation  of  physical  causes ;  it  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  Gt>d  to  unfold  at  once  to  man  the  knowledge  of  the  Jaws 
which  regulate  the  universe,  or  of  the  phvsical  construction  of 
tiie  globe  he  inhabits ;  these  were  left  for  him  to  discover  from 
oth^  sources.  The  book  of  GtxL's  works,  which  in  our  day  has 
received  the  attention  of  men  of  science  in  all  countries,  who 
have  succeeded  in  discovering  its  hidden  mysteries,  does  not  in- 
validate, in  any  one  point,  the  book  of  His  Word,  viewed  in  a 
proper  light,  although  it  conteins  much  that  is  directly  contra- 
dictory to  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  as  generally  interpreted 
and  taught— the  teaching  of  our  Sunday  schools  bemg,  thkt  the 
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imiverae  waa  broturht  into  existenoa  hj  the  Almifl^ty  six  thousand 
years  ago,  and  within  the  period  of  six  dajn.  The  oatechism  of 
the  Cjhurch  of  Scotland  defined  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation 
to  mean  that  "  God  made  all  things  of  nothing  in  six  days,"  six 
thousand  ^ears  ago.  Adopting  these  definitions,  we  luiTe  no 
hesitation  m  sajing  that  the  Mosaic  aoconnt  of  creation  is  dlreotly 
opposed  to  the  dUooreries  of  geological  science. 

&eologLcal  researches  ha^e  brought  to  light  many  facts,  in 
respect  to  the  early  periods  of  the  earth's  nistory,  which  are 
plainljT  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  was  oyer  meant  to  be  a  circnmstantial  account  of  the 
creation.    Geology  informs  us  that  the  earth  has  undergone 
innumerable  changes,  and  that  it  has  been  the  seat  of  organic 
life  for  millions  of  jrears.    E^ery  portion  of  its  surfiwe  (with» 
perhi^»B»  a  few  exceptions)  has  been  many  timeB  in  succession  th* 
bottom  of  ihe  sea  and  the  site  of  animal  and  Tegetable  life.    The 
time  occupied  by  these  changes  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
homan  mind  to  compute,  and  to  which  the  period  of  six  thousand 
years  is  but  as  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  seashore.    The  Tarious 
strata  which  form  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  embedded  fossils,  the  petrifi^  remains  of  what  was  once 
organic  life ;  these  are  incontestible  cTidences  that  the  earth  was 
w>t  csreated  within  six  days,  since  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
formation  alone  of  the  strata  which  lie  nearest  the  surface  must 
have  taken  millions  of  years.    The  great  periods  of  change, 
daring  which  the  earth's  surface  underwent  man^  important 
modifications,  are  distinctly  marked  and  characterized  oy  the 
imbedded  fossils;  they  inform  us  that,  during  these  changes, 
whole  groups  of  animals  were  successively  created  and  obliterated: 
in  no  case  do  we  find  any  pre-existing  species  re*created,  each 
form  of  animal  life  being  adapted  to  the  physical  state  of  the 
earth's  surface  at  the  time  they  were  produced.   These  operations 
were  niany  times  repeated  before  the  existing  animals  were 
formed.    Thousands  of  ^ears  must  have  elapscSl  between  each. 
nu>dification  of  animal  hfe ;  wherefore  it  is  impossible  that  our 
«tf th  has  only  existed  six  thousand  years,  or  that  it  was  created 
m  six  days ;  hence  geology  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  Mosaic 
aooount  of  creation  as  interpreted  to  our  rising  generations,  who 
are  taught  to  hold  it  fast  in  its  literal  sense  as  a  historical  troth 
^-^  an  article  of  faith. 

Tonung  to  S.  B.  A.'s  article,  we  find  that  he  belieres  ''  that 
geology  affords  the  fiiUest  confirmation  of  tiie  Mosaic  record," 
yet  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  difierent  interpretation  of 
^  record  to  that  generally  received.  Does  he  suoeeed,  even  by 
thiu  '*  bending  "  the  word  of  God,  in  establishing  his  views  P  We 
Bay  not,  and  proposepointing  out  the  most  glaring  inoonsisteneies, 
whioh  are  amply  sumcient  for  our  purpose»  without  desosnding  to 
laiaute  details. 
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1.  Aoeording  to  S.  !R.  A.,  the  ''days"  in  whick  Moses  de- 
scribes the  creation  to  hare  been  accomplished  are  to  be  tinder- 
stood  as  periods  of  inde&iite  extent.  It  is  true,  the  word  *'  day  " 
is  often  used  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  always  meta/phoricaUv : 
as,  ''the  day  of  salTation."  Millions  of  days  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  geological  requirements ;  but  such  a  stretch 
of  meaning  is  hardly  allowable  in  figurative  language,  much  less 
so  in  this  case,  where  ordinary  phraseology  is  used  thromghout. 
Besides,  the  concluding  formula,  **  And  evening  was,  and  morn- 
ing was,  day  one,"  and  so  throughout  the  series,  necessitates  our 
yiewine  the  days  referred  to  as  being  of  ordinary  length,  other- 
wise winai  purpose  does  the  formub  serve  in  the  narrative  P 
Perhaps  S.  £..  A.  supposes  the  indefinite  periods  were  divided 
into  periods  of  light  and  darkness,  and  to  produce  which  the 
earth  took  thousands  of  years  to  revolve  on  its  axis  instead  of 
the  usual  space  of  twenty-four  hours !  Such  an  idea  appears  to 
us  quite  preposterous. 

2.-  The  succession  of  strata,  with  their  corresponding  organic 
remains,  certainly  bear  some  relation  to  the  various  operations 
of  the  divine  power  as  laid  down  in  Genesis ;  but,  when  carefully 
examined,  we  find  many  contradictory  facts,  the  correspondence 
being  only  superficial. 

3.  "In  the  second  and  third  days  the  waters  were  divided, 
and  the  dry  land  appeared."  G«olo^  informs  us  that  there 
must  have  been  several  distinct  creations ;  that  the  division  of 
the  earth's  surface  into  land  and  water  has  been  varied  many 
times ;  that  the  earth  was  never  entirely  covered  with  water,  ana 
that  the  existing  division  of  its  surffice  into  land  and  water  took 
place  immediately  before  the  creation  of  the  existing  races  of 
animals.  "  The  earlier  azoic  strata  bear  evident  marks  of  the 
action  of  water,  being  formed  by  crystallization  in  the  primitive 
oceans."  This  is  certainly  true ;  but  it  also  proves  that  dry  land 
existed  contemporaneously,  for  the  materiiJs  composing  them 
are  evidently  tne  washing  down  of  the  particles  worn  oflT  the 
surface  of  the  ex^sed  land. 

4.  "  On  the  third  day  also  vegetation  was  introduced."  €reo- 
logy  teaches  us  that  animal  and  vegetable  hfe  were  contempo- 
raneous ;  in  fact,  the  earliest  forms  of  life  are  not  plants  but 
animals.  We  do  not,  however,  desire  to  lay  much  stress  on  this, 
since  the  vegetable  fibre  of  the  early  plants  might  have  been 
more  destructible  than  the  osseous  structure  of  the  animals. 

5.  "  Of  the  creation  or  appointment  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  on  the  fourth  day,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  confirma- 
tion in  the  rocks ;  but  we  know  well  from  other  sources  that 
light  is  necessary  for  organic  life,  and  that  it  would  naturally 
precede  the  creation  of  ammals  and  man."  Very  true,  S.  Kr.  A. ! 
but  is  not  light  as  essential  to  vegetable  lifeP  Have  you  not 
placed  yourself  on  the  hofns  of  a  dilemma  P    Is  it  not  well 
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known  that  light  is  eyen  mwre  necessary  to  yegetable  than  ani- 
mal life  P  Is  S.  S*.  A.  aware  that  horses  are  o^en  born  in  coal 
mines,  lire  there  all  their  lives,  and  die  at  a  good  old  age, 
without  ever  having  seen  any  other  light  than  that  proceeding 
from  a  collier's  lamp  P  Would  an  oak  tree  grow  under  like  cir- 
cumstances P  How  can  S.  E.  A.,  believing  that  the  existence  of 
the  sun  was  necessary  for  animal  life,  reconcile  his  views  of  the 
earth  being  clothed  with  trees  and  vegetable  life  before  the  pre- 
sence and  the  operations  of  that  luminary  P  He  must  have 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  innumerable  miracles  of  an  as- 
tounding magnitude  to  help  himself  out  of  the  difficidty !  To 
iiae  his  own  words ; — "  Would,  we  ask,  such  a  procedure  be  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  mode  of  Gk)d's  dealings  P  Does  he 
manifest  his  power  and  wisdom  by  sudden  and  wanton  dis- 
plays P"  No!  The  Creator  rules  the  universe  according  to  a 
PLAN,  and  has  never  needlessly  had  resort  to  miracles. 

6.  "  On  the  fifth  day  were  produced  the  lower  tribes  of  ani- 
mals,"— "  on  the  sixth  day  were  created  mammals  and  man," — 
"and  here  we  have  a  beautiful  confirmation  of  the  biblical 
.account."  You  are  rather  too  sanguine,  S.  E.  A.  We  find 
traces  of  existing  quadrupeds  in  those  strata  which  first  crntain 
fossils  of  the  reptiles  and  birds  at  present  in  existence,  thus 
proving  that  the  entire  present  races  of  animal  life  were  created 
at  the  same  great  period  of  change. 

7.  "  And  what  more  fitted  to  occupy  the  divine  mind  during 
the  period  of  rest  than  the  plan  of  redemption  P  "  So  S.  E.  A. 
ascribes  to  the  Almighty  the  attribute  of  resting !  The  verse  of 
G^enesis  thus  endorsed  by  him  unequivocally  implies  fatigue  to 
the  Creator ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  reason  and  revelation  to 
ascribe  to  Him  who  "  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  "  (Isa.  xl.  28), 
anything  like  cessation  from  action,  for  our  Saviour  said,  "  My 
leather  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  John  v.  17. 

8.  "  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast 
of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them  unto 
Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them."  "And  Adam  gave 
^mes  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast 
of  the  field,"  Gen.  ii.  19,  20.  The  garden  of  Eden  was  situated 
^Q  the  temperate  zone  ;•— how  could  animals,  then,  formed  and 
adapted  to  live  in  the  coldest  or  the  hottest  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  have  lived  even  for  a  short  time  in  a  climate  totally  at 
variance  with  their  natural  wants  P  After  they  had  been  named, 
how  did  they  find  their  way  to  the  climes  suitable  to  their  bodily 
Btractore  P  How  did  those  animals  which  can  exist  alone  in  the 
'^gions  of  eternal  cold  succeed  in  getting  to  the  arctic  zone  P 

^'  '*  And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  bnng  forth  abundantly  the 
moving  creature  thiat  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
^arth  m  the  open  firmament  of  heaven,"  Gen.  i.  20.  How  can 
tluB  statement  be  reconciled  with  that  contained  in  the  19th 
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v«ne  of  the  aeoond  chapter  before  quoted?  In  the  oixe  ease 
water  is  laid  to  haye  brought  forth  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  in  the 
other  the  ground  is  given  as  the  sooroe  whence  they  sprang. 
How  can  S.  B.  A.  ezphun  the  reason  of  those  hostile  statements  F 
Which  is  the  correct  one  P 

10.  It  is  said  that  Adam  ^ve  names  to  all  cattle  and  fowls 
and  ever^  beast.  Greology  mforms  us  that  there  had  existed 
whole  classes  of  animals  much  had  become  extinct  before.  Adam 
was  created;  hence  he  could  not  haye  named  all  and  every 
creature. 

11.  '*  And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold, 
it  was  very  good."  This  signifies  that  the  Lord  was  pleased 
with  his  workmanship-*-that  he  possessed  the  feelings  of  an 
artist,  who,  after  executing  his  first  great  work,  admires  its 
beauties,  and  is  eratified  to  find  that  he  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing what  he  nad  desired.  Such  a  preposterous  idea  aa  to 
anppoee  that  the  Creator  was  uncertain  of  his  success  is,  to  say 
the^  least  of  it,  not  ocmBcmant  with  our  yiews  in  respect  to  the 
divine  wisdom. 

12.  "  Species  after  species  were  exterminated,  but  each  wv 
•uooeeded  by  another."  Surely  the  Mosaic  record  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  literal  account  of  the  creation,  since  it  gives  us 
not  the  least  intimation  of  these  distinctive  changes,  which 
S.  S*.  A.  admits  to  have  taken  place.  Why  should  the  Mosaic 
narrative  not  only  carefully  conceal  all  reference  to  the  vegetable 
ruin  and  animal  death  which  preceded  the  existence  of  man,  but 
also  leave  us  to  infer  that  death  first  entered  the  world  after  the 
fall  of  Adam  P 

Having  shown  that  there  are  vast  discrepancies  between  the 
teaching  of  geology  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  even 
as  interpreted  by  S.  B.  A.,  it  remains  for  us  to  explain  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  record. 

The  theological  odium  directed  against  the  Copemican  system 
of  astronomy  in  former  times  should  teach  us  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  frame  a  system  of  philosophy  out  of  the  Bible.  The 
fulminations  which  emanated  from  the  Vatican  were  certainly  not 
more  foolish  than  many  of  the  opinions  at  present  promulgated  in 
respect  to  science  in  connection  with  the  JBible.  The  oppressors 
of  Galileo  were  equally  justified  in  supposing  that  the  scriptures 
spoke  of  the  earth  as  being  fixed,  with  the  sun  revolving  round 
it,  as  those  who  now  contend  for  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  Book  of  Bevelation  refers  entirdy  to  the 
moral  government  of  man ;  it  treats  solely  of  relieious  subjects, 
and  was  never  intended  to  be  a  handbook  of  geology  or  a  com- 
pendiimi  of  astronomy.  If  this  definition  be  denied,  we  must 
impute  error  to  the  divine  inspiration,  deny  the  authenticity  of 
the  Bible,  or  suppose  to  be  physicidly  correct  the  declarations 
therein  made  conoeming  the  entire  universe,  however  oontraiy  to 
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all  fketf,  all  Mxalog^,  and  all  reasoning.    In  the  book  of  Job  we 

hare  an  aocoant  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  equally  desernn^ 

of  being  considered  as  a  literal  history  as  that  in  the  book  of 

Genesis.    ''  The  Lord  answered  Job  oat  of  the  whirlwind,  and 

said, . . .  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 

earth  P  declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding.    Who  hath  laid  the 

measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowestP  or  who  hath  stretched  the 

line  upon  it  ?    Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened  P 

or  who  laid  the  corner  stone  thereof;  when  the  momiag  stars 

saag  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  P    Or  who 

shut  up  the  sea  with  doors,  when  it  brake  forth,  as  if  it  had 

ittoed  out  of  the  wombP"  Job  xxxTiii.     If  we  determine  to 

adhere  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  language  of  scripture, 

▼hat  frightful  consequences  must  follow— 'we  must  attribute  to 

Ood  the  mental  paasioaa  and  imperfections  of  man!    Mosea 

speaks  of  the  Creator  as  walking. and  flying,  haying  arms  and 

net,  leamingt  seeking,  improying  in  knowledge,  doubting,  ex* 

peoting,  deliberating  and  fearing.    Can  we  belieye  to  be  literally 

trae  these  degrading  terms  as  applied  to  the  Almighty  P    "  And 

it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 

griered  him  at  his  heart,"  Gen.  yi.  6.    "  And  the  Lord  repented 

of  the  eril  which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people,"  £zod.  xzxii. 

11    Hare  the  Creator  is  not  only  represented  as  repentiog  and 

grierlag  for  haying  made  man,  out  as  actually  repeating  for  in- 

tendiag  to  do  evil  I    That  these  attributes  of  the  Almighty  are 

iaUe,  scripture  ffiyes  abandant  eyidence.    **  God  is  not  a  man, 

that  he  should  lie ;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should 

repeat,"  Numb,  zxiii.  19.    "I  am  Jehoyah:  I  change  not," 

Ual.  iiL  6.    How  can  S.  B.  A.  reconcile  these  expressions  with 

the  former  ones  P    To  do  so,  he  must  concede  that  Moses,  thongh 

actiQg  uader  the  diyine  inspiration,  spoke  figuratiyely  in  thus 

Attributing  to  the  Almighty  man's  failings  and  organization. 

Thea  why  so  firmly  belieye  the  historical  character  of  the  book 

of  Gaaesis,  as  explaining  physical  phenomena  P  What  knowledge 

had  Moses  of  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  or  the  extent  of  the 

^irerseP    What  knew  he  of  astronomy  and  geology,  chemistry 

aad  physiology  P    We  ma^r  safely  conclude  that  ne  knew  no 

^re  of  these  things  than  his  contemporaries ;  it  was  not  part  of 

^e  diyiae  commission  for  him  to  communicate  physical  truths. 

^or  oould  the  .Israelites,  for  whose  especial  benefit  his  writiujjps 

were  iatended,  haye  understood  them  nad  they  been  written  in 

^J  other  than  the  common  phraseology.    It  seems  quite  ridicu- 

j^  to  suppose  that  Moaes,  if  he  intended  to  giye  a  literal 

^tenptbn  of  the  creation  of  the  uniyerse,  would  so  wrap  up  his 

Qfteaaiog  iu  doubtful  expressions  that  the  right  sense  oould  not 

>^B  tmderstood  for  three  thousand  years. 

A.9  we  belieye  in  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  we  most  allow  that 
hu  Qsoatiye  oame  iodirectly  from  God.    What  did  the  Creator 
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intend  ns  to  understand  by  itP  We  know  trom  the  New 
Testament  narratiYee,  that  (xod,  through  his  inspired  serYants,. 
adapted  and  tnmed  into  a  medium  for  the  conyejanoe  of  re- 
ligious instmction,  the  opinions  and  prejudices  current  amongst 
the  Jews  at  the  time,  tnough  highly  erroneous.  The  Saviour 
himself  adopted  this  method  of  proceeding.  As  an  example,  I 
need  only  refer  to  Matt.  xii.  27,  "  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast 
out  deyils,  by  whom  do  your  children  cast  them  out?  therefore 
they  shall  be  your  judges;"  thus  conceding,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  truthfulness  of  the  pretences  of  the  Jewish 
exorcists.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  really  had  the  power  of 
casting  out  devils  ?  Certaiidy  not ! .  This  is,  we  consider,  the 
true  Hght  whereby  to  view  the  first  portion  of  the  book  of 
Grenesis.  It  is  a  most  sublime  piece  of  composition,  embodying 
the  opinions  of  the  Jews  in  reference  to  the  cosmt^ony  of  the 
earth,  which  Moses  was  inspired  to  dress  up  in  the  garb  of 
history.  It  was  well  calculated  to  serve  the  ends  of  religious 
instruction,  having  been  designed  to  establish  amongst  the 
H^rews  the  belief  in  one  majestic  and  all-powerful  Creator,  to 
prevent  the  worship  of  false  gods  and  the  various  other  wild  and 
fanciful  forms  of  idolatry  which  ihen  prevailed;  hence  the  wis- 
dom of  introducing  in  this  manner  the  animals  and  other  objects 
therein  mentioned,  to  show  that  they  were  the  work  of  God, 
since  they  were  especially  the  objects  which  they  had  seen  wor- 
shipped amongst  the  Egyptians,  and  into  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  which  they  were  thems^ves  so  prone  to  fall.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  first  chapter  was  intended  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  a  day  of  rest.  The  reason  given  for  this  rest,  that  God  was 
fatigued  and  needed  repose,  was  evidently  a  condescension  on. the 
part  of  the  Almighty  to  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  sensual 
Israelites.  In  Deuteronomy  they  were  told  to  keep  the  sabbath 
in  remembrance  of  their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  bondage. 
This  is  another  proof  that  the  scripture  writings  were  adapta- 
tions to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
produced. 

The  earliest  narratives  of  antiquity,  amongst  all  nations,  have 
been  written  in  a  style  highly  figurative ;  they  all  incline  to  the 
character  oT poetry  rather  than  to  that  of  history.  Why  should 
we  deny  this  character  to  the  book  of  Genesis  P  Surely  not 
because  the  literal  sense  is  easily  comprehended,  otherwise  we 
should  not  have  S.  II.  A.  labouring  to  exphun  to  others  what 
he  cannot  very  well  understand  himself,  tfosephus,  the  Jewish 
historian,  says,  Moses  "spoke  some  things  wisely,  but  enig- 
maticaily  and  under  a  decent  allegory ; "  and  after  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  seventh  day  "  he  began  to  talk  philosophically.*' 

We  have  only  referred  to  the  discrepancies  between  the 
Mosaic  record  and  the  teachings  of  geology.  There  are  many 
other  considerations  which  afiect  the  Uteral  interpretation  of  the 
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book  of  Genesis.  Wliy  was  a  mark  set  upon  Cain,  to  prerent 
others  frcm.  slaying  him,  when  he  was  the  only  survivmg  de- 
scendant of  Adun  and  Ere  P    Where  did  he  get  nis  wife  P  &o. 

In  oonclnsion,  we  maintain  that  geology  does  not  confirm  the 
Mosaic  aceoont  of  creation ;  that  it  is  pa^bly  inconsistent  with, 
and  entirely  opposed  to,  the  belief  that ''  God  made  all  things 
of  nothing  in  sic  days ; "  that  even  S.  B.  A.'b  method,  of  giving 
up  the  literal  sense  of  a  portion  of  the  narratiye,  does  not  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  the  only  satisfactory  way  being  to 
consider  the  whole  as  entirely  figurative. 

BriU^fard,  Talixsin. 

APFIEMATIVB  ABTICLE. — II. 

"  By  the  word  of  God  the  heayeos  were  of  old,  and  the  earth  standing  out 
of  the  water  and  in  the  water :  wheiebj  the  world  that  then  was,  being  over- 
flowed with  water,  perished."— 2  Peter  iii.  5,  6. 

Ab  the  keynote  of  our  argument,  we  have  struck  a  Biblical 
chord.  Strike  now  the  harp  of  creation,  and  listen !  Doth  it 
not  discourse  sweet  music  to  the  foregone  strain  P  It  must.  It 
does.  Those  mighty  instruments  must  harmonize— those  instru- 
ments whose  every  utterance  breathes  praise  to  the  Contriver. 
The  great  Immutable  cannot  make  one  of  his  works  oppose 
another.  In  each  of  the  three  great  books — Creation,  Frovi- 
dence,  Eevelation — can  man  read  the  superscription  I  AM. 

A  father,  who  is  in  a  distant  land,  sends  to  his  children  a 
picture  of  himself  and  a  letter.  In  the  last  he  describes  himself 
exactly,  and  tells  his  children  whatever  he  would  have  them  do. 
In  the  picture  he  is  exactly  portrayed ;  and  if  his  children  fail 
to  catch  the  true  expression,  it  is  because  they  look  through  a 
had  light.  And  those  inner  qualities,  the  more  secret  excel- 
lencies, which  the  pictnre  fails  to  show,  are  most  closely  and 
thoroughly  delineated  in  the  letter.  As  the  picture  is  perfect, 
and  the  letter  most  true,  the  teaching  of  the  one  contradicts  not 
that  of  the  other ;  the  letter  speaks  on  topics  concerning  which 
the  picture  instructs  not,  and  the  picture  gives  its  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  letter. 

We,  the  children  of  the  mighty  God,  whom  our  eyes  see  not, 
We  snch  a  picture  and  such  a  letter — ^Nature  ana  the  Sible. 
Science  is  the  description  of  that  picture,  and  it  must  agree  with 
the  Bible.* 

There  is  agreement  between  the  science  geology  and  scrip- 
^re,  though  some  philosophers  (falsely  so  called)  have  endea- 
voured to  jar  the  eternal  harmony,  and  with  presomptuous  hands 
^  strike  forth  chords  harsh  and  discordant. 
Both  geology  and  scripture  give  us  a  glorious  history  of  the 

^  See  onr  article  on  the  ^  Unity  of  the  Human  Bace,*'  in  the  Christian 
^emy  Magaasme  for  February. 
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birth  and  ^outhhood  of  ourfflobe;  and  boiih.  agree.  This  it 
their  oombmed  teetimony :  "  £1  the  beginning  Ood  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;"  and  then  mighty  affenmes  exerted  them- 
selves  upon  this  globe ;  mighty  changes  took  place,  ail  calculated 
to  prepare  it  for  future  occupancy  by  man.  Forests  erew  into 
sombre  magnificence,  and  then  were  OTerwhelmed,  deepfy  buried, 
and  by  a  superjacent  mass  compressed  into  tracts  of  coal.  Sub- 
terranean fires  melted  the  elements  of  the  earth,  and  poured 
along  its  depth  the  veins  of  molten  metal.  Creaturea  such  as 
the  eye  of  man  has  never  seen  in  their  life  and  mightiness,  whose 
sound  was  unheard  by  human  ear,  roamed  the  pkun  and  peopled 
the  waters.  Through  long  ages  successive  creatures  were  created, 
successive  revolutions  took  place,  until  at  last  the  earth,  unfior* 
nished  outwardly,  and  comparatively  shapeless,  was  bathed  in 
the  waters  of  its  baptism,  covered  with  a  hquid  mantle  which  no 
eye  could  pierce—"  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and 
£irkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  How  long  this  lasted 
we  know  not.  At  length  it  ended ;  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  and,  bidding  them  retire,  the  earth 
appeared,  which  He  then  clothed  with  verdure,  surrounded  with 
a  transparent  atmosphere,  peopled  with  sentient  beings,  and 
prepared  for  the  immediate  habitation  of  man,  filling  it  with  all 
that  could  conduce  to  his  comfort,  delight  his  sense,  and  elevate 
his  soul. 

That  such  was  the  early  history  of  the  earth  we  believe,  because 
— I.  It  is  consistent  with  the  words  of  Scripture.  The  words  of 
Moses,  in  the  first  verse  in  Genesis,  are  indefinite,  and,  as  we 
think,  designedly  so.  He  just  mentions  that  which  was  necea- 
sary  to  disprove  the  two  pet  philoaonhies  oi  scepticism — the 
eternity  of  matter  and  the  agency  of  cnance.  He  bringa  Grod 
before  us  as  the  contriver  and  creator  of  the  universe,  and  that 
is  all.  Details  of  the  primal  construction  he  omits,  and,  aooord- 
ing  to  his  usual  custom,  relates  only  that  which  intimately  relates 
to  man.  He  also  fails  to  make  mention  of  the  subsequent 
changes  and  revolutions  which  took  place  among  the  earth's 
components,  and  merely  takes  up  the  matter  wh^  it  begins  to 
touch  upon  the  fair  history  of  man.  He  tells  man,  as  another 
proof  of  God's  greatness  as  well  as  of  his  goodness,  that  shcMrtly 
before  he  came  into  being  the  earth  was  in  a  comparatively 
chaotic  state,  but  that  He  had  repressed  the  waters,  had  madle 
the  earth  appear,  and  had  formea  from  chaos  this  deli^itM 
world,  for  the  sake  of  man.  The  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  its  befittal  for  man  he  leaves  inde- 
finite. The  Bible  was  never  meant  f<x  a  philosophical  dasi- 
book.  But  Moses  yet  allows  for  this  intervening  period.  The 
original  Hebrew  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  events  of 
the  second  verse  were  as  doedy  connected  with  that  of  the  first 
as  our  word  "  and"  leads  some  to  suppose.    We  are  left  pef- 
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fecUy  free  to  imagine  the  intervention  of  tncH  a  period  as  inffioed 
for  suJ.  those  transformations  and  derelopments,  of  which  geology 
informs  us.    And  to  this  view  of  the  matter  we  are  almost  forced 
by  other  passages  of  scripture,  such  as  that  at  the  head  of  this 
article  and  Proverbs  viii.  25 — 29.    But  these  refer  to  geological 
changes  which  must  have  taken  place  before  the  creation  of  many 
but  subsequent  (of  course)  to  the  creation  of  the  world.    Some 
intermediate  geological  period  is  therefore  required.    But  ail 
will  not  agree  with  us  in  the  statement  just  made  oonoeming  ^e 
words  of  ^eter.    Many  divines  consider  the  passage  to  refer  to 
the  Noaohian  deluge.    We  disagree  with  them,  because — (1.)  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  part  of  the 
land  which  it  should  have  covered  was  "  out  of  the  water."    (2.) 
The  Noachian  deluge  cannot  be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  then* 
existing  world,  for  it  could  not  have  produced  any  ereat  chsnge, 
being  so  gradual  and  so  gentle  Uiat  it  left  an  olive-leaf  clinging 
to  its  parent  tree.    (3.)  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
delude  of  Revelation  was  only  partial;  in  support  of  which  sup- 
position, as  it  bears  upon  our  future  argument,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  adduce  the  following  reasons.    There  was  no  need  for 
a  universal  deluge.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  no  man 
had  passed  from  the  continent  of  Asia ;  therefore,  if  that  con- 
tinent were  submerged,  nothing  more  was  requisite.    And  we 
know  that  the  Father  acts  not  wnere  need  is  not  plain.   ^*  Power 
hath  ordained  nothing  which  Economy  saw  not  needful."  Again, 
Asia  is  cup-shaped,  so  as  to  be  well  calculated  to  be  the  recep- 
tacle of  a  sudden  flood.    And  once  more,  *'  We  know  that  the 
kangaroos  and  emus  of  New  Holland,  the  llamas  of  Peru,  the 
iloths,  armadilloes,  and  ant-eaters  of  Paraguay,  to  mention  no 
other  instances,  never  could  have  acoomplisned  the  passage  ftom 
the  places  of  their  location  to  any  central  part  of  the  Old  World, 
and  back  again,  &om  the  scene  where  the  ark  of  Koah  was  set 
afloat,  by  natural  means.    Neither  can  the  polar  bear  and  the 
kippopotamus,  the  ostrich  and  the  eider  fowl,  the  reindeer  and 
the  giraffe,  exist  together  in  a  state  of  nature,  requiring  a  great 
diversity  of  climate ;  and  supposing  them  aggregated  by  the 
Divind  Power,  and  sustained  in  a  common  temperature,  the  dii&- 
culty  of  conceiving  a  building  capable  of  accommodating  a  tenth 
of  the  single  parent-species  is  |Hrodigious.     To  supernatural 
agency,  indeed,  all  things  are  possible ;  but  when  nothmg  is  said 
of  iti  action  in  the  record — ^when  the  object,  imagined  to  have 
been  effected  by  it,  must  have  been  to  a  great  extent  useless-— 
and  when  the  congregation  of  the  animals  is  represented  as  in 
the  main  the  work  of  Koah,  we  may  surmise  that  a  transaction 
looal  in  its  nature  and  comparatively  Hmited  in  its  extent,  is  the 
subject  of  the  relation.    This  opinion,  which  zoological  consider- 
ations fjEivour,  is  not  opposed  to  the  narrative,  expounded  in  har- 
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mony  wiUi  oriental  fonns  of  speech,  and  with  the  genius  of 
soriDture  diction  when  treating  of  physical  erente."* 

Tne  Noachian  flood,  then,  was  only  partial,  and  the  pas8aj;e 
in  Peter  is  plainly  inapplicable  to  it.  It  follows,  then,  that  its 
reference  is  as  we  ha^e  stated.  So  mnch  for  this  part  of  Ihe 
axsoment. 

II.  It  is  consistent  with  GU)d's  nsaal  procedure.    Thepiooes 
was  gradual,  not  hasty.    So  is  it  in  natural  thii^.    He  does 
not  raise  np  a  forest  in  a  night.    First  the  ground  receLyes  tiie 
acorn ;  then  the  green  bud  peeps  from  the  sod ;  then  the  strip- 
ling tree  bows  to  the  wind ;  then  swells  the  proud  stren^of  l&e 
storm-defiant  oak.    So  is  it  with  nations.    As  with  the  Eomaos — 
first  humble  shepherds,  then  petty  foragers,  then  mighty  wamors, 
then  conquerors  of  the  world.    And  so,  in  the  preparation  of  this 
world,  God  acted  according  to  his  usual  plan.    Gradually  were 
the  metals  stored,  gradually  were  formed  oceans'  beds,  gradually 
was  the  atmosphere  adapted. 

Again,  the  process  involyed  no  unnecessary  miraculous  opera- 
tion. God  is  very  sparing  of  miracles ;  and  why  should  ne  de- 
part from  His  wont  m  a  case  like  this  P 

III.  It  is  consistent  with  the  scriptural  view  of  the  dignity  of 
man.  The  declaration  of  the  Bible,  that  God  hath  crown^  man 
with  glory  and  honour,  is  emphatically  seconded  by  geology, 
which  tells  lis  that  for  him,  during  lengthened  ages,  mighty 
agencies  toiled,  wondrous  creatures  existed,  glorious  schmes 
were  organized  by  God  himself. 

lY.  It  is  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  geology.  None 
will  dispute  that  geology'  bears  evidence  of  a  God,  and  of  His 
continual  carefulness  for  the  well-being  of  man.  It  thus  agrees 
with  the  first  verse  of  Genesis.  That  it  a^ees  with  the  second  is 
thus  shown.  The  most  recent  geologic  depositions  are  the 
Alluvial.  These  are  referred  to  existing  causes,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  subsequent  to  tne  creation  of  man.  The 
next  are  the  Diluvial,  which  geologians  are  agreed  in  referring 
to  most  potent  aqueous  agency — ^to  the  action  of  a  vast  swirling 
mass  or  waters — envelopmg  the  earth.  The  deluge  did  not 
afibrd  such.  Must  we  not  conclude  that  the  mass  of  waters, 
whose  action  produced  the  diluvian  rocks,  was  that  "deep," 
upon  the  face  of  which,  when  it  had  finished  the  preparation  of 
the  earth  for  man,  brooded  the  Spirit  of  GodP  And  the  state- 
ment of  modem  geology  is  this: — "The  last  geologic  catas- 
trophe, prior  to  man's  creation,  was  a  general  one,  and  lefb  the 
whole  earth  in  what  may  be  called  a  chaotic  state,  the  land  and 
water  being  commingled;  and  the  very  atmosphere  seems  to 
have  been  so  far  affected  by  the  general  disturbance,  as  that  it 

*  MUner's  "  Gallery  of  Nature,"  p.  594. 
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Tras  not  capable  of  transmitting  the  light  of  the  sun  and  hea- 
venly bodies."* 

V.  It  is  consistent  with  the  discovered  Geology  of  other 
worlds.  When  arguing  for  a  plurality  of  worlds,  we  declared  it 
*'  probable  that  some  worlds  are  in  a  brute,  and  inert,  and  chaotic 
state,  as  was  our  earth,  when  preparing  for  its  occupation  for 
man."  The  state  of  the  moon,  chaotic,  volcanic,  atmosphereless, 
verifies  this,  and  many  astronomers  believe  Jupiter  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  "  deep,"  similar  to  that  which  enwrapped  the  world 
six  thousand  years  ago.  Other  worlds  may  exhibit  various 
grades  of  geologic  devdopment. 

But  we  must  cease.  We  might  show  how  remarkably  this 
view  agrees  with  those  floating  traditions  prevalent  among  the 
Orientals  concerning  a  pre-Adeimic  age.  But  we  trust  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  in  the  matter  of  the  earth's  creation, 
the  teachings  of  science  and  Scripture  are  identical.  •  And  in  all 
points  does  Geology  agree  with  Scripture.  Both  proclaim  God 
as  the  great  Creator.  Geology  teUs  that  His  agents  in  His  work 
were  iSe  and  water ;  and  Bevelation  tells  of  the  great  "  deep," 
and  also  announces  the  existence  of  central  fires,  which  shall 
finally  consume  the  earth ;  both  tell  of  a  wondrous  submersion  of 
the  globe ;  both  declare  man's  late  advent  and  pectdiar  glory ; 
both  speak  of  partial  floods ;  both  proclaim  this  earth's  future. 

Christian,  rejoice!  sceptic,  tremble!  Science  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  Bevelation,  as  two  such  fair  sisters,  sprung  from  one 
sire,  should.  Like  the  earth  and  the  moon,  each  gives  light  to 
each.  Thbelkeld. 


Voltaihe's  Chabacteh  of  Cbomwell. — Cromwell  is  described 
as  a  man  who  was  an  impostor  all  his  life.  I  can  scarcely 
Relieve  it.  I  conceive  that  he  was  at  first  an  enthusiast,  and 
that  he  afterwards  made  his  fanaticism  instrumental  to  his  great- 
ness. An  ardent  novice  at  twenty  often  becomes  an  accom- 
plished rogue  at  forty.  In  the  ^eat  game  of  human  life,  men 
hegin  with  being  dupes,  and  end  in  becoming  knaves.  A  states- 
man engages  as  his  almoner  a  monk,  entirely  made  up  of  the 
details  of  his  convent — devout,  credulous,  awkward,  perfectly 
new  to  the  world :  he  acquires  information,  polish,  finesse,  and 
supplants  his  master. — Philosojphical  IHctionaty, 

oiiENCE  is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  conversation,  as  allowed  by 
Cicero  himself,  who  says,  "There  is  not  only  an  art,  but  an 
eloquence  in  it;"  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  great 
^dern,  Lord  Bacon.  For  a  well-bred  woman  may  easily  and 
effectually  promote  the  most  useful  and  elegant  conversation, 
Without  speaking  a  word.  The  modes  of  speech  are  scarcely 
^ore  variable  than  the  modes  of  silence. — Dr.  Blair, 

•  •*  Eclectic  Beview,"  November,  1854. 
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IS  EDUCATION  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE? 

AFFIBICATITE  iJlTICLE. — H. 

Wb  very  tmhesitatingly  reply  in  the  affiimatiTe  of  the  present 
question.     We  do  bo  whether   the  education  referred  to  he 
understood  to  include  religious  instruction,  or  be  entirely  of  a 
secular  kind,  as  we  think  the  State  is  entitled  in  the  general  case 
to  impart  education  of  either  description ;  but  as  the  duly  of  the 
Grovernment  may  be  resolTed  yery  much  into  a  question  of  expe- 
diency, the  number  of  sectarian  differences,  and  that  alone,  may 
make  it  reasonable  in  the  State  to  confine  its  support  simply  to 
secular  instruction,  leaying  the  field  open  as  to  religious  know- 
ledge.   In  making  this  remark,  howeyer,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
except  Scotland,  where,  from  the  unanimity  of  the  people  in 
relipouB  doctrine,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  to  establish  a 
national  system,  combining  religious  with  secular  instruction,  on 
a  satisfactory  basis. 

Primarily  it  seems  eyery  man's  indiyidual  duty  to  provide 
education  for  his  children ;  and  parents  being  fully  sensible  of 
this  obligation,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  State's  interfer- 
ence, and  no  duty  on  the  State  to  interfere,  xmless  it  conld  be 
shown,  w^hich  it  would  be  difficult  to  do,  that  the  State  could  do 
the  duty  better  by  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people— of 
those  willing  to  perform,  and  in  the  course  of  performing  the 
duty  here  incumbent  upon  them.  But  it  is  eyident  from  tbe 
census,  and  other  returns  to  parliament,  as  well  as  firom  many 
other  means  of  testing  the  amount  of  education  tbe  people 
possess,  that  large  numbers  of  the  parents  themselyes  are  yeiT 
Ignorant,  and  are  inclined  to  evil  habits,  and  haye  no  idea  of  the 
value  of  education,  and  that  their  children  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance  of  what  is  useful,  and,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
tnat  ignorance,  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of'^what  is  criminal 
and  yicious ;  all  this  is  fully  brought  out  in  the  article  by 
Taliesin.  We  think,  then,  that  in  these  circumstances,  so  far  as 
the  question  has  yet  been  carried,  the  State  has  a  clear  right  to 
interfere,  so  that  the  community  at  large  may  be  educated ;  and 
in  necessarily  dealing  with  one  class,  that  is,  the  class  neglectfolof 
the  education  of  their  rising  members,  it  seems  more  politic  to 
deal  with  the  education  of  the  people  in  general  by  a  national 
system ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  is  an  evident  caU  on  the  State  to 
provide  education. 

The  question  comes  to  be, — Is  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  res- 
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pond  to  the  callP  and  we  may  answer  generally,  that  onless  the 
good  is  to  be  accompEBhed  in  aome  other  way,  as,  or  more,  effec- 
tually,—or  unlesB  it  can  be  shown  that  the  State  will  reoeiye  any 
positive  injury,  of.  whatever  kind,  fitted  to  overbalanoe  the 
benefits  a  national  system  of  education  would  confer, — ^it  is  its 
duty,  as  an  intelligent  organization,  to  do  the  eood  pressed  upon 
it,  as  it  is  each,  man's  du^  to  do  all  the  ^ood  he  can.    We  shall 
presently  endeavour  to  snow  that  the  object  sought  cannot  so 
adequately  be  promoted  in  another  way ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
l^e  voluntary  scheme,  the  antithesis  of  State  education,  is  qnite 
unable  to  provide  education  effectually ;  and  we  may  here  say, 
that  it  is  purely  clumerical  to  talk  of  any  injury  to  Gk)vemment 
by  attempting  to  imdertake  the  work  of  education,  as  the  duties 
of  the  State  may  be  so  arranged  or  divided  as  to  enable  this  to 
be  done  as  effectually  as  by  any  other  organization.    We  may  ^ 
add  two  things,  which  seem  to  us  to  simplLhr  the  question  a  good 
deal  v-^Firstt  while  the  State  lays  down  the  plan,  and  provides 
the  funds,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  intended  to  take 
&om  the  people  the  management  of  their  educational  matters,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  said  to  possess  such  control.    The  Question  is 
act  a  Government  education  versus  one  controlled  by  the  people, 
the  first  accepted  in  preference  to  the  second  as  the  least  objec- 
tionable on  the  whole ;   but  in  any  Government  scheme  that 
would  find  favour  in  this  country,  the  people  themselves  would 
have  the  general  working  of  the  system,  as  we  find  in  the  United 
States,  in  Canada,  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland,  and  as  is  pro- 
jected in  the  .various  bills  introduced  into  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject of  educaiion,  regarding  England,  and  in  those  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Scottish  system.    A  national  system  for  this  country 
is  not  necessarily  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Prussian  scheme ; 
but,  even  if  it  were,  we  apprehend  that  the  evil  of  centralization  ob- 
jected to  against  diat  system  is  greatly  exaggerated — ^intelligent 
observers  considering  that  the  gradual  spread  of  knowledge, 
which  is  its  result,  is  diffusing  habits  of  reflection  tending  to  un- 
dermine the  evils  of  a  despotic  government ;  at  all  events,  while 
Buch  a  system  may  be  naturally  adopted  in  connection  with  an 
illiberal  constitution,  it  may  be  as  naturally  expected  that  our 
luitional  system  will  be  in  narmony  with  our  free  institutions. 
Secondli/,  In  any  true  system  of  education,  the  people  themselves 
will  not  merely  be  employed  in  working  it  out,  which  in  fact  they 
coxdd  only  effectually  do  by  the  energetic  and  uniform  organiza- 
tion of  a  governmental  system  necessitating  the  concurrence  of  all 
parties ;  but  their  voluntary  efforts  wiU  he  encouraged,  and  an 
^creased  value  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  desire  of  the  parent 
to  have  his  children  educated ;  and  in  both  of  these  ways  sufficient 
attention  is  paid  to  the  various  elements  of  a  system  contributing 
efficiently  to  the  education  of  the  people. 
^'Vhile  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  effect  the  good  we 
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desiderate,  in  the  general  case,  the  question  occnis,  Has  it  net  a 
very  deep  interest  in  the  matter — ^an  interest  which,  renders  its 
duty  ab«)lutely  imperative?  We  think  it  has.  The  State » 
injured  by  the  ignorance  and  conBequent  cariminality  of  a  portion 
or  society.  This  surely  cannot  be  denied.  "Why  does  a  parent 
educate  his  child  P  Because  it  tends  to  keep  him  from  a  woinbff 
of  bad  habits,  which  otherwise  would  take  root,  and  to  enable  him 
to  develop  his  powers  so  that  he  may  fill  an  hononiable  place  in 
the  worla:  and  this  is  not  accomplished  simply  by  Bhaipmag 
the  intellect,  but,  as  every  system  professes  to  do,  1^  inculcating 
moral  principles,  and,  in  every  event,  habits  of  attention,  order, 
and  difigence,  so  essential  to  civilized  humahity,  are  promoted 
by  education ;  and  the  same  general  grounds  may  be  urged  for 
tihe  State  imparting  education,  namely,  that  society  is  a  loser  in 
respect  of  increased  criminality,  and  the  small  amount  of  intellee- 
tual  and  moral  development  on  the  part  of  any  portion  of  iis 
members.  And  we  may  observe  that,  seeing  that  it  is  admittad)/ 
a  duty  of  the  parent  to  provide  education  for  his  family ;  and 
seeing  also  that  it  is  adnuttedly  a  right  thing  to  dif^se  ednc&- 
tion,  if  necessaiy,  by  voluntary  effort,  it  can  scarcely  be  suc- 
cessfully maintamed  that  the  community  at  large  has  no  riglit  to 
do  so,  if  considered  expedient,  by  means  of  its  organization— the 
State.  But,  farther,  tne  State  is  compelled,  for  its  own  protec- 
tion, to  punish  crime:  if  crimes  are  committed,  it  feels  boondto 
punish,  however  varying  the  causes  which  lead  to  their  oommis- 
sion ;  and,  if  so,  is  it  not  entitied  to  prevent  crime,  so  fax  as 
possible,  by  an  education  which  will  fit  the  child  for  doing  well, 
and,  so  far  as  any  education  can  do,  give  it  the  disposition  to  do 
well  P  Is  it  not  entitied  to  prevent  crime  as  well  as  to  ptiBisl^ 
it,  when  it  comes  to  the  overt  act  P  J£  entitled  to  seize  a  juvenile 
culprit,  to  whip  him,  to  expose  him  to  the  hardships  of  a  long 
imprisonment,  is  it  not  entitied,  or  bound  rather,  to  adopt  the 

fenerous  method  of  dealing  with  him,  namely,  to  educate  him? 
[as  it  only  a  right  in  the  way  of  rigour  and  punishment,  and  no 
right  or  duty  whatever  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  such  proce- 
dure, by  traming  up  the  child  by  means  of  education  P  We 
think  that  to  every  generous  mind  the  answer  is  obvious ;  and  in 
fjEUjt  the  public  conscience,  and  the  consequent  effect  of  punish- 
ment, are  vitiated  by  the  consideration  that  penalties  are  uMd 
without  any  prior  endeavour  to  educate  the  child.  Again,  even 
in  punishment,  although  severity,  so  as  to  deter  the  cnminal 
from  pursuing  the  crimmal  course  he  has  begun,  as  well  as  others 
&om  crime,  be  an  essential  element,  yet  there  is  no  Chiistuui 
code  which  has  not  professedly  in  view  also,  by  that  and  other 
means,  the  restoration  of  the  offender ;  and  shall  it  be  said  such 
punishment  may  l)e  inflicted  after  crime  has  been  committed, 
and  yet  that  no  endeavour  ought  to  be  made  by  the  State  to  pre- 
vent crime  by  education  P    im  the  one  case,  you  have  a  cMd 
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falling  into  crime,  punished  for   crime,  and  possibly  deterred 
from  committing  crune  afterwards;  whereas,  m  the  other,  the 
child  is  BO  instructed  that  he  has  no  disposition  to  disobey  the 
laws,  but  has  a  desire  to  do  well.    But  farther,  it  will  be  foimd 
by  experience  that  the  educational  method  is  far  more  effectual 
than  the  other  to  attain  the  end  in  view ;  by  the  former,  a  posi- 
tive good  is  done — ^the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  a  nation  is 
largely  developed ;  but,  by  adopting  the  latter,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  of  failure ;  and  the  very  means  taJken  to  punish  are 
often  those  which  lead  farther  into  crime :  and  surely  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  not  to  rely  solely  on  these  means,  when  better 
can  be  put  into  practice,    tt  is  true  that  Goremment  interference 
may  be  carried  to  excess  in  this  and  other  matters ;  but  this  does 
not  inyalidate  either  the  soundness  or  the  value  of  the  principle 
for  which  we  contend ;  and  the  opposite  theory,  consistently 
carried  out,  would  put  a  stop  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  an  interference  in 
many  other  ways  favourable  to  the  morality  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,  and  the  office  of  the  State  be  limited  to  the  actual 
punishment  of  crime. 

Bat  the  duty  of  the  State  is  rendered  still  more  obvious  by 
the  following  considerations,  which  show  the  inefficiency  of  the 
opposite  or  voluntary  principle :   and  it  may  be  premised  that 
,  every  reason  which  tells  in  favour  of  a  national  system  is  neces- 
sarily an  argument  for  a  State  system,  which  alorfe  can  carry  out 
the  general  desire : — ^The  voluntary  principle  engenders  inequality 
in  the  amoimt  and  kind  of  education ;  schools  will  be  established 
rather  for  the  class  who  establish  them,  than  for  the  poor  of  the 
masses  who  have  no  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education ;  but 
even  if  a  few  philanthropic  persons  interest  themselves  in  the 
conimon  population,  they  do  not  choose  to  send  their  own  chil- 
dren to  the  schools  they  erect  or  support :  these  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  charity  schools,  which,  in  promoting  education,  destroy 
&t  the  same  time  the  independence  of  the  working  man ;  the 
different  classes  grow  up  apart,  a  course  fraught  with  great  social 
evil.     The  voluntary  notion,  proceeding  on  no  regular  plan,  and 
fluctuating  in  its  operation,  will  necessanly  fail  to  carry  education 
into  every  part  of  the  country,  particularly  into  the  districts 
which  most  require  it ;  and  the  people  themselves  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  entertain  the  same  idea  of  the  value  of  education  where 
it  is  the  affair  of  a  few,  and  not  a  thing  intended  for  the  children 
of  the  country,  and  laid  down  as  part  of  the  statute  law.    Again, 
voluntary  education  is  the  most  expensive.    We  do  not  assert 
tliat  under  a  national  system  less  money  would  be  expended ; — 
on  the  contrary,  we  hope  there  would  be  more.    This  would  not 
^  a  burden ;  it  would  be  well  spent ;  it  would  come  from  the 
landowners  and  farmers ;   and  in  the  towns  the  wealthy,  and 
generally  those  living  by  trade,  would   be  compelled  to  pay 
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intend  us  to  nnderstand  by  itP  We  know  from  the  New 
Testament  nsmtiyee,  that  God,  through  his  inspired  serrants, 
adapted  and  turned  into  a  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  the  opinions  and  prejudices  current  amongst 
the  Jews  at  the  time,  though  highly  erroneous.  The  Saviour 
himself  adopted  this  method  of  proceeding.  As  an  example,  I 
need  only  refer  to  Matt.  xii.  27,  "  And  u  I  by  Beelzebub  cafit 
out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  children  cast  them  outP  therefore 
they  shall  be  your  judges ; "  thus  conceding,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  truthfulness  of  the  pretences  of  the  Jewisb 
exorcists.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  really  had  the  power  of 
casting  out  devils  P  Certainly  not ! .  This  is,  we  consider,  the 
true  light  whereby  to  view  the  first  portion  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  It  is  a  most  sublime  piece  of  composition,  embodying 
the  opinions  of  the  Jews  in  reference  to  the  cosmogony  of  the 
earth,  which  Moses  was  inspired  to  dress  up  in  the  garb  of 
history.  It  was  well  calculated  to  serve  the  ends  of  rehgions 
instruction,  having  been  designed  to  establish  amongst  the 
H^rews  the  belief  in  one  majestic  and  all-powerful  Creator,  to 
nrevent  the  worship  of  false  gods  and  the  various  other  wild  and 
fanciful  forms  of  idolatry  wmch  then  prevailed ;  hence  the  wis- 
dom of  introducing  in  this  manner  the  animals  and  other  objects 
therein  mentioned,  to  show  that  they  were  the  work  of  God, 
since  they  were  especially  the  objects  which  they  had  seen  wor- 
shipped amongst  the  Egyptians,  and  into  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  which  they  were  themselves  so  prone  to  fall.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  first  chapter  was  intended  to  enforce  the  obsenrance 
of  a  day  of  rest.  The  reason  given  for  this  rest,  that  Grod  was 
fatigued  and  needed  repose,  was  evidently  a  condescension  on.  the 
part  of  the  Almighty  to  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  sensoal 
Israelites.  In  Deuteronomy  they  were  told  to  keep  the  sabbath 
in  remembrance  of  their  dehverance  from  the  Egyptian  bondage. 
This  is  another  proof  that  the  scripture  writings  were  adapta- 
tions to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
produced. 

The  earliest  narratives  of  antiquity,  amongst  all  nations,  have 
been  written  in  a  style  highly  figurative ;  they  all  incline  to  the 
character  oi  poetry  rather  than  to  that  of  history.  Why  should 
we  deny  this  character  to  the  book  of  Genesis  P  Surely  not 
because  the  literal  sense  is  easily  comprehended,  otherwise  we 
shoidd  not  have  S.  E.  A.  labouring  to  explain  to  others  what 
he  cannot  very  well  understand  himself.  J osephus,  the  Jewish 
historian,  says,  Moses  "spoke  some  things  wisely,  but  enig- 
matically and  under  a  decent  allegory ; "  and  after  iJie  descrip- 
tion of  the  seventh  day  "  he  began  to  talk  philosophically." 

We  have  only  referred  to  the  discrepancies  between  the 
Mosaic  record  and  the  teachings  of  geology.  There  are  many 
other  considerations  which  afiect  the  Uteral  interpretation  of  the 
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book  of  Grenesis.  Wliy  was  a  mark  set  upon  Cain,  to  prevent 
others  from  slaying  him,  when  he  was  the  only  snrvivmg  de- 
scendant of  Adiun  and  Eve  P    Where  did  he  get  his  wife  P  &c. 

In  oondnsion,  we  maintain  that  geology  does  not  confirm  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation ;  that  it  is  pa^ably  inconsistent  with, 
and  entirely  oj^posed  to,  the  belief  that  *'  God  made  fdl  things 
of  nothing  in  six  days ; "  that  even  S.  B.  A.'s  method,  of  giving 
up  the  literal  sense  of  a  portion  of  the  narrative,  does  not  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  the  only  satisfactory  way  being  to 
consider  the  whole  as  entirely  figurative. 

Sraciford,  Talibsin. 

APFIEMATIVE  ABTICLE.^II. 

"  By  the  word  of  God  the  heayens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth  standing  out 
of  the  water  and  in  the  water :  whereby  the  world  that  then  was,  being  over- 
flowed with  water,  perished." — 2  Peter  iii.  5,  6. 

As  the  keynote  of  our  argument,  we  have  struck  a  Biblical 
chord.  Strike  now  the  harp  of  creation,  and  listen !  Doth  it 
not  discourse  sweet  music  to  the  foregone  strain  P  It  must.  It 
does.  Those  mighty  instruments  must  harmonize— those  instru- 
ments whose  every  utterance  breathes  praise  to  the  Contriver. 
The  great  Immutable  cannot  make  one  of  his  works  oppose 
another.  In  each  of  the  three  great  books — Creation,  Provi- 
dence, B/evelation — can  man  read  the  superscription  I  AM. 

A  father,  who  is  in  a  distant  land,  sends  to  his  children  a 
picture  of  himself  and  a  letter.     In  the  last  he  describes  himself 
exactly,  and  tells  his  children  whatever  he  would  have  them  do. 
In  the  picture  he  is  exactly  portrayed ;  and  if  his  children  fail 
to  catch  the  true  expression,  it  is  because  they  look  through  a 
bad  light.    And  those  inner  qualities,  the  more  secret  excel- 
lencies, which  the  picture  fails  to  show,  are  most  closely  and 
thoroughly  delineated  in  the  letter.    As  the  picture  is  perfect, 
and  the  letter  most  true,  the  teaching  of  the  one  contradicts  not 
that  of  the  other ;  the  letter  speaks  on  topics  concerning  which 
the  picture  instructs  not,  and  the  picture  gives  its  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  letter. 

We,  the  children  of  the  mighty  God,  whom  our  eyes  see  not, 
have  such  a  picture  and  sucn  a  letter — ^Nature  and  the  Bible. 
Science  is  the  description  of  that  picture,  and  it  must  agree  with 
the  Bible.* 

There  is  agreement  between  the  science  geology  and  scrip- 
ture, though  some  philosophers  (falsely  so  called)  have  endea- 
voured to  jar  the  et^al  harmony,  and  with  presumptuous  hands 
to  strike  forth  chords  harsh  and  discordant. 

Both  geology  and  scripture  give  us  a  glorious  history  of  the 

*  See  onr  article  on  the  ^  Unitj  of  the  Human  Bace,*'  in  the  Christian 
-Penny  Magazine  for  Febrnary. 
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ayttem,  with  that  of  the  ooontries  where  sodi  a  system  has  been 
established,  as  regards  education. 

In  condosion,  we  would  inquire.  Are  we  bound  to  wait  the 
tardy  progress  of  mere  Toluntaiyism  P    Is  there  no  possibility  thst 
ignorance  may  oyerwhelm  yoluntaiyism  P    Indeed,  would  it  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  voluntaryism,  good  enough  in  ^ 
way  of  proselytinn    where  religion  is  concerned,  should  be 
efBciont  when,  in  addition  to  that,  it  is  called  to  diffiise  secohi 
education  P    Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  Groyenunent  to 
compel  it  to  refuse  its  powerM  assistance,  and  to  commit  tbe 
question  of  education,  so  vital  to  the  State,  to  the  hazards  or  the 
necessary  inequalities  of  the  voluntary  scheme  P    We  confidentlT 
ask  an  answer  in  conformity  with  our  views.    We  submit  ihk 
the  facts  and  arguments  we  have  adduced,  in  establishing  the 
greater  efficiency  of  a  national  system,  would  alone  go  far  to 
snow  that  that  system  ought  generally  to  be  adopted,  and  that 
there  is  no  sound  theory  which  prevents  its  adoption;  and 
finally,  that  the  opinion,  that  the  State  has  no  duty  whatever  in 
the  case,  is  repelled  by  our  reason  and  our  conscience,  as  well  as 
by  the  necessities  of  the  empire. 

Edinburgh.  T.  TJ. 

NEGATIVE  AETICLB. — II. 

Feshafs  of  late  years  more  intellectual  force  has  been 
expended  upon  the  question  of  education  than  on  any  other  per- 
taming  to  man*s  moral  and  intellectual  process ;  bat  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  result  is  in  proportion  to  the  effort  pnt 
forth.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  mid  the  result  is  exactly  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  all  this  effort,  and  that  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
prevails  upon  this  question,  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  other. 
One  simple  point  alone  has  been  conceded  by  the  various  parties 
engaged  in  the  solution  of  this  social  problem,  and  that  is  the 
paramount  importance  of  education  itself  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  Every  step  beyond  this  is  encompassed  with  dangers ; 
every  point  beyond  this  has  been  the  ground  upon  which  many  a 
battle  has  been  fought  by  eager  combatants,  zealous  for  victorr. 

And  yet  we  sincerely  believe  that  much  of  this  warfare  might 
have  been  avoided,  had  truth  been  the  sole  object  of  investijga- 
tion — ^no  matter  with  what  pre-conceived  notions  it  might  hare 
clashed;  something  more  tangible  and  definite  would  have 
resulted  from  the  earnest  discussion  of  a  question  of  such  grave 
importance  to  man's  welfare.  With  this  belief,  and  having  no 
other  motive  than  a  simple  desire  for  the  truth,  we  shall  proceed 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  pomts  which,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  too 
often  overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  but  which* 
notwithstanding,  deserve  patient  and  careful  mvestigation  before 
a  permanent  and  satisfactory  conclusion  wiLL  be  possible. 
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By  tke  term  "  education  "  is  generally  understood  the  proper 
culture  or  development  of  man's  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
faccdties,  and  in  tnis  sense  we  use  the  word  in  the  present  debate. 
The  great  purpose  of  life  is  culture,  in  its  widest  meaning,  and 
every  man  will  illustrate  this  principle  in  some  shape  or  other ; 
Ids  pQwers  of  perception  will  be  quickened  for  good  or  for  evil  in 
liis  journey  tlurough  life ;  and  it  oecomes  his  duty,  as  a  rational 
and  responsible  bein^,  to  determine  in  what  manner  he  shall 
acquit  hunself ;  and  his  greatest  help  will  be  that  "  knowledge  of 
gpod  and  evil,"  which  mil  enable  him  to  decide  promptly  and 
rightly  in  every  emergency  that  may  befall  him.    Hence  the 
paramount  importance  of  education  to  every  man.    Now  we 
think  it  must  be  apparent,  even  on  the  surface,  that  if  the  defi- 
nition we  have  given  of  education  be  correct,  it  is  entirely  beyond 
the  province  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  a  question  affecting, 
as  tnis  does,  man  in  every  relationship  of  life.     And  upon  this 
ground  would  we  make  a  firm  stand.    If  it  lies  not  within  the 
power  of  the  State  to  educate  its  children,  then,  by  no  species  of 
reasoning  whatever  can  it  be  said  to  be  a  duty  devolving  upon 
it ;  for  that  only  can  be  said  to  be  a  duty  which  will  admit  of 
fulfilment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  duty  which 
the  State  cannot  directly  fulfil.  Education  is  of  two  kinds,  me- 
chanical, and  moral.  The  first  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  clay 
tenement  which  enshrines  the  soul  of  man,  the  latter  is  the  soul 
itself;  both  are  indispensable  the  one  to  the  other.  Now  we 
admit  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  State  to  administer  to  the 
people  the  first  or  mechanical  part  of  education ;  but  the  latter, 
were  the  attempt  made  to  an^  extent,  would  soon  be  found  to  be 
without  its  pate.  The  question  then  arises,  Would  it  be  expe- 
dient to  secure  the  first  at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  the 
latter  P  This  we  shall  proceed  to  answer  in  the  negative.  The 
main  purpose  of  education  imdoubtedly  is  to  enable*  a  man  to 
discharge  his  manifold  duties  to  society,  from  motives  at  once 
right  in  themselves,  and  of  sufficient  power  to  influence  his  con- 
duct, when  opposing  agencies  are  at  work  to  counteract  the  efiect 
of  right  principle.  £ad  to  this  end  nothing  better  could  be 
^pted  than  the  inculcation  of  sound  moral  and  religious 
pnnciples,  upon  which  to  base  all  the  actions  of  life.  Every 
other  foundation  wiU  prove  itself  but  shifting  sand.  Self- 
interest,  elpediency,  present  good,  present  gratification,  all  these 
at  times  will  rule  over  the  soul  of  man,  when  moral  motives  are 
abandoned,  and  nothing  but  disaster  and  ruin  awaits  him.  Such 
being  the  case,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  weaken  the  infiu- 
ence  of  moral  or  reliffious  teaching,  without  careful  consideration. 
We  are  dealing  with  this  question  more  as  one  of  practice  than 
any  mere  theory.  The  State  education  of  the  people  must  of 
necessity,  be  a  secular  education ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of 
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•odety,  racb  a  system  oould  not  be  otfaerwise  ^btm  pendcioTis. 
The  mond  inflnenoes  at  present  at  work  amoogst  ihe  mass  of  tiie 
people  would,  to  a  oonsiderable  extent,  be  withdrawn,  on  the 
interferenoe  of  the  State  with  the  edncatioa  of  the  people. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this.    Grant  that  it  ib  the  Mif  of 
the  State  to  educate  the  childrm  of  the  working  dasaes-^br  this 
is  the  real  point  at  issue-^and  in  effect  you  disown  tiie  dti^  d 
the  parent  to  do  the  same  thing.    One  of  the  most  obriops  eneets 
of  a  State  interference  in  the  education  of  the  people  will  be  the 
altered  relations  suAtained  by  the  parent  to  the  chud, — a  change 
productiTe  of  the  most  serious  erils.    In  further  support  of  our 
Tiews  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to 
the  admirable  opening  article  in  thiti  debate,  in  which  the  mutaal 
obligations  of  parent  and  child  are  pointed  out  with  great  deer- 
ness. 

But  we  pass  on  to  notice  the  remaining  propositions,  as  ibeee 
are  of  the  most  practical  importance.  In  the  second  place,  tiiien, 
we  obsenre  that  the  education  of  the  people  may  be  material^ 
promoted  by  the  indirect  effort  of  the  State.  The  great  retard- 
ing causes  of  all  imnrorement,  moral  and  physical,  are  intern* 
perance,  and  improvidence ;  the  latter,  indeed^  being  the  neceasaiy 
adjunct  of  the  former.  Not  until  these  eyila  haye  been  materi- 
ally abated,  can  we  hope  to  place  educationjon  a  sound  basis.  We 
look  around  and  see  people  subject  to  a  bondage  more  hnmili- 
atins  and  degrading  than  that  endured  of  old  by  the  down- 
tro<Men  Hebrews;  and  we  ask  ourselyes  the  question,  How 
can  these  things  beP — How  is  it  possible  that  in  an  age 
remarkable  for  mechanical  and  scientific  improyements— for 
luxuries  and  comforts  unknown  in  the  past  history  of  the  world, 
that  immense  masses  of  the  people  can  nu^dle  and  herd  togeth^ 
like  beasts  of  the  field  P  And  yet  these  things  may  be  witnessed 
every  day ;  and  even  stranger  things  than  these.  The  executive 
power  of  a  great  nation  may  be  seen  making  a  gain  of  the 
wretchedness  and  degradation  of  a  people  great  in  spite  of  tte 
faults  and  shortcomings!  Again  we  ask, — How  can  these 
thinff s  be  P 

Before  the  education  of  the  people  is  delegated  to  the  State, 
we  should  surely  inquire  whether  tne  State  is  willing  to  discharge 
the  task  we  would  impose  upon  it ;  whether  it  is  sufficienfly 
alive  to  the  great  interests  at  stake  in  such  a  step,  to  feel  any 
interest  whatever  conceming  it.  We  will  apply  a  practical  test  :— 
During  the  past  month,  a  slight  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
malt  tax.  To  the  lovers  of  certain  kinds  of  liquids,  this  may 
seem  no  great  grievance ;  but  how  does  it  affect  the  question  of 
education  P  To  say  nothing  of  the  policy  which  dictated  this 
step,  in  presence  of*^  the  thick-spread  evils  resulting  from  intem- 
perance, if  we  consider  it  only  as  a  matter  affecting,  indirectly  it 
may  be,  but  stiU  affecting,  the  education  of  the  people,  wnat 
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inference  nrnst  we  draw  P  Why,  that  our  legislators  are  building 
with  one  hand,  and  piiLling  down  with  the  other.  Had  some 
reduction  been  made  in  the  taxes  upon  knowledge,  we  could  haye 
seen  the  operation  of  some  fixed  principle ;  but  not  so  in  the 
policy  which  dictated  the  partial  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  malt. 

A^ain,  the  moral  and  physical  destitution  of  the  people  is 
pleaaed  in  support  of  the  plan  for  State  education ;  but,  under 
present  circumstances,  State  education  would  scarcely  ameHorato 
their  condition  at  all.     Take,  for  instance,  the  widely  prevalent 
vice  of  intoxication :  how  will  State  education  affect  this  subject  P 
Examine  the  statistics  carefully  which  have  appeared  in  a  pre- 
vious article  in  this  magazine— an  article,  too,  m  support  of  the 
State  education  of  the  people — ^bringing  to  li^ht  a  degree  of 
suffering  aad  wretehedness  which  is  truly  temble,  and  say,  in 
what  manner  will  education  remove  these  dire  evils  P    If  10,000 
men  go  to  bed  drunk  every  Saturday  night  in  Glasgow,  how 
yn)l  a  system  of  education,  intended  for  children,  affect  tkeir  con- 
dition P    Doubtless  we  should  be  told  that  the  children  of  to- 
day will  be  the  parents  of  to-morrow,  and  that  a  good  influence 
exerted  upon  them  will  be  felt  to  the  end  of  all  time.    But  we  are 
very  sceptical  as  to  the  result.    Of  all  the  constituent  elements 
which  make  a  character,  those  which  are  fnoral  are  most  abiding, 
and  moral  interests  ever  flourish  best  at  home.    If  a  home,  then, 
he  wretehed,  and  the  head  of  a  family  an  improvident,  dissipated 
man,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  his  influence  would 
inore  than  counterbalance  the  effect  of  a  sound  education.    It 
Bipst  be  clear  thus,  that  any  attempt  to  educate  the  people, 
without  in  the  first  place  removing  the  more  apparent  causes  of 
^ce  and  improvidence,  would  be  eminently  unsuccessful ;  and 
that  before  any  good  could  result  from  the  one,  adequate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  combat  the  other.    > 

In  the  last  place,  we  notice  that  in  conjunction  with  this  in- 
direct help  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  people  will  be  found  able 
iuid  willing  to  educate  themselves.   It  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute, 
^t  if  the  people  would  only  educate  themselves,  it  would  be  far 
Detter,  ana  far  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial  than  if  the  State 
yere  to  interfere  in  a  question  so  closely  connected  with  their  best 
JiitereBts.    The  only  question  of  any  practical  importance  which 
^mains  for  our  consideration  is  tnis,  Can  the  people  educate 
"lemselves  P    This,  in  conjimction  with  the  terms  already  steted, 
^^  shall  answer  in  the  affirmative.    As  already  intimated,  the 
education  for  which  we  are  contending  must  be  wrought  out  by 
t^o  agencies — ^the  State,  and  the  people.    The  duty  of  the  first 
^  clearly  marked  out  by  existing  circumstances ;  wherever  thick 
jowu  and  deeply  rooted  temptations  to  evil  abound,  there  must 
uie  work  begin.    Grambling  nouses  have  been  suppressed  by  law, 
^d  other  houses,  exerting  a  far  more  baneful  influence,  and 
gelding  a  far  more  weighty  spell,  must  be  put  down  too.    T** 
<^th«p  words,  we  see  no  hope  for  England  imtil  we  have  what 
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technioally  termed  a  Maine  law,  &o.,  in  effect,  the  total  suppres- 
sion  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Then  would  ^  dia- 
gracefol  and  suicidal  acts,  whim  are  daily  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers, be  abated,  and  this  nation  no  longer  have  to  bluBh  for  her 
Christianity ;  imd  Uien,  too,  would  every  influence  at  work  for 
the  moral  and  social  advancement  of  the  people  operate  with  un- 
impeded energies  upon  a  soil  pre]f>ared  for  its  reception.  Until 
this  is  done,  education  will  remain  the  bright  dj^am  of  some 
visionary  enthusiast. 

But  the  people  have  a  work  to  perform,  and  we  have  to  dedde, 
uponpaper  at  least,  whether  they  are  willing  and  able  to  perform 
it.  We  jud^e  of  the  present  by  the  past,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  probabilities  or  possibilities ;  and  we  do  so  in  consideration  of 
the  present  question.  As  the  people  have  worked  nobly  in  the 
past,  so  will  they,  when  rightly  and  wisely  supported,  work,  nobly 
in  the  ^ture.  State  education  was  never  dreamed  about  by 
our  senators  when  the  people  were  really  as  ignorant  as  bar- 
barians; but  now,  when  mechanics'  institutions,  mutoal  im- 
provement societies,  evening  classes,  debating  societies,  and  a 
powerful  periodical  press,  are  at  full  work,  me  profound  dis- 
covery is  made,  that  the  people  must  he  educated!  We  woiild 
say  to  our  senators  that  as  we,  the  people  of  Britain,  have  begon 
a  good  work,  so  are  we  capable  to  carry  it  on  to]  ike  end,  and 
that  [our  only  wish  in  reference  to  the  State  is  comprised  in  the 
word  "  non-interference." 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  expense  involved  in  the 
education  of  the  people.  It  was  stated  in  a  previous  article  of 
tills  magazine  that  the  people  could  not  afford  to  educate  them- 
selves, and  the  writer  evidently  thought  he  had  put  the  extin- 
guisher upon  what  he  termed  "  poor  voluntaryism."  Now  this 
really  sounds  absurd.  If  the  people  cannot  pay  for  their  own 
education,  who  is  to  ][)ay  for  them  P  "Not  the  State  certainly,  foi 
the  State  obtains  all  its  wealth  from  the  people.  Here  is  a  fact 
which  may  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Charles 
Knight — a  good  authority — ^statea  recently  that  the  sum  annually 
expended  in  this  country  upon  literature,  including  newspapers, 
was  only  between  £5,000,000  and  £6,000,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
every  penny  spent  upon  food  for]  the  mind,  eleven  pence  at  least 
is  spent  upon  liquid  stimulants  for  the  body !  Let  tlus  state  oi 
things  be  reversed  a  little,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the 
property  of  the  people,  or  the  insufficiency  of  voluntaryism  to 
grapple  with  this  question. 

It  now  remains  for  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself.  We  haie 
endeavoured  to  bring  forward  a  few  facts  and  nrinciples  which 
have  been  too  often  overlooked  in  the  heat  of  this  contest,  and 
which  we  would  fain  hope  go  far  to  establish  our  case ;  nothins 
now  remains,  therefore,  but  to  wish  prosperity  to  the  sound 
education  of  the  people. 

WaJcefield.  J.  E.  B. 
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IS  THE  SPENDTHEIFT  MOEE  INJURIOUS  TO 
SOCIETY  THAN  THE  MISER  P 

AFFIBMATITB  ABTICLE. — II. 

Thb  present  is  a  qxiestion  of  degree  only ;  and  it  wonld  seem 
that  there  will  not  be  reouired  a  great  expenditure  of  logic  or 
of  example  to  prove  that  tne  man  who,  by  reckless  expenaitnre, 
becomes  insolyent,  and  then  sustains  himself  for  a  time  by  mis- 
representative  credit,  is  both  a  more  xmprincipled  character  in 
himself,  and  also  inflicts  more  wrongs  upon  his  neighbours,  than 
the  solitary  miser,  whose  worst  vice  is  tnat  of  close  trading,  and 
whose  worst  wrongs  to  society  are  those  of  a  recluse  capitalist ; 
for  the  injuries  of  a  spendthrift  upon  the  community  are  posi- 
tive, while  those  of  a  miser  are  merely  negative.    A  miser  may  be 
honest,  but  a  spendthrift  never.     The  latter  invariably  ruins 
himself,  and  then  robs  his  neighbours;  but  the  former  is  nothing 
more  than  a  stagnant  nuisance  and  a  miserable  man.    The  errors 
of  the  one  class  thus  affect  the  public  generally,  while  those  of 
the  other  are  private  and  personal  only.    A  spendthrift  is  a 
social  upas  tree ;  all  who  come  within  his  delusive  protection,  all 
who  have  dealings  with  him,  all  who  trust  him, — ^all  suffer,  and 
aU  are  injured. 

But  the  classes  of  character  before  us  have  been  xmduly  cir- 
cumscribed by  J.  R.,  on  the  negative  side.  This  writer  appears 
to  have  singularly  primitive  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  spend- 
thrift. He  would  seem  to  have  sat  down  to  pen  his  article  after 
virtuously  contemplating  Hogarth's  prints  of  the  "  Rake's  Pro- 
gress," and  to  have  imagined  that  a  "  rake "  and  a  *'  spend- 
thrift "  are  necessarily,  and  tmder  all  circumstances,  identical ; 
though  why,  after  tms  confession,  he  should  so  steadfastly  de- 
nounce the  "thriving  'prentice,"  who  certainly  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  respectable  miser,  and  impute  all  goodness  to  a 
rake,  is  a  query  which  will  have  lost  its  wonder  after  J.  R.*s 
other  performances,  in  the  way  of  incomprehensible  inference  and 
perverted  ingenuity,  are  witnessed.  A  spendthrift  is  depicted  by 
this  intelligent  observer  as  a  say  young  fop,  whose  relative  has 
recently  bequeathed  him  "  a  larffe  sum  of  money,"  which  he  is 
represented  as.benevolently  investmg  in  the  support  of  "  gambling 
houses,  horse  races,  theatres,  gin  palaces,  and  other  abodes  of 
sin  and  crime,  until  at  last  all  is  gone."  There  is  pathos  in  this 
narration.  The  word  all,  in  italics,  is  a  true  and  delicate  touch 
of  nature.    J.  R.  has  certainly  mistaken  his  vocation ;  he  should 
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contribute  tales  of  t^rilliTig  interest  to  those  interesting  periodicals 
which  are  so  ardently  deronred  by  sentimental  milliners  and 
bakers'  dsoghters,  who  wonld  doubtless  betray  a  tender  commis- 
eration  for  me  awM  rake  of  the  story,  and  probably  fancy  the 
portrait  his  own. 

Now  if  a  spendthrift  were  indeed  the  poor  innocent  victim  that 
J.  S..  supposes,  there  can  be  no  donbttbat  a  more  harmless  crea- 
ture never  exiAbed,  and  that  J.  B.  is  quite  right  in  the  side  he  has 
taken;  for  a  miser  by  contrast  must  oe  a  perfect  demon  of  vice 
and  ravaging  devastation.  But  unhappily  for  this  writer's  argu- 
ment, the  class  of  men  whom  he  espouses  certainly  admits  of  fiir 
greater  extension  than  he  indicates.  A  spendthrift  is  not  simply 
a  poor  fop,  who  has  been  "  brought  to  grief"  by  his  tailor,  or  a 
mifi^eoided  rake,  who  has  been  ruined  by  his  doctor ;  but  a  spend- 
thrut  may  be  defined  in  broad  terms  as  a  man  whose  expenses 
exceed  his  income.  It  may  be  a  gentleman,  who  itiMTitaina  a 
larger  establiahment  than  he  can  afford;  or  a  tradesman,  who,  on 
credit,  speculatively  continues  in  business  after  he  is  clearly  in- 
solvent. The  case  is  thus  not  affected  by  the  subject  bemg  a 
simtleman,  and  a  spendthrift  in  his  private  capacity,  or  a  mer- 
diant  or  banker,  and  a  spendthrift  in  his  public  capacity ;  for  in 
each  case  the  expenditure  is  ^preater  than  the  income,  t .  e.,  the 
person  subsists  on  a  credit  which  he  is  not  justified  in  obtaining, 
and  the  necessity  for  which  we  here  suppose  to  have  result^ 
from  prior  extravagance.  The  merdiant  or  trader,  therefoie, 
who,  on  the  strength  of  his  good  name,  is  buoyed  up  for  a 
season  by  accommodation  and  credit,  is  as  clearly  a  spendthrift 
as  is  the  baronet  or  gentleman,  who,  on  similar  groundsy 
continues  to  incmr  liabilities,  which  he  is  incapable  of  meeting. 

And  how  large  is  this  class  of  pretenders  ?  They  pervade  Ihe 
whole  kingdom.  Where  is  there  a  town  in  which  many  do  not 
lie  to-day  hid,  to-morrow  to  be  unveiled?  Where  a  honest 
tradesman,  who  has  not  many  times  been  seriously  embarrassed 
by  them  P  Their  baneful  influence  extends,  like  the  circles  on  a 
pool,  far  and  wide.  It  is  not  simply  themselves  whom  they 
mjure,  but  every  person  who  has  deahngs,  or  is  associiUed  with 
them,  has  reason  to  regret  it.  By  compiling  their  tradesmen  to 
give  long  credit,  a  fake  system  of  dealing  is  engendered,  and 
fictitiously  high  prices  are  originated,  both  as  a  means  of  reim- 
bursement for  losses,  and  for  interest  on  outlying  capital;  so 
that  the  honest  community  of  every  grade  must  suffer  for  the 
extravagance,  and  consequent  insolvency  of  a  particular  class. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  view  the  ^endthrift  m  a  single  posi1i(m  not 
injurious  to  his  fellow  men.  It  is  true  that  he  maybe  a  respect- 
able member  of  society ;  but  what  is  society  ? — ^Who  cares  for 
its  laws,  or  rates  himself  by  its  standard?  With  it  what  was 
right  yesterday,  is  wrong  to-day.  Some  time  ago,  it  was  right 
and  proper  that  a  lord  should  get  drunk ;  but  what  so  ungentle- 
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manly  as  this  yioe  to  the  poor  effete  joxmg  aristocrat  of  to-day  ? 
Of  all  things  hoUow  and  artificial,  society  maintains  the  superla- 
tiye  degree, — ^and  this  is  no  new  utterance.  Let  it,  however  be 
noticed  that  to  the  spendthrift  is  due  one  or  more  false  elements 
in  the  code  of  that  spurious  embodiment  of  respectability  called 
society,  or  the  world.  To  him  is  due  the  yalue  which  is  set  upon 
social  grade,  and  he  is  accountable  for  the  wrongs  to  the  inaus- 
trious,  arising  from  the  too  ardent  indulgence  in  the  expensiye 
ambition  therein  implied.  If  reckless  aoVenturers  neyer  encou- 
raged this  petty  craving  after  a  social  circle  above  their  own 
legitimate  one,  we  presume  that  the  mania  would  cease  generally, 
and  that  the  result  would  be  a  great  increase  of  happy  families, 
contented  parents,  educated  sons,  and  paid-up  tradesmen. 

But  the  world  is  thus  largely  composed  of  boastful  pretenders 
who  have  no  money,  and  of  spendtnrifts  who  would  be  better 
without  it.    From  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Co.,  or  Sadleir,  or  any  con- 
ceivable titled  scapegrace,  down  to  the  meanest  insolvent  debtor, 
all  are  spendthrifts,  and  their  name  is  le^on.    Who  can  calculate 
the  injury  iiiey  inflict  P    By  the  legal  swindle  of  some  spendthrift 
company,  how  many  shareholders,  with  their  families,  are  beg- 
gared !     By  the  myriads  of  fire  and  life  insurance  companies,  and 
other  high-sounding  jargon, — ^titled  bubbles,  whose  lying  pro- 
spectuses are  showered  luce  autumn  leaves  over  the  land,  promis- 
ing, out  of  nothing,  to  pay  and  to  do  everything ;  by  the  folly  of 
the  vainglorious  m  society's  hieh  places,  and  by  the  vanity  of 
their  servile  imitators,  the  worla  is  filled  with  fsLlse  pretensions, 
our  streets  are  fiUed  with  beggars,  our  workhouses  with  paupers, 
and  labour  has  become  lowered  to  a  curse  and  a  shame.    A 
spendthrift  is  therefore  a  social  pestilence,  sweeping  over  the 
laud — he  is  an  xmseen  whirlpool,  towards  the  vortex  of  which 
Bcores  of  duped  creditors  are  imwittingly  tending,  and  in  which 
they  will  presently  sink,  to  be  heard  of  no  more. 

Bat  what  wrongs  can  thepoor  miser  advance  to  compete  with 
this  host  of  injuries  P    J.  it.  has  enumerated  several : — First, 
"the miser  works  hard,"  for  which  we  are  requested  to  blame 
him,  because  J.  B.  cannot  see  who,  but  the  man  nimself,  is  bene- 
fited by  it.    We  will  inform  him  who  is  benefited  by  it,— 
posterity/  !    Does  this  satisfy  him  P — ^if  not,  we  proceed  to  observe 
that  it  IS  a  common  opinion  amongst  the  unsophisticated,  that  if 
a  man  gains  money  by  honest  labour,  he  is  not  morally  responsi- 
ble to  any  person  for  the  manner  in  which  he  spends  it  or  Keeps 
it— or  at  least  for  the  latter.    But,  moreover,  if  the  miser  be 
Warned  for  keeping  his  money,  how  much  more  should  the  spend- 
thrift be  blamed  for  spending  his  in  the  profligate  manner  so 
Avidly  pictured  by  J.  K. !    It  is  certainly  a  less  evil  to  do  no 
good  than  to  go  about  doing  harm ; — ^which  is  all  we  contend  for. 
The  next  blemish  in  the  otherwise  fair  tablets  of  the  miser's 
character  is  said  to  be  his  wicked  propensity  to  hoard*    On  this 
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topic  J.  E-.  agaiu  arffues  with  an  unsuspecting  simplicity  and 
innocent  ardour,  which  are  c^uite  refreshing — ^his  vigour  is  asto- 
nishing ;  he  turns  the  question  over,  he  casts  it  from  him,  then 
returns  to  it  again,  and  oreaks  it  into  fragments ;  but  every  time 
he  elicits  something  good  and  favourable,  which  is  received  with 
a  complaisant  smile,  as  if  all  things  were  known  to  him  from  the 
beginning.  There  is  nothing  which  he  cannot  prove ;  black,  in 
his  hands,  would  become  white;  the  sun  would  become  the 
moon,  and  the  ocean  a  river,  a  pond,  or  lake.  He  informs  us 
(which  is  doubtless  equivalent  to  proving  it)  that  our  moral, 
mental,  physical,  and  religious  progress,  aepends  upon  money, 
and  that  a  miser,  bv  witnholdmg  it  from  circulation,  places  a 
dead  lock  upon  the  fly- wheel  of  society.  This  is  probably  fine 
language ;  but  an  unenlightened  reader  will  probably  consider  it 
Bomewnat  unintelligible.  He  then  invites  us  triumphantly  "  to 
sum  up  the  amount  of  evils  following  the  want  of  the  ftiU  and 
free  circulation  of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  retarded  by  the  parsi- 
mony of  the  few."  We  think  that  a  far  more  difficult  task  even 
than  this  might  be  retorted  upon  the  advocates  of  the  negative 
side.  Money,  we  may  remark,  is  far  from  being  the  soul  and 
necessiiy  of  business,  &c.,  that  it  formerly  was.  Neither  misers 
nor  tradesmen  do  now  hoard  up  their  gold  in  strong  boxes  kept 
carefully  in  secret  places ;  this  method  survives  only  in  melo- 
dramas and  J.  R.'s  imagination.  Except  in  retail  business,  and 
among  small  ignorant  mercenaries,  hard  cash  is  scarcely  known. 
A  merchant,  with  consignments  in  every  clime,  probably  does 
not  circulate  directly  ten  sovereigns  a  week.  And  it  is  the 
same  with  misers.  Paper  and  credit  are  now  the  circulating 
media.  Misers,  therefore,  do  not  hoard  up  money ;  and  in  J.  !R.'s 
assumption  that  they  do,  lies  all  his  gross  misconceptions  on  the 
subject ;  but,  like  all  other  sensible  money-loving  people,  they 
invest  their  gains  in  a  secure  and  profitable  maimer,  and  are  no 
more  to  be  blamed  for  so  doing  than  are  the  thousand  other  rich 
or  retired  persons  who  hold  shares  in  the  millions  of  various 
stocks  extant.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  ignorant  and  penu- 
rious old  maids  and  bachelors,  there  are  no  misers  in  the  sense 
implied  by  J.  E. 

To  picture  any  human  being,  therefore,  as  a  sordid  wretch 
sitting  gloaming  in  a  cave  or  hovel,  surrounded  with  bags  of 
gold,  and  instructing  his  hard  featured  myrmidons  to  go  forth 
and  grind  the  poor  and  imprison  the  fatherless,  in  order  to  bring 
in  more  money,  is  simply  nonsense,  and  a  mere  figment  of 
imagination.  A  miser  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  man  who 
conducts  his  business  on  what  the  world  considers  to  be  the  most 
approved  principles;  he  purchases  labour  and  stock  in  the 
cheapest  markets,  and  sells  the  produce  thereof  in  the  dearest, 
and  simply  does  not  maintain  a  position  in  the  social  scale  com- 
mensurate with  his  income.     This  is  all  the  wrongs  of  which  he 
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is  guilty ;  and  to  say  that,  for  tliis  perfectly  hannless  condnet, 
lie  is  equally  blameable  with  the  profligate,  devastating  spend- 
thrift, is  a  perversion  of  judgment  which  we  cannot  understand. 

£.  S.  J. 

NEGATITB  AETICLE. — II. 

In  relation  to  society  and  pecuniary  afiairs,  this  subject  em- 
braces extremes.  As  such,  we  are  sorry  that  neither  of  the  inte- 
rested parties,  whose  character,  influence,  and  objects  will  be 
mooted  and  canvassed,  can  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  the 
discussion ;  'for  preponderate  the  evidence  how  it  may,  they  are 
but  entitled  to  a  negative  verdict — of  injuring  and  jeopar(using 
the  welfare  of  the  community  to  a  less  extent  than  the  other. 
!But  to  direct  ova  attention  to  the  question. 

Our  opponent  T.  U.,  who  sides  with  the  Miser,  defines  the 
subject  correctly,  as  one  pertaining  exclusively  to  a  realised 
society ;  and  indeed  we  do  not  apprehend  that  any  diflerent  con- 
struction can  be  placed  upon  the  words,  other  than  the  eflects  of 
the  respective  parties  on  society. 

In  our  opinion,  to  attempt  to  resolve  or  discuss  the. question 
as  a  problem  of  a  society  of  misers  or  spendthrifts,  would  be 
singularly  anomalous.  To  conceive  or  dream  of  a  society  consti- 
tuted in  this  manner  would,  we  believe,  be  ridiculous.  The 
application  and  signification  of  the  terms  would  immediately  fall 
into  desuetude,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  the  contrast  of  these  eccentric 
members  of  society  with  the  uniformity  of  the  general  body,  that 
we  derive  our  ideas  of  their  conspicuous  isolation.  Divest  them 
of  this  insularity  by  elevating  the  general  body,  or  merging  the 
lesser  in  the  greater,  and  we  lose  such  ideas  in  the  consoli&tion 
of  the  whole. 

It  is  material  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  our  subject  that 
we  properly  understand  and  define  the  names  embodied  in  our 
question.  This  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  do  efficiently  from 
Walker,  for  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  rigid  dictionary  definition, 
aiming  frequently  at  aphoristical  opinion,  would  be  opposed  to 
the  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  our  subject,  requirmg  a  free 
and  not  literal  interpretation  of  its  terms. 

The  qualities  of  frugality  and  industry  cannot  be  claimed  as 
the  characteristics  of  the  miser,  nor  generosity  and  indolence  as 
the  characteristics  of  the  spendthrift.  It  is  when  the  former 
become  intensified  to  avarice  and  slavery,  and  the  latter  degene- 
rate into  dissipation  and  recklessness,  that  we  discover  two  banes 
of  society.  Each  of  these  classes  exercises  an  influence  neces- 
sarily prejudicial,  and  frequently  pernicious ;  but  apait  from  the 
real  question,  but  perhaps  not  entirely  adventitious,  as  it  may 
alleviate  some  of  the  more  sinister  features,  is  their  apparent 
character.    If  we  would  prefer  either  example,  we  should  pr'* 
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nonnce  in  fayonr  and  on  behalf  of  the  spendthrift,  who  is,  we 
think,  more  allied  to  hnmanity  by  his  congeniality  of  habit  and 
disposition  than*  the  miser,  who  seyers  every  link  of  affection 
ana  sociableness  by  a  blightine  frigidity.  In  the  one  character 
we  recognise  the  tndts  of  youth,  to  which  a  great  portion  of  this 
class  bebngs,  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  love  of  novelty ;  but  these 
are  generafiy  of  an  ephemeral  kind,  for  after  the  first  outburst 
of  irritation  and  excitement,  we  shall  find  them  subside  and 
reform,  and  settlement  generally  ensue.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  we  shall  detect  not  an  invariable  misanthropy,  but 
frequently  a  morbid  distrust  or  detestation  of  his  species,  which 
becomes  a  confirmed  and  permanent  disease,  so  seldom  relieved 
by  a  sunny  cloud  of  humanity,  that  we  regard  it  as  irremediable. 
Itence  we  conclude,  that  so  far  as  mere  personal  influence 
may  operate  upon  us,  that  the  spendthrift  has  more  of  the  poetry 
of  human  nature  in  his  soul,  and  consequently  enlists  more  of 
our  sympathies  than  the  miser,  whose  more  dreary  features 
repel  us ;  and  farther,  that  in  point  of  duration,  the  spendthrift 
is  more  of  an  occasional  truant  from  the  golden  mean  than  the 
miser,  whom  we  contemplate  as  a  permanent  absentee.  After 
this  casual  glance  at  the  influence  of  the  respective  characters, 
we  have  now  to  advert  to  the  stem  realities  displayed  in  the 
efiects.  The  aforegoing  remarks  apply  more  strictly  to  the  out- 
line impressed  on  our  zninds  by  somewhat  superficial  views, 
heightened  in  the  colouring,  perhapjs,  bjr  our  own  sympathies. 
But  this  sympathy  or  prejudice,  and  it  is  incontestably  a  popular 
one,  is  not,  we  vepeat,  altogether  idle,  but  will  be  found  to  rest 
on  a  substratum  of  facts.  In  the  definition  furnished  from 
Walker  by  T.  TJ.  motives  or  evil  passions  are  not  imputed  to  either 
class,  and  nothing  more  is  impued  than  an  inordinate  desire  to 
hoard  and  to  lavish.  Our  opponent,  not  being  very  felicitous  in 
these  definitions,  makes  up  the  defect  by  assigning  evil  passions 
rather  partially.  To  a  dispassionate  and  fair  discussion  he  pur- 
poses to  employ  the  miser  as  essentially  a  lover  of  money ;  but 
the  other,  in  addition  to  his  peccadiUoes  in  prodigality,  he  must 
needs  be  a  malignant.  If  such  were  a  fair  estimate  and  state- 
ment of  the  different  men,  we  should  consider  it  an  xmdebatable 
subject,  and  the  conclusion  inevitable  and  imperative.  But  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  miser,  who  subordinates  every  passion 
and  emotion  to  a  great  leading  idea,  and  that  ignoble  and  sordid, 
is  naturally  carried  to  extremes  to  achieve  his  u)sorbing  object — 
the  acquisition  of  wealth.  That  in  the  attainment  of  this  he 
should  liave  to  encounter  and  surmount  formidable  obstacles, 
necessitating  the  ignoring  of  all  earthly  ties  and  future  spiritual 
prospects,  is  not  remarkable ;  although  at  the  same  time  we  do 
not  comprehend  under  this  head  all  actuated  to  the  commission 
of  crime  by  a  love  of  lucre ;  but  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  when  a 
comparative  avidity  will  incite  to  crime,  a  ravenous  propensity  will 
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preserre  an  immunity  from  immorality.  T.  U.  paints  the  char' 
racter,  objects,  and  destiny  of  the  miser  in  colours  which  will  not 
adorn  the  dark  (black)  ^mid  native  to  the  mind  of  the  miser. 
The  following  is  very  fair  for  a  miser.  "  He  feels  very  little  di«» 
comfort,"  "  is  contented  with  his  situation,"  '*  and  looks  forward 
to  no  change  in  it."  Again,  he  represents  him  as  relationless, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  distressing  no  family  circle ;  or  if  he  ia.  not 
aiich  a  solitary  thing,  T.  U.  asserts  that  his  origin  and  that  of  his 
family  is  humble,  therefore  they  do  not  requij^e  or  miss  the 
luxuries  of  Hfe.  This  we  cannot  allow.  Contentedness  is  not 
the  lot  of  a  covetous  man,  either  with  reference  to  his  means  or 
situation ;  nor  is  avariciousness  confined  to  any  particular  class, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  pervades  every  rank,  rendering  all  alike  sus- 
ceptible to  the  distespper,  irrespective  of  present  indigence  or 
affluence,  past  nobility  or  humbleness  of  origin  or  extraction. 
Such  a  man  as  detailed  above  is  not  lil^^lv,  we  avow,  to  break 
moral  laws,  "  sanctioned  by  penalties."  T.  U.  admits,  however, 
that  society  is  injured  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  withholding  of 
his  money,  but  this  he  retracts,  or  rather  contradicts,  in  subsequent 
passages,  by  assuring  us  that  society  is  ultimately  no  loser  by 
the  hoarding  system.  This  he  brings  about  by  reasoning  not 
only  anomalous  but  even  disingenuous,  when  we  reflect  that  it 
emanates  from  an  opponent  of  the  calibre  and  acumen  of  T.  U. 

"  Say  we  have  twentv  misers  in  this  city ;  their  wealth  at  their 
decease  is  set  free  and  circulated.  Twenty  misers  will  do  the 
same  for  succeeding  generations,  and  society  in  the  end  will  be 
no  loser."  This  is  equivalent  to  afl&rming  that  the  continuation 
or  perpetuation  of  moral  criminality  will  abate  or  consecrate  its 
heinousness,  from  the  fact  that  he  constrainedly  bequeaths  his 
ilHcit  hoards  to  posterity  on  account  of  his  inability  to  transplant 
them  to  another  world,  which  prescribes  an  inflexible  law  with 
regard  to  tiie  transit  of  passengers'  luggage !  It  mav  as  well  be 
asserted  that  as  the  miser  has  oeen  perfunctory  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  in  the  social  state,  he 
redeems  his  errors  of  omission  and  commission  by  leaving  his- 
carcase — ^through  the  undertakers,  his  legatees — to  his  contem-^ 
poranes!  We  must  demur  also  to  the  advantages  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  concomitants  of  a  long  accumulated  wealthy, 
suddenly  transferred  to  next  of  kin.  Such  influxes  are,  we 
question  not,  often  opportune  and  beneficent,  yet  we  cannot  be 
oblivious  to  the  fact,  which  immediately  suggests  itself,  that  frail 
buman  nature,  when  elated  at  Hiese  "  Go&ends,"  is  carried  to 
gi%at  excesses,  which  frequently  earn  for  the  recipient  the  epithet 
of  spendthrift :  thus  through  the  miser's  instrumentality  other- 
classes  are  precipitated  to  the  other  extreme. 

Afterwards  follows  a  delineation  of  a  supposed  spendthrift, 
which  in  the  catalogue  of  sins,  ancient  and  modern,  beggars 
description.    SufBice  it  to  say  that  all  frailties  are  enumerated, 
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classified,  ftnd  inrputed,  whether  retrospectiTe,  present,  or  pr(>- 
spectire,  direct,  indirect,  or  contingent!  He  insists  on  e?il 
motives  as  influencing  and  actuating  him !  The  maintenance  of 
the  great  snperstmctures  of  the  conntiy,  with  all  their  abomina- 
tions, is  attributed  to  him !  The  theatres,  wherein  the  spirit  of 
the  drama — the  mighty,  soul  exploring,  sympathy  arousing,  heart 
enthralling — treads  majestically  in  lus  great  asylum  from  ob- 
livion, enwrapped  in;all  its  glorious  inspiriting  associations.  We 
are  not  credulous  enough  to  accept  the  dictum  of  T.  TJ.  that  this, 
and  all  places  of  amusement,  can  oe  sustained  by  the  spendthrift. 
Saces  and  such  like  are  not  dependent  for  support  on  him,  for 
the  greatest  of  our  aristocrats  and  best  country  gentlemen  will 
figure  as  their  chiefs  and  promoters.  But  these  undoubtedly 
have  great  drawbacks ;  but  an  immense  part  of  our  population 
participates  on  festive  and  holiday  occasions  in  tliese  sports,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  we  look  for  the  real  supporters  of  amusement, 
to  which,  we  are  a&aid,  T.  U.  has  an  abhorrence.  With  regard 
to  gin  paJaces,  casinos,  &c.,  it  is  undeniable  that  money  finds  its 
way  into  this  vortex ;  but  who  will  have  hardihood  to  stigmatize 
as  spendthrifts  (in  the  acceptation  of  the  word  in  our  debate)  the 
patronisers  of  these  places  P  Tiie  vicious  do  congregate,  heedless 
of  the  immoral  epidemics,  which  chill  and  blast  most  of  the 
flowers  that  are  brought  sufficiently  near  to  be  contaminated,  is 
too  true ;  but  callousness  has  in  many  hearts  given  way  to  aU 
tenderer  feelings,  and  cold-blooded  calculation  presides  over  the 
scenes  and  perviides  the  chambers  of  misery,  so  that  even  avari- 
ciousness  may  act  and  indeed  does  act  in  enticing  the  unwarv 
into  its  grand  banqueting  halls.  The  frequenters  of  these  hells 
cannot  be  considered  as  essentially  spendthrifts,  or  the  working 
man  who  attends  the  public  house.  It  is  indubitable  that  a  large 
portion  of  these  people  are  led  on  by  infirmity  of  will  and  insta- 
oility  of  purpose  to  engage  in  pursuits  and  pleasures  which  are 
not  censorious  in  a  criminal  point  of  view ;  and  that  competition 
in  a  class  and  faction  substantially  above  their  own  necessitative 
or  profiise  expenditure  in  luxuries  and  superfluities  will  endanger 
SEnd  accelerate  the  declension  of  their  fortunes.  But  these  weak* 
nesses  of  temperament  and  habit,  entailing  such  extravagances, 
are  remarkably  advantageous  to  an  inferior  social  class,  whose 
subsistence  is  dependent  on  them ;  and  it  is  irom  the  dissipation 
of  these  that  a  good  many  of  our  middle  classes  are  raised  to 
comparative  affluence,  and  indeed  accumulate  great  fortunes, 
which  ultimately  open  to  the  aspiration  of  their  families  all  the 
channels  of  preferment  and  honourable  ambition.  To  dwell  on 
this  fact  would  be  futile,  as  it  is  apparent  that  every  penny 
squandered  to  gratify  a  whim  is  circumted,  and  passes  into  the 
hands  of  a  dependent  and  laborious  class. 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  theme  further  at  present.    T.  U.  has, 
we  think,  utterly  mistaken  the  miser  whom  he  has  pourtrayed, 
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and  on  a  better  description  of  the  man  it  is  not  impossible  that 
we  may  be  convinced  of  the  fallacious  position  we  have  assumed, 
as  we  are  not  fully  determined  in  our  own  minds  which  is  correct, 
and  we  hope  this  may  serve  to  elicit  facts  to  war  on  the  side  of 
truth.  CiD. 


Inwabd  Blindness. — Talk  to  a  blind  man — he  knows  he 
wants'  the  sense  of  sight,  and  willingly  makes  the  proper  allow- 
ances.   But  there  are  certain  internal  senses,  which  a  man  may 
want,  and  yet  be  wholly  ignorant  that  he  wants  them.    It  is 
most  unpleasant  to  converse  with  such  persons  on  subjects  of 
taste,  philosophy,  or  religion.     Of  course  there  is  no  reasoninff 
with  them,  for  they  do  not  possess  the  facts  on  which  the  reason- 
ing must  be  grounded.    Kothine  is  possible,  but  a  naked  dissent, 
which  implies  a  sort  of  unsocial  contempt ;  or,  what  a  man  of 
kind  disposition  is  very  likely  to  fall  into,  a  heartless  tacit  acqui- 
escence, which  borders  too  nearly  on  duplicity. — Coleridge. 

Conversation. — If  I  were  to  choose  the  people  with  whom  I 
would  spend  my  hours  of  conversation,  they  should  be  certainly 
such  as  laboured  no  farther  than  to  make  themselves  readily  and 
clearly  apprehended,  and  would  have  patience  and  curiosity  to 
understand  me.  To  have  good  sense,  and  ability  to  express  it, 
are  the  most  essential  and  neoessary  qualities  in  companions. 
When  thoughts  rise  in  us  fit  to  utter  among  familiar  friends, 
there  needs  but  very  little  care  in  clothing  them. — Steele, 

Good  Beeeding. — Perhaps  the  summary  of  good  breeding 
may  be  reduced  to  this  rule,— "  Behave  unto  afl  men  as  you 
would  they  should  behave  unto  you."  This  will  most  certainly 
oblige  us  to  treat  all  mankind  with  the  utmost  civility  and  re- 
spect, there  being  nothing  that  we  desire  more  than  to  be  treated 
80  by  them.  The  ambitious,  the  covetous,  the  proud,  the  vain, 
the  angry,  the  debauchee,  the  glutton,  are  all  lost  m  the  character 
of  the  well-bred  man ;  or  if  nature  should  now  and  then  venture 
to  peep  forth,  she  withdraws  in  an  instant,  and  doth  not  show 
enough  of  herself  to  become  ridiculous. — Fielding, 

Suf  BBFiciAL  Knowledge. — ^The  profoundly  wise  do  not  de- 
claim against  superficial  knowledge  in  others,  so  much  as  the 
profoundly  ignorant ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  rather  assist 
it  with  their  advice  than  overwhelm  it  with  their  contempt ;  for 
they  know  that  there  was  a  period  when  even  a  Bacon  or  a 
Kewton  were  superficial ;  and  that  he  who  has  a  Httle  knowledge 
is  far  more  likely  to  get  more  than  he  that  has  none. — Colton. 

Sneerebs. — The  most  insignificant  people  are  the  most  apt  to 
Bneer  at  others.  They  are  safe  from  reprisals,  and  have  no  hope 
of  rising  in  their  ovtn  esteem  but  by  lowering  their  neighbours. 
The  severest  critics  are  always  those  who  have  either  never  at- 
tempted, or  ^ho  have  failed  in  original  composition. — Kazlitt, 
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PABT  IL— THE  INFLEXIONS 

(  Continued  from  page  40.) 
5.«>Thb  Vkbb — oonlwiied. 


FiBST  COHJUGATIOK  in 

AIMEB,  TO  Lots.  , 

Primitive  Fobm8—1,Aime;  2,Aii[ai;  3,  Aimer,  4,AiMAyx;  5,AiiO' 

Indicative  Mood. 

Prt$enl,TefMe, 
Singutar,  Plural. 


J'aime 

Ta  times 

II  or  elle  aime 


I  tove 
thou  lovesi 
he,  Uj  or  she  loveth 
or  loves 


Noas  aimons 

Vons  aimez 

lis  or  elles  aiment 


we  hve 
yeoryotf  tore 
theylove 


Imperfect  Tense. 


J'aimais  /  loved  or  toas  loving 

Tu  aimais  thou  lovedst^  &c. 

11  or  elle  aimait    Ae,  tV,  or  she  loved, 


Nous  aimtons 


foe  hved  or  tp«rt 

Voos  aimiez  ^e  fowd,  &c 

lis  or  cllcs  aimaient  M«y  loved,  &c 


J'aimal 
Ta  aimas 
II  aima 

J'aimerai 
Ta  aimeraa 
II  aimera 

J'aimerais 
Tu  aimerais 
II  aimerait 

Compound  of 
Compound  of 
Compound  of 
Compound  of 

Corr pound  of 


I  loved 
thou  hvedst 
he  loved 


Preterite  Tense, 

Noas  aim&mes 
Vons  aimates  ^ 
lU  aim^rent 


/  shall  love 
thou  wilt  love 
he  will  hve 


Future  Tmse, 

Nous  aimerons 
Voos  aimerez 
lis  aimeront 


we  loved 
ye  hved 
thegfhved 


v>eshalllov6 
ye  will  hoe 
they  will  love 


Conditional  Tense, 


I  should  love 
thou  wouldst  love 
he  would  hve 

the  Present 
the  Imperfect- 
the  Preterite 
the  Future 


Noas  aimeiions 
Voas  aimeriez 
lis  aimeraient 

J'ai  aim^ 
J'arais  aim^ 
tTeus  aimd 
tTaarai  aim^ 


we  shott^love 
ye  would  love 
they  wouM  /ow 

/  have  hvedj  &c. 
/  had  lovedf  &c. 
/  had  lovedj  &c. 
/  shall  have  hved,  &c 


the  CondUional  \  ^,^^^^^  ?»™^  i  /  shoM  have  loved,  &c. 
^  J  eosse  aime  3 
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SuBjuKCTiYB  Mood. 

Present  Terue,  ' 

Singular,  Plural 


Que  j'aime  that  I  may  love 

Que  tn  airoes         that  thoumayst  love 
Qallorqu'elleaime  that  he,  itf  or  she 

may  love 


Qae  nom  aimions  that  we  may  hve 

Qae  Toofl  aimiez  that  ye  Tnatf  love 
Qu'ils  or  qa*elles 

aimcDt  ^Aa^  they  may  love 


Preterite  Tense, 


Que  jVimassc        that  I  might  love 
Que  tu  ai masses    tki^tthoumightstlove 
Qu'il  aimdt  that  he  might  love 


Qae  nous  aimassionsfAa^tre  might  love 
Que  vous  aimassiez  that  ye  might  love 
Qu'ils  aimasseut       thatthey  might  love 


Compound  of  the  Present       Que  j'aie  aimd         that  I  may  have  loved 
Compound  of  the  Preterite    Que  j'eusse  aimd     that  I  might  have  loved 

Imperative  Mood. 
Singular,  Plural, 

Aimons        let  us  love 
Aime         love  thou  Aimez  love  ye 

Compound  Form  (given  in  grammars^  hut  very  rarely  found  in  autJiors). 

IAjons  aimd     let  us  have  loved 
Ajez  aimd      have  loved 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present  Tense,  Compound  Tense. 

Aimer        to  love  Avoir  aimd        to  have  loved 

Participles. 

Gerund  or  Present  Participle        Aimant  loving 

Past  Participle  Aimd  loved 

Compound  Participle  A jant  aimd      Jiaving  loved 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  passive  voice,  as  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
verb  Etre^  adding  aime  after  every  person  of  every  tense. 


Infinitive  ending  in  oer. 

The  difference  in  this  case  arises  from  the  preservation  of  tlie  soft  sound  of 
the  g  in  positions  in  which  it  is  gcnei*ally  hard. 

JUGER,  to  Judge. 

Pbimitivb  Forms — I^JaoB;  2,  Juoeai;  3,  Juoer;  4,  Juobant;  5,  Juoe'. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense, 
Singular,  Plural, 


Je  juge  T Judge 

Tu  juges  thoujudgest 

11  juge  he  judges 

Imperfect  Tense, 

Je  jugeais  J  judged 

Tu  jugeais  thoujudgedst 

11  jugeait  he  judged 


Nous  j  ugeons         we  judge 
Vousjugez  you  judge 

lis  jugent  they  judge 


Nous  jugions         we  judged 
Vousjugiez  you  judged 

llsjugewent         they  judged 
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Preterite  Ttnte, 
Sififfular,  PlurdL 

Jejugeai  I  judged  Nous  jage&mes       we  judged 

Voosjage&tes         yejud^d 
Us  jng^ient  they  Judged 


Tu  jngeas 
Iljugea 


tkoujudgedst 
he  judged 


Qa!6}ejugeaaae    that  I  might  judge 
Que  tu  jageasses  that  thoumightst judge 
Qa'il  jugeit         that  he  might  judge 


SuBjuKcnvB  Mood. 
Preterite  Tense. 

Quenoas  j  ageassions  thattoemightjudge 
Quevoosjugeassiez  thcUyemigktjuSje 
Qa'ils  jageassenfe'  thatthey  might  judge 

Imfbbatiyb  Mood. 


Jage 


judge  thmt 


Jugeons 
Jagez 


let  U8  judge 
judge  ye 


Participle. 
Present — Jugeant,  judging. 

In  all  other  parts  these  verbs  are  like  Aimer. 

Verbs  whose  infinitive  ends  in  ceb  take  a  cedilla  nnder  the  c  in  the  same 
cases  that  the  g  of  ger  takes  an  e ;  namely,  1)efore  a  and  o:  as,  nous  platans , 
we  place;  jeplagaij  I  placed. 


Infinitive  ending  in  eler  or  eter. 
These  verbs  doable  the  I  or  the  t  before  e  mnte  in  all  the  teniSes. 

CQANCELER,  to  Totteb. 

Pbiuitiye  Forms — 1,  Crancblle  ;  2,  Cuancblai;  3,  Chanceler; 

4,  Ohancrlant;  5,  Ghancele'. 


Indicatiye  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


Singular. 
Je  chancelle 
Tn  chancelles 
II  chancelle 

Je  chancellerai 
Tu  chancelleras 
II  chancellera 

Je  chancellerais 
Tu  chancellerais 
U  chancellerait 


Future  Tense. 


Conditional  Tense. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


Qae  je  chancelle 
Qne  tn  chancelles 
Qa*il  chancello 


Plural. 
Nons  chancelons 
Vons  chancelez 
Us  chancellent 

Nons  chancellerons 
Vous  chancellefez 
lis  chancelleront. 

Nons  chancellerioDs 
Vons  chancelleriez 
lis  chancelleraient 


Qne  nons  chancelioDS 
Qne  Tons  cbanceliez 
Qn'ils  chancellent 
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Imfuutivb  Mood. 

Singular,  PbtraL 


Chftnotlle 


Ghanoelons 
Ghan^ez 


In  all  other  parts  like  AiXBiu 

If  the  6  in  the  penultimate  syllable  has  an  acute  accent,  as  empiSteTf  to 
encroach,  in^^uieter,  to  disturb,  reveler,  to  disclose,  neither  the  I  nor  the  i  is 
doubled,  but  when  the  termination  commences*with  e  mute,  the  e  becomes  e;  as 
lis  einptei«,  they  encroach;  nous  reVelenxis,  we  shall  disclose.  All  other  yerba 
which  have  in  the  last  syllable  but  one  an  e  before  a  CfHisooant  take  a  grave 
accent  whenever  the  ermination  commences  with  e  mute  ;  as 

enlever,  to  carry  off  fenJeve^fenleverai 

semepj  to  sow  je  iemerai,  quails  eemmt 

esperer,  to  hope  U  esperty  nous  espererons 

•regneTj  to  reign  qu'il  regne,  U  regnera 

To  these  are  to  be  joined  bourreler,  to  torture;  geleVf  to  freeze;  harceler,  to 
tease ;  peler,  to  peel ;  receler,  to  secrete. 

But  verbs  in  ger  preceded  by  e  retain  the  acute  accent;  as  proieger,  to 
protect;  U protege,  he  protects;  ilprotegea,  he  protected. 

iKForiTiYB  ending  in  e'sb,  ieb,  or  tbr. 

In  the  case  of  verbs  whose  infinitive  ends  in  ier  the  i  belongs  to  the  stem  or 
root  of  the  verb  and  is  consequently  retained  throughout.  So  in  the  verb 
pricTf  to  pray,  pri  is  to  taice  the  place  of  aibc,  of  Aimer ,  even  where  we 
should  have  such  forms  as  prOona,  priiez.  Similarly,  in  verbs  whose  infinitive 
ends  in  jb'er  the  e  is  preserved  throughout  the  conjugation;  as  nous  agreions, 
we  allowed;  que  vous  agreiez,  that  you  may  allow;  agree,  past  participle 
masculine;  agreee,  past  participle  feminine. 

When  the  infinitive  ends  in  tbr  the  y  becomes  i  wherever  e  mute  follows; 
fAJepaie,  I  pay;  vouspaierez,  yon  will  pay,  &c. 

The  folbwing  exercise  contains  such  forms  ouly  as  have  been  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  student.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  prepositions  before 
the  infinitive  are  rarely  translated  into  English.  So  in  the  second  sentence, 
favour  must  be  translated,  to  have ;  and  in  the  fifth,  nous  cessons  de  Vciimer, 
<oe  cease  to  love  hi$n, 

'EXE^CJSR  II. 

On  est  toujours  trop  l<Hn  de  oenx  qui  sont  en  arri^re.    Dans  les  disgrdoes, 

le  comble  de  I'infortune  est  d'avoir  6i6  henreux.    Les  amitids  ne  dureraient  pas 

longiemps,  si  la  pMtration  de  deux  amis  ^tait  parfaitement  6gale  des  deox 

c6te8.    Je  m'^toone  qu'^tant  ce  que  voos  etes,  et  qu'ayant  ^t^  ce  que  vous 

f^tes,  vous  ne  renonciez  pas  k  jamais  an  monde.     Nous  mdritons  qu*nn  ami 

noQs  qaitt&t  si  nous  cessons  de  Taimer  apr^  son  refroidissement.     11  est  plus 

&cile  de  jeter  du  ridicule  sur  une  belle  action  que  de  Timiter.    Je  n'avais  pas 

pens^  qn'il  eat  apporte  si  promptement  tout  ce  que  nous  I'avions  charg^ 

d'acbeter.    Le  mouvement  de  la  terre  sur  son  axe  ayant  partag^,  en  jours  et 

^  units,  les  espaoes  de  la  dur^e,  tous  les  Sires  vivants  qui  habitent  le  globe 

<nt  lenr  temps  de  lami^  et  lenr  temps  de  USnebres.    l^ons  nous  montr&mes 

n»si  andaoienx  que  vous  fiites  prudents. 


"■■;  ,.,,  i.  ,hn„ui  li«  e«li^l«  »' ""I^u- o(  boas  »f ■ 
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poands  bj  three  quarters  of  s  pound,  we  shonld  write  Sf  pounds :  where  the  f 
denotes  the  fractional  part,  that  we  call  three  quarters.  We  see,  then,  that  to 
ex^reas  Jractional  vahtes,  we  commonlj  make  use  of  two  numbers  placed  one 
above  the  other  with  a  line  between  them.  The  lower  is  called  the  Dbnomi- 
NATOB,  and  shows  into  how  many  parts  a  whole^  or  one  unit,  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  ;  and  the  upper  is  called  the  Numeratok,  and  shows  how  many  such 
parts  are  to  be  understood  by  the  fractional  expression.  Such  expressions  are 
called  VuiiOAB  Fbactions. 

Another  method  of  denoting  fractional  values  we  must  defer,  for  want  of 
space,  till  next  month. 


EuLES  TO  GUABD  AGAINST  Angeb. — It  is  Said  concerixingJulius 
Cssar,  that,  upon  any  DrovocatioD,  he  would  repeat  the  Koman 
alphabet  before  he  sunered  himself  to  speak,  tnat  he  might  be 
moxe  just  and  oalm  in  his  resentments.  The  delay  of  a  few 
moments  has  set  many  seeming  affironts  in  a  juster  and  kinder 
light ;  it  has  often  lessened,  if  not  annihilated,  the  supposed  in- 
3\iry,  and  prevented  violence  and  revenge. — WaM*s  doctrine  of 
the  Passions. 

Teuth. — He  that  opposes  his  own  judgment  against  the  con- 
sent of  the  times  ought  to  be  backed  with  unanswerable  truths ; 
and  he  that  has  truth  on  his  side  is  a  fool,  as  well  as  a  coward,  if 
lie  is  afraid  to  own  it  because  of  the  currency  or  multitude  of 
other  men's  opinions. — De  Foe, 

PsoGBsss  OF  THE  HuMAN  MiND. — The  humau  mind  considered 
as  that  of  an  individual,  or  collectively  as  that  of  an  age,  or  a 
nation,  is  slow  and  gradual  in  its  development.    At  times  it 
meets  with  obstructions  that  seem  to  prevent  its  expansion  and 
to  retard  its  growth.    But  still  it  is,  on  the  whole,  found  to  be 
progressive  in  its  march  and  continual  in  its  increase.    The 
augmentatioii  of  its  ideas  to-day  becomes  the  preparation  for  a 
greater  increase  to-morrow.    jEvery  generation  makes  an  in- 
tellectual advance  beyond  the  preceding.      Whatever  doubts 
might  exist  on  this  subject  before  the  mvention  of  printing, 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  art  has  not  only  accelerated,  but 
perpetuated  the  intellectual  progression  of  man.    It  is  the  open- 
mg  ota  better  day  on  the  propects  of  the  human  race — the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  of  mental  improvement  and  intellectual  activity.-— 

FoBoivENESS. — The  brave  only  know  how  to  forgive ;  it  is  the 
most  refined  and  generous  pitch  of  virtue  human  nature  can 
arrive  at.  Cowards  have  done  good  and  kind  actions,  cowards 
nave  even  fought,  nay,  sometimes  even  conquered ;  but  a  coward 
Q§T8I  forgave:  it  is  not  in  his  nature;  the  power  of  doing  it 
flows  only  from  a  strength  and  greatness  of  soul  conscious  of  its 
ovn  force  and  security,  and  above  the  little  temptations  of  re- 
sentrng  every  fruitless  attempt  to  interrupt  its  happiness. — 
*crji6**  Sermons. 
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63.  Will  uij  of  our  kind  oorres- 
pood«nts  mfonn  me  if  there  are  any 
worke  pabliehed  on  the  ''Plan  and 
ConatmctioD  of  the  Organ  f"  if  so, 
pleaae  state  ita  price  and  the  pub- 
llfher*8  name. — Muncien, 

64.  Wonld  anj  of  jonr  correepon- 
denta  give  answer  to  the  following  r— 
Which  U  the  best  general  iUastrative 
commentary  of  the  Bible?  What  are 
the  more  prominent  merits  of  Kitfeo*8 
Pictorial  Bible?  and  is  it  snfficient 
for  the  ordinary  needs  of  a  mechanic  ? — 
F.  A.M. 

65.  Wonld  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  the  best  method  of  acqairing 
ifaort>hand;  and  whether  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  without  the  assistance  of  a 
master?  also,  t}ie  best  work  on  the 
mibjeet,  and  the  publisher? — ^J.  W.  P. 

66.  I  shonld  feel  obliged  by  being 
informed,  through  the  pages  of  the 
B,  Cj  the  best  work  on  each  of  the 
undermentioned  subjects,  viz.,  political 
economy,  ontology — that  kind  spoken 
of  in  L  Watts's  Logic?— W.  J. 

67.  Can  any  of  your  readers  state 
the  blood  relations  of  the  royal  families 
of  Europe,  and  their  coonection  (if 
any)  with  Queen  Victoria?— D.  Y.  G. 

68.  Being  anxious  to  obtain  a  situa- 
tion in  the  Civil  Service,  would  you,  or 
any  of  your  numerous  correspondents, 
kindly  inform  me  whether  there  are 
now  more  facilities  afforded  of  attain- 
ing that  object  than  existed  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  made  their 
report?  If  so,  how  am  I  to  proceed 
in  order  to  get  on  to  an  examination 
for  a  junior  clerkship  in  tbe  Admiralty, 
Whitehall,  and  Somerset  House,  or  the 
Treasury?  what  are  the  subjects  of 
eaaanination?  and  any  further  inform- 
ation that  would  be  serviceable  to  me, 
in  the  absence    of  parliamentary   or 


other  influential  friends  who  woold 
interest  themselves  in  my  behslf?— 
J.  G. 

69.  Will  any  reader  of  the  «  Contro- 
versieUut"  who  passed  his  examioatioa 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Jone, 
kindly  oblige  me  with  the  following 
particulars,  which  perhaps  may  not  be 
unrateresting  to  others  of  your  snb- 
scribers  in  a  similar  utostion? — Fint- 
ly,  Can  you  be  examined  in  ArithDMtic 
and   Bo^eeping,  without    its  bong 
necessary  for  you  to  be  examined  in 
Algebra,  EucHd,&c.,  as  these  go  under 
one  heading — mathematics?  Secondlj, 
Similarly,  is  it   also  necessary  to  be 
examin<Mi    in    English  literature,  if 
you  propose  English  composition  and 
writing  from  dictation,  as  these  are  aJl 
mentioned  together?    Thirdly,  Are  tbe 
examinations  very  severe?    and  the 
probable  amount  of  thecost,  fees,  ftc." 
Spitz. 

70.  Would  any  of  your  readers  ia- 
fom^  me  if  there  be  any  treatise  extant 
containing  an  impartial  account  of  tiie 
beliefs  of  the  different  sects  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  also  of  the  varion* 
divij^ioDS  of  Presbyterian  church  go- 
vernment? if  so,  please  mention  price, 
and  publisher. — R.  A.  W.  L. 

71.  The  subscriber  will  feel  greatly 
obliged  to  any  of  the  numerous  readers 
of  Ura  British  Cmtroeernalia  ^ 
may  favour  him,  through  its  mediiUDT 
with  a  clear  definition  of  tl»  ^^ 
'*  worraw<i<i"— B.  A.  W.  L. 


Answebs  to  Questioks. 

52.  I  believe  that  a  fair  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  extracts  from  CalTin'* 
Christian  Institutes : — 

•'  Predestination  we  call  the  etem»l 
decree  of  God,  by  which  he  hath  de* 
tennined  in  himself   what  he  woold 
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have  to  beocHiiB  of  everj  individaal  <^ 
mankind.  For  they  are  not  all  created 
with  similar  destiny;  but  eternal  life 
is  foreordained  for  eome,  and  eternal 
damnation  for  others. 

''In  conformity,  therefore,  to  the 
clear  doctrine  of  Seriptore,  ite  assert, 
that  bj  an  eternal  and  immutable  conn- 
sel,  God  hath  once  for  all  determined 
both  whom  he  woald  admit  to  salva- 
tion, and  whom  he  would  coodemn  to 
destmction." 

A  similar  doctrine  is  found  in  the 
''  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster,"  chapter  iii., 
''  3.  By  the  decree  of  God  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men 
and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  ever- 
lasting life,  and  others  foreordained  to 
ererlasting  death. 

"  4.  These  angels  and  men  thus 
predestinated  and  foreordained,  are 
particularly  and  unchangeably  de- 
signed ;  and  their  number  is  so  certain 
and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either 
increased  or  diminished/' 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  see  how  these  doctrines 
can  possibly  consist  with  the  merciful 
character  of  God,  or  with  the  com- 
mand to  every  man  to  love  him.  I 
am  no  Methodist,  but  I  recommend  the 
perasal  of  "  The  Universal  Redemption 
of  Mankind  the  Doctrine  cf  the  New 
Testament,"  by  Bicbard  Watson,  pub- 
lished by  Mason,  City-road,  3s.  6d; 
also,  of  an  article  on  "  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  Modem  Calvinism,*'  in  the  "  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Magazine  "  for  Decem- 
ber, 1855.— Yours,  B. 

J'  W.  J.  sends  a  similar  extract  to 
the  above,  and  recommends  "  Dr.  Gill's 
Cause  of  God  and  Truth,"  in  an  octavo 
volume,  published  by  Tegg;  "  A  Prac- 
tical Discourse  of  God's  Sovereignty," 
by  Elisha  Coles,  1772 ;  and  "  Topland's 
Coutroversial  Writings — ^Witsius  on 
the  Covenant  between  God  and  Man," 
published  by  Tegg,  in  two  vols.,  24s., 

*?  valaable  works  on  the  Calvinistic 
side. 

62.  From  having  been  for  so  long  a 


time  a  participator  in  the  great  bless- 
iogs  of  civilization,  man  has  com- 
pletely forgotten  that  there  was  a  time 
when  those  of  his  race  were  but  shortly 
removed  from  the  present  condition  of 
savage  life — 1 6ay,  but  shortly  removed, 
because  recent  inquiries  have  proved 
that  the  original  atate  of  mankind  was 
not  that  of  the  savage,  completely. 
Pri^essor  Trench,  speaking  of  the 
savage,  says,  "  So  far  from  being  this 
living  seed,  be  might  more  jusUy  be 
considered  as  a  dead,  withered  leaf, 
torn  violently  away  from  the  great 
trunk  of  humanity."  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  our  ancestors  were  in  a 
much  more  debased  condition  than  we 
are  now;  and  the  question  which 
Amicus  has  proposed  for  us  to  solve, 
is,  By  what  means  has  man  been 
raised  from  a  semi-barbarous  condition 
to  the  grand  social  position  he  now 
occupies?— in  other  words,  What  is  the 
origin  of  civilization? 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  tbat  a 
society  of  degraded  beings  could  never 
have  raised  itself  from  its  low  and  base 
condition  without  the  intervention  of  a 
superiorly  enlightened  race  of  men; 
thus,  the  Romans  civilized  our  rude 
forefathers.  Again,  Home  herself  stood 
indebted  to  more  primitive  nations  for 
her  advancement  in  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character.  What  I  have 
then  said  implies  the  pre-existence  of 
other  nations  before  the  Roman,  and 
these  again,  perhaps,  other,  until  we 
arrive  at  the  oldest  nation  on  record — 
the  Jews.  From  whence  did  this 
nation  derive  its  civilization?  Not 
from  other  nations;  not  from  itself — 
for  man  is  unable  to  raise  himself 
from  a  state  of  degradation ;  but  from 
a  Superior  Being — from  God.  The 
following  quotation  from  Archbishop 
Whately  will  support  this  opinion: — 

"According  to  the  present  course  of 
things,  the  first  introducer  of  civUiza- 
tion  among  savages  is,  and  must  be, 
man,  in  a  more  improved  state;  in  the 
beginning,  therefore,  of  the  human 
race;  this,  since  there  was  no  man  to 
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ttract  H)  iniist  hftfQ  mvd  tiM  woric  of 
imoAer  Bemg.  There  most  have  been, 
in  short,  loiiieUiiiig  of  »  mwfalMNi 
made  to  the  first,  or  to  some  subse- 
quent generstioD  of  oar  speeies.* 

I  would  jet  Teotore  to  urge,  that 
this  revelation  ooold  not  have  been  i 
oontdned  in  the  beekaoasllsd;  ftra] 
portion  of  mankind  was  dvilised  ere  it ; 
was  given;  nor  ooold  it  have  been  ■ 
given  as  an  instinct  of  oar  first  parents' , 
natare,  or  after  generatioDS  of  men  | 
woold,  by  means  of  that  instinct,  have  , 


been  able  to  dvilizetheoiselns.  Ttei 
fiir  the  negative.  In  the  sffinoitiTe, 
I  woold  specolate  that  it  may  bive 
been  given  to  Adam,  throogh  tht  m- 
diam  of  the  angelic  mimstry,  liter  he 
was  expelled  from  Eden. 

tion  opoD  this  aobject,  he  omj  obtun 
it  firom  Dr.  Whatel/s  "*  Lecture  (n  thi 
Origin  of  CSvilixation,**  published  vith 
the  others  of  the  Exeter  Hsil  Scots, 
1854-5,  price  4s.,  or  sepsistelj  ior 
3d.— J.  W.  J. 
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The  BurUngion  Club  and  Literary 
InttittUkm. — We  invite  the  attention 
of  oar  West  End  readers  to  the  above 
dub,  about  to  be  opened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bond  Street  The  annual  sub- 
scription is  £1  lis.  6d., or half-jearlj 
ditto,  £1  Is.;  ladies  (annosl),  10s.  6d. 
No  member  is  liable  beyond  the  amount 
of  his  subscription.  Every  member  to 
have  the  privilege  of  introdadng  visi- 
tors. The  rooms  of  the  club  and  in- 
stitution comprise  dining,  smoking, 
chess,  and  conversation  rooms,  a  read- 
ing room,  library,  lecture,  billiard,  and 
class  rooms.  AH  members  of  the  late 
St.  James's  Literary  and  Sdentific 
Society,  who  have  paid  their  subscrip. 
tions  due  at  Christmas  last,  to  be  ad- 
mitted members  of  the  new  club  until 
Christmas  next  for  half  (be  annual 
subscription.  Life  members  of  the  late 
St.  James's  Literary  Society  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  one  guinea  per  annum.  The 
sum  of  money  necessary  for  furnishing 
the  new  club  is  to  be  raised  by  the 
issue  of  loan  notes  for  £1  each,  payable 
to  bearer,  and  bearing  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  until  redeemed  by  the  club.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Curtis, 
at  the  temporary  offices.  No.  3,  Boyle 
Street,  Saville  Row,  between  the  hours 
of  2  and  4,  and  8  and  9,  p.m. 

Newington  Working  MerSs  Asso- 
eiation, — The  annual  soiree    of  this 


assodation  was  held  on  Monday  ereo- 
ing,  June  30th,  in  the  boys'  nttiooal 
schoolroom.  Queen's  Head-row.    The 
room,  which  had  been  most  tastefol/j 
decorated,  was  filled  with  varioos  ob- 
jects of  interest,  both    natural  ai 
scientific   Among  many  others,  mlgbi 
be   mentioned    a    beautiful   worldag 
model  of  a  steam  engine,  and  attached 
thereto   an   orrery,   the   whole   cob- 
structed    by    one   of    the    memben; 
models  of  ,SebastopoI  and  Rome,  is- 
struments  of  war  from  the  Crimes  tnd 
•  Otaheite,  while  numerous  spedmens  of 
the  choice  and  beautiful  in  nature  in- 
terspersed the  whole.     In  the  conr» 
of  the  evening,  G.  A.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  for 
many  years  a  resident  magistrate  ui 
Australia,  delivered  a  very  intertfti'n^ 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  goM 
fields,    illustrating    his    remarks  bj 
several    specimens,    which     he   ^ 
brought  with  him.      The  mectiofT  ▼•* 
also  addressed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Buck, 
who  pomted   out  the  advantag:^  ^^ 
working    men   of    such    institutioDBj 
and  the  beneficial  results  which  at- 
tended their   connection  with  tbem. 
The  proceedings    were  greatly  enli- 
vened by  the  performance  of  mnac, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental;  and  t^ 
meeting,  which  was  large,  septrstw 
at  about  half-past  ten,  much  plc«w 
with  the  arrangements  that  hsd  h*' 
made  for  their  entertainment    The 
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society  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  its 
existence,  and  affords  the  advantages 
of  a  reading  room,  library,  lectures, 
and  iaatmction  in  English  grammar, 
French,  and  mathematics,  advantages 
which  are  shown  by  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  members,  to 
be  appreciated  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  institution  was  founded. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  subscription 
(Is.  per  quarter)  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  almost  all,  it  may  be  safely 
affinned  that  the  knowledge  of  its 
existence  requires  only  to  be  more 
widely  disseminated,  to  insure  a  still 
larger  accession  of  members. — G.  G. 

St.  PauTs  Mutual  Improvement  So- 
ciettfy  Preston. — On  Monday  evening, 
October   15th,   1855,  the  third  an- 
niversary of  the  above  society  was 
held  in  St.  PauUs  schotiL    Upwards  of 
300  sat  down  to  tea,  after  which  the 
Bev.  John  Idler,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  delivered  an  address.     The  se- 
cretaiy,  Mr.  G.  Burton,  read  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  society.     Since 
the  10th  of  June,  1854,  there  have  been 
delivered,  in  connection  with  this  so- 
ciety, about  forty  lectures,  upon  sub- 
jects theological,  historical,  and  philo- 
sophical, the  composition   of  various 
members  of  the  society.     Besides  these 
lectures,  on  alternate  Saturday  eveo- 
ings  there  are  discussions  on  various 
topics,  or  readings  from  eminent  prose 
writers  or  the  poets.     The  number  of 


members  on  the  books  is  twenty-four 
(since  this  report  was  read  they  hare 
been  increased  to  forty),  for  the  use  of 
whom  are  obtained  three  wedcly  papers, 
as  well  as  the  Britiah  ControversiaUit, 
the  **  Bulwark,"  "  Leisure  Hour," 
'*  Chai|^rs*8  Journal,"  "  Churchman's 
Penny  Magazine"  &c.;  there  is  also 
connected  with  the  society  a  valuable 
library,  containing  upwards  of  200 
volumes  of  works  of  the  best  authors. 
The  secretary  concluded  with  an  ap- 
peal to  others  to  join  this  or  wsakKr 
societies.  The  Bev.  Canon  Parr  (Vicar) 
addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  im- 
portance and  inftoence  of  mutual  im- 
pcovemeat  societies.  A  hymn  having 
been  sung,  Mr.  W.  Robinson  was  called 
upon  to  address  the  assembly.  After 
speaking  on  the  early  formation  of  the 
society,  and  of  his  own  individual 
pleasure  in  being  one  of  its  members, 
he  concluded  by  presenting  to  the  Bev. 
T.  B.  Wrenford  a  neatly  bound  copy 
of  the  "  Hammersmith  Discussion,"  as 
a  small  mark  of  esteem  for  his  very 
efficient  services  as  president.  The 
rev.  gentleman  briefly  acknowledged 
the  present,  with  a  few  words  of  ex- 
hortation to  the  members.  After  ad- 
dresses from  Mr.  G.  Donaldson,  Bev. 
A.  S.  Page,  and  Mr.  W.  Sedgwick,  the 
meeting  was  closed  by  singing  the 
National  Anthem,  all  seemingly  highly 
pleased  with  the  pleasant  evening  they 
had  spent — J.  Bebbt,  Secretary, 
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Believing  that  the  Bible,  read, known, 
and  understood,  will  prove  more  effectual 
than  Acts  of  Parliament  in  making 
nien  religious,  we  gladly  hail  the  first 
Number,  price  one  penny,  of  the  "  Sab- 
bath School    Expositor,  with   notes, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical," 
by  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Bolt-court,  that 
"  spring  head  "  of  cheap  congregational 
literatore;  we  consider  it  a  marvel  of 
cheapness,  even  in  these  days  of  print- 
ing press  prodigies,  and  cordially  re- 
commend it  to  all  our  readers,  and 
niore  especially  to*  those  who  take  an 


NOTICES. 

interest  in  our  religious  discussions. 
"  Lectures  on  the  Bible,"  and  "  Scrip- 
ture Doctrines,"  are  two  prettily  bound, 
nicely  got  up,  inviting-looking  littlo 
books  for  children,  by  Samuel  Green, 
but  published  by  the  Sunday  School 
Union.  We  have  presented  them  to  a 
school  library  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  hope  to  report  progress  at  some 
future  interview  with  the  Beverend 
author. 

The  Alliance  liquor  list  (one  of  the 
peculiar,  but  horrible,  features,  of  the 
^^  Alliance  NeicSf"*  a    penny   weekly 
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paper,  the  ori^n  of  the  tcetotallen),  is 
BOir  made  up  for  the  jear,  and  gives  a 
grand  total  of  2,031  accidents  and 
offences  through  drinki  a  third  of 
which  terminated  in  death.  Every 
case  is  well  authenticated.  Surely  this 
awfnl  census  should  put  every  man  on 
the  alert  to  suppress  such  a  wofnl, 
and,  we  fear,  growing  evil. 

''The  Self -Educator  Lessons  in 
French"  are  at  last  in  the  publishers' 
hands;  they  do  credit  to  the  author, 
and  make  ample  amends  for  the  delay. 
We  believe  that  those  who  master  this 
Httle  book  will  need  none  other, — it  in 
£sct  bears  out  its  title,—'*  The  Essen- 
tials of  the  French  Language."  After 
it,  reading  and  conversation  will  do  the 
rest.  There  are  80  pages  of  brevier, 
without  even  a  line  in  the  shape  of  a 
preface;  the  author  leaves  his  work  to 
speak  for  him. 

Hr.  Murray  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, inlus  "  British  Classics,"  a  new 
edition,  in  four  volumes,  of  Jilr.  Croker's 
"  Boswell,"  with  Mr.  Croker  s  last  cor- 
rections and  additions. 

Professor  Owen,  F.B.S.,  who  for 
nearly  thirty  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  as 
conservator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
and  Professor  of  Comparative  Anato- 
my, has  just  resigned  bis  appointments, 
and  entered  on  a  more  extensive  scene 
of  usefulness  at  the  British  Museum, 
as  superintendent  of  the  natural  history 
department. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have 
awarded  the  £10,000  offered  for  the 
first  discovery  of  traces  of  Franklin  to 
Dr.  Rae  and  his  companions. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  Edinburgh  to  deliver  his 
lecture  on  the  Four  Georges,  at  the 
Philosophical  Listitution  of  that  city, 
in  2(ovember. 

The  "  AihenanmC  and  the  ''  IHus- 
trated  News'*  are  having  a  scnnewhat 
warm  discussion  about  a  letter  pro- 
fessedly by  Boh'ngbroke  to  Pope,  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  columns  of  the 
latter. 


^  The  Council  of  King^s  Cdl^,  Lon- 
don, have  received  a  cheque  for  £500  as 
a  small  memorial  to  the  late  lUght 
Hon.  Sir  Harry  Inglis,  from  "One 
whose  family  loved  him." 

Apropos  of  King*s  College,  now  that 
there  is  the  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
University  Magazine,"  and  the  **  L<m- 
dim  University  Magazine,"  why  should 
not  "  King's"  have  its  own  Magazine 
too? 

Professor  Fraser,  a  naetaphysieal 
writer  of  some  celebrity,  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton. 


BOOKS  OP  THE  MOUTH. 

[Oar  limits  will  not  aDow  ns  to  do  more 
than  indieate  a  fev  notable  or  otefiil 
additions  to  our  cuirent  literature.] 

Mr.  Bohn  has  published  Sully's 
Memoirs;  Guizot's  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion; VoL  L  of  Thierry'a  Norman 
Conquest;  Quintillian's  Institutes  of 
Oratory;  and  the  Orations  of  Donos- 
thenes. 

Messrs.  Longman: — Diamond  edi- 
tions of  Moore  s  Lalla  Bookh,  Songs  and 
Ballads,  and  Irish  Melodies. 

Messrs.  Chambers : — Life  and  Works 
of  Robert  Btuns.  Parts  I.  and  II.;  and 
new  volume  of  "  Educational  Coufbo," 
Modem  Hbtory. 

By  various  publishers: — New  vols, 
of  Thiers'  Consulate  and  the  Empire; 
Select  Works  of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  Mont- 
gomery's Life  and  Writings ;  Circle  of 
the  Sciences;  **  Popular"  Histories; 
Dr.Lindsay*8  British  Lichens;  Dickens' 
Household  Words ;  Illustrated  London 
News;  an^  the  Family  Economist; 
The  Child's  Educator,  by  John  Cassell; 
Professor  Bnnsen*s  Signs  of  the  Times; 
Austed's  History  of  Inanimate  Crea- 
tion; Chemistry  of  Food ;  Crumpton's 
Fall  of  Sebastopd;  Xenophon's  Cyio- 
paedia,  with  English  notes  by  Gorham; 
Fraoke's'  German  Letter  Writer;  Bar- 
row's Summer  Tour,  Part  IL ;  Northern 
Germany;  and  the  Exeter  Hall  Lec- 
tures for  1855^56. 
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BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Author  of"  The  Art  of  Reasoning,''  "  Elements  of  Rhetoric,''  ^. 

THE  ELEATIC  SCHOOL— IDEALISM!— PAEMENIDES. 

"  The  development  theory,"  when  applied  to  the  progress  of 
ideas,  gives  the  true  law  of  the  interpretation  of  doctrines.   Thesd 
pass  through  the  thoughts  of  successive  masters  in  somewhat 
the  following  form,  viz. : — When  a  given  idea  has  been  posited 
as  the  basis  of  any  scheme  of  thought,  that  scheme  is  wrought 
out  into  intensity  and  exclusiveness  in  proportion  to  the  length, 
of  the  series  of  thinkers  who,  through  conviction  or  otherwise, 
adopt  that  idea  as  their  own ;  the  earlier  being  the  less,  the  latter 
the  more,  logical.     This  has  as  yet  been  our  experience  in  seeing 
the  panorama  of  early  Greek  speculation  pass  before  us ;  nor 
do  we  fiad  the  Eleatic  school  exceptional  in  this  respect.     The 
constituent  tenets  of  this  school  being  posited  by  Xenophanes, 
we  find  them  more  strictly  defined  and  more  explicitly  worked 
out  by  each  successive  member,  till  the  recoil  of  thought  ex- 
hausts itself,  by  passing  to  the  utmost  limits  to  which  logic  can 
lead  it,  whereon  it  must  begin  to  retrace  the  path,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  discover  the  faulty   reckoning,   and   take  a  new 
ueparture  over  the  un tracked  ocean  of  pure  thought. 

JBiooEAPHic  Sketch. — Parmenides,  the  son  of  Pyres,  was  a 

iiative  of  Elea,  on  the  western  coast  of  Lower  Italy,  then  called 

Magna  Graecia,  the  city  in  which  Xenophanes,  in  his  old  age, 

W  settled.    The  era  of  Parmenides  has  been,  like  that  of  many 

of  the  ancient  thinkers,  the  subject  of  much  dispute.    Aristotle 

(Met.  i.  6)  informs  us  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 

Xenophanes ;  and  this  Diogenes  Laertius  asserts.     Plato,  in  the 

"Parmenides,  or  an  Essay  on  Ideas,"  says,  that  at  the  age  of 

sixty-five,  he,  in  company  with  his    friend    and   philosophic 

successor,  Zeno,  then  wrty  vears  old,  visited  Athens  during  the 

great  Panathensea,  and  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Pythodorus.     At 

this  time  Parmenides  conversed  with  Socrates  (born  468  B.C.), 

then  but  a  youth  (traw  vkjo).    Diogenes  Laertius  gives  the  sixty- 

jinth  Olvmpiad---504 — 500  B.C. — as    the    date    at  which    he 

^unshed  (^KfiaU).    He  is  said  besides  to  have  had  Empedocles 

(fl.  444  B.C.),  of  Agrigentum,  first  as  a  pupil,  and  then  as  an 

Imitator  and  rival.     These  are  the  dates  and  circumstances 

^aich  have,  if  possible,  to  be  harmonized  before  the  era  of 

Parmenides  can  be  regarded  as   chronologically  fixed.      We 
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doubt  very  mach  the  possibility  of  their  being  capable  of  entire 
harmonization,  and  essay  with  diffidence  the  following  obserra- 
tions  on  that  point. 

Parmenides  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  distinguished 
no  less  by  station  than  by  wealth.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Parmenid.es  would  be  subjected  to  all  those  educational  influences 
which  could  be  supposed  to  induce  him  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  the  family.  Xenophanes  was  at  this  time  old  and  honoured, 
a  man  of  note,  not  only  for  what  he  had  thought,  but  also  for 
what  he  had  seen  and  done.  He  had  been  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  lately  formed  city,  and  had  there  given  utterance  to 
those  melodious  sounds,  in  which  the  experience  of  his  life  had 
been  embodied  and  enshrined.  In  his  boyhood,  therefore,  Par- 
menides may  have  listened  to  those 

"  High  and  passionate  thoughts 
To  their  own  mnaic  chaimted," 

in  which  Xenophanes  expressed  his  opinions  regarding  the 
!Etemal  One.    Under  influences  such  as  tnese — 

"  Trembling  even  to  the  life-depths  of  the  frame,** 

the  mainspring  of  the  "  strange  resistless  impulses "  of  youth 
may  have  been  touched,  and  Xenophanes  may  have  become,  in 
this  way,  the  proximate  instrumental  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
devotion  of  **  the  vigorous  mind  of  wise  Parmenides  "  to  philo- 
sophic pursuits.  Direct  pupilage  we  can  scarcely  suppose  bim 
to  have  undergone ;  yet,  indirectly,  what  influences  incalculable 
may  have  been  the  result  of  even  the  casual  interview  of  the 
aged  sage  and  the  genius-gifled  school  boy !  Perhaps  during 
the  lifetime  of  Xenophanes,  but  certainly  after  his  decease,  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  promulged  by  him  found  a  continu- 
ator  and  expounder  in  Ameinias.  To  this  person,  Parmenides, 
moved  thereto  by -how  much  regard  for  the  wise  man  of  Kolo- 
phon  we  know  not,  attached  himself  as  a  pupil,  and  that  with 
the  best  results ;  for,  from  the  remark  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  that 
he  "  was  induced  "  by  Ameinias  "  to  embrace  the  tranquil  life  of 
a  philosopher,"  we  may  infer  that  the  luxuries  of  society,  the 
excitement  of  political  life,  and  "the  deceitfulness  of  riches," 
had  made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  which  it  was  found  difficult 
to  enftse.     He  did  not  learn  to  despise 

"  Tme  power, 
Or  aught  that  dignities  hamanitj;" 

but  he  did  learn  to  be  a  man  of  that  scant  order  of  mankind — 

**  Who  knew  himself,  and  knew  the  ways  before  him, 
And  from  amongst  them  chose  consideratelj. 
With  a  clear  foresight,  not  a  blindfold  conraga; 
And,  having  chosen,  with  a  stedfaat  mind 
Panned  his  parpoMs." 
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Hence,  in  his  manhood's  prime,  accepting  the  legislative  funo- 
tions  with  which  his  rank  and  wealth  invested  him,  he  framed  a 
code  of  laws  for  his  native  city ;  and  so  wisely  were  the  eoact- 
ments  it  contained  adapted  t<»  the  circumstances  and  needs  of 
the  Phocesan  colony,  for  whose  behoof  it  had  been  undertaken, 
that  Bueceeding  magistracies  regarded  it  as  advisable  to  make 
the  citizens  of  £lea  annually  take  oath  to  abide  thereafter  by 
the  laws  of  Parmenides.     We  may  suppose  that  in  this  he  was 
following,  in  some  measure,  the  example  of  Pythagoras,  whose 
fame,  as  the  founder  of  the  league  of  Crotona,  he  must  have 
learned,  from  Diochartes,  a  poor,  but  honourable  and  virtuous 
disciple  of  that  great  thinker,  under  whose  tuition  he  had  placed 
himself  subsequently  to  the  completion  of  those  studies  which  he 
bad  pursued  under  Ameinias.     His  duty  to  his  country  as  an 
honest  patriot  being  fulfilled,  when  he  had  supplied  it  with  those 
institutes  of  jurisprudence,  on  obedience  to  which  the  welfare  of 
tbe  state  depended,  he,  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Ionic  philosophy,  set  out,  accompanied  by  Zeno,  to  Athens. 
At  this  time  he  was  handsome  and  pleasing  in  person,  middle- 
sized,  and  grey-headed.     Here  he  may  have  met  with  Archelaus, 
a  disciple  of  the  Ionic  Anaxagoras,  and  amid  the  crowd  of 
pupils  who  pressed  to  listen  to  this  expositor  of  the  physical 
constitution  of  nature,  may  have  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  quick-witted  son  of  Sophroniscus ;  or,  mingling  with  the 
hearers  of  Protagoras,  Prodicus,  or  Gorgias,  may  have  marked 
the  flashing  of  the  prominent  eyes  of  the  externally  unpromising 
proteg^  of  Crito,  and  with  the  sociable  benignity  of  one  who  was 
able  to  despise  the  common  usages  of  men,  may  have  listened  to 
the  fresh-burriting  thoughts  of  the  precocious  boy,  Sokrates,  on 
the  topics  which  were  then  under  debate.     Here,  too,  he  may 
have  met — it  may  be,  renewed  acquaintance  with — Empedocles, 
his  future  disciple  and  rival,  and  may  have  discussed  with  him, 
as  well  as  with  Melissus  and  Heraclitus,   the  new  ideas  on 
physics,  which  intercourse  with  the  Ionic  thinkers  had  suggested 
to  his  active  mind«     Of  his  after  life  we  have  no  information ; 
the  date  of  his  death  we  know  not.    It  is  not  probable  that  he 
long  survived  this  journey  to  Athens,  if  he  even  thereafter 
returned  to  his  native  country  ;  for  we  find,  about  twenty  years 
after  this,  a  tyrant  reigning  in  Elea,  and  his  pupil,  Zeno,  con- 
spiring against  an  usurper  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  his 
master  and  friend,  circumstances  which  are  not  likely  to  have 
arisen  during  the  lifetime  of  the  law-giver.    Parmenides  had 
lived  devoted  to  thought  and  to  duty.     He  had  trained  hiif 
disciples  to  love  wisdom  and  liberty.     They  neither  forgot  his 
precepts  nor  his  example.     Had  he  not  lived  well  t 

Exposition. — "The  Greek  philosophers,   at    a  very   earlj 
period,  were  impressed  with  the  correct  conviction  that  aa 
Beience  is*  the  pursuit  of  the  universal  amid  the  particular,  the 

i2 
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permanent  amid  tbe  fluctnatine,  the  necessary  amid  the  con- 
tingent, the  One  in  the  All.*'*  The  Ionic  school  had  questioned 
all  the  elements — all  nature — ^regarding  this  unity.  The  Italic 
thinkers  had  eliminated  it  from  numbers,  and  found  therein  the 
One,  or  unit,  the  base-thought  as  well  as  the  measure  of  All. 
The  Eleatic  turned  from  the  outer  world,  multiplex  and  change- 
ful,  to  the  inner  world  of  thought,  one,  and  though  changefiil, 
yet  the  same — found  in  iUelf  what  others  had  sought  in  the 
mfinite  not-self,  and  failed  to  find.  In  thought  alone  is  the 
solution  diffcoverable,  that  declares,  "the  One  is,  the  Many 
seems"  Thus  far  had  Xenophanes led  the  speculations  of  men, 
and  here  it  was  that  Farmenides,  seizing  tne  leadership,  mar- 
shidled  the  hosts  of  thought  to  a  new  victory,  that  of  self- 
knowledge. 

In  a  beautiful  allegory,  with  which  his  poem  "On  I^ature" 
opens,  Farmenides  shadows  forth  the  journey  which  the  human 
soul  takes  in  the  search  for  wisdom's  prize.  Therein  he  repre- 
sents the  soul  as  drawn,  by  the  coursers  of  the  sun,  led  by 
rirgins  along  a  pathway,  far  away  as  thought  can  reach,  and 
hitherto  untouched  by  foot  of  man,  upwards  to  the  dwelling- 
place  of  At«i7 — Justice.  On  the  soul's  arrival,  Dik  epromises  to 
reveal  all  that  it  desires  to  know.  Sejoice,  yea,  deem  it  not  a 
misfortune,  0  soul,  that  thou  hast  been  led  up  hither.  Here 
thou  shalt  learn — what  it  will  be  well  for  thee  to  Know — ^the  fear- 
less certainties  of  conviction-causing  truth,  as  well  as  the  more 
conflicting  and  less  certainly  proven  opinions  of  men.  Xeep 
steadily  under  the  directing  guidance  of  the  former;  use  the 
latter  sparingly,  and — 

**  Let  not  the  common  usages  of  men 
Persuade  thy  better-tutored  judgment 
To  trust  to  men's  unsafe,  deceitful  eyes, 
Or  traitorous  ears,  or  random-speaking  tongues. 
Reason  alone  must  prove  tbe  truth  of  facts." 

Courageously  follow  wheresoever  she  leads,  and  success  in  find- 
ing truth  is  sur6.  The  whole  poem  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  a  similar  spirit.  Bringing  into  prominence  the  essential 
distinctness  of  sense  and  reason ;  placing  in  contrast  "  certainty, 
the  thoughts  of  unerring  truth,"  and  "the  deceptive  pomp  of 
human  opinion,"  he  not  only  developed  the  doctrines  of  Xeno- 
phanes, but  most. distinctly  changed  the  course  of  philosophy, 
from  a  search  after  a  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  Being,  to  an 
investigation  of  the  mysteries  of  Knowing,  by  assertiog  that 
Seing  is  being  Jcnown. 

"  Gome,  and  to  the  vords  I  utter  listen,  all  attent, 

That  thou  the  path  of  inquiry  may'st  rightly  know. 
The  One  which  holds — All  is,  and  Non-being  is  not — 

*  Ferriees  "  Institute  of  Metaphysic,"  p.  157. 
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Leads  forthright  to  certainty;  for  trath  attends  it. 
The  other,  that  nought  is,  yet  that  non-being  must  be. 
Is  the  pathway  of  error,  ending  in  vain  dreams. 
For  what  is  not,  is  neither  thinkable  nor  known^ 
No  one  can  utter  it."  * 

Hence  results  the  logical  deyelopment  of  his  system  by  Zeno ; 
for  if  that  alone  is  which,  may  be  known,  how  U)  know  is  the  all- 
importaat  question  which,  being  answered,  makes  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Existent  possible. 

In  the  Farmenidean  criticism  truth  and  opinion  are  formally 
placed  in  antithesis  —  the  one  is  exalted,   the  other  abased. 
Though  men  generally  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  sense-known, 
such  knowledge  is  false  and  deceitful,  and  the  Keason  alone  gives 
certainty  and  truth.     That  which  Reason  thinks  of  as  absolutely 
true,  is — Being,  Being  per  se^  Being  absolute  and  necessary ; — 
with  this  alone  science  concerns  herself.     The  soul  is  for  ever 
adverse    to  plurality— tiie  deceitful,   transitory   phantasies  of 
the  senses,  upon  which  to  trust  is  to   be   the  dupe  of   day- 
dreams— for  ever  solicits  a  knowledge  of  the  indivisible,  the 
One.     This  alone  is  reasonably  conceivable,  and  absolute  "  non- 
being  is  neither  able  to  be  thought  of  nor  uttered."    What, 
then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  One  P     It  is — 

"  Whole,  self- begotten,  changeless,  yea,  even  limitless. 
Never  was  it,  nor  yet  shall  it  be.     The  All  is  already 
One  from  eternity ;  for  what  would  you  seek  as  its  origin? 
Whence  its  increase?     Not  from  nothing!     Of  ihe  Non- Being 
We  can  neither  think  nor  speak,  for  'tis  not  to  be  thought  or  said 
That  Non- Being  ««,  else  say  ye  what  need  caused  it, 
Sooner  or  later,  to  assume  being,  and  rise  from  nought? 
Most  certain  it  is,  then,  that  the  All  or  the  nought  exists; 
Even  80  does  the  force  of  certainty  prave  that  nought  but  being 
From  being  can  issue." 

All  movement  is  change ;  to  change  is  to  lose  what  is  pos- 
sessed, or  to  gain  the  unpossessed.  The  One  can  do  neither ;  it 
is  therefore  immobile,  and  if  so,  indivisible.  If  motionless  and 
undivided,  then  it  must  be  unbounded  in  time  or  in  space. 

"  As  present,  what  may  seem  absent  retain  thou  in  thought, 
For  being  cannot  be  held  from  adherence  to  being, 
Which  is  neither  loosely  strewn  through  the  world, 
Nor  yet  in  one  spot  compacted." 

*  We  express  the  opinion  in  the  text  more  emphatically  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  do,  because  an  opposite  opinion  has  been  peremptorily  given  by 
Professor  Ferrier,  in  his  "  Institutes  of  Metaphysic,"  pp.  157 — 162,  where  the 
names  of  Anaxagoras  and  Parmenides  seem  to  us  to  be  used,  by  an  uncon- 
Bcioas  mistake,  instead  of  Anaximenes  and  Zenophanes.  In  this,  one  of  the 
ablest  metaphysical  publications  of  the  present  century,  it  is  a  pity  that  suclit 
A  misapprehension,  we  shall  not  say  mistake,  should  have  currency. 
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The  greatest  perfection  possible  is  to  be  One.  To  this  inerit- 
able  logic  the  Knowable— f.  e.,  the  True — ^is  subject,  for  Beiny 
is  beinff  known. 

All  that  relates  to  the  sense-lmow,  the  plural,  the  changing, 
the  contingent,  the  phenomenal,  apparitions  and  phantasies, 
each  and  all,  he  relegates  to  the  latter  of  those  "  two  forms  men 
have  fixed  and  named  in  their  minds,"  yiz^  Error,  "  which  lead- 
eth  astray  "  from  Truth  and  its  criterion,  Season. 

What,  then,  is  Eeason,  the  judge  and  the  critic  P  how  can  we 
know  that  its  verdicts  are  true  ? 

"  Tboagbt  resembles  its  cause,  for  whose  sake  it  is; 
For  without  that  which  is,  thought,  which  predicates  being. 
Would  be  mh€A\j  impobsiUe;  fur  nooght  is,  nor  shall  there  b* 
Other  than  the  Cxiateot." 

And  thus  thought  is  declared  to  be  self-conscious  being.  It  is 
this,  not  only  in  the  whole,  but  in  each  oi  the  apparent  parts,  so 
much  so,  that — 

« 

^  Jost  aa  is  in  eaefa  the  naion  of  manj-joiiited  limhe, 
Even  BO  does  it  always  hold  with  the  tbongbts  of  men  f 
For  it  is  in  tha  nature  of  iimbs  to  think  in  mas 
Alike  in  one  and  all;  for  thought  is — perfecti<»  of  being.*' 

Hence,  too,  as  thought  is  a  result  in  men  dependent  on 
organizati<Hi,  and  each  organization  differs  from  each,  at  least, 
in  degree,  those  sensations  which  the  organization  yields  are 
only  opinion,  a  seeming  (^oKa),  while  the  thoughts  that  awake 
in  the  reason  are  trustworthy  realities,  a  faith  (vuxTkQ).  The  one 
gives  relative;  the  other  absolute,  knowledge.  Sensations,  the 
developments  of  the  transient  being  in  which  we  now  appear, 
must  not  be  trusted ;  but  the  divisions  of  the  reason,  the  self- 
conscious  verities  of  the  limitless,  the  One — these  are  trust- 
worthy. Nevertheless,  seeing  we  have  both  sense  and  reason, 
there  should  be  a  doctrine  of  both,  and  science  should  possess, 
not  a  metaphysic  alone,  but  also  a  physic — a  doctrine  of  the 
seeming  generation  of  things.  For  in  so  far  as  man  lives  in  a 
seeming,  while  the  real  is  onfy  revealed  in  glimpses  around  him, 
sad  as  the  fate  of  humanity  is,  thus  shuttled  along  from  light 
into  darkness,  it  still  would  be  sadder,  could  he  not,  in  some 
measure,  reduce  the  appearances  into  approximate  universals, 
gather  them  together  mto  unit-heaps,  and  thus  bring  them 
nearer  in  likeness  to  the  reason-revealed  One. 

Of  the  details  of  the  physical  system  of  Parmenides,  we  have 
only  a  few  notices,  a  mere  scantling,  and  those  which  we  have 
are  in  a  great  measure  disjoined  from  any  exposition  of  the 
principles  by  which  his  thoughts  were  guided.  We  must 
interpret  them,  therefore,  according  to  the  general  system  of 
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thought  exlubiied  in  the  foregoing  extracts.    Even  as  each  man 
must,  with  Eaost,  exclaim, — 

^  Two  soals,  alas  I  within  my  bosom  dwell, 
Whoue  hostile  natares  ceaseless  strive  together:'' 

80  it  is  with  nature,  of  which  man  is  the  created  reflex.  Two 
opposites,  flame  and  darkness,  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  are  held 
together  and  goFemed  by  necessity.  Each  striviag  to  separate 
from  the  other,  constitutes  dissolution ;  each,  when  rejoirued  to 
necessity,  is  re-created.  The  heavens  above  are  light,  flame ; 
the  earth  beneath  is  darkness.  We  live  in  a  mid-region  com- 
pounded of  both,  and  hence  the  imperfections  of  sense.  Out  of 
this  commingling  of  light  and  darkness  the  elements  of  being 
take  their  rise;  like  seeking  like,  they  join,  and  animals  are 
formed.  As  man  is  thus  made  up  of  light  and  darkness,  his 
thought  is  continually  confused  by  the  perception  of  both ;  for 
thought  i's  self-conscious  being.  As  flame  is  the  perfect,  sphere* 
formmg  element,  the  degree  of  the  being's  perfection  differs 
with  the  amount  of  warmth  contained,  and  hence  at  death  the 
flame  portion,  departing  from  the  body,  flies  away  from  the 
phenomenal  to  the  meta-phenomenal,  and  becomes  wholly  per- 
fect in  the  light  of  being. 

Keicabks. — The  system  of  Parmenides  is  a  bold  and  rigorous 
idealism.    It  is  the  merit  of  this  system,   that  it  pursues  an 
inevitable,  a  strictly  logical  course  from  its  flrst  principle.    Not 
explicitly,  indeed,  but  implicitly  it  shifted  the  ground  of  specu- 
lation, and  made  it  important  that  men  should  learn  how  to 
know.    It  is  quite  true  tnat  this  logical  sequence  of  thought  is 
attained  by  shutting  the  mind's  eye  to  one-half  of  the  truth.     If 
reason  perceives  by  supra-sensitive  means  a  knowledge  of  the 
changeless,  inflnite  One,  she  no  less  distinctlv,  by  sense,  receives 
the  notion  of  the  phenomenal,  the  finite,  the  many.     To  denjr 
one  thought,  because  we  cannot  colligate  it  to  another,  is  arbi- 
trarily and  illegitimately   to    maim    truth.      Facts,  observed 
realities,  are  not  the  whole  of  science,  but  they  are  its  occasioning 
cause.    Abstract  thought  is  never  identical  with  concrete  exist- 
ence-*-fact,  so  that  abstract  thought,  however  simply  its  terms 
TELKj  unite  in  syllogisms,  will  never  give  results  that  hold  in  the 
region  of  experience.    Beal  bemg,  and  the  abstract  idea  thereof, 
cannot  be  equated.    Was,   then,  the  system  of  Parmenides, 
because  false  per  ae,  useless  P    Ear  from  it ;  it  taught  men  to 
eliminate  the  ideal  from  the  real,  and  threw  ofl*  from  the  idea  of 
the  Divine  the  investiture  of  natural  scenery  with  which  the 
Ionic  school  had  garmented  it,  as  well  as  the  numeric  enwrap- 
ment  in  which  the  Italic  school  had  clothed  it.    The  bold,  brave 
adherence  to  reason  which  he  exhibited,  did  it  not  result  in  the 
dialectics  of  Zeno  and  Aristotle  P  the  grand  abstract  idealism  of 
which  he  was  the  originator,  did  it  not  pioneer  the  way  for  the 
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Platonic  metaphysic  P  Thus,  too, .  it  ever  is,  the  great  of  one 
time  must  alw  ays  leave  work  for  the  coming  time,  and  leave  it 
to  others  to  till  out  their  unfulfilled  careers, — 

**  Unravelling  the  knots  their  baffled  skill 
Pronounced  inextricable,  bat  surelj  left 
Far  less  obscure." 

To  be  one  of  the  few  who  leave  a  task  which  "  men  o*  the  after- 
time  "  will  undertake — is  not  that  itself  "  exceeding  glory "  P 
Way,  there  1  place  Parmenides  among  the  immortals. 


Government  of  Tempeb. — Every  human  creature  is  sensible 
of  the  propensities  to  some  infirmity  of  temper,  which  it  should 
be  his  care  to  correct  and  subdue,  particularly  in  the  early 
period  of  life ;  else,  when  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity,  he  may 
relapse  into  those  faults  which  were  originally  in  his  nature,  and 
which  will  require  to  be  diligently  watched  And  kept  under, 
throueh  the  whole  course  of  life,  since  nothing ,  leads  more 
director  to  the  breach  of  charity,  and  to  the  injury  and  molesta- 
tion of  our  fellow  creatures,  than  the  indulgence  of  an  ill  temper. 
— Dr.  Blair. 

The  Stoics  taught  that  happiness  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
practice  of  virtue.  They  denied  that  health,  reputation,  and 
riches  were,  properly  speaking,  good;  and  they  contended  that 
poverty,  ignominy,  and  pain  were  not  evils.  "Virtue  alone," 
said  their  founder,  "is  sufficient  to  happiness;  and  the  wise 
man  may  enjoy  it  at  all  times,  be  his  condition  what  it  may." 

Zeno  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years, 
having  never  experienced  any  sickness  or  indisposition  whatever. 
Had  Zeno  been  the  victim  of  pain,  reproach,  and  poverty,  would 
he  have  taught  that  these  things  were  not  evils  P — The  Savage. 

Education.  Accustom  a  child,  as  soon  as  it  can  speak,  to 
narrate  his  little  experiences,  his  chapter  of  accidents,  his  griefs, 
his  fears,  his  hopes ;  to  communicate  what  he  has  noticed  in  the 
world  without,  and  what  he  feels  struggling  in  the  world  within. 
Anxious  to  have  something  to  narrate,  he  will  be  induced  to  give 
attention  to  objects  around  him,  and  what  is  passing  in  the 
sphere  of  his  instruction,  and  to  observe  and  note  events  will 
become  one  of  of  his  first  pleasures :  and  this  is  the  ground-work 
of  a  thoughtfiil  character. — Educational  Magazine. 

E.ULES  TO  GUARD  AGAINST  Angeb. — Let  your  desires  and 
aversions  to  the  common  objects  and  occurrences  in  this  life  be 
but  few  and  feeble.  Make  it  your  daily  business  to  moderate 
your  aversions  and  desires,  and  to  govern  them  by  reason.  This 
will  guard  you  against  many  a  ruflSe  of  spirit,  both  of  anger  and 
sorrow. — Jrattss  Doctrine  of  the  Passions. 
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DOES  GEOLOGY  CONFIEM  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT 

OF  CREATION  P 

IfEGATIVB  AETICLE. — II. 

"  Ani>  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed 
after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in 
itself,  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third  day." 

Here  it  is  plainly  stated,  that  the  third  day  of  the  six  of  crea- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  production  of  vegetation.     This  relates 
only   to   a  period  of  not  yet  six  thousand  years   ago.      Con- 
sequently, as  Moses  is  supposed  to  have  given  a  correct,  because 
inspired,  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  we  cannot  imagine 
vegetable  life  as  having  existed  before  that  period.     Threlkeld 
says,  however,  that  it  has  existed  from  an  indefinite  period : — 
"  Forests  grew  into  sombre  magnificence ;  creatures  such  as  the 
eye  of  man  has  never  seen  in  their  life  and  mightiness,  whose 
sound  was  unheard  by  human  ears,  roamed  the  plain,  and  peopled 
the  waters."    He  says  that,  "  through  long  ages  successive  crea- 
tures were  created,  successive  revolutions  took  place,  until  at 
last  the  earth,  unfurnished  outwardly,  and  comparatively  shape- 
less, was  bathed  in  the  waters  of  its  baptism."    This  is  what 
geology  teaches  us ;  with  regard  to  the  statements  in  the  Bible, 
it  is  purely  imaginary. 

We  have  it  stated  that,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth ;  "  that  the  earth  was  "  without  form,  and 
void ;  "  and  that  "  darkness  covered  it."  This  is  the  indefinite 
period  to  which  Threlkeld  refers ;  and  we  would  ask  him.  If  it 
would  not  be  absurd  to  supposed  animal  and  vegetable  life  exist- 
ing in  such  a  state  of  things  r 

"  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  light."  "  And 
God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  The  light  he  called 
Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  Night.  And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day."  And  Moses  concludes  his 
account  of  the  creation  by  saying, — "  Thus  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them." 

In  these  statements  we  have  no  clue  whatever  to  any  pre- 
existing worlds.  It  is  simply  stated,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  creation  a  chaotic  mass  of  matter  existed,  which  was  made  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  our  globe,  and  that  the  work  of  creation 
was  completed  in  six  days.  As  Taliesin  justly  remarked,  we 
must  consider  the  days  as  being  of  ordinary  length.    The  Lord, 
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when  addressing  Moses  in  Exod.  xxxi.  about  the  obaemnce  of 
the  sabbath,  says,  in  the  seventeenth  verse,— "It  is  a  sign  betwewL 
me  and  the  children  of  Isi»el  for  ever :  for  in  six  days  the  U«^ 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh  day  lie  rested,  and  was 
refreshed."    We  should  think  that  this  declaration  was  madem 
order  to  fnmish  proof  of  the  omnipotenoe  of  the  Creator.   T^ 
short  period  of  a  week  was  to  be  a  sign  that  in  that  space  of  time 
the  Almighty  created  this  beautiful  world  of  ours  and  all  its 
adjuncts. 

On  the  other  hand,  geology  asserts,  that  this  is  not  the  first, 
but  only  one  of  a  series  of  worlds  extending  through  time  is* 
definite.  It  also  informs  us,  that  these  worlds  were  clothed  with 
vegetation,  and  peopled  with  animal  life.  This  does  not  agree 
with  the  Mosaic  account,  and  only  by  conjecture,  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  can  it  be  made  to  do  so. 

Again : — '*  And  the  Lord  Grod  said  onto  the  serpent,  Becanse 
thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  shore 
every  beast  of  the  field." 

"  And  unto  Adam  he  said,  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto 
the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  Ae  tree,  of  which  I  com- 
manded thee,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the 
ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  dajs 
of  thy  life ;  thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee; 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return 
unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust  thon 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  St.  Paul  says,  in  Bom. 
V. — "  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  had 
sinned ;  nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even 
over  them  that  had  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression." 

Here  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  death  was  the  consequence  of 
Adam's  fall.  But  geology  tells  us  that  death  has  been  goin^on 
in  the  animal  kingdom  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  bdore 
the  existence  of  man.  Now,  taking  into  consideration  the  anik 
logies  of  the  human  to  the  brute  form — both  having  to  undergo 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life — both  having  the  old  generation  as  it 
passes  away  immediately  succeeded  by  a  new  one—and  man  in 
these  respects  resembling  animals,  which  are  void  of  sin  but  are 
subject  to  death,  geology  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  death  if 
the  necessary  result  of  animal  life. 

Again,  Threlkeld  says  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  deluge  was  only  a  partial  one,  in  fact,  merely  confined  to  a 
portion  of  Asia.  I  answer  that  in  no  part  of  the  Bible  is  then 
stronger  language  used  than  there  is  in  describing  %he  unirer* 
Balitv  of  the  deluge.  "  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  npon  the 
earth ;  and  the  waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was 
lift  up  above  the  earth.    And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  were  in^ 
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creaaed  ^eatly  upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the  high  hills  that  were 
under  the  whole  heaven  (observe  this)  were  covered.  And  all 
fleah  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man ;  all  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry 
land  died.  And  every  living  substance  was  destroyed  which  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both  man  and  cattle,  and  the  creep- 
ing things,  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven ;  and  they  were  destroyed 
from  the  earth." 

The  highest  mountains  were  covered.    Mount  Ararat  in  Ar- 
menia rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  17,000  feet.     It  strikes 
me  that  Asia  must  have  been  cup-shaped  indeed  to  have  con- 
tained such  a  body  of  water  as  that !     It  is  evident,  then,  that  a 
flood  that  covered  Ararat  must  have  overspread  all  the  continents. 
On  the  other  hand,  geologists  assert  a  universal  deluge  to  have 
been  physically  impossible.     They  ask.  Whence  could  the  water 
have  come,  in  order  to  cover  the  highest  mountains  P  The  surplus 
waters    are  represented  as  coming  from  the  sea  and  clouds. 
"  The  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened."     We  should  natu- 
rally consider  that  this  vast  accumulation  of  water  was  the  result 
of  a  miracle ;  but  Moses  did  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  such 
a  thing.     He  merely  considered  it  as  coming  from  the  sea  and 
heavens,  and  then  being  gradually  drained  back. 

Threlkeld  says,  "  There  is  agreement  between  the  science 
geology  and  scripture,  though  some  philosophers  (falsely  so 
called)  have  endeavoured  to  jar  the  eternal  harmony,  and  with 
presumptive  hand  strike  forth  chords  harsh  and  discordant." 
And  such,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  case,  till  there  shall  be  more 
enlarged  views  of  the  Bible,  more  comprehensiveness  of  mind, 
more  unity,  more  love,  and,  above  all,  more  charity  among  the 
professors  of  Christianity. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  some  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  Mosaic  account  and 
geology,  and  that  I  shall  peruse  with  great  interest  any  further 
remarks  thereon.  In  order  to  account  for  these  differences,  I 
would  coincide  with  Taliesin:  "The  book  of  revelation  refers 
entirely  to  the  moral  government  of  man ;  it  treats  solely  of  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  a  handbook  of 
geologjT,  or  a  compendium  of  astronomy."  I  do  not  think  it 
would  interfere  with  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  if  we  were  to 
consider  this  portion  as  "  entirely  figurative."  Consequently  I 
am  compelled  to  say  that  geology  does  not  confirm  the  Mosaic 
account.  Gbimwood. 

AFFIEMATIVK  AETICLE. — III. 

In  commeticing  this  subject,  I  will  first  mention  that  geology 
^  experienced  (within  a  few  years  past)  several  severe  attacks 
of  a  peculiar  chmraoter.    Men  of  respectable  ability,  and  firm 
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friends  of  revelation,  haying  got  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  views  of  geologists  are  antagonistic  to  the  Bible,  have 
set  themselves  to  the  questioning  of  their  writings,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  of  knowing,  as  of  finding  inconsistent  and  untenable 
positions.  To  afibrd  the  complete  and  orderly  details  of  this 
study  within  the  limits  of  one  or  two  papers  is  almost  impos- 
sible. It  will,  therefore,  be  my  object, — Firstly ^  To  glance  at 
the  confirmation  which  geology  gives  to  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation ;  and  Secondly,  JELow  the  interpretation  may,  con- 
sistently with  scripture,  coincide  with  geological  facts. 

We  are  taught,  in  the  inspired  history,  that  the  Almighty 
Creator  caused  the  waters  under  the  heaven  to  be  gathered  toge- 
ther into  one  place,  and  made  the  dry  land  appear ;  and  geology 
also  teaches  us  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  waters  covered 
portions  of  the  earth  which  are  now  dry,  and  that  changes  have 
oeen  effected  by  the  Spirit  moving  over  the  face  of  the  waters. 
We  are  also  taught  that,  at  the  Divine'  mandate,  the  earth 
brought  forth  grass,  and  herbs  yielding  seed,  and  fruit  trees, 
yielding  fruit  after  their  kind.  And  that  God  saw  that  all  these 
were  good,  and  then  set  up  the  firmament  of  the  heavens,  with 
lights  to  rule  the  day  and  the  night,  and  made  the  signs  for  the 
seasons,  and  for  days  and  years ;  and  that  after  the  fourth  period 
of  time,  he  bid  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creatures  that  have  life,  and  fowls  to  fly  above  the  earth  in  the 
open  firmament  of  heaven.  It  is  written  that  God  then  created 
whales  and  other  living  creatures,  which  the  waters  brought 
forth.  The  fifth  grand  epoch  then  closed ;  and  the  sixth  com- 
menced with  the  creation  of  cattle,  and  the  creeping  things 
and  beasts  of  the  earth,  which  were  made  after  their  kind,  and 
were  good  in  the  sight  of  their  Creator.  After  these,  God  created 
man  in  His  own  image,  to  whom  He  gave  the  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  every  creeping  thing  upon  the  earth. 
And  he  blessed  male  and  female,  and  bid  them  be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  domi- 
nion over  all  things.  These  are  the  successive  steps  of  creation, 
attested,  not  only  by  the  word  of  Kevelation,  but  by  Nature's 
wide>spread  record.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,*'  is  the  simple  but  sublime  sentence  which  com- 
mences the  inspired  volume.  This  language  contains  a  statement 
complete  in  itself;  and  independent  of  the  account  which  imme- 
diately follows,  of  the  six  days'  creation,  is  not  contradictory  to 
this.  It  admits,  indeed,  of  a  translation  which  not  only  accords 
with,  but  expressly  teaches  the  fact,  that  a  period  intervened 
between  the  nrst  act  of  creation  and  the  six  days'  work.  And  if 
such  an  interval  be  aUowed,  it  is  all  that  geology  requires  to 
reconcile  its  facts  to  revelation. 

Geology  furnishes  important  illuatrationA  of  revealed  religion. 
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It  confirms  the  statement  that  the  present  continents  of  our 
rlobe  \rere  once,  and  for  an  indefiDite  time,  beneath  the  ocean, 
ind  that  they  .were  subsequently  lifted  above  the  waters  by  inter- 
lal  agencies.    ' 

It  agrees  in  or  with  revelation,  in  making  water  and  heat  the 
two  great  agents  of  geological  change  upon  and  within  the  earth ; 
md  that  the  work  oi  creation,  afler  the  production  of  matter,  was 
progressive. 

It  shows  us,  equally  with  revelation,  that  the  existing  races  of 
animals  and  plants  on  the  globe  were  created  at  a  comparatively 
recent  epoch ;  and  that  man  commenced  his  existence  not  more 
than  six  thousand  years  ago. 

It  shows  us,  also,  that  the  earth  contains  within  itself  the  vol- 
canic agency,  necessary  for  its  future  destruction  by  combustion, 
as  described  in  the  Bible. 

Bat,  perhaps,  the  most  important  illustration  of  revealed  truth, 
which  geology  affords,  is  the  light  which  it  casts  upon  certain 
passages  of  the  Bible  relating  to  the  creation. 

As  those  texts  which  represent  the  earth  as  immoveable,  and 
the  heavenly  bodies  as  moving  diumally  around  it,  were  not 
rightly  understood  until  astronomy  had  discovered  the  true  theory 
of  the  solar  system,  so  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  period 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  the  introduction  of  death  into  the 
world,  and  the  extent  and  operation  of  the  deluge,  were  misin- 
terpreted till  geology  disclosed  the  true  meaning.     So  far  from 
revelation  being  in  collision  with  geology,  it  is  more  fully  illus- 
trated by  it.    Who  thinks,  at  this  day,  of  any  discrepancy  be- 
tween astronomy  and  revelation  ?    And  yet,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  evidence  of  such  discrepancy  was  far  more  striking  than 
any  which  can  now  be  offered  to  show  geology  at  variance  with 
the  scriptures.    We  ought,  therefore,  to  look  upon  that  science 
as  illustrating,  not  opposing,  the  scriptures. 

Many  able  writers  and  commentators,  who  lived  long  before 
geology  existed,  believed  that  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  describes 
the  creation  of  matter,  distinct  from  and  prior  to  the  work  of  six 
days.    The  following  persons  are  of  this  supposition, — Justin 
Martyr,  Gregory  Nazianzaen,  Basil,  Csesarius,  and  Origen ;  the 
tbree  last  were  very  explicit  upon  this  subject.     It  would  be  easy 
to  quote  similar  opinions  from  more  modern  writers,  who  also 
lived  previous  to  the  development  of  geolo^.    But  I  will  give  a 
paragraph  from  Bishop  Patrick  only,  who  lived  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.     "  How  long,"  says  he,  "  all  things  continued  in 
mere  confusion  after  the  chaos  was  created,  before  light  was  ex- 
tracted from  it,  we  are  not  told.     The  first  question  that  arises, 
on  reading  the  first  five  verses  of  Genesis,  is,  whether  the  crea- 
tion here  described  was  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  pre- 
existing materials.    The  latter  opinion  has  been  maintained  by 
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some  able  commentators  and  theologians,  as  Doederlin,  Dathe, 
Milton,  Buck,  and  Smucker." 

Without  entering  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  <5reate, — the 
phrase  "  the  heavens  and  the  earth/' — I  pass  on  to  state  briefly, 
that  an  indefinite  period  may  be  allowed  between  the  beginning 
and  the  six  days.  It  is  a  correct  principle  of  interpreting  lan- 
guage, that  when  a  writer  describes  an  event  in  more  places  than 
one,  the  briefer  statement  is  to  be  explained  by  the  more  extended 
one.  Thus,  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  have  this  brief 
account  of  the  creation,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  that  the 
Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens."  Now,  if  this  were 
the  only  description  of  the  work  of  creation  on  record,  the  infer- 
ence would  be  very  fair  that  all  was  completed  in  a  single  day. 
Yet  when  we  turn  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  find  the 
work  prolonged  through  six  days.  The  two  statements  are  not 
contradictory,  but  the  briefer  one  would  not  be  understood  with- 
out the  more  detailed.  In  like  manner,  if  we  should  find  it  dis- 
tinctly stated,  in  the  particular  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  a  long  period  actually 
intervened  between  the  beginning  and  the  six  days,  who  would 
suppose  the  statement  a  contradiction  to  the  fourth  command- 
ment P  It  is  true,  we  do  not  find  such  a  fact  distinctly  announced 
in  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation.  But  suppose  we  first  learn 
that  it  did  exist  from  geology,  why  should  we  not  be  aa  ready  to 
admit  it  as  if  stated  in  Genesis,  provided  it  does  not  contradict 
anything  recorded  therein.  For  example,  let  us  refer  to  Exod. 
ii.  12,  with  regard  to  the  parents  of  Moses,  and  their  family. 
Suppose,  now,  that  no  other  account  existed  in  the  Bible  of  the 
family  of  this  Levite ;  we  could  not,  surely,  have  suspected  that 
Moses  had  an  elder  brother  and  sister.  But  imagine  the  Bible 
silent  on  this  subject,  and  that  the  fact  was  first  brought  to  light 
in  deciphering  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
who  could  hesitate  to  admit  its  truth,  because  omitted  in  the 
Pentateuch,  or  who  would  regard  it  in  opposition  to  the  sacred 
record  P  With  equal  propriety  may  we  admit,  on  proper  geolo- 
gical evidence,  the  intercalation  of  a  long  period  between  the 
beginning  and  the  six  days,  if  satisfied  that  it  does  not  contradict 
the  Mosaic  account ;  but  let  us  rather  read  both  records,  and  see 
the  slow  steps  by  which  our  earth  was  prepared  to  be  the  scene 
of  moral  action ;  let  us  observe,  too,  that  this  advance  was  only 
seemingly  retarded,  but  really  accelerated,  by  the  strange  and 
wild  convulsions  which  often  broke  up  a  previous  order  of  mings ; 
and  shall  we  not  be  brought  to  conclude,  that  if  the  prelim inaiy 
stages  were  so  vast  in  duration,  we  may  expect  some  correspond- 
ing portion  of  time  to  be  occupied  in  the  working  out  of  the 
grand  scheme  P  It  is  a  scheme,  the  vei^  nature  of  which  renders 
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it  impossible  that  it  should  be  instantaneously  perfected.  It 
requires  time  to  unfold  itself.  The  consummation  can  be  reached 
only  by  progress — the  working  out  of  a  mighty  history. 

"With  our  present  limited  range  of  vision  and  brief  span  of 
existence,  the  plan  seems  to  evolve  itself  too  slowly :  we  cry, 
"  How  long,  O  Lord !  *'  and  are  impatient  for  the  conclusion. 
'We  forget  that  God's  eternity,  and  the  eternity  which  is  before 
us.   is  a  duration  in  comparison  with  which  **  pyramids  are  but 
pillars  of  snow,  and  all  that  is  past  but  a  moment.*'     In  short, 
nowhere  in  the  whole  world  of  science  do  we  find  regions  where 
more  of  the  Deity  is  seen  in  his  works.     To  him  whose  heart  is 
warmed  by  true  piety,  and  whose  mind  has  broken  the  narrow 
shell  of  prejudice,  and  can  grasp  noble  thoughts,  these  are  delight- 
ful 6elds  in  which  to  wander.     JSiore  and  more  they  must  become 
the  favourite  haunts  of  such  hearts  and  such  minds.     For  there 
do  views  open  upon  the  soul,  respecting  the  character  and  plans 
of  the  Deitv,  as  large  and  refreshing  as  those  which  astronomy 
presents.     Nay,  in  their  practical  bearing  these  views  are  far 
more  important.     Mechanical  philosophy  introduces  an  unbend- 
ing and  unvarying  law  between  the  Creator  and  his  works  ;  but 
geology  unveils  His  providential  hand  cutting  asunder  that  law 
at  intervals,  and  plantfng  the  sqeds  of  a  new  economy  upon  a 
renovated  wonld.     We  thus  seem  to  be  brought  intx>  near  com- 
munion with  infinite  Mind.     We  are  prepared  to  listen  to  His 
voice  when  it  speaks  in  revelation.    We  recognise  His  guiding 
and  sustaining  agency  at  every  step  of  our  pilgrimage. 

And  we  await  in  confident  hope  and  joyful  anticipation  those 
Bublime  manifestations  of  his  cnaracter  and  plans,  and  those 
higher  enjoyments,  which  will  greet  the  pure  soul  in  the  round  of 
eternal  ages. 
MicklehurH.  A.  L. 


Familtarity  with  Infebiobs. — I  should  commend  a  soul  of 
several  stories,  th9.t  knows  both  how  to  bend  and  slacken  itself, 
that  finds  itself  at  ease  in  all  conditions  of  fortune,  that  can 
diBcourse  with  a  neighbour  of  his  building,  hunting,  or  any  little 
contention  betwixt  him  and  another ;  that  can  chat  with  a  car- 
penter or  gardener  with  pleasure.    I  envy  them  who  can  render 
themselves  familiar  with  their  own  attendants ;  and  dislike  the 
advice  of  Plato,  that  men  should  always  speak  in  a  magisterial 
tone  to  their  servants,  whether  men  or  women,  without  being 
sometimes  facetious  and  familiar.    For,  besides  my  reason,  'tis 
inhuman  and  unjust  to  set  so  great  a  value  upon  tnis  preroga- 
tive of  fortune. — Montaigne. 

GovEBKMENT.    No  government  ought  to  own  that  it  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  prosperity  of  its  people,  or  that 

there  is  sucn  a  principle  involved  in  its  policy. — Burke, 
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IS  MACAULAY'S  ESTIMATE  OF  WILLIAM  OF 

ORANGE  COEBECTP 

AFFIBMATIVE  ABTICLE. — I. 

Most  of  onr  readers  will  probably  remember  the  celebrated 
speech  of  Lord  John  Kussell,  in  which  that  stateBman  declared 
that  the  history  of  England  yet  remained  to  be  written.  The 
remark  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  first  two  volumes  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  history  were  before  the  public;  and  we  therefore 
cannot  doubt  that  the  noble  lord  included  those  volumes  in  his 
general  condemnation  of  our  national  histories.     For  our  own 

5 art,  we  must  confess  a  thorough  and  hearty  sympathy  in  Lord 
ohn's  opinion ;  but  we  extend  it  much  further.  "  ITte  history 
of  England  "  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  one  of  the  glories  of 
millennial  perfection — one  of  those  great  achievements  which 
each  successive*  generation  will  aim  at,  with  ever-varying,  but 
always  imperfect,  success.  The  ideal  historian  must  combine  in 
one  the  mmds  of  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Bacon,  a  Milton  and  a 
Newton.  He  must  indeed  be  a  "myriad-minded  man."  He 
must  have  the  poet's  power  to  "body  forth"  and  "turn  to 
shape,*'  in  life-like  reality,  events,  characters,  and  circumstances, 
which  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  become  as  unreal,  to  the 
present  generation,  as  the  airy  nothings  of  a  poet's  dream.  He 
must,  too,  have  the  true  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosopher — 
breadth  and  minuteness  of  observation  and  researcn,  unwearied 
patience,  and  deep  learning,  all  guided  by  a  strong  and  single- 
minded  passion  for  truth.  He  must  possess  vivid  imagination 
to  realize  the  past,  deep  sympathies  and  knowledge  of  man's 
nature  to  enter  into  the  position,  and  to  ascertain  the  motives, 
of  those  characters  who  stand  out  from  the  mass  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  ever-shifting  groups  of  history.  And  with  these 
he  must  unite  the  keenest  sagacity  and  the  profoundest  judg- 
ment. A  perfect  historian  must  in  fact  be  a  perfect  man.  He 
must  possess  the  most  opposite  of  quaUties,  and  yet  give  no 
undue  prominence  to  any.  And  not  only  must  the  perfect  his- 
torian be  a  perfect  man,  but  he  must  have  "  a  reading  public  " 
of  more  unanimity  of  taste  and  judgment  than  any  which  now 
exists.  And  even  were  all  these  conditions  granted,  what 
guarantee  should  we  have  that  a  given  history  would  continue 
to  hold  the  front  rank  of  estimation  in  days  to  come  P  Unless 
society  has^become  stationary,  its  views  must  alter  more  or  less, 
while  the  litera  scripta  manet  history  must  be  cut  down  to  mere 
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narration,  or  renudxi  unwritten  until  the  extreme  point  of  social 
and  human  derelopment  has  been  reached,  if  it  is  to  tower 
grandly  and  unchanged  above  the  wrecks  of  time;— at  least 
suck  must  be  the  case  with  the  history  of  yet  living  states. 

The  truth  of  the  principle  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  illus- 
trate has  always  been  felt.    Hence  we  find  almost  all  historians 
aiming  to  ezc^  in  some  particular  and  distinct  class  of  historical 
writing— each  one,  in  nict,  sketching  out,  not  so  much  history 
itself,  as  that  aspect  of  history  which  most  commends  itself  to 
his  own  mind.    Hence,  too,  we  also  find  that,  in  general,  the 
greatest  histories  are  those  rather  of  a  particular  epoch,  than  of 
a  particular  nation.    For  example,  who  can  forget  the  efiect 
upon  his  own  mind  when  he  first  read  Carlyle's  "  History-  of  the 
irench   Revolution "P     The  very  words  seemed  to  live  and 
breathe  with  passion,  and  the  pa^es  to  be  tinged  with  hues  of 
blood.     The  whole  work  seems  melted  into  glowing  fire,  and  the 
narrative  flows  along,  Uke  streams  of  lava,  destroying,  terrible, 
and  yet  fascinating.    We  seem  almost  to  stand  round  the  scaf- 
fold of  Danton,  and  the  death-bed  of  Mirabeau ;  our  ears  ring 
with  the  cries  of  the  maddened  populace,  as  they  storm  the 
Bastille ;  and  we  shudder  convulsively  over  the  dread  picture  of 
the  massacres  of  September.    The  work  in  question  is  a  marvd« 
lous  combination  or  lyrical  and  dramatic  poetry  in  the  garb  of 
seeming   prose.    Who  can  refuse  to  it  the  name  of  history? 
Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  aspirations  of  CUo, 
first-born  among  the  Muses  P    Yet,  who  can  dream  that  Carlyle 
could  write  a  cantinuatts  history,  and  describe  the  peaceful  hours 
of  a  nation's  life  as  fittingly  as  he  has  sketched  those  hours  of 
frenzied  madness  P    Again,  who  that  has  read  Gibbon's  "  Decline 
and  EaU,"  can  forset  the  fascination  of  its  pages,  its  caJm  majesty, 
and  sombre  glor^  P    We  feel,  as  we  read,  that  we  are  watching 
Borne  in  her  dymg  hours,  gazing  on  the  gold  and  purple  glory 
of  the  sunset  of  her  greatness.    How  strong  the  contrast  to  the 
irregular,  wild  strains  of  Carlyle !    The  one  falls  on  our  ear  in 
sounds  of  terror — "  the  distress  of  nations,, with  perplexity ;  the 
sea  and  waves  roaring;  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear." 
The  other  falls  on  the  ear  like  the  music  of  the  dead  march,  and 
the  measured  tread  of  those  who  bear  earth's  greatness  to  the 
tomb — solemn,   slow,  and  sad,  yet  grand  and  beautiful.    The 
"^ork  of  Gibbon,  doubtless,  has  its  faults.   When  he  philosophizes, 
he  often  goes  astray ;  when  he  reasons,  his  logic  is  oflen  found 
^  be  of  the  flimsiest.    But,  as  a  whole,  perhaps  no  history 
surpasses  it  in  grandeur.    It  has  the  unity  of  a  well-planned 
•Irama,  the  reality  of  history,  and  the  fascination  of  romance, 
iu  execution  and  design  it  is  a  prose  epic.    A  little  consideration, 
however,  will  (we  think)  satisfy  every  mind  that  Gibbon's  mind 
^aa  peculiarly  fitted  to  pen  the  history  of  the  epoch  of  Eome's 
decliiie,  and  that,  perhaps,  it  was  fitted  for  that  epoch  alone. 
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We  cannot  fimcy  him  attempting,  with  any  racoess,  a  faistoiy  of 
onr  own  land;  aad  the  idea  of  his  entering  upon  the  earl^ 
history  of  Eome  excites  an  almost  ludicrons  feeing.  We  in- 
evitably smile  at  the  bare  idea  of  finding  Gibbon  in  company 
with  Niebnhr,  Arnold,  and  Comewall  Lewis,  and  engaged  in  "  an 
inquiry  into  the  credibility,"  &c.  Again,  who  can  imagine  him 
(had  he  liyed  in  later  aays)  entering  into  competition  with 
CarivleP 

We  might  continue  this  subject,  and  it  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest, almost  indefinitely ;  but  enough  has,  perhaps,  Serai  said 
for  our  present  purpose,  that  is,  to  show  how  histoffy  must  take 
its  tone  from  the  adaptation  of  the  writer's  mind  to  the  epoch 
which  he  selects.  We  may  not  ourselves  concur  in  all  Mr. 
Macaulay's  views  on  the  seventeenth  century ;  but,  before  we 
oondemn  him  on  this  ground,  we  must  inquire  into  the  relation 
which  his  mind  bears  to  that  age,  and  into  the  influence  of  his 
mental  constitution  upon  the  monework  and  execution  of  his 
histoiy.  Now,  we  think  that  few  can  doubt  that  if  there  is  one 
period  of  English  history  more  suited  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  powers 
than  another,  it  is  tlie  era  from  the  restoration  of  Xing  Charles 
II.  downwards  to  our  own  day,  and  more  espedally  the  first 
century  (1660 — ^1760)  of  that  period.  That  century  was  the  one 
era  wmch  seems  almost  to  call  for  that  essayistic  style  in  -which 
Macaulay  shines  with  inimitable  brilliancy — ^the  facile  princep*. 
It  is  the  age  which  affords  most  scope  for  rhetorical  and  artistic 
illustration,  and  for  literary  portrait  painting,  points  in  which 
Macaulay  excels.  None  are  more  fitting  for  Macaulay's  pen 
than  those  whom  Vandyke  loved  to  paint.  It  was  an  age  of 
genius,  intellect,  and  courage,  strangely  mingled  with  scoundrel- 
ism,  treachery,  and  corruption.  Macaulay  is  pre-eminently  at 
home  in  sketching  ike  bloody,  implacable  Claverhouse,  the 
revengeM  Stair,  Shrewsbury  the  contemptible,  and  Marl- 
borough, one  of  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  mankind,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  ob  the  other,  he  is  almost  as  life-like  and  real  in 
his  description  of  the  few  higher  and  nobler  characters  of  the 
time — Tiliotson,  Somers,  Portland,  and  Montague.  Character 
exhibited  in  action  is  the  great  forte  of  our  author,  and  is  the 
CTeat  feature  of  the  age  whose  history  he  has  undertaken  to 
Slustrate.  The  startlingly  vivid  manner  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sented the  actions  and  men  of  those  times  is  of  itself  a  printA 
fitcie  argument  for  the  general  truth  of  his  portraits. 

While  we  thus  praise  Macaulay,  as  having  executed  well  his 
view  of  an  era  most  congenial  to  his  powers,  we  wish  to  avoid 
misconception.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  lasting  popularity  of 
the  brilliant  essayist,  and  we  estimate  his  history  much  below 
many  others.  It  is  almost  the  last  we  would  recommend  to  the 
student.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  work  for  the  drawing  room,  and 
not  for  the  study — a  work  to  be  quoted  on  the  popular  lecture 
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Sl&tfonxi,  and  not  ia  the  arg[umentati7e  treatise  or  the  debate. 
t  appears  to  us  utterly  wanting  in  all  the  true  elements  of  his- 
toriciu.   px^(^rti(Mi.    Thus  it  abounds  in  pleasing,  but  utterly 
snperftuous  and  highly-wroEght  descriptions  of  scenery.    Pro- 
oessiozis  and  gatherings  meet  us  at  eyery  turn — ^mere  picturo- 
scenes  of  history,  appealing  solely  to  the  si^ht-seeing  propen- 
sities of  our  nature,  and  the  tastes  of  an  age  oi  special  correspon- 
dents   and  illustrated  newspapers.    We  certainly  esteem  Ma- 
eaul&y  as  infinitely  more  a  master  in  his  art,  but  we  rec<^^e 
the  emme  art  of  hist(»y  in  Mr.  Sossell's  letters  &om  the  seat  of 
tJie  yyar.     Then,  agam,  we  often,  in  his  pages,  find  ourselves 
wandering  (pleasanuy,  no  doubt,  yet  idly)  amid  pages  of  p^- 
Bonal  memoir  and  mere  gossip ;  and,  while  reading,  we  feel  our 
occapation  bears  about  as  close  a  relationship  to  the  stud^  of 
lustory,  BB  the  sossip  of  the  tea-table  to  ike  phUoso^y  of  afe, 
or  a  OhiBwick  Sower  show  to  the  science  of  botany.    His  woti. 
is  a  sort  of  historical  misceUany ;  and  the  space  allowed  to  each 
topic  is  goremed,  not  by  its  value,  but  the  ejQTect  it  may  be  made 
to  produce.    Wh^i  we  wish  really  to  stud^  history,  we  must 
%Wi  go  back  to  our  acquaintanoe,  and  reason  with  Hallam  and 
Ma^Lutosh,  or  study  the  pages  of  Hume,  grand  in  the  sim- 
.  plicity   of  their   eloquence,   and  even  philosophic^  when  npt 
evidently  warped  by  the  author's  contempt  for  the  liberty  of 
consdenee  and  religion. 

We  reobd  Macauhiy's  history  as  we  read  a  novel,  for  its  fasci- 
nation. We  look  £or  the  telling,  even  if  there  be  doubts  of  Uie 
trutii  of  what  is  told.  There  is  but  little  of  dignity  in  the 
historic  muse  cf  the  writ^.  Hence  we  move  on  rapidly.  We 
are  never  8t(^ped  to  muse  u^n  some  profound  principle  of 
wisdom.  We  never  feel,  as  we  peruse  page  after  page,  how 
truly  inspiring  it  is— 

"  To  stand  upon  some  loftj  mountaia  thought, 
And  feel  the  spirit  stretch  into  the  view ; 
To  joy  in  what  might  be,  if  inll  and  power 
For  good  would  work  together  for  one  hour.'* 

But  we  are  hurried  coward,  catching  mere  glimpses  of  the 
soenery  we  pass,  interesting,  but  fleeting.  So  to  speak,  we 
travd  through  history  by  an  excursion  train,  and  at  me  end  of 
our  journey  feel  that  we  have  seen  much,  but  learnt  little ;  we 
are  rather  tired  of  our  jaunt.  We  close  his  pages  as  we  close 
a  second-rate  novel,  with  a  sense  of  having  enjoyed  the  perusal, 
and  with  but  little  thought  of  perusing  it  again. 

Now,  if  we  careftdly  consider  the  portrait  of  William  of 
Orange,  as  drawn  by  Macaulay,  we  tiunk  it  will  soon  appear 
tluit  anything  in  it  wtiieh  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  indicate 
ftn  incorrect  estimate  of  that  monarch,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
neosBsary  consequence  of  the  historian's  style  and  constitution 

k2 
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of  mind.  Whatever  fanlt  we  may  discorer,  it  wOl  almost 
invariably  prove  to  be  one  of  expression  rather  than  of  estimate. 
Macanlay  must  ** exaggerate" — heap  up  more  words  of  orna- 
ment than  are  consistent  with  the  bare  simplioity  of  truth. 
When  he  fails  to  do  that,  he  necessarily  ceases  to  be  the  con- 
summate rhetorician  that  he  is.  Does  he  deny  or  i^ore  any 
material  feature  of  William's  character,  or  does  he  mipute  to 
that  monarch  any  quaUties  which  he  did  not  possess  P  I^either 
of  these  things,  we  believe,  can  be  justly  charged  upon  Macau- 
lay.  He  doubtless  groups  William's  qualities  m  suck  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  most  admirable  effect,  and  the  most  strildnp 
impression;  but  is  not  this  a  mere  subsidiair  device,  whi^ 
alters  not  the  reality  of  the  portrait?  Should  we  blaine  tibe 
artist  who  paints  our  relatives  in  attitudes  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  most  engaging  of  their  charms,  or  deny  the  truthfulness 
of  a  daguerreotype  because  taken  when  a  spile  was  passing  over 
the  faceP  To  say  that  Macaulay's  estimate  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  is  incorrect,  because  the  inrtues  are  artistically  grouped 
in  front  of  the  picture,  while  the  faults  are  thrown  in  behind,  as 
shades  to  fill  up  the  picture,  is  to  condemn  ovrselvesj  and  to 
confess  that  we  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  exercising ' 
our  judgments.  The  only  question  in  such  a  case  is,  Are  the 
faults  distinctly  enumerated  and  brought  to  light  P  If  so,  it  is 
owing  to  our  own  mole-like  vision,  if  we  mistake  the  fore-group 
for  the  whole  picture.  In  William,  virtue  predominated,  in 
Marlborough,  vice  held  chief  sway.  It  was,  therefore,  natural 
that  the  sketdi  of  each  should  strike  at  once,  by  displaying,  at 
a  glance,  the  essential  features  of  these  men.  And  in  estimatuig 
the  fidelity  of  William's  portrait,  we  must  judge  of  his  failings 
(standing,  as  they  do,  in  the  back-ground)  by  the  rules  of  per- 
spective, and  not  by  linear  measurement.  Sunlight,  doubtless, 
blinds  the  owl,  and  renders  him  unable  to  recognize  the  objects 
he  knows  by  twUight ;  but  it  assuredly  does  not  alter  the  real 
features  of  the  landscape ;  and  the  human  spectator  will  scarcely 
be  tricked  into  the  belief  that  the  river,  as  it  winds  along  at 
sunset,  is  in  very  fact  a  stream  of  burnished  gold,  although  the 
reflected  light  may  make  it  almost  seem  so.  Surely  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  to  condemn  Macaulay  because  some  readers,  of 
owl-l3:e  mental  vision,  are  utterly  "dazed"  by  the  bnliiant 
rhetoric  and  gorgeous  colouring  in  which  he  delights,  and  which 
he  distributes  lavishly  on  every  topic. 

We  might  here  pause,  and  wait  for  our  antagonists  to  single 
out  the  defects  of  resemblance,  if  any,  existent  in  Macaulay's 
portraiture  of  William  of  Orange.  It  is  our  province  to  defend, 
and  therefore  the  onset  must  first  be  made  by  our  opponents. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  to  secure  our  position,  so 
that  they  may  save  themselves  from  the  delusion  that,  oecause  we 
agree  in  sentmient  with  the  Whig  historian^  we  must  necessarily 
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be  bound  by  every  epithet  and  expression  which  he  has  used. 
To  attack  Maoanlay's  pretensions  as  a  first-rate  historian  does 
not  detract  from  the  coaracter  of  William ;  and  it  is  the  hero, 
not  the  biographer,  whom  we  defend.  In  onr  opinion,  the 
lustory  of  crowned  heads  can  present  few,  if  any,  greater  and 
better  sorereigns  than  William.  Caesar,  or  Alexander  the  Great, 
Charles  of  Sweden,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  Wellington,  Napoleon, 
and,  perhaps,  eren  Marlborough,  were  greater  captains  and 
mightier  men  of  battle  than  William;  but  blot  out  their 
victories,  and  what  do  they  become  then  P  On  the  other  hand, 
William,  great  in  war,  is  greater  still  in  council.  So  we  might 
take  each  feature  of  his  character,  and  admit  that  he  has  been 
surpassed  in  each  respect  by  many  historical  celebrities;  but 
when  we  regard  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  greatness  and  goodness, 
and  especially  when  we  consider  the  men  who  were  about  him, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  treachery  and  corruption  which  spread 
around,  who  then  wiU  outweigh  him  in  sterling  worth  r  J£ 
greatness  be  best  shown  in  adrerse  circumstances  (and  who  can 
doubt  itP),  how  great  must  hare  been  the  soul  that  dwelt  within 
that  thin,  delicate  frame,  worn  down  by  fatigue,  and  wounds, 
and  danger,  and  torn  by  that  terrible  astmna  much  accompanied 
him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  1  Is  he  accused  of  ambition  P 
The  charge  is  negatived  by  a  thousand  incidents  of  his  life. 
More  than  once  he  resolved  to  abandon  this  kingdom  to  its  fate, 
stung  by  the  ingratitude  which  was  the  result  oi  his  anxieties- 
resolved  to  abdicate  a  throne,  which  almost  any  other  man  would 
have  clung  to  with  desperate  tenacity.  He  refused,  it  is  true, 
to  accept  me  anomalous  position  of  regency,  or  even  to  hold  the 
crown  under  his  wife's  title ;  but  when  we  nnd  that  he  made  no 
attempts  to  seize  the  crown  which  dangled  within  his  reach,  we 
cannot  justly  impute  this  to  anything  but  his  statesman-like 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  He  saw  that  if  he 
was  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  it  must  be  with  the  posses- 
sion of  all  l^e  privileges  and  advantages  of  an  established  throne ; 
and  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  simple  honesty  of  purpose,  he 
made  his  stand  at  the  outset.  He  thus  placed  the  decision  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  ambitious  man,  placed  in  his 
stead,  would  either  have  grasped  the  crown,  and  established  his 
throne  by  open  force,  or  would  have  accepted  the  compromise, 
and  secretly  have  gained  the  end  by  craft  and  corruption. 
Again,  his  continental  wars  are  held  up  as  an  evidence  of  his 
ambition ;  but  he  knew  full  well  that  even  England  must  meet 
the  plots  of  France  and  Eome  by  open  force ;  and  had  she  been 
safe,  it  would  have  been  an  indelible  brand  of  shame,  if  he  had 
deserted  the  interests  of  Holland.  Dead  to  the  land  of  his 
birth,  what  could  he  have  become  but  the  craven-hearted  tyrant 
of  the  land  of  his  adoption  P  No  manly,  honourable,  or  patriotic 
course  was  open,  but  that  which  he  pursued.    It  might  be 
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England's  miBfodnne,  bat  it  was  not  WilHam's  fault,  that  her 
choice  lay  between  a  Dutch  sorereign,  with  the  entanglements 
and  bloodshed  of  a  continental  alliance,  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
bigoted  and  infatnated  James. 

William  has  often  been  charged  with  something  like  treachery 
in  his  dealings  with  the  English  nation  during  the  reign  of 
James.  Some  writers  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  as  if  he  had 
neither  excuse  nor  motive  (saving  lust  of  empire)  in  interfering 
with  English  politics.  In  re^y  to  these  views,  we  ^uote  the 
opinion  of  HaOam,  the  most  impartial  of  our  historians.  He 
remarks* : —  . 

"  It  was  the  clear  right  and  hounden  duty,  as  weU  as  interest, 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  watch  over  English  politics.  From 
his  marriage  with  the  Trincess  Mary,  he  was  the  legitimate  and 
natural  ally  of  the  Whig  party.  TotaUy  differing  m>m  them  in 
respect  of  liberty  and  reEgion,  neither  of  his  undes  had  ever 
treated  him  with  much  regard.  He  would  not  have  been  with- 
out precedents,  if  he  had  employed  his  influence  in  exciting 
sedition ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  connection  with  the 
violence  and  faction  of  Shaftesbury  and  his  jparty.  He  acted 
solely  on  the  defensive,  dexterously,  yet  fioriy,  never  losing 
sight  of  the  popular  party,  yet  avoiding  all  reasonable  pretext 
for  rupture  or  offence. 

In  similar  manner  we  find  Hallam  acquits  the  Prince  <^ 
Orange  of  any  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth.  In 
1687,  the  English  nation  were  becoming  convinced  that  a  change 
must  take  place ;  they  had  begun  to  learn  that  James  was  fatai^ 
obstinate  ;  that  sooner  or  later  the  king  must  be  deposed,  or  the 
nation  must  relapse  into  slavery,  and  endure  the  horrors  of 
persecution.  The  chiefs,  therefore,  of  both  -ptaiAes  began  to 
make  direct  overtures  to  William,  and  he  quietly  began  his 
preparations  for  an  event  which  he  now  saw  must  inevitably 
occur.  Still  we  find  no  attempt  to  urge  matters  to  a  crisis,  no 
overt  act,  until  he  received  an  actual  invitation  from  this  country. 
The  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  compiled  the  party  of  freedom 
to  act.  "  This  birth,"  remarks  Hallam,  "  made  the  offences  of 
James  inexpiable.  He  was  growing  old,  and  found  too*  mudi 
resistance  to  make  his  ultimate  success  probable,  while  there 
was  a  guarantee  of  a  Protestant  heir."  But  the  prospect  of  the 
regency  of  the  Catholic  queen  of  James,  and  the  ultimato  succes- 
sion of  a  prince,  who  would  inevitably  be  nursed  in  iRomish 
bigotry,  left  no  room  for  hope,  if  the  opportunity  was  allowed  to 
slip  by.  The  invitation  was  sent  to  William,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  he  could  have  refused  to  accept  it,  without 

At  the  time  of  writing,  we  nnfortnnatelj  have  not  access  to  Mr.  Hallam's 
^rk,  and  are  obliged  to  quote  from  memory,  aided  by  a  mannscript  analysis 
Of  his  work.    We  believe,  however,  that  no  material  variation  will  be  found. 
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bemg  a  traitor  to  tlie  interests  of  that  natire  land  he  loved  so 

well,  and  to  the  stiU  nobler  and  higher  cause  of  Protestantism  in 

the  world  at  large.    England  had  less  direct  daims  upon  him ; 

but  liad  lie  failed  to  respond  to  the  cry  for  aid  which  she  then 

raised,   b.is  hand  would  have  sealed  the  death-warrant  of  her 

liberty,  would  have  thrown  to  the  winds  the  results  of  near  a 

century  of  yiolence,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war,  and  have,  perhaps, 

blotted  out  her  existence  for  ages  to  come,  except  as  a  land  of 

priestcraft  and  degrading  bondage. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enlarge  here  on  the  benefits  of  the  "  glorious 
revolution,"  by  which  the  dogma  of  divine  right  was  rooted  out, 
aad  tl(ke  gprand  principle  estabushed,  that  the  powers  of  the  crown 
are  tha  ^ft  o^  and  emanate  &om,  the  people.    The  share  of 
William  in  this  grand  event  must  cover  aU  minor  faults  with  a 
robe  of  glory,  and  lay  every  Englishman  under  obligations  of 
gratitude,  wmch  would  but  ill  assort  with  a  spirit  of  carping 
criticisin.      Of  the  sincerity  of  William's  religion,  there  can. 
scarcely  be  a  doubt ;  it  was  deep-seated  and  imobtrusive,  but  we 
find  it  ever  manifesting  itselr  in  his  private  correspondence 
(where,  above  all,  we  look  for  sincerity  on  such  a  subject), 
influenciiig  his  conduct,  and  evid^itly  sustaining  him  in  that 
dread  hour  *'  when  heart  and  flesh  fail."    !Frigid  he  might  seem 
to  our  forefathers ;  for,  though  their  king,  yet  he  was  a  stranger 
in  the  land,  suixounded  by  those  whom  he  dare  not  trust,  and 
unable  even,  to  use  our  langiiage  with  fluency.    But  the  influence 
of  his  native  country  upon  hun,  after  he  had  gained  a  crown, 
shows  a  beart  far  above  the  selfish  promptings  of  ambition — a 
beact  BUBceptible  of  warm  aflections.    The  same  fact  is  evidenced 
by  his  treatment  of  Auverquerque  and  Schomberg,  Ginkell  and 
iBentinek,  the  early  irienda  who  stood  by  his  side  in  less  pros- 
perous times.    And  lastly,  we  find  that  amid  the  cares  of  state, 
the  perils  of  war,  and  the  anxieties  of  lus  position,  he  had  the 
heart  of  the  tender  and  affectionate  husband.    It  could  be  no 
affectation  which  led  him  to  wear  a  treasured  lock  of  his  lost 
wife's  hair  bound  round  his  arm,  and  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
all  tUl  death  revealed  the  touching  circumstance. 

Space  forbids  us  to  enlarge  further.  We  must  leave  the 
development  of  the  subject  to  our  coadjutors,  and  reserve  any 
Norther  remarics  of  our  own  until  our  adversaries  have  brought 
forward  their  objections.  As  to  the  issue  of  the  debate  in  the 
iiunds  of  the  generahty  of  our  readers,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt.  The  Prroce  of  Orange  had  faults,  but  we  imagine  that 
no  one  can  peruse  the  pages  of  Macaulay,  without  admitting  that 
those  faults  are  frankly  stated ;  and  while  they  may  object  to 
mudi  of  the  manner,  we  believe  they  will  hearfily  concur  in  the 
^^tance  of  the  estimate  formed  by  this  brilliant  author. 

B.  S. 


ISO  THS  CBT6TAL  VAlskCZ, 


WOULD  PAELIAMENT  BE  JUSTIFIEI)  IN  SAXC. 
TIONING  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CB.YSTAL  Pi- 
LACE  ON  SUNDAY  ? 

KEOATIYB  BBFLT. 

The  exact  relations  of  the  Testaments  are  not  easily  percerred. 
It  18  at  least  evident  that  since  the  Creation  there  has  l^^J"^ 
mdation  of  revelations.    "  The  thoughts  of  men  are  videned  V 
the  process  of  the  suns."    Wherefore,  each  of  God's  revektionfl 
has  appealed  to  a  higher  intelligence  and  spirituality.    NeTer* 
theless,  since  there  has  never  been  other  than  One  ]N  ame  waff 
heaven  whereby  we  might  be  saved,  the  centre  fact  of  each  difr 
pensation  has  oeen  the  same.    All,  from  the  Adamic  to  toe 
Chnstian,  have  been  modally  not  essentially  distinct.    Ibai  it 
might  be  adapted  to  the  amount  of  intellectual  and  spintiuu 
power  of  the  epoch,  the  Jewish  was  a  prohibitory  and  "  grievous 
religion.    The  duistian  yoke  is  "  easy."    Before,  Truth  vas 
seen  as  in  twilight ;  now,  it  shines  glonous  in  midday  radiance. 
Wherefore,  barriers  to  keep  men  m>m  straying  from  the  p^ 
are  no  longer  required.    Tae  way  is  plain.    But  however  the 
restrictions  and  punishments  conjoined  with  them  have  been 
"  left  behind,"  moral  obligations,  from  their  very  nature,  miw^ 
remain  the  same  among  alinations  and  in  every  age.    From  its 
origin,  position,  nature,  we  see  that  the  Fourth  Commaadment 
is  a  moral  law  ;  that  there  is  still,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  tluB 
dispensation,  a  moral  obligation  to  observe  the  sabbath.   But 
the  regulations  respecting  it,  once  necessarily  severe,  are  softened. 
Peeds  of  mercy,  deeds  of  necessity — ^these,  as  our  Saviour  taught 
us,  do  not  desecrate  the  sabbath.  '  Nor  should  the  artisan  be  de- 
barred the  sabbath  air.  But  it  is  rather  ridiculous  to  maintam  that 
a  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace  is  a  deed  of  necessity !  Believing  that 
such  is  unrequired,  and  is  certain  to  lead  to  sin,  we  maintam  that 
the  duty  of  government  is  to  keep  such  an  avenue  to  evil  closed. 
Por  this  we  are  called  Puritans  and  Sabbatarians,  and  we  glorf 
in  these  titles ;  there  is  honour  in  them,  since  they  mean-Hip- 
holders  of  God's  institutions  against  Puseyites  and  IrreligiomstB. 

We  agree  with  "  Wishwell "  in  believing  that  the  Creator 
could  neither  actually  have  or  desire  repose ;  but  we  draw  ihere- 
from  a  conclusion  widely  different  from  his.  Gk>d  represents 
himself  as  acting ;  but  as  such  repose  was  unrequired  bv  nimself, 
and  could  not  affect  angelic  existences,  it  must  have  nad  some 
rdation  to  man.    What  relation  P    Physiology  shows  that  sum 
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.  BO  constitated,  that  one-seventh  portion  of  his  time  shonld  be 
iven  to  comparative  rest ;  wherefore  the  Father,  who  in  all  his 
oactznents  seeks  the  ^ood  of  man,  set  apart  a  weekly  sabbath ; 
nd  'besides  enforcing  its  observance  by  precept  and  incentive, 
laUowed  it  by  example.  He  knowedi  the  power  of  example  npon 
aen  :   Clurist  came  not  only  as  a  sacrifice,  bat  aa  an  example  also. 
Che  ordinance  of  the  sabbath,  then,  was  so  important  that  Grod 
\&w  fit  to  enforce  its  observance  by  representing  Himself  as 
aLeeping  it.    And  the  doing  this  in  Adam  s  time  evidences  that  it 
was  intended  to  affect  the  whole  human  race,  as  reason  teaches 
it  should,  since  all  have  bodies  requiring  rest,  minds  requiring 
relaxation  from  secular  business  by  turning  their  attention  to 
spiritual,  souls  yearning  for  communion  with  the  Eternal.    And 
that  the  sabbath  was  not  a  mere  Jewish  ceremonial,  is  evidenced 
by  the  facts  (1),  That  it  was  instituted  so  early;  (2),  That  it 
was  observed  by  the  patriarchs,  for  how  else  can  we  account  for 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks  P  (3),  That  it  was  observed  during 
the  prophetical  age.    This,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  time  of 
development  and  transition.    Ordinances  became  less  regarded, 
as  from,  afar  shone  the  coming  of  the  *'  bright  and  morning  star." 
But  yet  there  was  no  diminishment  of  the  acknowledged  sanctity 
of  the  sabbath ;  its  desecration  was  still  denounced,  its  holy  ob- 
servance blessed.    This  shows  that  the  sabbath  was  not  one  of 
those  cloudy  types  which  were  to  melt  away  in  the  brightness  of 
His  coming ;  that  in  the  new  dispensation  the  fourth  command- 
ment was  in  no  degree  to  lose  caste.    It  was  not,  then,  a  mere 
Jewish  ordinance.    Gk>d  saw  that  it  was  a  great  necessity ;  that 
it  was  a  mockery  to  tell  man  to  work  out  ms  own  salvation  if  he 
had  no  time  to  do  it  iu.    Some  prate  that  with  the  Christian 
every  day  should  be  a  sabbath.    Can  it  be  soP    Is  it  so  easy  to 
progress  in  the  divine  lifeP  so  easy,  amid  the  cares,  fatigues, 
neart-engrossings  of  business,  to  attend  to  the  eternal  welfare  of 
the  soulP    Has  there  ever  been  a  Christian  who  felt  that  he 
could  proi^ess  spiritually  as  well  without  as  with  a  sabbath  P 
&nd  worship  as  acceptably  amid  the  turmoil  of  business  as  in  the 
calm  quietude  of  a  restful  sabbath  P    G«orge  Herbert  says — 

"  Sundays  the  pillars  are 
Oq  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies ; 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  space 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities." 

And  are  we  always  to  be  engulphed  in  the  swirUng  whirlpool 
of  this  world's  occupations  P  Nay ;  sabbaths  are  the  green  oases 
ui  our  wilderness-life.  When  delightful  Eden  became  a  desert 
plain,  two  of  its  chief  glories  the  Father  still  bestowed  upon  man 
T-marriage,  and  the  sabbath.  And  to  sweeten  life,  he  gave  mar- 
^^e;  as  a  badge  of  discipleship  he  gave  baptism ;  to  teach  the 
^&y  to  heaven  was  the  Bible  given ;  to  upraise  our  gross  imagi- 
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natioiui,  and  feed  our  fiuih,  the  Lord's  Sapper  was  institated; 
and,  to  crown  all  these,  he  eaTe  the  aabbath^the  do;^  for  home's 
caress,  and  the  training  of  Siildren,  for  perasal  of  !ms  word,  and 
for  holy  ordinances. 

To  torn  now  to  the  articles  of  our  opponents.  We  could  wi^ 
that  before  making  animadversions  upon  our  expressions,  they 
Ind  read  thran  twice.  "  Wishwell "  would  then  naye  seen  that 
we  do  not  presume  that  "  paintings  demoralize  and  make  thieyes 
of  the  population ;"  and  "Taliesin"  would  find  that  we  do  not 
prodaim  mat  the  opponents  of  the  sabbath  must  necessarily  be 
infidels  or  Somaniats,  since  we  distinctly  stated  our  ezjiectation 
of  finding  among  our  opponents  "the  derout  but  misguided 
Christian."  But  certainly  little  of  ekrisHan  light  has  appeared 
in  our  opponents'  articles. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  answer  Mr.  "  Wishwell,"  that  foe 
to  grammar,  who»  however  well  affected  he  may  be  towards  the 
shiraiolders  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  certainly  does  not  wish  well 
to  lindley  Murray.  If  the  lineal  rule  of  Whatdy,  that  the 
ungrammatieal  expression  of  an  argument  nullifies  it,  were 
allowed,  we  should  find  nothing  to  answer  on  page  132. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  the  immense  a^ncy  fcMr 
good  ascribed  to  the  Exhibition  at  Sydenham,  by  opening  which 
"  we  open  the  gates  of  freedom  and  wisdom  to  the  world! "  Oh, 
ye  American  slsyes,  ye  iBussian  serfs,  ye  priest-ridden  myriads 
of  fidr  Italia !  haste  to  petition  our  goyemment  to  open  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday.  Then  we  are  told  that  "  tne  most 
important  objects  abb  to  teach  a  great  practical  lesson  in  ark" 
Well,  what  will  art  do  P  Think  you,  that  the  sot  you  desire  to 
reclaim  from  the  tavern  cares  for  art ;  that  he  will  "  notice  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  and  the  vast  superiority  of  modem  con- 
ceplions"  P  And  were  the  times,  when  art  was  at  its  meridian 
fiioiy,  pre-eminent  epochs  of  morality  and  loftiness  of  spirit? 
Keader,  ponder  "  Siul(hi's"  excellent  remarks  on  page  212,  and 
listen  to  the  following  from  the  "Britidi  Quarterly  Beyiew :" 
"  £ome — ^not  in  the  days  of  her  Seipios,  not  in  the  days  of  the 
Gracchi,  but  beneath  the  sway  of  her  debased  CsBsars  did  she 
stand  forth  the  great  patroness  of  art.  And  in  the  decline  of 
Italian  independence,  and  during  the  most  crushing  period  of 
Bourbon  despotism,  did  the  arts  flourish  most  in  France  and 
Italy.  Art  is  good  in  its  place,  Kot  to  become  an  instrument 
of  deterioration,  it  must  be  imderlaid  with  virtue,  such  virtue  as 
art  never  ^ve,  and  which  man  must  bring  to  it.  Nations  are 
great,  not  m  the  measure  in  which  they  live  amidst  flowers  and 
fountains  and  statuary,  but  in  the  measure  in  whidi  they  will  not 
lie,  will  not  cheat,  will  not  do  homage  to  the  selfish  and  me  mean, 
but  to  the  generous  and  the  noble.  But  such  virtues  have  their 
natural  root  in  that  highest  form  of  the  manly— in  true  religion. 
The  arts  come  in  the  wake  of  national  strength  and  greatness ; 
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they  ne^er  give  existefnce  to  those  (jnalities.  And  it  is  what  has 
preceded  art,  and  is  distincfe  from  it,  that  must  secure  to  it  its 
wholesome  uses  when  it  comes." 

To  return  to  "  Wishwdl."    What  is  it  that  leads  men  to  em^ 
ploy  themsehres  in  "works  of  usefulness"  rather  than  in  the 
"  factore  of  gods"  P    Not  art,  but  religion.    We  admit  that  the 
"  worha  to  be  exhibited"  in  the  Crystal  Palace  are  not  "  in  sem- 
blance to  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  "  ( ! )  but  can  scarcely  see  how 
they  are  to  produce  the  beneficial  results  predicted  by  "  Wish- 
weii,"  tinlesB,  as  he  would  make  out,  the  ignorant,  besotted  man 
goes  with  a  "  contemplatiye  mind,"  knows  the  "  liyes  and  works" 
of  "  Homer  and  Newton,"  and  is  accustomed  to  spout  forth 
poetieai  quotations !    At  last,  "  WishweU"  gets  into  a  maze,  and 
it  is  ludicrous  to  witness  his  perplexities  with  regard  to  thought 
and  expression.    "Something  more  than  idle  curiosity"  is  to 
"  actuate"  the  workman's  "  motives"  in  directing  his  attention  to 
the  "  displays"  of  intelligence,  &o.,  "  which  are  exhibited ;"  while 
"  to  a  contemplative  mind,  the  good  which  may  be  culled  from  a 
visit  fnayfuntish  it  with  material  for  weeks  of  thought,"  and  '*  t& 
such  persons  an  impression  must  be  produced,"  &c.     "  Hold ! 
enough."     In  *'  Wishwell's"  second  article,  he  animadverts  on 
our  remark  that  the  sabbath — or  rest-time — ^was  hallowed  by 
Grod  more  than  anj  particular  day.    Our  statement  was  foimded 
upon  the  expressions  in  Exod.  xx.  and  Dent,  v.,  to  whidi  we 
refer  him.    He  then  wastes  nearly  a  page  on  a  false  accusation, 
that  we  presume  that  painting  have  a  demoralizing  tendeney, 
and  another  on  commonplaceisms,  and  ends  with  expressing  a 
hope  that  he  has  **  engendered  a  more  reasonable  ana  christian 
spirit*" 

To  tmm  to  a  more  respectable  opponent,  '^Taliesin."    He 

makes  much  of  the  fact  that  "  our  views  are  opposed  to  those  of 

aU  the  reformers."    To  which  we  reply,  It  is  a  known  &ct  that 

converts  and  proselytes  are  always  apt  to  be  over  zealous,  to 

run  to  extremes.     We  hare  glimpses  of  this  in  the  history  of 

PauL    Brought  up  in  all  the  strictness  of  ceremonialism,  his 

epistles  show  how  far  he  recoiled  from  most  observances  after 

becoming  a  Christian.     So  our  reformers,  on  leaving  the  Eomish 

church,  recoiled  from  all  that  seemed  ceremonial.    But  are  we 

to  regard  them  as  a  second  race  of  apostles  P    Were  they  not  in 

faxdt  in  several  cases  P    They  approved  of  establishments ;  but 

yet  half  the  people  of  England  believe  their  views  on  this  subject 

to  be  highly  erroneous.    "  Taliesin"  says  that  the  founders  of 

^  Christian  church  were  opposed  to  views  like  ours.    How  does 

he  know  P    As  early  as  a.d.  160  we  find  Irenseus  declaring  "  On 


^  spcAogistB  for  Christianity  we  learn  that  it  was  observed  from 
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the  earliest  times.  The  Church  of  Borne  cormpted  it;  bat 
those  who  saw  most  dearly  after  the  Heformation — Usher,  An- 
drews, and  maOT  others — found  that  Scripture  required  its  holy 
observance.  Hear  also  Wells  :  "  Darkness  and  division  there 
hath  been  enough  in  the  Church,  to  quarrel  with  institutions  and 
appointments  of  former  times.  But  the  perpetual  silence  of  the 
church  on  this  particular,  infallibly  shows  the  Divine  right  of  the 
Lord's  day.  ijid  the  churches  are  so  silent,  because  they  dare 
not  attempt  such  an  enterprise  as  to  rase  the  foundations  of  a 
divine  institution." 

"  Taliesin"  tells  us  that  the  decalogue  is  abolished ;  yet  singu- 
larly enough  informs  us  that  nine  precepts  are  iterated  in  the 
jKTew  Testament.  It  were  strange,  indeed,  that  Christ  should 
declare  that  he  came  not  to  destroy — should  l&j  so  much  stress 
upon  the  commandments — should  snow  their  spiritual  nature  in 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount — if  they  were  to  be  abrogated ;  and 
stranger  still  that  he  should,  with  careM  argument,  point  out 
how  superstitiously  the  sabbath  had  hitherto  been  regarded,  and 
should  demonstrate  its  real  value  and  right  observance,  if  it  were 
no  longer  to  be  kept  holy. 

The  falsity  of  the  statement,  that  on  one  of  the  Sundays  on 
which  Christ  met  his  disciples  they  were  fishing,  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  Jno.  xx.  19,  26.  It  was  on  another  occasion  that 
Christ  joined  them  when  engaged  in  their  usual  occupation. 

"  Taliesin"  believes  that  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
would  restrain  men  from  sensual  gratifications.  But  is  it  likely^ 
that  those  who  now  indulge  in  them  would  prefer  the  gratification 
of  taste  and  intellect?  Did  the  Derby  Arboretum  draw  men 
from  the  public  house  P  Government  should  dose  the  avenues  to 
*evil,  should  shut  up  each  public  house  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
leave  the  Crystal  PsQace  still  unopened. 

"  Taliesin's"  remaining  arguments  were  answered  by  antidpa- 
tion  in  our  opening  article.  "With  regard  to  "  Honestes* "  remarks, 
we  would  observe,  (1),  The  artisan  can  find  pure  air  and  relaza* 
tion  suffident  in  the  parks,  without  a  railway  journey  and  the 
expenditure  of  his  money.  God  forbid  that  we  should  debar  him 
of  a  sabbath  walk,  which  does  not  force  others  to  labour  or  him  to 
sin.  Let  him  have  his  recreation,  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  no 
stumblingblock  to  himself  or  to  others.  (2),  Art,  science,  in- 
formation, are  not  what  the  workman  chiefly  wants.  It  is  true 
religion  alone  which  can  reform  his  evils,  raise  his  intelligence, 
better  his  condition.  (3),  You  say  the  workman  must  be  taught 
by  examples,  deeds,  facts.  Where  can  you  find  sublimer  ones 
than  those  in  Holy  Scripture  P  Is  not  our  religion  founded  on 
facts,  the  grandest  which  can  aflect  mankind  P  (4),  We  are  told 
that  there  is  no  need  to  fear  lest  the  sabbath,  ceasing  to  be  a  day 
of  religion,  should  cease  to  be  one  of  rest.  But  tli^re  is  fear  of 
such  a  result.    Goyemment  must  be  consistent.    If  altered  at  aU, 
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tKe  law  mtist  be  conBistently  altered.  The  one  step  made,  where 
i^ill  tlie  foot  of  tmbound  pleasure  rest  P  In  the  wake  of  the  less 
lianxifttl  exhibitions  must  follow  rotondas,  theatres,  casinos. 
And  ^work  must  follow.  It  has  in  France.  It  has  in  Germany. 
Jt  znxist  in  England.  (5),  Hence  our  remarks  on  the  depend- 
ence of  much  of  our  rehgion,  morality,  and  process,  upon  the 
observance  of  the  sabbath.  We  all  know  that  m  England,  as 
compared  with  sabbath-breaking  nations,  the  percentage  of 
murders,  thefts,  illegitimate  births,  is  comparatiYely  small.  And 
we  also  know  that  the  foremost  peoples  in  commerce  aind  success 
are  the  three  who  best  observe  the  sabbath — ^the  English,  Ame- 
TicanBy  and  Jews. 

We  have  now  little  fear  that  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be  opened 
on  Sunday,  for  directors  know  that  should  they  do  so.  Christians 
win  decide  to  forsake  it  in  the  week.  The  Christian  will  not 
attend  it — ^the  tavern-haunter  will  not.  Only  the  middle,  unde- 
cided class  would  support  and  be  affected  by  it. 

Herewith  we  cease.    Let  Dr.  Hamilton's  eloquent  words  con- 
secrate this  article :  "  O  sabbath !    Needed  for  a  world  of  inno- 
cence,  without  thee  what  would  be  a  world  of  sin !    There  would 
be  no  pause  for  consideration,  no  check  to  passion,  no  remission 
of  care.    We  salute  thee,  as  thou  comest  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord, — ^radiant  in  the  dawn  of  that  sunshine  which  broke  oyer 
creation's  achieyed  work — ^marching  downward  in  the  track  of 
time,  a  pillar  of  refreshing  doud  and  of  guiding  flame — ^inter- 
weaying  with  all  thy  light  new  beams  of  discoyery  and  promise, 
until  tnon  standest  forth  more  fair  than  when  reflected  in  the 
dews  of  Eden,  more  awful  than  when  the  trumpet  rang  on  Sinai ! 
The  Christian  sabbath!    Like  its  Lord,  it  but  rises  again  in 
Christianity,  and  henceforth  records  the  rising  day.    It  has  been 
the  coronation  day  of  martyrs,  the  feast  day  of  saints !    It  has 
been  from  the  first  the  sublime  custom  of  the  churches  of  God. 
It  is  a  day  of  heayen  upon  earth !  life's  sweetest  calm,  poyerty's 
best  birthright,  labour's  only  rest !    Nothing  has  such  a  hoar  of 
antiquity  upon  it !    Nothing  contains  in  it  such  a  history !    No- 
thing draws  with  it  such  a  glory !    The  household's  richest  patri- 
mony, the  nation's  noblest  safeguard !    The  oracle  of  instruction, 
the  ark  of  mercy !    The  patent  of  our  manhood's  spiritual  great- 
ness !    The  harbinger  of  our  soul's  sanctified  perfection  !    The 
gbiy  of  religion,  the  watchtower  of  immortality ! " 

Thbeleeld. 

affiemativb  ebplt. 

We  haye  giyen  the  yarious  opinions  which  haye  been  expressed 
on  this  subject  a  careful  consideration,  but  haye  not  seen  sufficient 
to  warrant  us  in  changing  our  fbrmer  conviction.  The  question 
'which  every  one  ought  to  put  to  himself  is,  What  ought,  and 
what  ought  we  not  to  do  on  the  sabbath  day  P    The  answer  is. 
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"  It  is  well  to  do  good  on  the  sabbath  day."  Goodiiess  is  the 
essence  of  morality  and  religion,  therelore  any  moral  or  religious 
measure  would  be  jostifiaUe.  In  the  first  jdace  we  will  consider 
its  good  or  evil  innaenee  on  society.  There  is  nothing  in  matter 
which  is  evil— neither  animal,  nor  ye^etable,  nor  mineral  disse- 
minate  it.  Mind  is  the  creator  of  evil,  not  matter.  Therelaie 
all  evil  exists  in  ooiselYes,  not  in  that  whidi  we  see;  th«ngli 
men  can,  howeyer,  propaj^te  and  spread  wickedness  by  forms 
and  moolds  of  matter.  !^k]se  systems  and  fool  actors  may  qoaiL 
The  opening  of  die  Exhibition  would  be  £iToarable  to  tiie  vo- 
ffress  of  science  and  art— a  diffiisiye  knowledge  of  sdenoe  emci- 
oates  facts  of  God  and  onrselres.  Her  progress  has  greatlh^  cgu- 
diioed  to  civilise  and  dunstianise  the  world.  The  warahipping 
of  a  spiritual  God  has  been  substitated  for  the  worsh^pin^  of  a 
material  god.  As  we  have  advanced  a  few  thon^ts  on  &e  in- 
ward contents  of  the  Ci^stal  Palace,  we  have  next  the  outward, 
or  works  of  nature.  We  do  not  affirm  that  the  frequent  sight  of 
these  would  lead  the  untutored  and  depraved  mma  to  an  imme- 
diate and  correct  idea  of  an  omnipotence,  as  savages  see  the  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  works  of  God,  and  still  have  the  most  im- 
p^ect  knowledge  of  thar  Author.  But  we  raaintun  that  th^ 
are  teeming  with  yalue  to  the  tutored  mind,  and  suggestive  even 
to  the  uninitiated.  When  life  is,  therdfore,  created  in  all  its 
varied  and  pleasing  aspect,  will  any  <»e  affirm  that,  to  the  hettci 
men,  it  is  a  profitless  em^^oyment  of  time  to  traee  in  all  theae 
w<Mrks  the  great  Author  of  all?  Effects  are  traced  to  a  cause, 
and  a  Grod  becomes  manifest.  We  have,  secondfy,  the  sodal 
aspect.  The  hue  and  cry  is,  that  firfhers  and  sons  willleave  thdr 
domestic  circle,  and  by  their  whamuse  be  a  means  of  caufflmr  in 
thousands  of  homes  desolation,  misery,  and  "  all  the  ills  that  Sedi 
is  heir  to."  We  are  not  quite  so  ararehenaive.  Doubtless  maay 
would  go,  but  would  many  muh.  characters,  who  would  prodooe 
that  so-called  misery,  study  to  make  home  oomforti^ile  if  they 

— eth]  ■  -  - 


did  not  go?    We  think  not;  and  if  only  a  few  ctpM  be 
proved,  what  a  happy  issue  would  be  the  result !    It  would 
act^    Improve  men,  and  you  improve  homes.    It  is  in  leahlj 
cause  and  effect. 

Our  opponents  have,  however,  placed  great  stress  on  scdp- 
tural  quotations,  which  induces  us  to  adduce  our  own  reaaons 
from  the  same  source.  The  Jews  regarded  the  sabbath  as  a 
divine  day,  and  considered  that  the  least  deviation  from  their 
mode  of  belief  was  a  godless  attack  thereon.  It  was  the  sabbath 
day  when  Jesus  made  clay,  and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
man  who  sat  and  begged.  The  Pharisees,  commenting  eyen  on 
this  act  of  Jesus',  said,  "  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he 
keepeth  not  the  sabbath  day."  Again,  at  the  Bethesda  po^  at 
Jerusalem,  lay  a  man  who  had  had  an  infirmity  thirty  ana  ei^kt 
years.    *'  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Eise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  w2k. 
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And  ixKUoediately  the  man  was  made  whole.    Therefore  did  the 
Jews  persecute  Jesus,  and  sought  to  slay  him,  because  he  had 
done  wese  things  on  the  sabbath  day."    According  to  this,  the 
Je^wB  disoountenanoed  eren  works  of  mercy.    We,  however,  will 
admit  the  rightfulness  of  such  bein^  pmormed.     Still,  Jesus 
did  more  than  heal  the  man.    He  oraered  him  to  take  up  his 
"bed  and  walk.    Jesus  would  not  have  ordered  the  man  to  do  a 
wron^ol  act.    Therefore  he  justified  the  travelling  and  the 
carrying  of  a  burden  on  the  sabbath.    As  the  man  mi^ht  hare 
remained  for  days,  if  Jesus  had  not  made  him  whole,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  man  to  travel.    His  home  might  not- be 
near.     It  might  be  miles  distant,  or  several  days'  journey,  as  the 
pool  was  the  only  one  in  that  part  of  which  they  entertained 
superstitious  notions.     We  have  the  same  Pharisaical  spirit 
amongst  us  even  now.    It  discountenances  anything  that  is  not 
of  Mosaic  foundation,  detests  newness,  and  consequently  tumelh 
away  from  much  that  is  useful  and  progressive.    Christ's  spirit 
was  liberal.    It  was  respectful  even  to  enemies.    He  sought  not 
to  injure  diose  who  would  have  slain  him,  but  forgave,  and  tried 
"to  improve  them,  as  they  knew  not  what  they  were  doing.    He 
tried  to  improve  them  by  persuasion,  lovingkindness,  and  sim- 
plicity, not  oy  force  and  dogmas. 

We  have  now  to  make  a  review  of  our  labours.    Of  "  Threl- 

keld  "  we  have  but  little  to  remark.    '*  Taliesin  "  has  overturned 

much.    We  have  previously  said  a  little.    His  essay,  however, 

has  1^  impress  of  ability,  but,  in  some  instances,  an  over 

sanguineness  has  led   him  to  make  imreasonable  assertions. 

With  **  Saxon "  we  must  dwell  a  short  time.    He  asks  if  we 

"  &id  that  the  memorable  thirty  years,  in  which  flourished  sudi 

demi-gods  of  art  as  Leonardo  cut  Vinci,  Angelo,  ^Raphael,  and 

others,  left  a  marked  moral  impress  on  society  in  classic  Italy  P  " 

We  answer,  Tes.    They  not  only  had  a  marked  mcral  influence 

on  society  in  classic  Italy,  but  likewise  influenced  the  *'  taste " 

of  succeeding  generations,  down  to  our  own  day.    The  fact  of 

our  now  considering  them  great,  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  of  this 

assertion.    And,  as  Wieland  beautifully  remarked,  "what  are 

all  the  steps  by  which  man  advances  himself  by  degrees  towards 

perfection,  but  refinements — refinements  in  his  wants,  modes  of 

living,  his  clothing,  dwelling,  furniture,  refinements  of  his  mind 

and  his  heart,  of  his  sentiments  and  his  passions,  of  his  language, 

morals,  customs,  and  pleasures  P    In  the  same  de^ee  that  man 

adorns  and  improves  his  external  condition,  are  his  perceptions 

developed  also  for  moral  beauty." 

Again,  "  Saxon  "  remarks  on  some  of  our  wwds,  "  Surely  he 
reqmres  not  to  be  told  that  green  trees  with  proud  spreading 
boughs,  and  *  tiny  blooming  dew-bent  flowers,'  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Sydenham  on  either  Sunday  or  Monday  P"  We 
thank  "  Saxon  "  for  such  valiuible  information,  and  inform  him 
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tbat  we  hare  a  friend  skilled  in  botany  who  will  be  abont  as  glad 
to  know  this  as  ourselves.  Are  there  not  thousands  who  cannot 
visit  the  Palace  on  neither  Monday  nor  Saturday,  nor  the  other 
four  working  days  of  the  week  P  Let  "  Saxon "  walk  up  our 
metropolitan  Oxford-street  about  seven  o'clock  on  a  Saturday 
night,  and  test  the  truth  of  our  assertion.  There  he  may  notice 
hundreds  measuring  broad-cloth  and  tape ;  and  if  he  would  stay 
imtil  they  had  finished,  we  believe  nature  would  weight  his 
eyelids.  Sunday  is  their  only  leisure  time.  They  need  relax- 
ation and  renovation.  Offer  them  something  instructive  and 
healthy,  and  you  may  draw  them  and  do  good.  Instigate  laws 
dictative  of  "  church  or  nothing,"  and  you  can  attain  very  little. 
They  will  not  all  attend  chur^.  The  others  most  likely  go  to 
more  injurious  places  than  the  Crystal  Palace  would  be. 
"  Saxon  "  has  inferred  from  our  remarks  that  "  our  contempla- 
tions can  be  directed  to  the  displays  of  almighty  intelligence  and 
power  only  by  a  Sunday  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace."  This  may 
be  his  own  conviction ;  it  is  not  ours,  neither  have  we  inten- 
tionally used  words  to  that  effect;  and  his  non-quotation  of 
such  important  words  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  have  been 
spuriously  fostered  by  himself,  for  to  affirm  such,  would  be  the 
height  of  presumption.  For  "  Saxon  "  to  affirm  that  to  be  ours 
which  was  not,  deserves  that  which  we  will  refrain  from  christen- 
ing. We  believe  congregations  to  be  the  greatest  auxiliaries  to 
virtue;  and  when  all  men  are  disposed  to  attend  places  of 
worship,  we  shall  be  alike  glad  with  our  opponents.  Until  then, 
let  eveij  one  pursue  that  course  which  he  considers  right. 
Por  a  tmie  we  may  adopt  different  methods  to  arrive  at  the 
same  result ;  but  as  different  tinted  colours  harmonize,  so  may 
different  systems,  forming  conjointly  a  beautiful  whole. 

J.  E.  P.  "  entirely  repudiates  the  right  of  parliament  to  legis- 
late on  any  matter  affecting  conscience,  but  more  especially 
when  they  *  make  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect.'  "  tf.  E.  P. 
overlooks  the  fact,  that  parliament  has  already  interfered  in  such 
matters.  An  existing  law  prohibits  the  Palace  from  being 
opened  on  the  sabbath.  In  this  instance  J.  E.  P.  takes  the 
amrmative  on  the  very  essence  of  the  question,  which  is.  Would 
parliament  be  justified  in  sanctioning  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Sunday  P  According  to  J .  E.  P.,  paniament  has  no 
riffht  to  interfere  in. this  matter,  as  other  sincere  persons  have 
"  consciences,"  who  think  differently  to  what  J.  E.  P.  and  Ids 
coadjutants  do.  Therefore  parliament  has  no  right  to  enact  a 
prohibition.  If  she  would  not  be  justified  in  forming  an  act, 
would  she  be  justified  in  retaining  and  enforcing  it  P  Assured- 
ly not  any  more  than  a  thief,  who  would  plunder  his  neighbour, 
would  be  justified,  according  to  the  law  of  Grod,  in  withholding 
that  plunder  fi^m  its  rightfiil  owner.  If,  then,  parliament  has 
no  right  to  enact  and  enforce  such  laws,  she  would  be  Justifiable 
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sanctioning  the  opening  of  the  Crjrstal  Palace  on  Sundays, 

"  unjustifiable  in  not  doing  so.     Many  of  J.  E.  P.'s  remarks 

e  utterly  unintelligible  to  us.     In  some  few  others  be  wanders 

\roTD.  the  subject ;  and  from  his  question,  "  Who  are  the  Sunday 

ULfCagueP  "  and  his  subsequent  remarks,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 

Ixe  is  not  discussing  the  Crystal  Palace  question,  but  the  cha- 

zxrsLcter  and  abilities  of  those  men  forming  the  "  Sunday  League." 

TITliis  is  foreign.    It  exhibits  a  shallowness  of  intellect.    Why 

-t^stke  the  flimsy  course  of  questioning  the  intentions  of  opponents, 

uastead  of  advancing  facts  P    There  is  another  of  his  remarks, 

^^vliich,  for  his  own  sake,  we  refrain  from  quoting. 

"We  now  conclude.    Let  every  one  judge  for  himself,  neither 
l3eing  persuaded  by  the  remarks  of  our  opponents,  nor  those  of 
our  own.    But  waver  not  between  two  opinions.    Settle  one 
-vvay,  not  merely  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  the  cause  of  truth. 
Manchester,  J.  L.  WiSHWSLL. 


Chables  II.  AND  Milton. — Charles  II.  and  his  brother 
James  went  to  see  Milton  to  reproach  him,  and  finished  a  pro- 
fusion of  insults  with  saying,  "  You  villain,  your  blindness  is  the 
visitation  of  Providence  for  your  sins."  **  If  Providence,"  replied 
the  venerable  bard,  "  has  punished  my  sins  with  blindness,  what 
must  have  been  the  crimes  of  your  father,  which  it  punished 
with  death?" 

Advice  on  Maebiage. — The  best  time  for  marriage  will  be 
towards  thirty,  for  as  the  younger  times  are  unfit,  either  to 
choose  or  to  ffovem  a  wife  and  family,  so,  if  thou  stay  long, 
thou  shalt  hardly  see  the  education  of  thy  children,  who,  being 
left  to  strangers,  are  in  efiect  lost:  and  better  were  it  to  be 
unborn  than  ill-bred ;  for  thereby  thy  posterity  shall  either 
perish,  or  remain  a  shame  to  thy  name  and  family. — Sir  W, 
Raleigh,  to  his  son, 

B.E8PECT  PAID  TO  THE  Aged  BY  THE  Lacedemonians. — There 
was  a  custom  among  the  Lacedemonians,  dictated  by  nature,  and 
approved  of  by  morality,  which  more  polished  nations  have 
admired,  but  never  imitated.  I  allude  to  the  respect  paid  by 
the  Spartans  to  age.  Neither  wealth  nor  titles  were  esteemed 
at  Lacedemon ;  and  therefore  all  the  affections  and  propensities 
of  men  flowed  in  their  natural  channels.  Age  was  venerated, 
and  therefore  youth  was  tractable.  Experience  was  consulted, 
and  therefore  wisdom  was  practised.  The  aged  and  infirm  were 
respected,  and  therefore  the  young  and  the  middle-aged  looked 
forward  with  satisfaction,  and  without  fear,  to  the  decline  of 
years.  To  give  one  hour  of  comfort  to  the  pale  victim  of  adver- 
sity, and  to  cheer  with  one  transient  gleam  of  joy  the  evening  of 
life,  ought  surely  to  be  among  the  pleasures,  as  they  are  among 
the  duties,  of  humanity. — Sir  W,  Vrummmid. 
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IS  THE  SPENDTHRIFT  MORE  INJURIOUS  TO 
SOCIETY  THAN  THE  MISER  P 

NEGATIYE  AETICLE. — III. 

Without  cant  or  cynicism,  it  may  be  said  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  curse  of  the  times.  It  stays  the  proOT^ess  of  truth, 
smothers  religion,  deadens  all  holy  emotions.  How  few  but 
make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness !  How  few, 
like  Christian,  can  disregard  the  invitations  of  Demas,  and  pass 
the  silver  mine  unheeded  by!  How  few  can  say,  like  Peter, 
Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  what  I  have — faith,  which  is 
power^-I  give.  Few  are  the  non-worshippers  of  this  modem 
^aal,  and  Jeroboam's  golden  calf  is  a  fair  type  of  universal  man's 
idol. 

The  sin,  danger,  and  evil  consequences  of  covetousness  are 
pointed  out  in  Scripture,  powerfully,  and  pointedly,  and  fre- 
quently. In  all  its  gradations  it  has  types — ^Achan,  Gehazi, 
Judas,  Ananias,  Demas.  And  in  startling  and  fearful  distinct- 
ness is  its  spiritual  aspect  limned.  Were  we  so  disposed,  we 
might  draw  an  argument  from  this  in  favour  of  the  position  we 
have  taken  up.  Were  the  spendthrift  so  great  an  enemy  to 
society  as  the  miser — ^were  he  an  enemy  at  all  in  any  great  de- 
gree, prodigality  would  be  denounced  m  Scripture ;  for  it  is  an 
incontrovertible  truth  that  whatever  is  hiirtftd  to  society  must 
be  hateful  to  God. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  spendthrift  should  be  vicious.  It 
frequently  happens  that  he  is  merely  fond  of  articles  of  vertUf 
works  of  art,  curiosity,  and  the  like.  In  this  he  is  a  patron — 
though  perhaps  a  somewhat  undeserving  one— of  art.  Naturally 
there  is  something  of  nobility  in  his  character.  Freeheartedness, 
generousness,  most  frequently  go  along  with  prodigality.  There 
is  nothing  unmanly  about  the  fault  itself.  Goldsmith  could  be 
one.  Timon  of  Athens,  a  nobleman  indeed,  could  be  one.  And 
so  the  general  example  of  such  a  man  is  not  harmfrd.  But 
avarice  is  indeed  unmanly,  mean,  and  base.  Hear  Milton's 
masterly  description  of  Mammon : — 

"  The  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven  :  for  even  in  heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent  j  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold. 
Than  aaght  divine  or  holy  else.** 
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T.  TJ.'s  supposition  that  misers  seldom  take  upon  themselves 
.mily  ties,  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  histories  of  noted  misers. 
Te  believe  it  will  be  found  that  as  many  were  married  as  un- 
laxried.  Tlien,  being  married,  these  results  naturally  foUow, 
nd  have  been  known  in  many  cases  so  to  do.  The  children  are 
1  fed  and  ill  attended  to,  ana  are  deprived  in  part  of  that  bodily 
trength  which,  cceteris  paribus,  would  probably  have  been  em- 
iloyed  for  the  good — direct  or  indirect — of  society.  They  are 
lebarred  from  means  of  education,  and  this  must  to  no  small 
legree  operate  detrimentally  on  society,  since  the  more  educated 
t  man  is,  the  less  is  he  likely  to  become  a  burden  to  it  by  com- 
mitting crime,  or  falling  into  poverty,  and  the  more  is  he  likely 
io  avoid  the  extremes  of  which  we  now  treat,  to  aid  and  favour 
the  advancement  of  others,  and  to  receive  the  truths  of  Eevela- 
tion,  which  latter,  if  he  do,  he  is  sure  to  become  a  blessing  to  all 
around.  Moreover,  the  father  being  continually  occupied  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  the  children  miss  parental  training  and 
teaching.  I^o  education  can  be  as  effective  as  that  carried  on  by 
a  parent,  because  of  his  natural  authority,  his  children's  affection, 
and  the  insight  into  their  character  he  has  every  opportunity  of 
gaining.  Wherefore  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  observed 
defects  of  character  to  defective  home  influence.  All  this  power 
for  producing  excellent  results  is  unemployed  by  the  miser. 
And  as  the  mind  which  is  unsupplied  with  proper  pabulum  will 
take  up  with  that  which  is  unfit,  this  negative  part  of  the  father's 
educational  influence  is  productive  of  ill  results. 

Again :    the  children  of  the  miser  being  debarred  from  plea- 
sures which  they  knpw  must,  in  the  course  of  nature,  be  some 
day  theirs,  are  led  to  desire  the  death  of  their  father ;  thus  the 
filial  feeling  dies  away,  and  little  of  good  can  remain  in  a  heart 
which  owns  no  love  for  a  parent.      Or  they  faU  into  the  snares 
of  sharpers,  sign  post-obits,  and  the  like,  tnus  helping  to  foster 
a  race  of  vampires  who  live  upon  the  life-blood  of  society.     Or 
they  are  tempted  to  crime,  to  theft  from  their  father's  store,  or 
to  the  Tjise  of  poison.     These  may  be  extreme  cases,  yet  they  fol- 
low but  too  easily.     Once  more :  the  father  dying,  large  sums 
come  into  the  free  possession  of  uneducated  and  undisciplined 
minds,  and  terrible  excess  is  the  almost  inevitable  result. 

It  is  a  known  truth  that  the  heart  of  man  is  assimilated  to  the 
object  he  worships.     Gold  is  the  miser's  idol,  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  how  his  heart  approaches  to  its  nature,  becoming  as  cold, 
as  easily  lent  to  the  basest  schemes;  as  hard,  though  not  as 
precious.     So  his  ear  is  shut  to  the  cry  of  the  poor,  and  the 
homeless  in  vain  seek  shelter  from  him.     The  poor  have  an  irre- 
versible claim — ^a  natural,  just,  and  universal  claim — ^upon  the 
benevolence  of  the  rich.    And  in  so  far  that  the  miser  withholds 
his  charity,  he  inflicts  a  definite  injury  on  society.    Moreover 
"18  love  of  money,  if  it  do  not  lead  him  to  fraud,  leads  him  to  act  up 
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to  the  very  letter  of  the  law,  and  Grod  knows  how  much  of  od- 
presion  and  cruel  injury  may  be  carried  on  by  such  an  one  1  "  To 
the  young,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  necessitous,"  says  Dr.  Dwi^ht, 
"  he  lends  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  and  with  tenfold  secunty. 
The  payment  he  discourages  until  the  amount  has  become  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him,  with  a  suit,  to  inclose  their  whole  posses- 
sions in  his  net.  To  the  poor  and  suffering  also  he  sells  at  un- 
conscionable prices  the  necessaries  of  life.  Notes,  bonds,  and 
mortgages,  given  by  persons  of  the  same  description,  he  buys  at 
an  enormous  discount.  His  loans  are  almost  instantaneously 
doubled,  and  property,  mortgaged  to  him  for  a  tenth  part  of  its 
value,  is  swallowed  up.  The  estates  of  widows  and  orphans  melt 
away  before  his  breath,  as  the  snow  beneath  the  April  sun." 
By  means  like  these  many  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  we  all 
know  that  poverty  is  the  most  prolific  parent  of  crime.  Maay 
are  driven  to  despair;  and  a  midnight  plunge  into  the  silent 
stream  is  the  result  of  his  oppression.  Some  burn  with  hate  and 
longing  for  revenge,  and  cases  are  not  unknown  where  the 
miser's  soul  has  been  sent  unprepared  to  judgment,  and  the  soul 
of  his  victim  stained  with  the  crime  of  murder. 

And  has  his  example  no  weight  P  Alas !  yes.  Crimes,  like  dis- 
eases, are  infectious.  The  miser  is  the  plague-spot  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Verily,  did  we  not  know  the  Apocalyptic  description 
to  be  spiritual,  we  had  thought  that  gold  were  fitter  for  the 

gavement  of  heU  than  of  heaven !  With  the  miser's  children 
is  example  must  have  fearful  influence.  If  he  do  not  openly 
school  them  in  unmercifulness,  cunning,  and  fraud,  constant 
familiarity  with  such  acts  as  his,  constant  hearing  of  his  senti- 
ments, must  deaden  their  moral  sense,  and.  lead  them  to  look 
with  unaverted  eye  upon  scenes  of  misery  and  deeds  of  crime, 
and  at  length  without  compunction  to  cause  the  one,  and  act  the 
other.  Thanking  T.  U.  for  his  excellent  exposition  of  the  evils 
of  prodigality,  we  believe  that  for  the  reasons  above  instanced, 
avarice  is  the  more  injurious  to  society.  Be  it  ours  to  choose 
the  mean  of  these  extremes.  Of  all  life-paths,  the  mid  one  is  the 
safest.  Thbslkbli). 


CoBFOBSAL  AND  Mental  Gbatification. — ^It  is  Well  known 
how  small  is  the  value  of  all  the  merely  corporeal  pleasures, 
when  taken  nakedly  by  themselves  and  without  the  addition  of 
anjrthing  mental.  The  man  who  relishes  most  the  pleasures  of 
eating  and  drinking,  flies  from  a  solitary  meal,  and  confesses 
that  his  enjoyment  in  it  is  reduced  to  little.  Of  the  pleasures  of 
love,  we  see  that  the  bodily  part  is  little  valued  when  stripped 
of  the  mental,  and  that  it  is  only  the  lowest  of  our  species  who 
are  found  to  be  seriously  under  its  influence. — London  Review. 
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LESSONS    ON   PEENCH. 

BY  W.   jr.   CHAMFIOK,   A.B. 

PAET  IL— THE  INFLEXIONS. 

{Continued  from  page  89.) 
5. — Thb  Verb — continued. 

Second  Conjugation. 

Infinitivb  ending  in  m.  t 

1.  GsBUND  ending  in  issaht. 

FINIR,  TO  Finish. 

Primitivb  Forms— 1,  Finis;  2,  Finis;  3,  Finir;  4,  Finissant;  5,  Fini. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense, 
Singular,  Plural. 


Je  finis 
Ta  finis 
Ufioit 

I  finish 
thoufinishest 
he  finishes 

Nons  finissons 
Vous  finissez 
lis  finissent 

wefinish 
ff  on  finish 
tliey  finish 

Je  finissais 
Tu  finissais 
11  finissait 

Imperfu 
I  was  finishing 
thou  toastfinishing 
he  was  finishing 

ct  Tense. 

Nons  finissions 
Vous  finissiez 
lis  finissaient 

we  werefinishiim 
ffe  were  finishing 
t/teg  were  finishing 

Preterite  Tense. 

Je  finis 
Tu  finis 
Ilfinit    . 

/finished 
thou  finishedst 
hefinished 

Nous  finimes 
Vous  finltes 
lis  finirent 

we  finished 
ye  finished 
they  finished 

Future  Tense. 

Je  finirai 
Ta  finiras 
11  finira 

I  shall  finish 
thou  wilt  finish 
he  will  finish 

Nons  finirons 
Vous  finirez 
lis  finiront 

we  slmlt finish 
you  will  finish 
they  wiM  finish 

Conditional  Tense. 

Je  finirais 
Tn  finirais 
11  finirait 

I  should  finish 
thou  wouldstfinish 
he  would  finish 

Nous  finirions 
Vons  finiriez 
Us  finiraient 

we  should  finish 
you  would  finish 
they  would  finish 

Compound  of  the  Present            J  ai 
Compound  of  the  Imperfect         J'a^ 
Compound  of  the  Preterite          J'ei 
Compound  of  the  Future              J  'a 

Compound  of  the  Conditional  <  ,,* 

fini            I  have  finished,  ^c. 
vais  fini       /  had  finished^  ^-c. 
IIS  fini         /  had  finished,  (fc. 
urai  fini       /  shall  have  finished,  <^c. 

issi'finf  }  -f ''"^  have  finished,  cfc. 
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SuBJUKCTiYE  Mood. 

Pfesent  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 


Qae  je  finisse    that  I  nuty  finish 
Que  tu  finissee  that  thou  mayst  finish 
Qa'il  finisse       that  he  may  finish 


Qae  nons  finissioDS  that  tee  mayfiauk 
Qae  Tons  finissiez  that  ye  may  finish 
Qa'ils  finissent        thai  they  mayfimsk 

Preterite  Tense. 


Qae  je  finisse    that  I  might  finish 
Que  ta  finisses  that  thou  miyhtst  finish 
Qu*U  fintt         that  he  might  finish 


Qne  nous  finissions  that  toe  might  finish 
Que  vous  finissiez  that  ye  might  finish 
Qu'ils  finissent      theU  they  might  finish 


Compound  of  the  Present        Qae  j*»ie  fini         that  I  may  have  finished,  4e. 
Compound  of  ths  Preterite      Que  j'eusse  fini      that  I  might  have  finished,  ^c. 

iMPEBAnvB  Mood. 

Singular.  Plural, 

IFinissons  let  us  finish 

Finissez  finish  ye 

IiiFiNiTiTiE  Mood. 
Present    Finir     to  finish  Compound    Avoir  fini    having  finished 

PASTIdPLSS. 

(7erund  or  Present  Pariic^le    Finissant       finishing 
Past  Participle  Fini  finished 

Compound  Participle  Ajant  fioi       having  finished 

Note. — Ealr^  to  bate,  retains  the  diaeresis  (usuallj  called  io  French  trema), 
throughout  the  conjugation,  except  the  three  persons  singular  of  the  present 
Indicative,  and  the  second  person  singular  of  the  Imperatiye. 

The  verb  fieurir^  to  bloom,  beside  the  regular  form  fieurissait,  has  also 
fionssaity  when  used  figoratively,  and  applied  to  great  men,  empires,  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  like ;  as,  Ath^nes  fiorissait  sous  P^d^,  Athens  was 
}irotperous  under  Pendes  ;  Virgile  et  Htsnctfiorissaient  au  temps  d'Auguste, 
VurgU  and  Horace  fiowished  in  the  fane  of  Augustus.  In  the  same  sense  the 
present  participle  is  fiorissant;  as,  alors  1^  sciences  fiorissant  en  Egypte,  the 
sciemcts  at  that  timefiourishing  in  £gypL 

£XB&G1SB  IIL 

Lcs  revers  ralentisseni  mais  n*amortissait  pas  Tambition.  Le  premier 
inojen  de  diminuer  llndigenoe  da  peuple  est  d'affaiblir  Fopulenoe  extzSne  des 
riches.  Qnelqu*  habiles  arfcisAss  qulk  soient  ancan  de  leius  oavngea  n*^ale 
les  chels^dVuTra  de  Phidias  et  de  Praxit^le.  Qnand  oo  est  Chretien  de 
<iuel()ue  sexe  qii*OD  soit^  il  n^cst  pas  peimk  d^iltre  Ucha.  Ce  qui  imparts  a 
tout  bomme  c'est  de  remplir  aes  devoirs  sor  la  tem^  Le  ma.  mojcn  d'Stre 
tnttnpt*,  c'est  de  se  croire  plus  fin  que  les  antres.  St  la  vie  et  la  mort  de 
2>ccrate  sont  d'lm  sage,  la  vie  et  la  mort  de  Jesos  soot  d*an  IKeu. — (J.  J. 
Poussean^^  Les  cheveux  blancs  dVm  vieillard  sans  reproches  aoat  ks  lamiers 
(Vat  )e  temps  le  ooaronne.  Les  Egjptiens  qui  avaicnt  af^ide  k  knr  seeoars 
des  Strangers,  api\'«  avoir  favorise  leor  deaoente,  attaquerent  ks  antres  Egjptiens 
qui  avaient  le  itti  ^  leor  t^te. 
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Secosid  Conjitqation. 
2.  Gerund  ending  in  axt. 
SENTIB,  TO  Feel. 
Pbimixivk  Forms — 1,  Sens;  2,  Sentis;  3,  Sbntir;  4,  Sextant;  5,  Senti. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 


Singular, 


Plural. 


Je  sens 
Ta  sens 
II  sent 


Je  sentals 
Ta  sentais 
II  sentait 


Ifeet 

thou/eelest 

ke/eels 


Nous  sentons 
Voas  sentez 
lis  sentent 


IfeU 

thoufeltest 
hefelt 


Imperfect  Tense. 

NoQS  sentions 
Vou8  sentiez 
lis  sentaient 


we  J  eel 
ye  feel 
they  feel 


xoefelt 
ye  felt 
they  felt 


Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


Que  je  sente 
Que  ta  sentes 
Qu'il  sente 


that  I  may  feel 
that  thou  mayst  feel 
that  he  may  feel 


Que  nous  sentioos    that  toe  may  feel. 
Que  Tons  sentiez      that  ye  may  feel 
Qu*ils  sentent  that  they  nwy  fed 


Imperative  Mood. 


Sens 


feel  thou 


Sentons 
Sentez 


let  its  feel 
feel  ye 


Participle. 
Pi'^ent — Sentant,  feeling. 


All  the  rest  like  Finir. 

Only  seven  verbs  with  their  derivatives  are  conjugated  like  Sentir;  viz.- 


Sentir,  to  feelj  perceive 
Servir,  to  serve 
Sortir,  to  go  out 


Dormir,  to  sleep 
Mentir,  to  tell  lies 
Partir,  to  depart 
Se  repentir,  to  repent 

Of  dormir  and  servir  the  present  tense  of  the  Indicative  Mood  is — 

Dors,  dorsy  dort;  dorm^ns^  dormez,  dorment ; 
Sers,  serSf  sert  /  servonSj  servez,  servent: 

the  Imperative,  dors,  dormons,  dormez  /  sers,  servons^  servez ;  and  the  rest 
like  Sentir. 


Two  verbs,  temV,  to  hold,  and  vemV,  to  come,  Tvhich  are  conjugated  alike, 
tliough  properly  speaking  they  are  irregular  verbs,  are  given  here  because  of 
their  natnerous  compounds  and  frequent  occurrence. 
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TENIB,  TO  Hou>. 

PjuianvB  FoKsis— 1,  Tiksb  ;  2,  Tn»;  3,  TjnraR;  4,  TxarAaiT;  5,  Tnru. 

Ihdicahts  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 
Sm(fular.  PhiraL 


Je  ticiis 
Tu  tiens 
Utient 

Je  tins 
Tn  tins 
II  tint 

Je  tiendrai 
Tn  tiendras 
11  tiendra 

Je  tiendrab 


IkoJd 
thou  holder 
he  holds 


Iheld 
thou  heldest 
he  held 


NoQS  tenons 
Vons  tenez 
Us  tiennent 

Preterite  Tense, 

Noos  tinmes 
Voos  tintes 
lis  tinrent 


Future  Tense. 


IshaUhold 
thou  wilt  hold 
he  tcUl  hold 


Xoos  tiendrons 
Vons  tiendrez 
lis  tiendront 

Comdiiional  Tense. 
I  should  hold,    |       Nons  tiendrions 
&c.  I 

Compound  Tenses,  J'ai,  j*aTa:s,  &c^  tenu. 


we  hold 
ye  hold 
thejfhold 

we  held 
youhdd 
they  held 

we  shall  hoUd 
ye  win  hold 
theywiUhM 

we  should  hoUf 


Que  je  tienne 
Qne  tn  tiennes 
Qa*il  tienne 

Qne  je  tinsse 
Qne  tn  tiosses 
Qnlltint 


ScBJuscnvK  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular, 
that  I  may  hold 
that  thou  mayst  hold 
that  he  may  hold 


Plural. 
Qne  nons  tenions  that 
Que  vons  teniez  that 
Qn  ils  tiennent        that 


Preterite  Tense. 


that  I  might  hold 
that  thou  mightest  hold 
that  he  might  hold 


Qne  nons  tinssions  that 
Qae  Tons  tinssiez  that 
Qnlls  tinssent        tluU 


we  may  hold 
ye  may  hold 
they  may  hold 

we  might  hold 
ye  might  hold 
tltey  might  hold 


l3[pEHATrrE  Mood. 

i  Tenons 

Tenez 

And  the  rest  like  Sxsitir. 


let  us  hold 
hold  ye 


Third  Conjugatio^i. 

Isjj'usiTiTB  ending  in  oir. 

RECEVOIR,  TO  Reckite. 

PsiMiTiYB  Fosiis — 1,  RE90I8;  2,  Re9Us;  3,  Receyoib;  4,  RKCSVAirr; 

5,  Re9(j. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 


Je  re9ois 
Tn  re9ois 
11  re9oit 


/  receive 
thou  receivest 
he  receives 


Nons  recerons 
VoQS  recevez 
Us  re9oiyent 


we  receive 
you  receive 
receive 


<Je  recevais 
Tii  recevais 
II  recevsdt 


Singular. 

I  received 
thou  receivedst 
he  received 
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Plftral. 
Nous  recevions       toe  received 


Vous  receviez 
lis  recevaient 


Je  re^os 
Ta  re9as 
11  re^at 

Je  recevrai 
Tu  recevras 
11  recevra 


I  received 
thou  receivedst 
he  received 


Preterite  Tense. 

NoQs  re9ilmes 


Vous  re9iite8 
lis  re9arent 

Future  Tense, 


I  shall  receive 
thou  wilt  receive 
he  will  receive 


Noas  recevrons 
Vous  recevrez 
lis  recevront 


Je  recevrais    /  should  receive 
Ta  recevrais   thou  wouldst  receive 
11  recevrait     he  would  receive 


Conditional  Tense. 

Nous  recevrions 
Vous  recevriez 
lis  recevraient 


yaw  received 
ih&f  received 

we  received 
ye  received 
they  received 

we  shall  receive 
you  wiU  receive 
they  will  receive 

we  should  receive 
ye  would  receive 
they  would  receive 


Compound  Tenses — JTai,  j'avais,  j'aurai,  &c.,  re9U. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


r. 


Que  je  re9oive     that  I  may  receive 
Que  tu  resolves  that  thou  mayst  re- 
ceive 
Qu'il  re9oive       that  toe  may  receive 

Preterite  Tense 


PhtraU 

Que  nous  recevions  tJiat  we  may  receive 
Que  vous  receviez  ^tyoumatff^vceive 
Qu'ils  refoivent       that  1h^  may  re- 

ceive 


Que  nous  re9ussion8  that  we  might  re- 
ceive 

Que  vous  re9us8iez  that  ye  might  re- 
ceive 

Qu'ils  re9ussent         thattheymightre" 

ceive 

Compound  of  the  Present — Que  j'aie  re9u  that  I  may  have  received,  && 

Compound  oj  the  Preterite — Que  j'eusse  re9u      that  I  might  have  received. 


Que  je  re9asse     tliat  I  might  receive 
Que  tu  re9usses   that  thou  mightst  re- 
ceive 
Qu'il  re9ut  thxU  he  might  receive 


Re9ois 


Imperative  Mood. 
Singular,  Plural. 

Kecevons       ht  us  receive 
Recevez        receive  ye 


receive  tnou 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present — ^Recevoir  to  receive 

Compound — Avoir  re9u        to  have  received 

Pasticipi.es. 

Present — Recevant        receiving  Past — ^Re9a 

Compound — ^Ayant  re9U        havhg  received. 


rec^ved 


13S  LESSONS  IN   ICATHSMATICS. 

The  onlj  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  those  whose  infinitiTe  ends 
in  EYOIR,  and  of  these  there  are  nine:  seven  end  in  cevoiTf  and  the  other 
two  are  devoir  and  redevoir.  All  other  verbs  in  oib  are  irr^ular — ^too  ir- 
regular to  form  into  classes;  and  they  mast  be  learned  sepaiatelj. 

EZEBCISE  IV. 
II  y  a  des  gens  qai  demandent  froidement  ce  qui  ne  leor  est  pas  dn,  et  qui 
refusent  nettement  ce  quails  dmvent  (there  are  of  Ihe  peopU^  there  are  persons). 
Nous  aper9ames  k  Thorizon  un  point  noir  qui  pr^sageait  une  eponvantable  tem- 
pete.  Nous  devrions  6tre  toujours  pr^ts  a  nous  proteger  et  k  nous  seconiir  les 
uns  les  autres.  Celui  qu'on  aime  na  point  de  d^&nts;  si  Ton  vient  a  le  hair, 
il  n'a  pas  de  vertus.  Ce  qu'ii  y  a  de  certain,  c*est  que  les  {dus  savants  des 
hommes,  les  Socrate,  les  Platon,  les  Newton  out  ^t^  aussi  les  plus  religieux 
(that  which  there  is  of  certain,  it  is — what  is  certain,  is — )  (the  Pkxtos:  sin- 
gular in  French  where  we  commonly  use  the  plural.)  //  est  des  espzits 
cr^dules  et  bom^s,  faciles  k  recevoir  Timpression  des  pr^jug^s,  et  incapables  de 
revenir  quand  une  fois  ils  Tout  re^ue  (there  are  some).  Plus  ils  se  sentaieni 
presses  du  joug  des  Gentils  pltis  Us  con9urent  pour  eux  de  mepris  et  de 
d^dain  (the  more  they).  Vons  nc  concevriez  pas  qu'on  fut  d'une  autre  opinion 
que  vous.  Hommes  puissants,  recevez  avec  bont^  les  malhenreux  qui  ont 
recours  k  vous. 


LESSONS  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

In  the  scale  of  notation  of  whole  numbers  we  have  seen  that  the  removal  of 
a  digit  one  place  to  the  left  increcues  its  value  tenfold,  and  consequently, 
removing  it  one  place  to  the  right  diminishes  its  value  in  the  same  proportion, 
till,  when  it  occupies  the  units'  place,  it  has  no  local  value,  but  merely  repre- 
sents the  number  for  which  it  stands  when  placed  alone.  Now,  if  we  adopt 
some  mark  to  distinguish  the  units*  place,  we  shall  be  able  to  express  fractional 
values  by  continuing  the  same  mode  of  notation.  Let  the  mark  of  distinctiim 
for  the  units'  place  be  a  point,  placed  at  the  right  hand  near  the  top  of  the 
figure;  then  the  figures  on  the  right  of  the  point  will  denote,  not  integral 
numbers,  but  a  fraction  or  a  series  of  fractions.  For  instance, — in  3584*17296 
the  first  four  figures  on  the  left  express  the  ordinary  integral  numbers,  just 
the  same  as  if  none  stood  on  their  right,  but  the  1  on  the  right  of  the  point 
Stands  for  ^,the  7  for  jj^,  the  2  for  ^,  &c.,  and  the  whole  expression  denotes 

3000  +  60O+8O  +  4+T\,+  Tj5-f-T^-f-T5855  +  vmss'  And  thus 
any  part  or  parts  of  a  unit  may  be  denoted  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  that  may 
be  required  short  of  perfect  exactness.*  This  mode  of  expressing  fractional 
quantities  is  called  Decimals,  or  Decihal  Fractious. 

In  Algebra  the  symbols  are  the  letters  of  various  alphabets,  and  represent 
indifferently,  according  to  circumstances,  either  whole  numbers  or  fractions. 
Here,  too,  we  find  expressions  answering  to  vulgar  fractions  (see  pp.  90,  91), 
which  may  or  may  not  be  fractional  quantities,  when  arithmetical  values  are 
substituted  for  their  algebraical  representatives.     So,  if  a  be  taken  to  repre- 

a  a 

sent  504  and  6  to  represent  72,  t  will  be  equal  to  7  ;  but  if  b  represent  79,  ■? 

will  be  no  longer  integral,  but  equal  to  6i}2.  But  since  Algebra  has  no  nu- 
meral scale,  it  cannot  present  anything  resembling  decimal  fractions. 

Besides  these  symbob  of  value  there  are  also  symbols  of  operations,  which 

*  The  explanation  of  the  last  phrase  must  be  deferred  till  Decimal  FaACTlOKS 
come  under  more  lengthened  consideration. 
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serve  to  indicate  more  brieflj,  and  at  the  same  time  more  forcibly  and  clearly, 
tban  words  can,  the  processes  of  mathematical  calculation. 

The  sign  +,  which  we  have  already  used,  denotes  that  the  quantities  be- 
tween which  it  stands  are  to  be  added  together;  so,  5  -{~  3  make  8.  This 
sign  (which  is  most  probably  a  modification  of  the  character  &)  is  read  plus. 
It  is  called  the  positive  sign^  and  the  quantities  before  which  it  stands  are 
called  jpositive  quantities. 

The  sign  —  signifies  that  the  quantity  before  which  it  stands  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted. So,  5  —  3  make  2.  It  is  read  minus,  and  is  called  the  negative 
aign^  and  the  quantities  before  which  it  stands  are  called  negative  quantities. 

Multiplication  is  denoted  either  by  x  (which  is  read  times  between  inte- 
gral numbers,  and  of  between  fractions),  or  by  writing  the  numbers  that  are 
to  be  multiplied  together  in  a  line,  with  a  dot  between  them  near  the  bottom. 
So,  3  X  4  and  3.4  both  mean  "  three  multiplied  by  four,"  or  "  3  times  4." 
The  dot  is  used  to  distinguish  3.4  from  34,  and  consequently  where  the  quan- 
tities are  represented  by  letters  it  is  not  required.  3ax  means  "  3  times  a 
multiplied  by  a." 

Division  is  indicated  by  the  sign  -f-  or  ',  placed  before  the  divisor,  as  36  -7-  4 
(thirty-six  divided  hy  four),  or  72  *  8  (seventy-two  divided  by  eight) ;  or  else 
by  writing  the  number  that  is  to  be  divided  over  the  divisor,  like  a  vulgar  frac- 
tion, as  ^5f  J«. 

The  sign  =  means  that  the  quantities  or  expressions  between  which  it 
stands  are  of  the  same  algebraical  value ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  are  equal 
to  each  other. 

Some  few  symbols  are  left  to  be  explained  when  it  shall  be  necessary  to  use 
them. 

There  are  two  common  abbreviations  to  be  noticed.  1.  Instead  of  writing 
a  -^  a  -{•  a,  we  write  3a;  instead  ofaj-f-a:  -f-a?-fa?,  4ar;  instead  of 
ab  '\'  ab  -{'  ab  •{-  ab,  4a6,  &c. ;  putting  down  the  quantity  that  is  thus  re- 
peated, with  the  number  of  times  which  it  is  repeated  expressed  by  a  figure 
(or  by  figures  if  necessary)  before  it. 

2.  Instead  of  writing  aaaaaf  we  write  a'.     That  is,  when  any  quantity  is 
to  be  multiplied  by  itself,  we  write  down  the  quantity  with  a  number  at  its 
top  to  the  right,  to  say  how  often  it  occurs  as  a  multiplier. 
Examples; — 

If  a  =  12,  ft  =  10,  c  =  9,  <2  s=  4,  and  e  =:  0; 
06  ==  120,  269  =  180,  5abd  =  2400; 
flc  +  de  =  108;  o«  =  144;  d^  =  64;  c*  =  6561; 
6a  -f  46  —  6c  +  9rf  —  e  5=  60  +  40  —  54  -h  36  —  0  =  82; 
2db  —  cd+Sbdsz  240  —  36  -y  120  =  324. 
Let  the  following  assertions  be  verified : — 
a*  —  4a^b  -f-  6a*6*  —  4ab^  -f-  6*  =  16. 
o»  —  3o«c  +  3ac«  ^  c^  =  ac'i-d. 
2abc  —  3bcd  +  Jxy^  —  cd^  +  46^  4.  2c  —  d  =  e. 

od-f-cd     -^-^^^ 
What  is  the  result  of  the  following  expressions,  supposing  a,  ft,  c,  d^  and  e 
have  the  values  given  above? 

1.  ac*  —  2ad  -t-  3ftc  +  4ad  -f  9ac  —  hcd. 

2.  ZaHc  —  46V  -|-  ZahH  —  Soft  -H»6aftc. 

3.  4a*  —  3ac2  +  2a2c*  —  wfi. 

4.  3aftc  —  4acd  +  laH  —  4cde  +  7ftce. 
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Cj^je  Jnijuinr^ 


QuBsnoNB  Requiring  Answers. 

72.  Referring  to  "  Telemaque's  *' 
reply  to  "  Alpha's  **  inquiry  respecting 
^*  East  India  Civil  Appointments,** 
would  "  Telemaqae "  kindly  answer 
the  following  questions: — If  a  candi- 
date chose  English  language  and  lite- 
rature, French  ditto,  and  mathematics, 
would  he  be  examined  at  all  in  the 
other  subjects  ?  How  many  candidates 
are  there  at  each  ejcamination?  do  the 
twenty,  who  get  the  greatest  number 
of  marks,  pass?  Should  one  be  under 
twenty-three  when  sent  out,  or  under 
that  Skfre  only  before  the  first  exami- 
nation ?  Are  the  successful  candidates 
sent  out  immediately  after  passing 
second  examination?  and  do  they  get 
any  salary  the  twelve  months  after 
first  examination?  Does  it  matter 
whether  one  is  married  or  single? — 
F.  E. 

73.  Will  any  of  your  able  corre- 
spondents inform  me  as  to  which  is 
the  best  grammar  to  use  without  the 
aid  of  a  tutor?  and  also  whether  there 
are  any  exercises  published  on  the 
plan  of  the  model  exercises  in  the 
B.  C.  ?— T.  S. 

74.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  of 
the  publisher's  name,  date  of  publica- 
tion,  and  price  of  the  "Quarterly 
Review  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathe- 
matics," announced  in  the  British 
Controversidtistt  vol.  vi.  p.  239,  under 
the  head  of  'SLiterary  Intelligence"? 
—J.  B. 

75.  Will  you  oblige  me  with  the 
address  of  any  foreign  bookseller  in 
London?— J.  T.  S. 

76.  I  am  much  obliged  to  S.  E.  L., 
Michlekurstf  for  his  answers  to  my 
questions.  Perhaps  he  will  be  so  go6d 
as  to  answer  the  following : — 1 .  What 
is  meant  by  a  ray  of  light?     2.  Does 


the  ray  really  pass  through  the  glass? 
3.  How,  supposing  that  the  black 
colour  is  catised  by  the  absorption  of 
all  the  rays  which  strike  upon  the 
object,  does  it  happen  that,  when  the 
black  letters  of  a  book  are  seen  through 
a  prism,  the  black  colour  is  invisible, 
and  in  its  stead  are  seen  the  prismatic 
colours,  whilst  the  white  ground  is 
almost  unchanged  in  appearance?  4. 
Have  not  some  blind  people  been  able 
to  distinguish  colours  by  the  touch? 
and  how  can  this  fact  be  explained 
consistently  with  S.  E.  L.*s  theory? — 
C.  S.  W. 

77.  Will  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  have  the  kindness  to 
inform  me  what  is  the  age,  qualifica- 
tion required,  and  the  means  to  be 
used,  in  order  to  obtain  a  situation  in 
the"Excise"?— F.  L.  0. 

78.  Would  you  inform  me  the  course 
of  study  in  Mathematics  at  the  Ander- 
sonian  University,  Glasgow  ?  By  an- 
swering the  above,  you  will  greatly 
oblige — Mat. 

79.  On  taming  up  Walker's  Die* 
tioDary  I  find  under  the  word  "  Cootro- 
vertist,"  that  "instead  of  this  word, 
*  Controversialist*  is  often  erraneonsly 
used."  Would  the  editor  or  a  reader  of 
the  ^BritUh  Controversialist**  explain 
the  discrepancy? — 0.  G. 

80.  A  subscriber  will  feel  obliged 
by  a  solution  of  the  following  query: — 
On  the  principle  that  fifteen  degrees 
difference  of  longitude  makes  an  hour*s 
difference  of  time,  sooner  towards  the 
east,  later  towards  the  west,  the  follow- 
ing anomaly  offers  itself,— suppose  it 
to>be  twelve  o'clock  noon  in  London,  on 
Wednesday,  then,  in  a  place  180  de- 
grees east,  it  would  be  twelve  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  night ;  while  in  a  place 
180  degrees  west  of  London,  it  would, 
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on  the  principle  we  hftve  above  stated, 
be  twelve  o  clock  on  Taesdaj  night. 
But  these  places  are  identical.  Which 
of  these  two  calculations  is  the  correct 
one  ? — GuLiELMus. 

81.  Can  any  of  jroor  readers  inform 
me  the  price  and  publisher  of  a  work 
enUtled  "Ghoet  Belief  of  Shakspeare/' 
bj  Alfred  Boffe?— Jessie. 


Answsbs  to  Qubstions. 

29.  The  Three  E8tate8.—1)xe  term, 
let  me  yenture  to  inform  *'  Ardrossao/' 
means  nothing  more  than  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  pro  tern.,  com- 
prehending the  King  or  Qaeen,  House 
of  Lords,  and  House  of  Commons. 
By  the  term  fourth  eitate^  sometimes 
used,  we  understand  thepreet, — W.  0. 

50.  The  best  philosophical  work  on 
Mesmerism,  that   I  am  aware  of,  is 
"Facts  in  Mesmerism,  with  Reasons 
for  a  Dispassionate  Inquiry  into  it,"  by 
RcT.  C.  H.  Townshend,  2nd  edition, 
1844,  98.     Mr.  To wnshend*s  last  work, 
entitled   "Mesmerism   Proved  True," 
may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  sup- 
plement to  "  Facts  in  Mesmerism,"  as 
it  contains  a  refutation  of  the  article 
which    appeared    in    the  "Quarterly 
Review ;"  it  sells  at  3s.  6d.   Mr.  Towns- 
hend's  works  may  be  obtained  of  Hip- 
polyte   B^lUere,    219,   Regent-street, 
London.    For  instruction  iu  Curative 
and  Scientific  Mesmerism  I  would  re- 
commend^Davey's  ''.Illustrated  Practi- 
cal Mesmerist,"  which  can  be  obtained 
post  free  for    2s.  from   the  author, 
William  Davey,  37,  North  Castle-street, 
Edinburgh.     Stone's   "Philosophy  of 
Electro-Biology,"    3s.    6d.,    Bailliere, 
gives  a  view  of  Biology. 

The  mesmeric  desks  I  have  never 
seen  used;  the  human  hand  can  pro- 
dace  all  the  states  of  mesmeric  sleep 
without  the  assistance  of  any  wooden 
contrivance. — Jessie. 

51.  The  strongest  calf  for  binding 
is  the  veined,  or  marble;  next  to  that 
^  purple  and  the  darker  colours; 


the  first-named,  however,  is  but  rarely 
used  for  any  but  whole  binding. 

54.  A  refracting  telescope  can  be 
constructed  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  see 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  solar  spots, 
and  the  nnevenness    of   the  moon's 
surface.      Procure    a    convex   glass, 
whose  ^ocns  is  3  feet;  this  may  be 
known  by  holding  the  glass  iu  the 
sun's  rays,  and  measuring  the  distance 
between  it  and  where  the  sun's  rays 
are  brought  to  a  small  spot.    Place 
this  glass  at  the  end  of  a  tube  3  feet 
2  inches  long,  in  which  let  there  be 
a  small  sliding  tube  for  fixing  the  eye- 
glass in,  and  adjusting  the  focus  for 
distinct  vision.    At  the  distance  of  3 
feet  1  inch,  place  a  convex  glass,  1 
inch  focal  distance.     The  object  glass 
(or  first  one  mentioned)  will  form  a 
picture  in  its  focus  of  all  the  things 
that  are  directly  opposite  to  it,  and 
this  picture  will  be  seen  magnified  on 
looking  through  the  eye-glass.     The 
magnifying  will  be  in  this  case  as  36 
inches  is  to  one.     With  this  telescope 
all  terrestrial  objects  will  appear  in- 
verted.    The  aperture  at  the  object 
glass  should  not  exceed   1   inch  in 
diameter.     A  piece  of  stout  pasteboard 
will  do  to  construct  both  tubes  with, 
and  all  come  to  five  or  six  shillings.— 
Don. 

63.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  first  class 
publication  which  will  suit "  Musicien," 
entitled,  "  The  Organ,  its  history  and 
construction,"  by  E.  J.  Hopkins  and 
Dr.  Rimbault :  it  contains,  among  other 
matter,  specifications  and  suggestive 
details  for  instruments  of  all  sizes,  and 
is  an  extremely  useful  work  to  the 
organist  or  amateur.  Published  by 
Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  6,  New  Bur- 
lington-street, royal  8vo.,  400  pp., 
price  £1  lis.  6d. — J.  J.  G. 

64.  Aiuwer  to  F.  A.  if.— The  best 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  Matthew  Henry's.  There  is  a 
good  edition  published  by  David  Keay, 
Bolt-court,  Fleet-street     I   am  p"* 
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acqaainted  ivith  Eitto's  Pictorial  Bible. 
— A  DiTiNiTY  Student. 

65.  The  best  STstem  of  short-hand 
yet  published  is  that  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Pitman,  of  Bath,  under  the  title  of 
Phonography.  It  can  be  learnt  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  master,  and 
one  hour^s  daily  practice  in  writing 
and  reading,  continued  for  about  a 
month,  is  generally  sufficient  to  ensure 
tolerable  &cility  in  usbg  it.  The 
best  first  work  is  the  "  Instructor," 
price  6d.,  published  by  Fred  Pitman, 
20,  Paternoster-row. — T.  D.,  Hull. 

70.  There  is  a  very  useful  little 


band-book  published  by  Cradock  and 
Oa,  48,  Paternoster-row,  No.  10  of 
their  "Library  of  Useful  Knowledge," 
entitled  '*The  Christian  Beligion,  an 
account  of  every  Sect,  its  Origin,  Pro- 
gress, Tenets,  Bites,  and  Ceremomes." 
The  price,  6d.  only.  This  R  A.  W.  L. 
will  find  valuable  for  the  former  part 
of  his  question;  but  the  price  will  allow 
of  a  further  purchase  for  an  answer  to 
the  latter,  for  which  I  cannot  reciKU- 
mend  a  work. — J,  J.  G. 

75.  D.  Nutt,  Strand;  Dulan,  Soho- 
square;  Williams  and  Norgate,  Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent  Garden. 
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Discmsion  Class,  "  People's  Hali;' 
Beck  Lanej  NoUinghxm,  established 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Street,  the  esteemed  and 
indefatigable  secretary  to  the  "  People's 
Hall,"  Nottingham,  held  its  first  an- 
nual musical  soiree  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, July  1st. ;  the  evening  was  spent 
in  the  most  delightful  manner — dan- 
cing, music,  and  recitations,  agreeably 
diversified  the  entertainments  of  the 
evening.  During  the  past  year,  papers 
have  been  read  and  discussion  elicited 
upon  various  interesting  subjects,  by 
several  of  the  members;  and  the  spirit 
in  which  the  class  was  commenced,  has 
been,  and  is,  sustained  with  unabated 
ardour  and  unflagging  interest.  A 
complete  set  of  the  BriUsh  Contro- 
versialist has  been  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  members,  and  the  current 
number  is  regularly  taken  in.  Alto- 
gether, this  discussion  class  promises 
to  become  not  the  least  valuable 
adjunct  of  that  noble  institution, 
which  is  in  fact  what  it  is  in  name — 
"  The  People's  Hall,"  Nottingham,  as 
founded  by  the  late  George  Gill,  Esq. — 
F.  M.,  Secretary, 

St,  James's  Junior  MutuaX  Im- 
provement Society,  Hull, — ^The  fourth 


quarter  of  this  society  commenced  on 
the  Ist  of  July,  1856.  We  have 
great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition; 
notwithstandiog  that  during  the  sum- 
mer months  the  average  attendance  of 
the  members  is  in  general  small,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  winter. 
The  secretary's  report  showed  the 
membership  to  number  upwards  of 
50,  and  the  attendance  of-  the  mem- 
bers to  average  from  18  to  34.  Four 
papers  have,  during  the  past  quarter, 
been  read,  viz.,  "  Newspapers,"  by  Mr. 
T.  D.  Kendall ;  "  The  Age,  its  Tenden- 
cies and  Exigencies,"  by  Mr.  G.  Wil- 
son; "The  Character  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," by  Mr.  T.  D.  Duncan;  and 
"  Ancient  History,"  by  Mr.  T.  Jenkin- 
son.  The  questions  for  discussion 
were,  respectively, — ^"  Does  the  news- 
paper, as  a  moral  agent,  act  badly?" 
and,  "  Are  newspapers  upon  the  whole 
beneficial?" — ^the  discussion  upon 
which  lasted  two  evenings;  "Is  the 
character  of  Queen  Elizabeth  worthy 
of  admiration?"  and  *'  Was  she  justi- 
fied in  putting  to  death  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots?" — ^the  discussion  occupying 
five  evenings;  and  the  subject  of  "Is 
there  a  plorality  of  worlds?"  intro» 
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iaced  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Pool,  which  occu- 
pied   two   evenings.      A  library   has 
been   formed  in   connexion  with  this 
society,  which  already  consists  of  aboat 
80     books.     It    has     been    collected 
chiefly  through  the  liberality  of  the 
members.     Although 'the  library  has 
only    been  open  for  the  use  of  the 
members   the  past  five  weeks,  above 
100  vols,  have  been  circulated,  July, 
1. — ^A  Well-wisher  to  the  Society. 

Proposed  NorOieim  Counties*  Lite- 
rary  AMOciation. — A    proposal    has 
emanated  from  some  literary  gentlemen 
in  Bury,  Lancashire,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  association,  to  be  called  the 
"  Northern  Counties'  Literary  Brother- 
hood ;"  the  objects  are  thus  set  forth : — 
"To  promote  those 'means  which  will 
tend  to  a  more  complete  development  of 
the  literary 'talents  and  tastes  of  this 
populous  district ;  and  to  afford  pecu- 
niary relief  to  authors — members  of 
the   society — whom    life's    casualties 
might   place  in  embarrassed   circum- 
stances.    Amongst  a  variety  of  means 
that  might  be  used  for  effecting  the 
objects  in  view,  are  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1st,  An  annual  gathering  of 
the  members  at  some  convenient  town ; 
the  first  to  take  place  at  Manchester. 
2nd,  The  publication  of  a  quarterly 
magazine,  to    serve  as  a  channel  of 
communication,  and  a  constant  test  of 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  members. 
3rd,  The  occasional  issuing  of  such 
works  (written  by  members  of  limited 
means)  as  might  be  deemed  worthy  of 
publication,  the   society  guaranteeing 
the  authors  against  loss.    4th,   The 
occasional  offering  of  prizes  for  essays, 
poems,  and  other  literary  productions. 

Wednesbwry  Young  MerCs  Mutual 
Improvement  Society, — The  members 
of  this  society  held  their  first  soirde  in 
St.  John's  Schoolroom,  Bussel-street, 
OQ  Monday,  the  2nd  inst.,  when  up- 
wards of  120  members  and  friends  par- 
took of  the  ample  provisions  provided. 
After  tea,  and  the  usual  prelimi- 
naries, the  Bev.  John  Winter,  incum- 


bent of  St.  John's,  took  the  chair,  and 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
address.  From  the  report  presented  to 
the  meeting  by  Mr.  Samuel  Horton, 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  it  appears 
that  the  society  meets  twice  every 
week — on  Wednesday  evening  for 
mutual  instruction  in  writing,  arith- 
metic, granmiar,  &c.,  &c.,  and  Thurs- 
day for  the  discussion  of  religious, 
political,  and  scientific  subjects,  the 
reading  of  essays,  and  delivery  of  lec- 
tures. The  society  began  with  12 
members,  but  has  already  increased  to 
34,  and  it  is  now  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. Suitable  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Messrs.  Miles,  Proverbs, 
Ghumbley,  Hackett,  Perry,  and  others, 
and  also  delightfully  entertained  at  in- 
tervals by  the  band  in  connection  with 
the  works  of  Thomas  Charles  Bussell, 
Esq.,  of  Church-hill,  and  most  ably 
conducted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kendrick,  with 
a  selection  from  Haydn,  Handel,  &c. 
After  the  French  and  English  Na- 
tional Anthems,  the  meeting  separated 
about  ten  o'clock.  The  room  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens 
and  appropriate  mottos. — Samuel 
Horton,  Secretary. 

New  Independent  Cliapel  at  Isling- 
ton.— The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
chapel  now  erecting  in  the  Offord-road, 
Islington,  for  the  church  and  congre- 
gation who,  in  1855,  withdrew  from 
Caledonian-road  Chapel,  and  have 
since  then  assembled  for  worship  in 
Twyford  Hall,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  by 
Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq.,  M.P.  Appro- 
priate speeches  were  deUvered  by  the 
honourable  member,  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  by  the  Bev. 
B.  S.  HoUis,  of  Islington  Chapel.  The 
Bev.  C.  Gilbert,  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
gregational Chapel  Building  Society, 
and  several  other  ministers,  also  took 
part  in  the  proceedings.  The  attend- 
ance of  ministerial  and  lay  friends  was 
very  numerous."^ 

*  Some  onehas  dropped  the]aboveinto  the 
editor's  box,  and  we  gladly  give  it  a  place, 
though  rather  out  of  our  usual  track. 
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Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe  is  m  England,  and 
intends  publishing  her  new  work,  "  The 
Influence  of  Slavery  upon  the  White 
Population,"  during  her  sojourn. 

A  committee,  including  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  the  Earls  of  Burlington  and  Chi- 
chester, and  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's, 
Chichester,  and  Oxford,  has  charged 
itself  with  the  task  of  raising  a  Hare 
prize  for  historical  composition — ^to  the 
merits  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
of  Lewes. 

M.  Thiers  has  undertaken  a  jonmej 
into  Germany  to  examine  the  fields  of 
battle  of  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden, 
and  Leipsic,  an  account  of  which  he 
will  have  to  give  in  the  next  volume  of 
the  "  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  TEm- 
pire,"  which  he  is  now  writing. 

M.  Louis  Fould,  brother  to  the  French 
lAinister  of  State,  has  offered  a  prize  of 
£800  (20,000  francs)  for  the  best 
History  of  Art  and  the  Industrial  Arts 
before  Pericles.  This  prize  is  to  re- 
main open  for  three  years,  and  is  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles  Lettres. 

The  "Leamington  Courier"  says: 
— "  We  have  the  pleasure  of  inform- 
ing our  Stratford  readers  that  the 
long-Ulked-of  gift  of  £500  by  Mr. 
John  Shakspere,  Langley  Priory,  near 
Ashby-de-larZouch,  has  been  made 
over  to  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing certain  property  on  each  side 
of  Shakspere's  House,  and  restoring 
that  portion  of  the  premises,  known  as 
the  Swan  and  Maidenhead,  toits  original 
state." 

The  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  has  just  closed 
its  annual  meeting,  held  this  year  at 
Cheltenham;  the  next  is  announced 
for  Dublin,  Dr.  Lloyd  to  be  president 
Mr.  Jellinger  Symons  brought  forward 
his  views,  but  found  no  favour  with  the 


astronomers,   who    were   all    against 
him. 

A  valued  contributor  has  nearly  ready 
for  the  press  (and  will  probably  appear 
with  our  next  number)  a  little  work  of 
great  importance  to  all  who  study  cor- 
rectness of  composition  and  elocutioo. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  the  announce- 
ment on  our  wrapper. 


N£W  BOOKB. 

Ahn's  Method  of  Learning  Latin; 
Aytoun*s  Bothwell;  Gait's  The  Camp 
and  the  Cutter;  Dr.  Giles's  Heathen 
Becords  to  Jewish  Scripture  History ; 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  with  Essay  by 
Chalmers;  Hardy's  Bemarks  on  Pro- 
perties of  Light;  Lethbridge's Woman 
the  Glory  of  Man;  Litton's  Mosaic 
Dispensation  Introductory  to  Christi- 
anity; Orsini's  Austrian  Dungeons; 
Salad  for  the  Solitary;  Winslow's  Life 
in  Jesus;  Hughes's  Map  of  Geology  of 
London  and  its  Environs;  Dr.  Giles's 
Key  to  the  Classics — ^"  Csesar's  Com- 
mentaries, Book  I."  and  "Virgil's 
£neid,  Books  I.  to  IIL ;"  Marcet  on 
Composition  of  Food;  'Todd's  Ques- 
tions on  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs;  Von 
Gumpanch  on  the  Moon's  Botation  (a 
defender  of  Mr.  Symons);  Wright's 
Seven  Kings  of  Borne;  Bey.  H.  Beech's 
Good  Soldier;  Footsteps  of  Jesus; 
Letters  to  the  Working  Classes;  In- 
gleby's  Outlines  of  Theoretical  Lc^ic; 
Metcalf's  Oxonian  in  Norway;  Napier's 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose. 
New  vols,  of — Alford's  Greek  Testa- 
ment ;  Chalmers's  Select  Works ;  Biblio- 
theca  Classica,  "  Cicero's  Orations,"  by 
Long;  Bell's  Poets,  "  Early  Ballads," 
&c. ;  Brougham's  Works  ;  Lardnei's 
Handbook  of  Philosophy;  Library  of 
Biblical  Literature  ;  Gosse's  Marine 
Zoology  for  British  Isles. 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Author  q/*"  The  Art  of  Reasoning^"  "  Elements  of  Rhetoric,"*  cfc. 

**  The  progress  of  the  soul  is  something  unique.    It  is  not  like 

ihe  progress  of  planets — they  run  in  circles,  their  course  is  an 

eternal  careering  through  the  same  scenes  and  circumstances ; 

having  once  swept  their  spheric  pathways,  though  they  move  for 

ever,  their  ase  of  novelty  is  over ;  henceforth,  on  them  the  same 

air  will  breathe,  and  the  same  suns  will  shine.     But  the  soul,  in 

every  stage  of  growth,  rises  into  a  new  sphere  of  conscious  being. 

In  each  original  thought  it  soars  to  a  new  orbit,  and  rolls  through 

a  new  and  brighter  firmament ;  in  every  fresh  resolve  it  feels  an 

outbirth  into  another  and  a  higher  world.    Nor  is  the  progress 

of  the  soul  exactly  like  that  of  the  tree.    The  tree  exhausts 

itself  in  growing ;  its  growth  is  but  a  progress  to  decay  and 

destruction But  the  soul  contains  inexhaustible  germs,*** 

from  which,  by  judicious  culture,  there  may  be  continuously 
produced  the  fruitage  of  true  thought,  the  "bright  consummate 
flower  '*  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  life. 

Of  the  all-paramount  object  of  study  we  have  not  now,  how- 
ever, to  speak  ;t  we  have  rather  to  describe,  with  accurate 
brevity,  the  ^node  in  which  studies  in  general  may  be  most 
advantageously,  nay,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  must  necessarily  be 
pursued. 

On  this  special  topic  we  have,  in  our  former  paper,  given  such 
directions  as  seemed  necessary  for  the  guidance  and  control  of 
the  observative  faculties ;  and  we  purpose  in  this  present  prelec- 
tion to  continue  our  exposition  of  the  processes  of  mind  through 
which  facts  pass,  in  order  that  they  may  be  transformed  into 
truths.  When  facts  have  been  observed  and  classified,  i.  e., 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  laid  down  in  our  pre- 
vious article,  we  have  been  made  sure  that  they  are,  the  mind 

*  ^*  The  Progress  of  Being  "  by  the  Rev.  D.  Thomas,  an  invaluable  book 
^or  thinking  young  men,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
an  estimable  young  friend,  whose  contributions  have  frequently  enriched  this 
serial—D.  K  West. 

t  On  the  subject  of  Study,  considered  in  various  lights,  by  the  writer  of 
tbis  paper,  see  "  Hints  on  Study,*'  B.  C,  1850;  "  Aids  to  Self-Culture,"  J5.  C.,' 
1854;  as  well  as  the  chapters  on  "  Method,"  in  the  "  Art  of  Reasoning,"  and 
the  "Elements  of  Rhetoric."  The  "  Essay  on  Mutual  Improvement  and  Debating 
Societies  "  also  contains  much  matter  of  special  interest  to  the  earnest  student. 
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naturally  and  mstinctivelj  desires  to  become  possessed  of  some 
explanation  of  their  nature,  properties,  attributes,  purpose,  Ac., 
i.  e.,  what  and  why  they  are;  This  explanation,  when  arrived  at 
in  accordance  with  the  logical  possibilities  of  the  given  thought, 
as  these  possibilities  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  ideas  which  result 
from  observation  and  classification,  is  called  an  Hypothesis. 

An  hypothesis,  in  other  words,  is  a  forethoughtful  supposition 
or  guess,  made  either  on  insuflScient  evidence,  or  else  without, 
actual  and  trustworthy  experience,  employed  to  account  for  or 
explain  the  facts  of  phenomena,  *.  e,,  to  give  the  reason  for,  or 
state  the  cause  of,  these  facts  being  or  seeming  as  they  are. 

Causes  which  lie  hidden  under  the  surface  aspect  of  pheno- 
mena, and  are  hence  not  patent  and  obvious,  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  a  judicious  use  of  this  suppositional  explanation. 

The  chief  use  and  advantage  of  hypotheses  are,  that  they 
teach  us,  so  long  as  they  are  held  in  the  mind  as  possibilities, 
what  to  look  for,  and  in  what  direction  it  is  likely  to  be  found. 

There  are  no  decisive  circumscriptions  or  limits  to  tbe  forma- 
tion of  hypotheses,  except  those  of  the  Imagination  ;  but  as  the 
Heason  must  judge  of  the  plausibility  of  each  hypothesis,  each 
must  be  formed  with  due  regard  to  the  analogies  of  nature,  t.  e., 
the  possibilities  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  about  which  it  is 
framed. 

The  supreme  canon  upon  which  the  validity  of  hypotheses 
may  be  said  to  rest  is  this,  viz.,  if  the  conclusions  logically 
resulting  from  any  hypothesis  are  themselves  known  and  proven 
truths,  or  coincide  with  the  other  known  and  proven  truths 
regarding  the  same  or  similar  facts,  or  agree  with  the  given  or 
similar  facts,  the  hypothesis  is  either  true,  or,  at  least,  highly 
probable ;  and  this  probability  is  enhanced  still  more  if  the  con- 
clusions do  not  contradict  any  other  known  and  proven  truths  or 
facts. 

Causation  is  threefoldly  conditioned,  viz. — 1st.  It  must  operate 
between  at  least  two  objects,  agent  and  patient.  2nd.  It  must 
be,  in  most  cases,  the  combined  result  of  three  changes — (a),  in 
the  agent — the  reason  of  the  effect;  (6),  in  the  patient — the 
effect  of  the  impulse,  force,  action,  &c. ;  (c),  the  reactive  influence 
of  the  patient  on  the  agent.  3rd.  It  must  act,  t.  c,  be  influencive 
in,  at  least  three  different  moments — (i.)  precedent  to  the 
action;  (ii.)  during  the  period  of  activization ;  (iii.)  subsequent 
to  the  action. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  hypotheses  may  be  usefully 
employed  to  aid  in  the  deternnnation  of  the  true  causative  agency 
by  which  any  fact,  or  series  of  facts,  w,  or  seems  to  be,  as  we  per- 
ceive it,  viz. — 1,  that  ia  which  we  accept  as  true  some  or  any 
thought  which,  exactly  and  completely,  both  as  to  mode  and 
number,  explains  the  phenomenal  results  which  we  are  engaged 
in  investigating ;  2,  that  in  which  we  assume  some  or  any  fact  as 
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tlie  efficient  cause  of  another,  in  consequence  of  observing  a  given 
definite  relation  in  nature  and  extent  between  the  occurrence  of 
one  fact  and  the  occurrence  of  the  other. 

In  the  former  case,  the  reason  accepts  tSat  as  true  which 
wholly  and  satisfactorily  explains  all  the  phenomena,  and  con- 
tradicts none,  when  all  other  conceivable  hypotheses  fail  to 
explain  all,  and  contradict  some ;  in  the  latter  case  it  receives  it 
as  a  suggestion,  by  the  investigation  of  which  real  proof  may  be 
obtained — ^verification  is  proof. 

Tlie  need  for  the  employment  of  hypotheses  arises  from  the 
uncjertainty  of  our  knowledge — we  only  suppose  when  we  do  not 
hnow  :  hence  an  hypothesis  is  a  provisional  argument ;  one,  that 
is,  vrhich  admits  the  existence  of  a  cause  for  doubt,  but  at  the 
same  time  indicates  a  desire  to  exchange  that  doubt  for  a  truth 
on  Tvhich  the  reason  can  rely. 

Hypotheses  are  either  general  or  special, 
A   general  hypothesis   is   one  which    has   no   reference  to 
time,   Dut  is  equally  applicable  to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the 
future. 

Special  hypotheses  are  of  three  kinds,  viz, — 1,  those  which 
relate  to  past  time  and  concern  themselves  .with  determining,  or 
at  least,  with  guessing,  what  particular  consequents  might  or 
would  have  followed  from  certain  different  antecedents ;  2,  those 
which  refer  to  present  time,  and  inquire  either  what  are  the 
causes  of  certain  special  effects,  or  what  are  the  existent  effects 
which  may  be  regarded  as  truly  referable  to  certain  special 
causes  ;  3,  those  relative  to  future  time,  and  which  employ  them- 
selves in  determining  the  probable  results  of  certain  special 
causes,  or  what  special  causes  would  or  might  result  in  certain 
special  effects. 

General  hypotheses  are  most  frequent  in  science,  art,  and 
philosophy ;  special,  in  history,  politics,  economy,  &c. 

In  all  cases,  and  whatever  be  the  nature  ot  the  question  at 
issue,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  hypotheses  are,  in  themselves, 
arbitrary  creations  of  the  mind,  variable  at  pleasure,  within  the 
limits  of  the  possibilities  of  the  subject,  and  capable  of  being 
opposed  by  other  hypotheses. 

When  any  person  consciously  or  unconsciously  exchanges  one 
hypothesis  for  another  during  the  progress  of  any  debate  or  pro- 
cess of  thought,  he  is  said,  in  logical  phrase,  "to  shift  his 
ground  "  (ignoratio  elenchi). 

The  foundation  principle  of  every  hypothesis  is  analogy.  The 
canon  of  analogy  is,  whatever  coincides  in  many  qualities,  &c., 
^^  any  suecies  is  likely  to  coincide  in  the  rest. 

The  closer  the  analogy  of  the  known  causes  or  facts  to  sup- 
posed causes  or  facts,  the  piore  probable  is  the  hypothesis  con- 
structed regarding  them.  In  analogy,  however,  tne  identity  of 
the  qualities,  not  of  the  substance,  is  assumed. 

m2 
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The  employment  of  analogy  for  the  formation  of  hypotheses  is 
called  anticipation. 

Syllogisms  of  anticipation  do  not  yield  necessary,  but  only 
probable  truths;  they  are  logical  presumptions,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  our  experimental  cognitions. 

The  following  qualities  must  be  possessed  by  every  hypothesis, 
viz. — 1.  It  must  be  possible  in  thought.  2.  The  consequents 
must  flow  or  proceed  directly  from  the  antecedents,  or  the  ante- 
cedents must  be  clearly  and  distinctly  implied  or  contained  in 
the  consequents.  3.  It  must  be  oncy  i.  e.,  it  must  stand  in  need 
of  no  assistance  from  any  other  hypothesis ;  every  subsidiary 
supposition  or  uncertainty  lessens  the  likelihood  of  the  accuracy 
of  ttiat  which  depends  upon  it.  4.  It  must  approximate  more 
nearly  in  verisimilitude  to  a  true  cause  than  any  other  concept 
possiole— at  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances — to  the  mind. 

All  hypotheses  are  ultimately  founded  on  the  idea  of  proba- 
bility. 

Probability  is  expectation  based  on  insufficient  knowledge. 

Of  the  doctrine  of  probability,  the  following  is  the  supreme 
canon,  viz.,  the  likelihood  of  an  hypothesis  is  in  the  precise  raiio 
of  the  whole  number  of  facts  favourable  to  that  assumption  to 
the  whole  number  of  equally  possible  facts,  both  favourable  or 
unfavourable. 

A  knowledge  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
special  class  of  facts  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
an  accurate  hypothesis. 

This  knowledge  gives  data  to  the  thoughts. 

These  data  may  either  be  casually  given  in  ordinary  observa- 
tion, or  intelligently  obtained  by  the  registration  of  experience. 

The  more  accurately  the  data  have  been  collected,  the  more 
trust  may  be  reposed  in  the  hypothesis  constructed  for  the 
purnose  of  explaimng  why  they  are  as  they  seem. 

This  anticipation  precedes,  and  is  the  handmaiden  of.  In- 
duction, to  an  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  which  our 
succeeding  paper  will  be  devoted. 

In  reference,  however,  to  the  topic  which  has  at  present  been 
occupying  our  attention,  we  cannot  refrainfrom  quotingthe  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Rev.  W.  Thomson's  able  treatise  on  "  The 
Laws  of  Thought,"  in  which  the  opinions  which  we  ourselves 
entertain  on  this  matter  are  so  correctly  expressed,  that  we  should 
despair  of  competing  with  such  a  master  in  pure  thought : — "  A 
mistaken  notion  prevails  that  this  rapid  anticipation  does  not 
belong  to  the  philosophic  cast  of  mind — ^that  it  is  precisely  what 
Bacon  condemns,  as  the  method  which  hurries  on  rapidly  from 
the  particulars  supplied  by  the  senses  to  the  most  general  axioms, 
and  from  them  as  principles,  and  their  supposed  indisputable 
truth,  derives  and  discovers  the  intermediate  axioms."  It  is 
thought  that  caution  and  deliberate  examination  of  every  par- 
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Acular  we  can  fiad,  before  we  allow  ourselves  to  form  any  con- 
3lasioiis  wkatever,  are  the  conditions  of  all  sound  physical  in- 
jairy.  Thfflre  is  here  a  confusion  of  two  distinct  things.  Scru- 
pulouB  caution  should  be  exercised  before  an  hypothesis  is  con- 
sidered to  he  proved;  and  the  law  that  we  believe  to  be  true 
should  be  applied  to  every  fact  where  it  can  be  supposed  to 
operate,  and  to  every  other  law  with  which  it  might  interfere,  in 
order  to  verify  exactly  what  was  at  first  only  a  happy  conjecture, 
^acon.  meant  to  complain  that  this  sober  process  did  not  always 
follow  the  bright  thought  and  brilliant  suggestion,  and,  perhaps, 
that  the  bright  thought  itself  was  not  suggested  in  the  region  of 

facta,  but  in  that  of  words Philosophy  proceeds  upon  a 

system  of  credit;  if  she  never  advanced  beyond  her  tangible 
capital,  her  wealth  would  not  be  so  enormous  as  it  is.  She 
works  with  a  principle  as  true  before  she  knows  it  to  be  so, 
because  in  watching  now  it  operates  upon  facts  consists  the  best 
means  of  establishing  its  truth ;  but  she  must  be  prepared  at  the 
same  time  to  abandon  and  dismiss  it  whenever  it  is  found  to  be 
in  direct  and  irreconcilable  conflict  with  established  facts." 


Titles  and  Nobility. — There  are  a  set  of  men  in  all  the 
states  of  Europe  who  assume,  from  their  infancy,  a  pre-eminence 
independent  of  their  moral  character.  The  attention  paid  them, 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  gives  them  the  idea  that  they 
are  formed  for  command ;  they  soon  learn  to  distinguish  them- 
selves as  a  distinct  species,  and  being  secure  of  a  certain  rank 
and  station,  take  no  pains  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  it.  To 
this  institution  we  owe  so  many  indiflerent  ministers,  ignorant 
magistrates,  and  bad  generals. — AbbS  Raynal, 

CoHPLiMBNTS. — Though  all  compliments  are  lies,  yet  because 
they  are  known  to  be  such,  nobody  depends  on  them :  so  there 
is  no  hurt  in  them,  you  return  them  in  the  same  manner  you  * 
receive  them,  yet  it  is  best  to  make  as  few  as  one  can. — Lady 
G-ethin. 

What  Pleasuee  it  is  to  pay  One's  Debts! — ^I remember 
to  have  heard  Sir  T.  Lyttleton  make  the  same  observation.  It 
seems  to  flow  from  a  combination  of  circumstances,  each  of  which 
18  productive  of  pleasure.  In  the  first  place  it  removes  that  un- 
easiness which  a  true  spirit  feels  from  dependence  and  obligation. 
It  affords  pleasure  to  the  creditor,  and  therefore  gratifies  our 
social  affection.  It  promotes  that  future  confidence,  which  is  so 
"very  interesting  to  an  honest  mind ;  it  opens  a  prospect  of  beiujg 
readily  supphed  with  what  we  want  on  future  occasions;  it 
leaves  a  consciousness  of  our  own  virtue,  and  it  is  a  measure  we 
know  to  be  right,  both  in  point  of  justice  and  of  sound  economy, 
•finally,  it  is  Sie  main  support  of  simple  reputation.*— j9Ae»^^on«. 
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DOES  GEOLOGY  CONFIRM  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT 

OF  CEEATION  P 

a:ffibmatiye  a^eticle. — iv. 

"  Not  in  yain  the  distance  beckons. 
Forward,  forward  let  us  range ; 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever 
Down  the  ringing  groves  of  change." 

It  is  incontestable,  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  of  God's 
moral  attributes,  and  not  of  his  physical  acts ;  that  it  is  a  plan  of 
salvation  for  a  fallen  race,  and  not  a  scheme  of  scientific  truth. 
Hence,  when  in  such  a  revelation  we  find  references  to  natural 
facts,  we  must  suppose  them  introduced  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
must  take  that  purpose  into  consideration  in  interpreting  them, 
just  as  an  upright  magistrate  deals  out  justice  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law  rather  than  according  to  the  letter. ' 

We  next  premise,  that  God,  being  eternal  and  omniscient,  has 
no  after  thoughts — is  jiever  compelled  to  resort  to  special  acts  to 
meet  unforeseen  events  j  and  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  attri- 
bute that  (so  far  as  finite  man  can  understand  the  infinite),  be 
invariably  works  by  uniform  laws,  through  which  he  never 
breaks.  Hence  all  his  acts  are  predetermined  from  eternity, 
and  are  brought  about  by  a  long  chain  of  events  slowly  and 
regularly  evolving  their  results — ^never  by  sudden  interference. 

The  object  of  introducing  into  a  revelation  of  religious  truth 
an  account  of  the  creation,  was  evidently  to  teach  the  Jews  hia 
'omnipotence ;  to  impress  upon  their  stubborn  and  idolatrous 
minds  that  not  only  were  they  his  children,  but  that  the  count- 
less hosts  of  heaven — the  earth  on  which  they  stood — the  ele- 
ments of  nature — ^the  very  plants  and  animals  on  which  they 
depended  for  food  and  clothing,  had  each  and  all  sprang  into 
existence  at  his  fiat,  and  were  the  pliant  ministers  of  his  wiU. 

Suppose,  now,  you  are  teaching  a  little  chUd  ;  do  you  begin 
to  explain  to  him  that  the  earth  is  a  ball,  the  sun  a  huge  globe, 
and  stars  BtUl  larger  suns?  or  do  you  teach  him  to  sing, 
"  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,"  and  allow  him  to  consider  the 
sky  an  arched  vault,  approachable  by  a  ladder,  whose  zenith  is 
crossed  by  the  fiery  sun  daily,  waiting  patiently  till  curiosity, 
"  the  philosophy  of  childhood,"  have  disciplined  his  mind  so  far 
that  you  may  explain  to  him  how  conclusions  have  been  arrived 
at,  and  thus  lead  him  to  the  glorious  facts  of  science  P    Does  not 
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cramming  a  okild's  memorj  with  facts,  before  his  intellect  can 
understand  them,  always  tend  to  sciolism  ?  Now  the  case  of  the 
Jo^w  was  strictly  analagous  to  that  of  the  chUd,  and  hence  the 
!IVlosaio  account  is  far  from  circumstantial  or  complete.  The 
sun,  moon^  and  stars,  are  spoken  of  as  lights,  not  as  worlds 
vaster  than  our  own.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  countless  ages 
during  which  this  world  had  been  in  preparation  ;  for  such  re- 
ferences would  be  unintelligible  to  those  w^ose  knowledge  of 
numbers  extended  to  a  few  thousands  and  of  time  to  a  few  gene- 
rations. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absence  of  scientific  informa- 
tion is  necessary  and  explainable,  the  incorrectness  of  direct 
statements  is  altogether  incomprehensible.    And  accordingly  we 
find,  that  whilst  God  has  seen  fit  to  simplify  by  omission,  and 
even  by  adopting  common  phraseology,  he  has  also  taken  care 
that  there  shall  be  no  contradictions,  to  be  stumbling-blocks  to 
men  of  science  or  handles  for  infidels.    Underlying  the  whole 
scheme  of  Providence,  and  evinced  by  numerous  little  textlets,  are 
deeper  truths  and  a  profounder  philosophy  than  its  first  readers 
ever  imagined.     The  subject  is  too  extensive  to  enter  upon  here ; 
the  following  passages,  which  occur  to  us  amongst  others,  wiU 
perhaps  sufficiently  explain  our  meaning. 

"  He  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing."  "  The  earth  poureth 
forth  bread;  below  it  windeth  a  fiery  region,"  Job  xxviii.  5 
(Boothroyd's  version).  Compare  these  passages  with  the  gene- 
rally received  opinions  of  the  heathen  nations  by  which  the 
Jews  were  surrounded. 

"  The  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  and  said,  .  * 
.  .  The  waters  are  hid  as  with  a  stone,  and  the  face  of  the  deep 
is  frozen." 

Thus  far,  then,  our  examination  shows  that,  it  jnfiori,  a  cir- 
cumstantial  history  of  the  creation  could  not  have  been  given  to 
the  Jews,  but  that  an  account  bein^  revealed,  it  must  agree,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  with  the  geologic  record.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  is 
the  case. 

The  earliest  period  to  which  geological  investigations  conduct 
us  back,  is  that  when  our  earth  existed  as  a  huge  fiery,  molten, 
liquid  globe,  formless,  confused,  chaotic  j  curtained  around  with 
a  dark  dense  atmosphere  of  vapour ;  the  rule  of  a  guiding  hand 
proved  only  by  its  revolution  round  the  sun.     Such  a  state  is 
almost  beyond  conception,  and  it  is  only  after  patient  observa- 
tion of  upheaved  mountain  and  contorted  strata,  of  fault  and  dis- 
location, that  we  begin  to  comprehend  the  enormous  character 
of  the  forces  which  have  been  at  work  on  our  globe,  and,  finding 
no  other  solution,  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  indeed  standing  on  a  thin  shell,  at  most  some  600  miles 
thick,  with  a  fiery  billowing  ocean  beneath. 
Here,  gentle  reader,  in  consideration  of  the  value  of  space  in 
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the  British  CmUravernaliH,  liaTe  we  relactantlj  stnidc  oat 
•ome  pages  of  manuscript,  in  which  we  had  xnost  ooncksiTdy, 
to  onr  own  mind,  proved  the  existence  of  internal  heat.  Bat  as 
neither  of  our  geological  opponents  appear  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  non^developmental  theory,  we  wait  till  our  opuiion  is  chBl* 
lenged. 

The  subject  is  an  important  one,  for  we  believe  it  is  only  on 
the  other  hypothesis  that  a  serious  attack  can  be  made  on  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  record.  If  we  admit  the  Huttonian  hypo- 
thesis, so  ably  and  perseveringly  maintained  by  Sir  C.  Lyell, 
▼iz.,  that  our  earth  ikas  always  existed  in  its  present  solid  eon- 
dition,  and  that  the  same  classes  of  animals  have  always  ranged 
OTer  its  surface, — in  fine,  that  the  established  order  is  the  mj 
one,  we  ofier  a  strong,  if  not  incontrovertible,  argument  for  the 
eternity  of  matter.  We  believe  that  the  succession  of  animal 
life  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  cannot  be  explained  on  Bir  C. 
Lyell's  theory,  and  he  himself  candidly  admits  this  in  regard  to 
the  recent  introduction  of  man. 

We  believe  that  Sir  C.  Lyell's  theory  is  at  variance  with  the 
little  we  know  of  the  way  m  which  G-od  works.  He  always 
proceeds  by  slow  and  regular  progression,  and  that  our  world, 
created  perfect,  should  revolve  tlurough  countless  ages,  a  pre- 

Eared  and  habitable,  but  empty  home, — ^ready  for  man,  but  in 
is  absence  waste  and  useless,  is  contrary  to  reason  and  revela- 
tion. The  arguments  ybr  a  plurality  of  worlds  apply  with  addi- 
tional force  against  such  a  theory.* 

We  assert,  then,  that  geology  at  once  gives  the  lie  to  that 
monstrous  dictimi,  "  that  there  are  no  traces  of  a  beginning— no 
symptoms  of  an  end/'  That  it  teaches  that  our  earth  existed 
ages  ago  in  a  fluid  condition,  and  that  since  then  it  has  been 
^aduauy  preparing  to  receive  its  reasoning  inhabitants.  Hovr 
impressive  then  the  description  by  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  of  its 
fluid  and  chaotic  state,  when  it  was  **  without  form  and  void,"— 
in  that  beginning  when  the  mineral  dynasties  had  not  as  yet 
begun  their  reigns,  and  when  inorganic  life  had  not  evinced  itB 
birth  by  the  play  of  elective  affinity,  or  by  the  accretion  of  a 
crystal.    Thus  far,  then,  the  two  records  entirely  agree. 

The  account  of  the  six  days  follows :  we  have  already  adduced 
the  roles  for  its  interpretation.  The  great  truth  which  it  seems 
to  convey  is,  that  God  created  the  earth,  and  by  slow  and  mea- 
sured steps  fitted  and  prepared  it  for  man's  habitation,  intro- 
ducing,, from  time  to  time,  those  races  of  organized  beings  which 
it  was  able  to  support. 

^  *  Why  our  opponents  have  made  no  reference  to  Lyell's  non-developmenUl 
views,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Surely  they  are  not  unacqoainted 
with  the  ''  Principles  "  (now  in  the  eighth  edition),  by  that  eminent  geologiit) 
i»hose  opioions  would  have  made  their  attaclu  soundi 
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TKe  question  arises,  How  caji  the  idea  of  regular  progression, 
contiixixed  during  countless  millions  of  years, — a  time  so  vast 
that  -we  of  the  nmeteenth  centuiy  can  form  no  computation  of 
its  length, — ^be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  Jews  P     Would  you 
have   it  shortened  to  thousands,  or  would  you  not  rather  select 
some  term  of  va^e  meaning,  whose  ordinary  application  was 
manifestly  absurd  P    This,  then,  is  the  reason  of  the  employment 
of  the  term  "  day."    We  believe  that  this  interpretation  recon- 
cvLes  all  difficulties,  and  if  it  does,  every  Christian  is  bound  to 
accept  it.     Hear  patiently,  gentle  reader,  and  decide  for  your- 
self, remembering,  however,  that  we  do  not  imply  that  the  time 
from  the  creation  was  divided  into  six  equal  periods,  but  that 
the  term  day  has  been  introduced  as  a  type,  so  to  speak,  of  order 
in  time,  and,  having  fulfilled  that  office,  has  little  relevancy  to 
the  work  done. 

With  regard  to  the  first  day's  work,  the  only  evidence  given 
by  geology  is,  that  as  our  eartt  revolved  when  in  a  liquid  state, 
the  sun  (and  therefore  night  and  day)  was  coeval  with  it.     The 
work  of  the  second  day  seems  to  indicate  that  period  of  time 
when  the  earth's  crust  had  so  far  cooled  as  to  allow  the  first  de- 
position, of  water  upon  its  tempest  torn  and  earthquake  riven 
granitic  surface.    During  the  third  day,  these  waters  are  col- 
lected into  seas,  and  definite  boundaries  are  set  between  land 
and  water.    Meanwhile,  the  action  of  air  and  rain  has  decom- 
posed the  surface  of  the  granite,  and  a  rich  and  fertile  soil  is 
formed      The  earth  is  now  prepared  for  plants,  and  accordingly, 
the  creative  fiat  ^oes  forth,  and  the  vegetable  ascends  the  throne 
vacated  by  the  mmeral.    Light  is,  however,  now  required,  and 
is  provided.    Possibly  at  this  point  the  dispersion  of  the  last 
portions  of  the  dense  and  watery  atmosphere  permitted  the  filrst 
genial  rays  to  penetrate  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.    But  the 
creation  of  plants  has  prepared  the  way  for  animals ;  these  living 
entirely  upon  organic  matter,  the  former  must  have  been  created 
first.      But  the  Mosaic  account   draws  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  classes  of  animals.    Oviparous  animals'^  are  created 
before  mammals — man  last  of  all.     Such,  we  believe,  is  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account ;    let  us  see  how  it 
tallies  with  the  geologic. 

Many  geologists  consider  that  the  earliest  traces  of  organic 
life  have  been  destroyed  by  metamorphic  action.  If  it  be  so,  we 
should  look  to  the  higher  metamorphic  rocks  for  the  formation 
in  which  vegetables  preceded  animals.  This  is  for  further  re- 
search to  determine. 

The  earliest  traces  of  organization  yet  discovered  are  the 
fossils  of  the  lower  silurian  beds.    These  being  deep  sea  forma- 

,^  The  exact  traiulation  of  the  word  rendered  in  oar  version  "moving 
tiling." 
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tioni,  there  are  no  land  plants.  Fncoids  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom are  found  with  molluscs,  crustaceans,  and  fish  in  the  animal. 
Thus  far  geologic  evidence  shows  the  two  kingdoms  to  have 
been  at  least  co-eval.  The  first  trace  of  a  land  plant  yet  die- 
covered  is  the  conifer,  found  by  Hugh  Miller  in  the  Lower  Old 
Bed  Sandstone.  A  profusion  of  land  plants  are  found  in  the 
carboniferous  strata,  where,  also,  occur  the  first  reptilean  re- 
mains (archeffosaurus  and  apateon).  Footprints  of  birds  are 
found  in  new  red  strata  (ionerica).  The  little  insectivorous, 
marsupial  quadrupeds  of  the  Stonesfield  slate  (oolite)  are  the 
first  indications  of  mammalia.  No  traces  of  man  occur,  except 
in  recent  formations. 

Now  let  any  unbiassed  reader  set  before  him  a  chart  of  the 
earth's  strata,  and  compare  the  geologic  with  the  Mosaic  record, 
and  say  if  there  is  not  the  most  entire  and^  perfect  agreement. 
Let  our  opponents,  if  they  can,  brin^  forward  an  account  of  the 
creation  which  shall  as  perfectly  fuliu  the  purposes  for  which  the 
record  was  given,  and  at  the  same  time  be  as  little  open  to 
objection,  and  harmonise  as  well  with  natural  phenomena. 

To  clenth  this  argument,  compare  the  sublime  simplicity — ^the 
accurate  truthfulness — of  the  Mosaic  account  with  the  absurd 
theories  which  men  have  originated ; — with  the  ancient  theories 
that  the  heavens  were  a  solid  vault,  the  earth  flat,  and  supported 
by  elephants ;  but,  as  no  resting  place  was  found  for  them,  the 
theorv  has  fallen  to  the  ground  for  want  of  a  proper  foundation. 
S^ooUect  that  such  theories  as  these  were  part  of  the  Egyptian 
learning,  in  which  Moses  was  skilled ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  line 
in  his  history  to  favour  them. 

With  regard  to  the  seventh  day,  space  only  allows  me  to  point 
to  the  solution.  "  The  first  creature  of  God  in  the  works  of  the 
days  was  the  light  of  the  sense ;  the  last  was  the  light  of  reason ; 
and  his  sabbath  work  ever  since  is  the  illumination  of  his  spirit."* 
What  a  beautiful  thought  I  God's  sabbath  still  lasts.  Geology 
teaches  that,  in  regard  to  our  earth,  he  has  rested  from  the 
work  of  creation  from  the  time  that  he  introduced  man.  The 
Bible  shows  that  since  then  he  has  been  redeeming  the  fallen 
race  of  men.  The  former  work  was  of  a  week-day  character ; 
the  latter  is  of  the  divine  character  of  the  sabbath.  Why  should 
his  sabbaths  be  like  those  of  puny  man  P  And  again,  if  his  sab- 
bath be  an  indefinite  period,  so  must  be  his  week-days. 

We  might  show  how  admirably  the  geologic  pieces  on  to  the 
revealed  record — ^how  geology  afiords  presumptive  evidence  of  a 
future  state ;  but  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  tlie  last  chapter  of 
Hugh  Miller's  "  Foot-prints  of  the  Creator," — perhaps  the  finest, 
most  enchanting  effusion  of  his  matchless  pen. 

Li  conclusion,  then,  we  state,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  record 

*  Bacon. 
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graved  on  stone,  and  the  history  on  parchment,  of  which  we  have 
"been  speaking,  are  entirely  accordant,  and  that  the  study  of 
geology  has  cast  no  feeble  light  upon  the  Mosaic  account.  The 
confirmation  is,  we  conceive,  the  more  conclusive,  inasmuch  as 
tlxe  coincidences  are  entirely  undesigned. 

Here  we  finish  the  legitimate  subject  of  dispute;  but  our 
opponents,  finding  in  it  scanty  materials  enough,  have  dragged 
in.  far  other  and  different  matters ;  and  we  feel  compelled  to 
l>reak  a  lance  with  them  even  on  some  of  these. 

iFirst,  the  entrance  of  death  into  the  world.  With  regard  to 
tills*  we  state,  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  modern  research 
indicates  that  the  lives  of  the  mineral,  the  plant,  and  the  animal, 
are  but  difierent  manifestations  of  the  same  force.  Now  Moses 
clearly  did  not  include  minerals  in  his  idea  of  life  ;  and  the  term 
cannot  with  propriety  be  applied  to  such  products.  But  if  you 
do  not  apply  it  to  mmerals,  says  science,  you  must  not  apply  it 
to  animals.  What,  then,  possesses  life  P  We  affirm,  that  man 
is  the  only  earthly  creature  that  lives,  and  that  Moses  used  the 
term  death  in  its  strictest  sense — ^the  death  of  a  reasoning,  im- 
mortal being;  and  in  this  sense  truly  did  death  enter  by  sin. 
Sence  this  passage,  instead  of  being  contradicted,  receives  a 
niarked  confirmation  from  scientific  research. 

^W^ith  regard  to  the  deluge,  we  will  only  say  that  it  is  not 
from  science,  but  from  the  reason  with  which  God  has  endowed 
ns — from  the  knowledge  of  his  mode  of  action  which  he  has  per- 
mitted to  us — that  the  idea  of  its  universality  receives  its  most 
marked  contradiction.  Few  words  throughout  the  Bible  are 
used  with  more  laxness  than  "all  the  world."  In  Luke  it 
positively  means  only  the  land  of  Syria.  Why,  then,  in  this 
place  should  you  fix  on  the  passage  the  extreme  meaning  P  The 
woi'd  translated  in  our  version  "Ararat"  is  the  name  of  the 
whole  chain,  not  of  that  mountain.  We  do  not  see  the  "drift  of 
**  (3-rimwood's  "  argument  on  this  point.  He  first  concludes,  "  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  a  flood*  that  covered  Ararat  must  have 
covered  all  the  continent } "  and  then  goes  on  (though  he  does 
not  adduce,  by  any  means,  the  most  conclusive  facts)  showing 
that  such  a  state  oi  things  was  physically  impossible. 

[Before  closing,  we  cannot  help  remarking  what  aj^ears  to  us 
the  deep  irreverence  of  the  first  negative  article.     Whither  the 
arguments  of  the  second  tend  we  are  not  yet  clear.     Surely,  if 
scholars  can  ransack  heaven  and  earth  to  find  the  grain  of  truth 
aaderlying  the  bulky  imagery  of  pa^an  allegories,  the  oldest  re- 
cord of  the  oldest  book  in  the  world  deserves  somewhat  better 
treatment  than  to  be  thrown  aside,  almost  witliout  examination, 
for  apparent  discrepancies.    More  especially  when  considered  as 
G-od's  word,  it  should  be  approached  in  the  humble  spirit  of  an 
inquirer,  not  with  the  rude  jostlings  of  the  debating  club. 
Mdnehester.  VoN  Haumeb. 
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IS  MACAULAY'S  ESTIMATE  OF  WILLIAM  OF 

OEANGE  COERECT? 


NEGATIVE  ABTICLE. — I. 


OuB  opponent,  approaching  his  subject  with  a  tone  so  cautions 
and  wary,  as  if  fearing  to  venture  beyond  his  depth,  and  depre- 
cating all  pre-conceived  opinions  on  the  question,  tells  us  what 
a  peiiect  historian  should  be,  and  then  takes  the  needless  trouble 
to  show  the  reader  that  Macaulaj  is  not  such  an  one,  when  the 
'  fact  is  patent  to  the  world.  Has  he  not  libelled  Penn  P  has  he 
not  written  down  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  whose  wrongs,  whose 
valour,  and  whose  fame,  are  celebrated  in  song  and  story,  and 
shall  live  long  as  hill,  and  loch,  and  gorse  remain,  Or  one  of 
Scotia's  s6ns  has  a  soul  beyond  the  hraw  siller  ? 

Our  opponent  talks  of  Macaulay's  "  startlingly  vivid  style," 
as  if  that,  forsooth,  were  a  tribute  to  his  trustworthiness.  la 
not  the  painter  false  to  nature  and  false  to  art  (which  is  truer 
art,  the  nearer  its  approach  to  nature),  who  makes  everything, 
even  truth,  subordinate  to  effect;  and  none  the  less  false,  that 
the  painter  is  a  master-hand,  and  can,  with  judicious  touch, 
shade  into  darkness  or  kindle  into  light  each  point,  as  suits  his 

Imrpose ; — none  the  less  false,  that  for  the  while  the  spectator 
OSes  sight  of  objects  half  concealed  behind  copse  and  brushwood, 
and  takes  as  the  whole  that  which  is  but  .the  full  fo^e^roundP 
And  though  we  do  not  quarrel  with  **  the  artist  who  paints  our 
rektives  in  the  attitudes  calculated  to  bring  out  their  charms,"  or 
"  with  the  daguerreotype  taken  when  a  smile  was  passing  over 
the  face,"  still  it  is  not  truth  to^suppress  or  alter  any  feature 
which  mars  the  whole,  and  in  a  full  len&fth  we  expect  to  find  the 
stooping  form  or  halting  gait  which  inoiyidualize  the  man.  To 
us  the  fault  seems  not  merely  one  of  *'  eiqaression,"  but  one  of 
ex})re8sion  ^qualifying  the  estimate,  and  biassing  the  judgment 
which  otherwise  would  be  passed.  Without  denying  the  general 
excellencies  of  William's  character,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
instrument  by  which  England  was  freed  from  the  contemptible 
tyranny  of  James  II.,  at  the  same  time  we  think  that  it  was  a 
good  move  from  the  Hague  to  London,  and  are  rather  dubious 
about  the  self-denying  virtues  of  a  man  who,  like  a  popular 
preacher,  never  had  a  call,  but  in  an  upward  direction.  From 
the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Mary,  there  can  be  little  doubt  he 
saw  how  matters  were  working,  and  that  he  looked  to  find  his 
own  advantage  in  the  dissatisfaction  winch  arose  between  James 
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and  the  people.    His  always  holding  out  thd  idea  of  his  own 
goodness  is  of  itself  an  argument  against  its  possession.    And 
though  the  English  people  were  justified  in  taxing  measures  to 
free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  a  king  who  respected  neither 
promises  or  oaths,  who  trampled  upon  their  rights  and  liberties, 
and  "who  was  withheld  more  by  fear  than  conscience  from  pro- 
ceeding to  even  greater  lengths  than  those  which  drove  him  and 
his  dynasty  from  the  throne,  yet  it  was  another  thing  between 
the  father  and  his  children.     Was  the  prince  right  in  conspiring 
against  the  authority  and  dominion  of  his  father-in-law  P    And 
though  the  foUy,  bigotry,  and  imbecility  of  the  king  would  in- 
evitably bring  their  results,  would  it  not  have  been  more  seemly 
had  the  prince,  remembering  that  the  king  was  his  father,  have 
hesitated  to  put  forth  his  hand  to  touch  the  crown  and  sceptre  of 
him  who,  whatever  he  had  deserved  at  his  nation's  hand,  at  his 
hand   had  deserved  nought  but  filial  dutyP    And  surely  no 
question  of  state  policy  can  justify  the  double  treachery  of  the 
prince  who,  though  in  league  with  many  of  the  principal  men  of 
£^ngland,  assured  the  king  that  "  he  entertained  no  hostile  inten- 
tion,"* but  who  shortly  after,  finding  the  affair  hacf  got  wind, 
was  tortured  with  anxiety  and  uncertainty,  and  piously  said  he 
had  more  need  than  ever  of  divine  guidance,  f  clearly  proving 
that  his  religion  and  morality  were  not  of  that  kind  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  getting  on  in  the  world.    We  do  not  like  the 
piety  which  shows  itself  in  correspondence,  and  fails  to  be  exem- 
plified in  the  life  and  conduct.     The  piety  which  is  not  strong 
enough  or  sincere  enough  to  overrule  ambition,  or  crush  the  pride 
of  power,  is  not  the  piety  our  consciences  approve  or  the  word  of 
God  allows. 

Whether  he  had  any  participation  in  Monmouth's  rebellion 
we  cannot  say ;  but  Monmouth  was  his  friend.    Had  the  rebel- 
lion been  successful,  we  might  have  heard  another  tale  ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  crown  of  England  was  a  prize  upon  which 
his  eye,  and  heart,  and  hopes  were  fixed ;  he  needed  only  the 
word,  the  will  was  good  enough  ;  and  when  the  ever  memorable 
invitation  came, — of  which  he  had  had  due  previous  notice  by 
some  of  his  titled  spies,  and  for  which  he  had  already  paid  pretty 
considerably, — signed  only  by  seven  men,  of  neither  great  heart 
nor    lofty    patriotism,  and   whose  cold,   hesitating,  irresolute 
address  would  have  made  any  one  cautious  how  he  trusted  him- 
self to  their  courage  or  consistency  (but  the  prize  would  pay  all 
risk,  the  prince  was  pleased  to  consider  it  as  the  voice  of  the 
people),  he  dared  not  refuse,  and  after  one  or  two  abortive 
attempts,  he  landed  in  the  kingdom,  and  advanced  upon  the 

*  MS.  mem.  of  King  James,  quoted  in  his  life,  tM  supra, 
t  *'<rai  plus  que  jamais  besoin  de  la  direction  divine;  nMtant  pas  assez 
^clair^  quel  parti  prendre."— GmV.  ///.  au  Comte  de  Portland,  29  Aout,  1668. 
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capital  of  his  fatlier-iii«law,  and  tlie  king  was  compelled  to  send 
suppliant  ambassadors  to  stay  his  nearer  approach;  and  his 
answer  to  the  king's  commissioners  may  be  cited  as  an  infltance 
of  his  filial  respect.  He  modestly  demands,  **  that  if  his  Majesty 
shall  please  to  be  at  London  during  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
that  we  may  be  there  also,  with  an  equal  number  of  our  guards; 
or  if  his  Majesty  shall  please  to  be  in  any  place  from  London,  at 
whatever  distance  he  thinks  fit,  that  we  may  be  at  a  place  of  the 
same  distance,  and  that  the  respective  armies  do  remove  from 
London  thirty  miles,  and  that  no  more  foreign  forces  be 
brought  into  the  kingdom;"  and  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
the  precious  document  concludes  thus  : — "  That  some  sufficient 
part  of  the  public  revenue  be  assigned  us  for  the  maintaining  of 
our  forces,  until  the  meeting  of  a  &ee  parliament."  And  this  is 
the  language  of  a  son  to  his  father !  Say  rather,  the  language  of 
an  unscrupulous  invader,  one  who  felt  that  might  was  the  test 
of  right. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  period  of  William's  history  as  ex- 
hibiting the  morale  of  the  man,  and  showing,  however  great  and 
good  he  might  have  been,  that  we  are  indebted  more  to  the  over- 
ruling hand  of  that  Providence  he  so  often  pretended  to  invoke, 
than  from  his  exemption  from  the  foibles  and  frailties  of  human 
nature,  for  his  moderate  use  of  the  power  he  had  thus  usurped ;  and 
to  prove  that  Macaulay,  in  his  anxiety  to  make  a  perfect  picture, 
has  forgotten  that  the  picture  was  a  portrait  intended  for  pos- 
terity, and  that  to  be  perfect,  it  should  be  true  to  the  original. 

B.  S.  speaks  of  Shrewsbury  the  contemptible — yet  his  was  the 
first  and  principal  signature  to  the  invitation  which  formed  the 
warrant  for  William's  usurpation :  of  the  revengeful  Stair — ^yet 
William  did  not  scruple  to  use  his  revenge  as  the  instrument  of 
his  own  purpose ;  and  though  Macaulay  says  William  was  in  all 
probability  ignorant  of  the  crimes  which  cast  a  dark  shade  over 
his  glory,*  the  reader  can  judge  of  the  amount  of  his  ignorance, 
from  the  fact,  that  these  crimes  were  perpetrated  under  cover  of 
an  order  signed  by  the  prince ; — ^if  Burnet  is  to  be  trusted,  signed 
without  reading.  And  lest  Burnet  should  not  be  trusted, 
Macaulay  proceeds  to  show  its  probabihty  by  analogy.  He 
says : — "  Whoever  has  seen  anything  of  public  business,  knows 
that  princes  and  ministers  daily  sign,  and  must  sign,  documents 
which  they  have  never  read."*  After  this,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  any  mishap  in  public  affairs,  if  this  is  the  way  they 
are  managed ;  and  as  such  was  the  practice  in  former  times  as 
well  as  present,  we  rather  wonder  that  Charles's  signature  was 
not  obtained  to  his  own  death  warrant,  to  make  the  deed  more 
legal.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  we  think,  if  William  could 
sign  such  an  order  without  eitherreading  it  or  having  some  know- 

*  Macaulay,  vol.  iv.,  p^  217.  f  ^*^'»  P-  2C6. 
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ledge  of  its  contents,  he  was  quite  unworthy  of  the  post  he  occu- 
pied, and  the  blood  shed  is  fairly  to  be  charged  to  him.  His 
nand  gave  the  stamp  and  force  of  authority  to  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  of  no  avail. 

Taking  the  question  as  given  by  B.  S.,  page  116,  we  answer, 
Macaulay's  estimate  is  unworthy  of  credit.  He  takes  note  of 
faults  and  failings  only  to  cover  and  conceal,  to  gloss  over,  account 
for,  or  explain  away,  not  to  bring  to  light.  There  is  nought  in 
the  foreground  but  graciousness  and  kingly  majesty,  and  nobility 
of  heart ;  and  to  serve  the  painter's  purpose,  ne  gladly  hearkens 
to  gossip  and  chit-chat  from  all  quarters,  and  from  all  sorts  of 
characters. 

Burnet,  the  most  notorious  of  parasites,  whose  wit  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  tell  him  what  to  say,  and  where  to  stop,  is 
used  with  great  skill,  quoted  from  where  it  tells /or,  and  left  as 
worthless  where  it  tells  against,  the  prince ;  and  anything  the 
painter  must  put  in  is  given  with  such  a  dexterous  turn,  the 
beholder  can  scarce  see  (perhaps  on  account,  as  B.  S.  pleasantly 
remarks,  "  of  owl-like  mental  vision  ")  whether  it  is  a  virtue  or  a 
vice,  or,  if  there  can  be  no  mistake,  whether  it  properly  belongs  to 
the  portrait ;  and  all  authorities,  where  they  do  not  praise  the 
prince,  are  quietly  ignored ;  and  facts,  such  as  the  well  known  des- 
potic manner  in  which  he  used  the  marital  rights  towards  Mary,  so 
that  Mackintosh  says,  "  she  not  only  had  no  will  of  her  own,  but 
did  not  dare  to  murmur  when  she  was  outraged,"*  are  warped 
and  turned,  until  the  original  cannot  be  recognized  in  the  so- 
called  counterpart.    We  are  not  contending  ag[ainBt  William's 
claims,  but  against  Macaulay's  florid  and  partial  treatment  of 
them ;  and  we  think  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
portrait,  however  good  as  to  colouring  and  eflTect,  is  anything 
but  a  correct  likeness.    But  why  need  we  say  anythmg  in 
answer  to  B.  S.,  when  he  himself  allows,  ''  Macaulay  must  ex- 
aggerate ;  heap  up  more  words  of  ornament  than  are  consistent 
with  the  bare  simphcity  of  truth  "Pf    Here  for  the  present  we 
leave  the  question  to  our  coadjutors.  B.  J. 

*  Mackintoflb,  p.  369,  quarto  edition,  Longmans.  f  B.  C,  Sept.,  p.  116. 

PuMisHMENT  OF  Siv. — Punishment  has  in  it  the  notion  of  a 
remedy,  and  has  the  place  of  a  mean  not  of  an  end.  Now,  as  no 
niore  of  a  mean  is  to  be  designed  than  what  is  necessary  to  the 
end,  and  a  mean  is  considerable  only  as  it  has  a  relation  to  the 
end ;  therefore,  if  the  sinner  repents,  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  punishment,  for  the  end  is  obtained  without  it ;  and  there  is 
i^othing  in  punishment  (save  as  a  mean)  in  which  goodness  can 
take  content. — Whickcote. 

I0NOBA.KCE'. — It  is  as  great  a  point  of  wisdom  to  hide  igno<« 
ranee,  as  to  disoover  knowledge. 
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IS  EDUCATION  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE? 

AFFIBHATITE  ASTICLE. III. 

That  **  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral "  edncation  is  a  doty 
which  is  owed  to  children,  few,  we  think,  will  be  inclined  to 
deny ;  each  side  asserts  it.  The  question  at  issue  is,  by  whom 
ought  this  duty  to  be  performed P — ^by  the  parent,  or  the  State? 
**  L'Ouvrier"  answers,  by  the  parent ;  we  answer,  by  the  parent. 
"  L'Ouvrier"  says,  "  In  proving  this  answer  to  be  true,  we  must 
necessarily  prove  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State ;  for  two 
contraries  cannot  be  both  true ;  to  prove  one  contrary  is  the  dis- 
proof of  the  other."     Upon  this  rock  his  argument  founders. 

Suppose  the  parent  to  be  an  ignorant,  illiterate,  perfectly  un- 
educated man ;  suppose  bim  to  be  irreligious,  immoral,  criminal, 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  suppose  him  to  be  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  vice  and  crime ;  suppose  nim  to  forget,  nay,  to  be  un- 
acquainted with,  the  duty  which  nature  has  imposed  upon  him; 
suppose,  in  short,  that  he  fail  to  educate  his  offspring,  is  the 
duty  to  remain  unperformed  P    Is  the  poor  neglected  child  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  into  manhood  with  no  other  education  than 
that  which  he  has  received  from  the  habits  of  his  unnatural  and 
brutish  parent?  ignorant  of  the* distinction  between  right  and 
wrong;   ignorant  of  virtue,  of  morality,  of  religion,  of  God? 
unacquainted  alike  with  the  duty  he  owes  society,  and  that  which 
society  owes  him  P  possessing  only,  as  he  compares  his  lot  of 
squalid  misery  with  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  the  refinement  of  his 
aristocratic  neighbour,  a  vague  sense  of  injury  and  wrong,  and* 
desire,  a  craving  for  revenge  P    But,  oh  I  how  well  acquainted 
with  vice  and  crime !  what  an  adept  in  theft,  in  lying,  swearing, 
drunkenness !     How  familiar  with  dirt  and  rags,  with  hunger 
and  thirst,  with  the  pitiless  storm  and  the  biting  cold,  with  the 
taunt,  the  defiance,  the  blow,  the  prison,  the  hulks,  and,  al&s! 
but  too  often,  the  gallows !  lis  this  to  be  the  fate  of  the  child  of 
the  parent  who,  from  the  want  either  of  the  will  or  the  means, 
fails  to  educate  him  P     Is  the  duty  to  remain  unfulfilled  alto- 
gether P    Is  the  State  to  stay  its  saving  hand  from  a  false  regard 
to  the  "rights  of  parents,"  forgetting  the  while  the  wrongs  of  the 
child,  and  of  Society  P    We  trow  not.    Education  is  the  right  of 
the  child :  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  in  the  first  place  to  give  it 
that  right ;  but  when  the  parent  fails  to  do  this,  then  must  the 
State  step  in  and  perform  it  for  him.     In  proving,  then,  that  the 
parent  "  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  rising  race,"  does 
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not  "neoessaiilj  prove  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State.*' 
Jndeed !  we  aie  not  going  beyond  what  tmth  warrants,  when  we 
say  that  he  has  entira^  avoided  the  real  question  under  debate. 
JELe  admits  the  necessity — the  duty— of  educating  the  rising 
generation,  but  contends  that  it  is  the  parent's  ri^ki  to  perform 
it  ;  forgetting  and  ignoring  ihe  fact  that  the  parent  too  often 
neglects  this  right  and  this  duty.  He  argues  as  though  these 
i^rere  universaUy  acted  upon.  "By  instinct  and  love,"  he 
yvrites,  '*  the  parent  is  impelled  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
phynoal  advuicement  of  his  child."  •  *  *  «<  These  instincts 
and  Hum  love  are  shown  to  be  a  neeetsmy  part  q^  the  parental 
natmre."  Is,  then,  the  degraded  condition  of  vast  masses  of  our 
population,  so  vividly  pourtrayed  by  "  Taliesin,"  a  mytiiP  Is  it 
iasae  to  suppose  that  in  the  back  slums  of  our  large  towns  there 
are  "  hotbeos  of  pestilence  snd  immorality,"  "  threatening  foci  of 
disease  and  vieer  "  Is  it  false  to  suppose  that  there  aze  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  sunk  in  complete  moral  and  religious  dark- 
ness P  Is  it  false  to  imagine  that  our  agricultural  districts  produce 
thousands  lost  in  complete  intellectual  deadnessP  Are  our 
census  andprison  statistics,  the  reports  of  the  City  Mission,  the 
Board  of  Health,  &c.,  all  false  P  Or,  may  it  be,  that  these  are  all 
too  true,  and  that  the  "  instlbct  and  love  "-^"  the  necessary  part 
of  the  parental  nature" — does  sometimes  fail  to  ** impel"  the 
parent  to  educate  his  ditld  P  May  it  be  that  the  parental  in- 
stinct is  sometimes  lost  and  drowned  in  the  gin-bottle  and  the 
beer-BOt,  and  that  the  parental  love  exhibits  itself  in  a  bestial 
selfisnness,  a  savage  ferocity,  to  be  found  nowhere  throughout 
the  universe,  but  in  degraded  manhood  P 

"  Instinct,  affection,  maturity,  and  pride  of  offspring,  all  tend," 
says  IJ'Ouvrier,  "  to  identify  the  honour  and  amour  propre  of  the 
parent  with  the  well-being  of  the  child  in  the  estimation  of  those 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded  in  his  passage  through  life."  Affec- 
tion! pride  of  offspring  I  honour!  amour  propre!  these. ia  tiie 
breasts  of  the  burglars,  the  thieves,  the  bullies,  the  prostitutes, 
the  drunkards  of  our  cities !  These  are  myths,  if  you  wHl. 
"  Pride  and  love  of  of&pnng  I " — Yes ;  such  pride  and  such  love  as 
will  cause  the  parent,  if  he  know  his  own  child,  to  make  him  the 
most  skilful  of  pickpockets,  the  most  adept  of  thieves,  the 
hardest  of  drinkers,  the  most  foul-mouthed  of  swearers.  I^us 
will  the  par^it  identify  his  own  honour  and  amour  propre  with 
t^e  foelCbeina  of  the  child.  I%us  may  he  receive  applause  from 
''  those  by  wnom  he  is  surrounded,  in  his  passage  through  this 
life." 

I^otsuch,  however,  is  the  education  which  L'Ouvrier  says  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  parent  to  give  his  child.  But  whilst  this  is  all  that 
many  of  the  rismg  race  receive,  others,  and  this  more  particularly 
in  rm*al  districts,  are  left  to  pick  up  such  scrapsof  education  as  they 
can  extract  from  the  lanes,  the  fidds,  and  the  woods ;  such  as  the 
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intellectoal  oocupfttiQn  of  fiightening  rooks,  tending  and  dnvrng 
cattle,  will  afford.    Others,  again,in  the  manu&cturing  and  mining 
districts  are  at  tender  age  sent  into  the  workshop  and  the  mine- 
pit,  and  employed  at  some  mechanical,  monotonous,  body-and- 
Bonl-destroymg  labour,  and  receiTC  there  such  notions  of  moialitr 
and  reliffion  as  their  elder  associates  impart  to  them,    Tkese 
elasses,  uianks  to  the  efforts  of  philanthropists,  are  all  vastly  leu 
numerous  than  they  were  wont  to  be.    But  still  much  remains  to 
be  done ;  and  the  leal  (question  at  issue  is,  Whether  the  education 
of  these  poor  children  is  to  be  left  to  their  parents  and  the  ineffi- 
cacious efforts  of  the  Toluntary  system,  wnen  it  is  such  as  we 
have  described,  or  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  sten  in 
and  rescue  them  from  their  dangerous  condition,  by  taking  their 
education  into  its  own  hands? — ^whether,   in  fact,    the  State 
ouffhtto  |>erform  that  duty  which  the  parent  neglects,  and  whidi 
▼oluntaryism  fails  to  accomplish  P    This  question  "  Xj'Ouvrier" 
has  careniUy  avoided.    Our  answer  is  an  unhesitating  affirma- 
tive.   1st,  fiecause  education  is  a  right  belonging  to  every  child; 
and  2ndly,  Because  society  suffers  mm  its  absence. 

Ist,  Eoucation  is  a  right  belonsin^  to  every  child. 

This  is  a  proposition  few  we  triiiuc  will  lie  inclined  to  deny. 
It  is  a  result  of^the  very  nature  of  ciVil  society.  The  foundation 
of  this  is  an  implied  contract  between  the  individual  and  the 
commimitf ,  namely,  "  that  the  community  should  ^arantee  to 
each  individual  member  the  enjo3nnent  of  certain  liberties  and 
advantages,  or  (as  thejr  are  generaUy  termed)  riff  his,  and  that  (in 
return  for  this  protection)  each  inmvidual  should  submit  to  the 
laws  of  the  community ;  without  which  submission  of  all  it " 
[is]  '*  impossible  that  protection  could  be  certainly  extended  to 
any."  * 

Each  individual  has  then  to  perform  certain  duties  towards  the 
community.  But  how  can  he  do  this,  without  having  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  these  duties  P  and  what  is  the  obtainment  of  this 
knowledge  but  education  P  The  State,  for  the  protection  of 
socieW,  is  bound  to  demand  the  submission  of  all  to  its  laws,  is 
bound  to  compel  the  performance  of  the  implied  contract.  With 
what  justice  can  the  State  inflict  punishment  upon  the  nonper- 
formance of  the  contract,  in  cases  where  the  individual  has  no 
means  of  learning  his  duties — where  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  ^e 
covenant  which  me  State  pronounces  him  to  have  entered  into? 
Nay !  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  he  who  receives  no 
education  to  enable  him  to  understand  his  duties,  and  to  have 
some  comprehension  of  the  foundation  of  society,  cannot  justly 
be  considered  a  party  to  the  contract.  He  is  without  the  pale  of, 
an  outcast,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  from  society ;  an  outcast 
in  religion,  in  morals,  in  manners,  in  learning.      Indebted  to  its 

*  Stephen's  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  29. 
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laws  for  no  good,  he  is  subject  to  its  laws  for  no  eyil.    This 
wonld  be  but  common  justice. 

To  a&j  it  is  the  du^  of  the  parent  to  educate  his  child,  is  a 
yirtual  admission  of  the  right  of  the  child  to  education.  "  In 
these  divisions  of  rights"  says  Stephen  in  his  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  [viz.,  personal  rights,  rights  of  property,  rights  in 
private  relations,  ana  public  rights],  '*  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we 
every  where  mean  to  include  the  converse  or  reciprocal  considera- 
tion of  duties.  For  what  is  due  to  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  is 
necessarilv  due  j^o«»  another,  et  vice  versd.  The  withholding  of 
what  is  due  to  one  man  is  the  violation  of  a  right,  which  con- 
stitutes the  correlative  idea  of  a  wrong.  Therefore,  the  absence 
of  education  is  a  wrong."  "  Thus  law  is  only  auxiliary  to  duty ; 
its  final  purp6se  is  the  prevention  of  wrong."  The  absence  of 
education  being  a  wrong,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  teaching 
is  "within  the  province  of  the  State,"  and  canheoome  the  subject 
of  legislation ;  and  as  the  parent's  neglect  of  the  education  of  his 
child  can  **  be  construed  mto  such  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
nature  as  disturbs  their  exercise  by  others,  such  neglect "  can 
"  become  a  fit  subject  for  law,"  and  "  for  the  interference  of  the 
legislature"  (Vide  L'Ouvrier's  Article,  p.  19). 

"  The  parent's  neglect  is  the  exercise  of  a  natural  right."  We 
assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  child  has  a  natural  right  to  edu- 
cation. Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  every 
man  should  receive  education  P  The  Creator  has  implanted  in 
the  heart  of  every  child  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  in  the  breast  of 
every  natural  parent  a  feeling  of  pleasure  in  satisfying  such 
spirit.  Kay  I  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  teach  us  that  it  is 
natural  for  the  parent  to  impart  and  the  child  to  receive  educa- 
tion. In  assertmg  the  natural,  the  divine  right  of  the  child  to 
education,  we  are  again  assertmg  its  legal  right;  for,  "upon 
these  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  revelation, 
depend  all  human  laws"  (Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  1,  p.  41). 

2ndly,  Society  suffers  from  the  absence  of  education. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  legislate  for  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  community.  If,  therefore,  society  sufiers  from 
the  absence  of  education,  it  necessarily  devolves  on  the  State  to 
supply  the  want.  That  ignorance  is  productive  of  vice  and 
crime,  is  a  well  established  fact.  We  have  already  referred  any 
scruples  on  this  point  to  those  sources  whence  its  truth  may  be 
shown.  Need  we  prove  that  society  suffers  from  the  prevalence 
of  vice  and  crime  P  It  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  its  presence  keeps  alive  suspicion  and  distrust ;  that  it 
endangers  the  safety  of  our  property,  our  limbs,  and  our  lives  ; 
that  it  causes  the  imposition  of  heavy  rates  and  taxes  for  its  pre- 
vention and  punishment ;  that  it  gives  a  shock  to  our  feelmgs 
by  its  revoltiag  exhibitions  ;  and,  generally,  it  exercises  a  bane- 
ful and  demoralising  influence  upon  society. 

n2 
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From  the  tmih  of  the  above  two  propodtions  Msults  a  tiuzd^ 
viz.,  that  education  is  the  duty  of  the  State. 

If  edueatkm  be  a  light  beloneing  to  er^j  child,  and  if  1^ 
education  of  erery  chikl  be  a  ri^t  belonging  to  society,  because 
it  stiffen  from  its  absence,  tiie  State,  "  that  system  of  d^gated 
agencke  by  whidi  the  obligatioBs  of  sodety  to  the  indi?idiial  sxe 
fmfilled,*'  ought  to  take  care  that  edneation  is  received  by  ev^ 
member  of  the  community.    The  question  now  anses.  How  is 
this  to  be  done  P     Theoretically,  there  are  two  means, — Ist,  br 
making  the  parent,  who  neglects  the  education  of  his  dBMf 
amenaUe  to  punishment ;  2Mly,  by  undertaking  the  education 
of  such  diild  itself.    Practically,  tlie  latter  will  be  fou&d  to  be 
the  onl^  efficaeions  means.    Where  would  be  the  use  of  imposing 
fine  or  imprisonment  upon  the  inhabitants  oi  the  back  slums  and 
alleys  of  our  cities,  whose  wkole  lives  are  passed  in  the  evasioa 
and  fraction  of  the  law  P    It  could  not  reach  them.    And  yet  it 
is  into  these  haunts  of  vice,  these  sinks  of  iniquity  and  crime, 
that  it  is  most  important  that  the  refining^  influenoes  of  educa- 
tion, the  m(»alixing  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion,  should  be 
carried.    These  are  the  places  where  crime  can  be  met  &oe  to 
face,  and,  consequently,  these  are  the  Traces  in  which  it  can  be 
most  effectually  grappled  with.    Into  tnese  places,  then,  should 
the  law  send  her  cheers,  not  for  tbe  vain  purpose  of  carrying 
punishment  to  the  offending  parent,  but  for  the  more  legitimate, 
the  more  humane,  the  more  peptic,  and  the  more  fruitful  purpose 
of  rescuing  the  young  from  their  hellward  course,  and  Td<u*ii>g 
within  their  readb  that  which  should  liable  them  to  oeeome 
respectable  members  of  society — ^that  which  should  lead  to  their 
weu-bein|^  here,  and  their  salvation  hereafter.    Prepare  the  feast 
of  education — invite  the  guests.     But  if  those  which  are  bidden 
come  not,  then  send  out  servants  "into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  the  Lord's  house  may 
befuU." 

Here  it  is  that  the  v(duntary  x»inci|>le  iaOs.  It  cannot  reach 
the  "  foci "  of  the  evil.  It  is  armed  with  no  powers  to  lay  hold 
of  the  diildren  of  the  selfish  paraat,  who  wefers  sending  them 
into  the  manufactory  or  the  mine,  imther  than  into  the  school* 
room.  It  has  no  authority  to  enter  the  back  courts  and  lane»— 
the  ceUars  and  garrets  of  our  Londons  and  Glasgows,  our  liver- 
pools  and  Manchesters,  and  cany  off  their  youthful  inhabitants 
and  occupants  to  the  purer  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom.  It 
may  succeed  better,  and,  thai^  God !  k€u  succeeded  to  a  very 
large  extent,  in  our  small  towns  and  villages.  In  these  the  poor 
man, -for  the  most  part,  obtains  his  hvelihood  in  some  legitimato 
and  honest  way,  and  is  dependent  upon  his  wealthy  nei^bour 
for  it.  To  such  the  parish  priest,  the  philanthropist^  and  the 
minister  of  religion,  can  speak  with  some  authority  and  some 
chance  of  success,  concerning  the  necessity  ci  the  education  of 
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Ids  diild;  but  in  our  large  towns  it  is  otherwise.  There  the 
machinery  of  the  law  is  that  which  can  alone  work  soocessfalLy. 

Not  only,  however,  does  the  rohmtary  system  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  work  set  before  it,  but  we  object  to  its  principle.  We 
have  shown  tiiat  education  is  the  ri^t  of  erery  child.  Not  to 
charity,  then,  should  the  child  be  indebted  for  the  right.  It 
claims  education  as  an  act  of  justice,  not  be^s  for  it  as  an  act  of 
charity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  justice  is  done, 
that  tne  right  is  obtained. 

We  hare  more  i^an  once  quoted  Blaokstone's  CommentarieB 
as  an  authority.  L'Ourrier  has  had  the  temerity  to  do  the  same 
in  support  of  his  views  of  the  duty  of  the  parent  (in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  State)  to  educate  his  child. '  As  we  cannot  allow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  that  great  man  was  an  opponent  of  State 
education,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the 
words  immediately  foUowmg  the  passage  quoted  by  L'Ouvrier, 
on  p.  22  of  B.  C. ;  they  are  these,  "  Yet  the  municipal  laws  of 
most  countries  seem  to  be  defective  in  this  point,  by  not  con- 
straining the  parent  to  bestow  a  proper  education  upon  his  chil- 
dren." i^e  trust  L'Ouvrier  will  have  the  grace  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  disingenuous  use  he  has  made  of  the  great  lawyer's 
same. 

Let  us  not,  however,  in  the  views  we  have  expressed,  be  mis- 
understood. In  advocating  the  duty  of  education  bv  the  State, 
we  have  no  desire  to  be  classed  amongst  those  ''  Groins  and  Van- 
dals" spoken  of  with  such  supreme  contempt  by  "  L'Ouvrier." 
We  contend  quite  as  earnestly  as  he  can  do  for  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  parents.  Under  a  proper  system  of  State  edu- 
cation, the  parent  should  of  course  retam  the  right  of  educatin  g 
his  child  himself,  or  delegating  it  to  any  particular  individual ; 
—nay !  he  should  be  encouraged  to  ao  so.  But,  where  he 
refuses  or  neglects  to  do  this,  then  we  contend  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  step  in  and  to  do  it  for  him.  The  principle  upon 
which  we  found  our  notion  is  this : — The  diild  has  no  natural 
parent  to  give  it  its  rights ;  the  State  must  become-— it  is  its 
duty  to  become — such  parent.  In  the  case  of  those  poor  chil" 
dren  who  have  the  misfortune  to  spring  from  the  loins  of  parents 
in  whom  the  parental  instinct  is  entirely  lost  and  sunk  in  vice 
and  dejgradation,  and  who  perform  none  of  the  duties  of  parents, 
we  b^eve  that  it  is  the  le^timate  place,  the  bounden  auty,  of 
the  State,  to  take  the  whole  of  them  upon  itself—to  feed,  to 
clothe,  to  lodge,  to  educate,  and  to  put  in  the  way  of  employ- 
ment, these  poor  destitutes.  Oh !  if  by  the  side  oi  prisons  and 
penitentiaries— those  gloomy  palaces  for  punishment,  the  dark 
abodes  of  vice  and  crime — we  could  but  see  national  homes  and 
national  schoolrooms  for  the  nation's  poor,  benighted  children, 
tiien  would  the  day  surely  come  when  some,  at  least,  of  the 
former  might  be  safely  rased  to  the  ground,  and  England 
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would  find  an  escape  from  her  great  curse— the  prevaleiice  of 
crime — ^and  would  oe  reUered  from  her  great  difficulty — what  to 
do  with  her  criminals.  In  the  hands  of  the  potter,  the  soft  day 
may  be  moulded  into  any  shape  ;  but  the  form  of  the  china  yase 
is  ^ed  for  aye,  until  it  is  dashed  into  ruins  on  the  ground.  The 
direction  of  the  sad|ing  may  be  guided ;  but  the  <ud  tree  yields 
only  to  the  axe.  When  will  England  learn  that  it  is  better  to 
prevent  crime  than  ^punish  it ! 

Thus  much  in  fayour  of  a  State  education.  We  should  haye 
much  liked  to  say  somewhat  with  regard  to  the  ncUvre  of  this 
education,  but  space  forbids  us.  We  will  simply  remark,  in  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  no  education  which  did  not 
embrace  all  the  three  tiranches  mentioned  by  '*  Taliesin,"  yiz., 
mechanical,  moral,  and  religious,  would  be  effectual  and  satis- 
factory. Philalbthbs. 

NEGATiyB  iLBTXGLB.-^III. 

"All  coDstraint, 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 
Is  evil,  hurts  the  faculties^  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science,  Uinds 
The  eyesight  of  discovery,  and  begets, 
In  those  that  snfier  it,  a  sordid  mind- 
Bestial — a  meagre  intellect." — Cowper* 

^  Thought  [that  of  slavery]  villainous,  absurd,  detestable, 
Unworthy  to  be  harboured  in  a  fiend  I 
And  only  over-reached  in  wichedneas 
By  that — birthf  toOf  qfearthfy  Uberty — 
Which  aimed  to  make  a  reasonable  man 
By  LEGISLATION  THINK,  and  by  the  sword 
Bdieve,'*—Polloh, 

"  It  will  be  found  an  unjust  and  unwise  jealousy,  to  deprive  a  man  of  his 
natural  liberty,  upon  the  supposition  that  he  may  abuse  it." — CromwdL 

Thb  time  was,  and  not  long  since,  when  it  was  a  matter 
of  controyersy  whether  the  education  of  the  nation — ^the  mass 
of  the  people — ^was  desirable,  nay,  eyen  safe.  Some  there 
were — and  such  were  neither  few  nor  uninfluential — ^who  were 
yehement  in  their  denunciations  of  popular  education,  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  structure  of  society;  and  as  the  public  mind 
gradually  and  surely,  in  spite  of  their  earnest  opposition, 
began  to  drink  of  the  stream  of  knowledge,  they  were  loud 
in  their  imprecations  on  the  folly  and  impieiy,  as  they  con- 
sidered, of  the  age  then  dawning.  Their  prejudices  and  de- 
termined opposition  proyed,  for  a  time,  a  powemd  hindrance  to 
the  spread  of  instruction ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  time ;  truth  oyer 
will  preyail,  and  it  did  then ;  the  swelling  torrent  of  enlighten- 
ment swept  on,  burst  the  barriers  which  their  narrow-mindedness 
had  prescribed,  and  rushed  past  them  as  they  dung  to  the  banks 
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-with.  tLe  earnestness  of  despair,  washing  away  their  false  opinions, 
which,  had  so  long  obscorea  the  stream.    The  few  of  them  that 
have  snrviTed  their  mistaken  notions  bewail  the  state  things  are 
coining  to,  and,  with  grief  at  the  world's  neglect  of  their  counsel, 
predict  the  speedy  ruin  of  society,  and  the  end  of  all  order,  if 
not  the  world  itself.     Such  persons  are  now,  happily,  nearly 
extinct,  and  the  few  remaining  exert  no  influence  on  mankind ; 
'*  they  lurk  only  in  the  deserted  and  decaying  comers  of  society 
— ^as  patches  of  snow,  fantastic  as  tenacious,  may  sometimes  be 
seen  clinging  to  crumbling  walls,  or  hiding  in  a  mil-side  cranny, 
long  after  the  fields  hare  become  green,  and  the  streams  free  and 
sparkling."    Light  now  springs  up  in  the  place  of  darkness ;  the 
benefits  of  knowledge  are  appreciated,  instead  of  their  existence 
being  doubted.    Man  now  sees  the  result  of  education,  the  ad- 
vantages of  knowledge,  and  no  longer  questions  the  right  of  all 
to  instruction.    The  necessity  of  educating  man,  in  order  to 
raise  him  from  that  degradation,  that  equality  with  the  brute 
creation  which,  alas !  abounds  around  us  to  such  an  extent,  is 
now  nnhesitatiuffly  admitted.    The  erils  of  iterance  are  now 
seen  in  their  reu  character,  their  fearful  mahgnity.    The  right 
of  man,  whatever  his  station  in  society,  to  cultivate  that  intellect, 
and  develop  those  mental  powers  wmch  are  entrusted  to  him  for 
improvement  by  an  impartial  Benefactor,  is  now  conceded  by  all 
parties  without  demur. 

But  though  man's  liberty  of  thought  and  mental  action  is  not 
now  questioned,  and  though  the  advantages  of  the  exercise  and 
development  of  his  intellect  are  clearly  seen,  yet  there  still  re- 
mains  among  us  a  very  extensive  j)ortion  of  our  population 
enchained  in  the  slavish  fetters  of  ignorance.    That  thus  ig- 
norance still  holds  a  powerful  sway  over  numerous  and  wHling 
votaries — ^slaves,  without  being  aware  that  they  are  such — is  a 
&ct  .undeniable.     Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  our  duty,  who 
have  experienced  the  benefits  of  education,  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  its  absence  from  so  many  members  of  the  community, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  remove  those  causes,  and  extend,  by  ail 
lawful  means,  the  field  of  information.    To  accomplish  this,  even 
to  a  limited  extent,  it  is  evident  that  great  effort,  and  persevering, 
unflinching  energy  is  required.    The  task  is  an  Herculean  one. 
Arrayed  in  opposition  against  us  are  those  for  whose  children's 
welfare  we  exert  ourselves ;  some  whose  limited  means  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  that  education  for  their  offspring  which 
they  otherwise  might ;  others,  who  know  not  what  education  is, 
are  totally  devoid  of  knowledge  themselves,  and  conceive  not  of 
its  existence  i^  others ;  and  those  who  consider  learning  a  waste 
of  time  and  money,  having  done  without  it  themselves,  think 
that  their  children  need  it  not,  or  else  are  totally  indifferent  on 
the  subject,  unmindftd  of  parental  responsibilities.     Seeing  that 
BQch  obsta^ales  to  the  progress  of  enlightenment  present  them- 
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selres,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  warer  in  disdiarging 
these  daties  to  mankind,  and  that  others  give  np  all  exi^tkm, 
excusing  themselres  on  the  groond  of  impossibility  of  snocess? 
Yet  still  numbers  there  are  who,  appalled  and  duconra^ed  at 
the  diffienlfeies  in  the  way,  cannot  shiBJce  off  the  sense  of  duty. 
The  elaims  of  the  ignorant  on  them  for  instruction  cannot  be 
denied.  They  see  their  responsibilities,  bat  also  the  difScnlties 
to  be  oTereome;  and  between  the  two  are  almost  driven  to 
despair;  when,  lo!  a  light  appears,  a  way  by  which  those 
duties  may  be  taken  from  their  snoulders,  ana  ignorance,  at  the 
same  time,  be  dispelled.  LegislatiTC  education  is  the  grand  idea 
which  has  dawned  upon  th^  thus  rebered  minds.  And  what 
would  seem  more  reasonable,  at  first  thought,  than  that  the 
gOTcming  power,  to  whom  all  members  of  the  State  owe  al« 
fegianoe,  should  have,  as  one  of  its  chief  concerns,  and  eweaa.  as  a 
duty,  the  education  of  those  members,  thus  rendering  them  fit 
subjects,  and,  as  Buch,  better  calculated  to  discharge  th^  duties 
to  themselyes  and  the  State?  This  certainly  appears  a  most 
proper  subject  of  legislation ;  for  has  not  GoYemment  a  right 
to  mrect  its  efforts  i^ainst  ignorance,  the  cause  of  so  much  e^? 
This  seemingly  so  p&usible  scheme  is  caught  at  with  avidity  by 
those  who  are  fully  conscious  of  their  duty  to  the  youth  amcMir 
them,  but  have  not  the  courage  to  breast  all  the  dansers  and 
difficulties  which  the  discharge  of  that  duty  entails.  Kow  that 
these  duties  may  be  diseha^ed  for  them  by  the  State,  thus 
relieving  them  of  their  respcmsibility,  as  they  imagine,  what 
wonder  that  they  rally  round  this  idea,  determined  to  give  it 
their  utmost  support  ?  They  imagine  that  they  now  possess  the 
ehann  by  whicn  ignorance  will  he  dispeUed,  and  at  which  &e 
claims  of  society  on  Uiem  for  education  will  vanish ;  and,  antici- 
pating the  benefits  which  they  think  will  undoubtedly  follow  a 
system  of  State  instruction,  stop  not  to  consid^  the  justice  or 
practicability  of  such  an  undertaking. 

"  To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 
With  both  their  ejeSj  is  easier  than  to  think." 

And  thus  while,  but  recently,  the  right  of  all  to  education  was 
denied,  it  now  becomes  a  question  of  dispute  whether  any  have 
the  right  to  remain  ignorant,  and  in  what  manner  and  by  whom 
each  is  at  liberty  to  be  educated  ?  We  by  no  means  wish  to 
insinuate  that  all  those  who  are  so  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  State  education  do  so  from  wrong  motives,  for  many 
are  actuated  by  philanthropic  desires  to  benefit  their  Mk>ws; 
yet  they  think  not  so  much  of  the  justice  of  the  way  by  vdiich 
they  intend  to  aec<Mnplish  their  object,  as  the  desirableness  of 
that  object ;  they  forget  that  good  may  be  the  lesoH  of  evil,  and 
that  the  end  does  not  always  justify  the  means. 
We  consider  that  education  is  not  tiie  duty  e£  the  State,  and 
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on  these  grounds :-— LegislatiYe  education  is  wrong  in  prindple ; 
is  unnecessary  in  the  present  state  of  society ;  is  impracticable, 
except  at  the  risk  of  greater  interests  than  those  its  object  is  to 


1.  LegislatiTe  education  is  ioron^  in  primeiple.    The  duty  of 
educating  a  child  primarily  deTolves  on  the  parent.    This  is 
indisputable.    **  He  who  decreed  that  the  species  should  spring 
conBtaniJy  firom  itsdif,  has  ordained  the  parental  authority  as 
piimary  and  invariable.*'*     '*Flarental  Ioyc,  as  distinguished 
fi-om  instmetiYe  impulse,  begins  where  that  of  the  animal  ter- 
minates.   Nature  seems  to  hare  proTided  for  its  gradual  forma- 
tion and  development,  as  a  moral  principle,  by  protracting  the 
infancy  of  man  to  a  looser  period  than  that  or  other  animals, 
and,  consequently,  exteii£ng  the  time  during  which  the  instinc- 
tiye  impulse  acts.    To  animals  the  instinct  is  valuable  merely 
for  the  preservation  of  the  species;  to  man  it  is  still  more 
Taluable^-^the  most  binding  principle  of  sociality — ^the  rational 
affectum  between  parent  and  child ;  that  is,  an  afiiection  for  which 
both  can  assign  a  cause."t    Now,  legislative  education  would 
-fiolate  the  duty,  *'  that  God  and  native  seem  with  one  voice  to 
delegate  "  to  the  parent.    But,  reply  our  opponents,  it  is  prao- 
ticaUy  impossible  tor  narents  always  to  attend  personally  to  the 
education  of  their  children.    Do  they  not  entrust  them  to  the 
eare  of  others,  who  make  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  youth 
their  peeohar  sphere  F    And,  doing  so,  could  they  not,  with 
equal  consistency,  delegate  to  Government,  the  parent  of  society, 
that  duty  which  devolves  on  them  individually,  as  parents,  but 
which  dreumstanoes  prevent  them  from  personally  discharging  P 
Such  a  reply  rests  on  two  eironeous  assumptions.     One,  that 
the  office  of  a  Tmrate  teacher  is  identical  with  that  of  a  State 
teacher ;  the  ouer,  that  the  parental  qualities  of  the  individual 
are  similar  to  those  (if  such  at  all  exist)  of  Government.    When 
a  parent  delegates  to  another  the  duty  of  educating  his  child,  he 
stul  superintends  the  instruction  given,  directs  what  is  to  be 
taoffht,  and  how ;  and,  if  the  teacher  does  not  act  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  parent,  the  child  is  removed  to  anoth^ 
instructor ;  and  thus  the  parent,  though  not  nominally,  is  vir- 
tually the  educator  of  his  child.    Now  the  case  is  completely 
altered  when  the  State  undertakes  the  education  of  the  child ; 
the  parent  has  then  no  longer  any  control  over  the  instruction 
given ;  it  may  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  that 
parental  instinct  implanted  in  him,  yet  he  cannot  help  it ;  he  is 
obliged  to  yiJBld  to  the  infallible  (F)  wisdom  of  Government,  in- 
stead of  to  nis  own  convictions.    In  reference  to  the  second  mis- 
conception, we  cannot  better  convey  our  own  opinions  than  by 

*  Dr.  B.  W.  Hamilton. 

t  Dr.  W.  Godn  Taylor's  ''  Natural  Hiaiiiiy  of  Seekltj.** 
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again  quotiBg  from  Dr.  Taylor's  raluable  work: — "  The  co&fnsioa 
between  a  family  and  State  has  been  the  source  of  nmch  evil. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  infer  a 
similitude  between  their  relations ;  and  when  once  the  first  step 
in  error  has  been  made,  the  disoorery  of  the  fallacy  becomes  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.    A  monarch  is  frequently  re- 
presented as  the  father  of  his  subjects ;  and  there  is  sufficient 
similarity  in  the  mutual  relations  to  justify  the  metaphor:  bnt 
assuredly  there  is  not  such  an  identity  in  tneir  conditions  as  to 
justify  monarchs  in  treating  their  subjects  like  children  who  had 
not  reached  the  years  of  discretion.    *    *    *    This  fallacy  of 
paternal  goyemment  has  not  been  less  mischieyons  in  its  lore 
than  in  its  cruelty  and  caprice ;  it  generates  a  mischieyous  spirit 
of  meddUng,  wmch  would  not  allow  people  to   be  happy  or 
become  prosperous  in  their  own  way.     Bounties,  protectmg 
duties,  and  monopolies,  were  deyised  with  the  best  intentions; 
regulations  were  issued,  directing  what  processes  should  be  used 
and  what  ayoided,  until  merchants  and  manufacturers  combined 
in  the  common  request,  '  Let  us  alone ! '    Nor  has  the  faUscj, 
on  the  other  hand,  failed  to  influence  subjects  and  citizens ;  they 
yery  commonly  expect  from  ministers  and  parliaments  wluut 
neither  ministers  nor  parliaments  can  bestow.^  *    *    *    If  the 
fallacy  has  occasionally  made  rulers  appear  as  injudicious  parents 
on  the  one  hand,  it  has  exhibited  the  subjects  as  pettish  cnildren 
on  the  other.    Thus  it  is  eyident  that  the  paternal  character  of 
Groyemment  is  a  fallacious  idea.   Indeed,  the  reyerse  would  seem 
to  be  the  case ;  for  the  monarch  is  dependent  on  the  people  for 
support,  and  from  them  he  receiyes  the  laws  by  which  he 
goyems."    On  what  ground,  then,  has  the  State  the  right  to 
educate  P    What  are  its  legitimate  duties  P    Are  they  not  purely 
and  solely  ciyilP    And,  consequently,  do  not  all  moral  duties 
lie  beyond  its  proyince  of  action  P    **  Breaking  a  window  is  a 
legal  offence;  but  breaking  a  heart  escapes  the  cognizance  of 
the  legislator."    If  the  Goyemment  were  to  punish  ignorance, 
then  would  it  be  bound  to  proyide  instruction.    But  ignorance 
not  being  a  crime,  it  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  legisla- 
tion to  remoye  ignorance.    But  there  are  some  who  maintain, 
that  though  ignorance  is  not  a  crime,  yet  it  is  the  cause  of 
crime,  and,  therefore,  legislatiye  measures  should  be  enacted 
against  it.    The  same,  howeyer,  might  be  said  of  poyerty,  which 
is  not  a  crime,  yet  often  the  cause  of  crime ;  but  most  certainly 
charity  is  not  one  of  the  objects  for  which  Goyemment  is  con- 
stituted.   If  subjects  haye  a  right  to  demand  of  the  legislatire 
Sower  food  for  tne  mind,  what  could  reasonably  restrict  their 
emands  to  that  onlyP    Might  they  not  consistently  demand 
food  for  the  bodyP    For  are  not  proyisions  as  necessary,  and 
their  absence  as  detrimental,  to  the  welfare  of  society  as  the 
presence  or  absence  of  instraction  P    If  we  haye  a  right  to  free 
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'ts'flbde,  or  liberty  of  the  products  of  industry,  liave  any  a  right  to 
jrestnot  our  mental  action,  to  dictate  how  and  what  we  are  to  be 
-beLVLght  P    Most  certainly  not ;  the  privilege  alone  belongs  to  the 
parent;  he  has  no  rieht  to  transfer  it.     State  education,  by 
violating  the  natural  duty  of  parents,  would  soon  render  them 
careless  about  their  parental  responsibility,  and,  consequently^ 
negligent  of  their  children's  welfare.    It  requires  no  prophetic 
po^virers  to  see  what  this  would  lead  to.    Family  relationship  is 
tlie  basis  on  which  rests  the  structure  of  society.     "  It  is  one  of 
-Qlg  clearest  results  established  by  experience,  that  the  parental 
and  filial  relations  are  the  most  powerful  of  the  conseryatire 
l>oiids  that  hold  together  the  moral  condition  of  society."    ^d 
can  those  natural  ties  be  violated,  without  material  detriment  to 
civilized  society  P   By  neglecting  individual  moral  responsibilities, 
we  should  speedily  relapse  into  a  state  of  barbarism.    Can  that 
svstem  be  a  just  one,  which  would  seek  to  wrest  from  a  parent 
the  ability  to  discharge  those  duties  only  capable  of  a  right  dis- 
charge by  the  parent?    Can  that  principle  be  a  right  one  which 
would  thus  tend  to  paralyze  those  most  sacred  instincts  which 
prompt  the  parent  to  the  special  care  of  his  offspring  P 

The  principle  of  legislatmg  on  matters,  which  have  to  do  with 
the  action  of  the  mind,  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  liberiy. 
Xiiberty  of  trade  is  "  not  merely  the  economical,  material  right 
of  buymg  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market.    It 
is  that,  and  something  higher.    It  is  the  application  to  one  par- 
ticolar  department  of  human  action — ^that  of  industry — of  a 
principle  which  is  equally  applicable  wherever  man's  actions  and 
interests  are  concerned.  And  the  principle  is,  that  no  individuals, 
or  classes,  or  ruling  powers,  have  any  right,  natural  or  acquired, 
to  restrict  the  freest  development  of  the  faculties  and  ener^es  of 
the  individual,  so  long  as  these  do  not  infringe  the  like  claims  of 
freedom  of  every  other  individual ;  and,  further,  that  in  no  con- 
ceivable circumstances  can  an  individual  be  restricted  in  his 
industry,  or  deprived  of  his  property,  for  the  sake  of  conferring 
some  supposed  benefit  on  other  individuals  or  classes.     So  that 
free  trade  simply  means,  leaving  every  man  to  his  own  resources, 
and  emploving  the  physical  force  of  Government  merely  to  pro- 
tect him  m>m  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  those  who  might 
attenmt  to  curtail  or  destroy  this  freedom."  * 

2.  Legislative  education  is  unnecessary,  in  the  present  state  of 
society. 

The  vast  amount  of  ignorance  which  still  prevails  has,  we 
presume,  induced  the  advocacy  by  so  many  of  a  fresh  system  of 
education.  Because  ignorance  still  exists,  many  imagine  that 
the  present  system  is  incapable  of  grappling  with  ignorance, 
forgetting  that  ignorance  for  centuries  has  oeen  deeply  rooted  in 

*  Charles  Bobertson,  Esq.,  of  Livwpool. 
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this  oountiT,  and  that  time  is  reqtdred,  as  well  as  strennoBS 
effort,  to  demolish  the  defying  monster.  Thej  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  reflect,  or  they  wonld  peroeiFethat  a  nation  cannot 
be  enlightened  in  a  day ;  they  see  tnat  it  is  not,  bat  ascribe  it 
to  the  madeqnaey  of  the  means  at  present  employed,  and  look- 
ing aronnd  for  other  means,  can  find  none  bnt  legislatiYe  enact- 
ments, ^hich  they  at  once  clamonr  for,  heeding  not  the  jnstiee 
of  snch  measures.  Were  we  fast  gliding  into  a  state  of  barbar- 
ism ;  were  generations  growing  np  nntanght ;  were  knowledge 
ezpirine ;  were  our  public  institutions  becoming  extinct ;  were 
our  trade  and  commerce  fast  decaying ;  then  would  we  welcome 
any  measures  of  our  Government  that  would  revive  the  languid 
pulse  of  the  nation,  or  quicken  and  invigorate  our  drooping 
country.  But  is  such  the  case  P  We  are  proud  and  happy  to 
say  it  is  not.  Britain  stands  foremost  among  the  nations  in 
civilization,  power,  commerce,  and  education;  yes,  education. 
Schoolhouses  are  scattered  in  profusion  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land ;  the  accommodation  exceeds  the  demand. 
Pay  after  day  from  the  press  of  this  country  is  p<»ired  one  con- 
tinuous, voluminous  stream  of  wiM'ks  teeming  with  information. 
Kight  after  night  are  our  lecture-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and 
mechanics*  institutes  crowded  with  those  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  How,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  can  any  venture  to  say 
that  we  are  making  little  progress  against  ignorance  P  Long 
have  we,  as  a  nation,  been  characterized  by  intellectual  attain- 
ment and  general  intelligence ;  and  the  time,  we  believe,  is  not 
far  distant,  when  we  shall  be  an  example  to  the  nations  around 
of  a  country  from  which  ignorance  is  banished,  annihilated  b^ 
the  ever  onward  march  of  intelligence.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  tins 
progressive  tendency  of  the  age  to  vanquish  ignorance,  there  are 
some  who  maintain  that  we  are  at  a  standbstill ;  that,  so  far  from 
advancing  in  knowledge,  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
different on  the  subject,  and  are  allowing,  without  opposition, 
ignorance  to  gain  ground.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  they 
point  around  to  the  deplorable  prevalence  of  ienorance,  not 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  number  of  uneducated  at  the 
present  time,  as  compared  with  the  number  at  a  previous  period,  is 
no  criterion ;  for  the  population  is  constantly  increasing,  and  con- 
sec^uently  the  proportion  at  a  previous  period  will  yield  the  correct 
estimate ;  the  result  of  such  a  comparison  shows  the  groundlessness 
of  our  opponents'  assertions  on  this  point.  In  1818,  the  propor- 
tion of  children  attending  school  to  the  whole  population  was 
1  in  17*25 ;  in  1833,  the  proportion  was  1  in  11*27,  a  decided 
improvement ;  and  in  1851,  the  proportion  was  1  in  8*36,  being 
more  than  double  wlmt  it  was  but  33  years  before,  a  fact  which 
shows  what  the  present  system  is  capable  of  and  is  doing,  and 
that  much  progress  is  being  made.  At  the  present  rate,  we 
hope  before  long  to  see  knowledge,  that  food  of  the  mind,  so 
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plentiful,  and  even  more  so,  than  food  for  the  body.  "  Liberty 
wiU  jgreBentlj  destroy  ignorance,  but  slaTeiy  wul  sooner  ex- 
tixi^^sh  knowledge."  We  oonMently  anticipate  the  futore,  when 
Sritain's  sons,  unrestricted  in  n^ental  action  by  unnecessary  and 
pernicious  restraints,  shall  all,  from  the  boy  that  whistles  at  the 
plough,  or  the  artisan  who  toils  at  his  work,  to  the  nobleman,  in. 
nis  mansion  or  the  monarch  on  the  throne,  labour  in  the  fiekL  of 
knowledge,  and  reap  a  rich  harvest  as  the  necessary  result. 

3.  Le^latiye  education  is  impracticable,  except  at  the  risk  of 
greater  mterests  than  those  its  ODJect  is  to  secure. 

The  adyocates  of  State  instruction  haye,  as  the  chief  object  of 
tkeir  efforts,  the  more  speedy  uniyersality  of  knowledge  than  the 
voluntary  system  is  capable  of  producing.    I^ow,  the  voluntary 
system  will,  at  the  rate  knowledge  is  at  present  advancing,  in  a 
very  short  time  spread  instruction  to  the  remotest  comers  of 
our  isle.    But  our  opponents  consider  this  pace  tardy  in  com- 
parison with  tiiat  at  which  their  system  will,  according  to  their 
statements,  enlighten  the  people.    We  consider,  and  we  bdieye 
that  we  haye  ground  for  our  opinion,  that  were  the  sch^ne  of 
legislatiye  education  carried  into  effect,  knowledge  would  not  be 
more  rapidly  and  surely  diffused  than  it  would  by  the  continued 
operation  of  the  present  system.    In  Prussia,  where  the  State 
education  plan  has  been  for  some  time  working,  and  attendance 
at  school  is  more  strenuously  enforced  than  anywhere  else,  the 
proportion  of  school  children  to  the  whole  population  is  one  in 
seven ;  in  England  in  1851,  five  years  ago,  the  proportion  was 
one  in  eight  and  a  fraction,  which,  by  this  time,  must  have 
reached,  and  we  should  think,  consideriog  the  rapid  progress  in. 
knowledge  being  now  made,  have  exceeded,  the  Prussian  pro* 
portion.    We  are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  advantage  it  would  be 
for  Government  (so  notorious  for  being  the  "  worst  cultivator, 
trader,  manufacturer,-'  but  why  the  best  educator  we  cannot  tell) 
to  interfere  in  that  which  would  be  better  executed  without  its 
aid.      Some  urge  that   the  voluntary   system  is  *' impulsive, 
unequal,  irregular,  and  uncertain  in  its  operation,"  and  on  thai 
ground  legislation  should  supply  a  fixed  system  c^  education. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  these  disadvantages  are  not  necessary 
attendants  on  the  voluntary  principle,  but  only  incidental  to  it, 
and  may  be  avoided.    What  are  the  advantages  of  this  proposed 
system  of  State  education  which  is  urged  upon  us  as  necessary 
to  our  national  progress  and  welfare  P    We  see  none.    Possibly 
we  may  be  dull  of  comprehension,  yet  we  cannot  perceive  tlid 
value  of  a  system  whi^  to  wc»rk  to  any  extent,  must  be  so 
lieorons,  that  no  Englishman  would  tolerate  it.     But  even 
a£nitting  that  advantage  did  result  from  the  operation  of  leeuh 
lative  education,  would  such  advantage  counterbalance  the  dis- 
advantages attendant  on  the  working  of  the  system?      We 
unhesitatingly  reply,  No.    When  the  advantage  of  State  educa- 
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tioD  is  referred  to,  it  murt  be  bonie  in  mind  that  the  Bopenontj 
of  such  a  system  of  education  oyer  ignorance  is  not  meant,  bdt 
the  superioritjT  of  that  system  oyer  another  mtem  of  educatioii. 
Among  the  eyils  which  are  entailed  by  legislatiye  instruction,  is 
one  to  which  we  haye  alieady  referred,  Siat  of  deadening  tiie 
natural  feelings  of  the  parent  towards  his  child.    That  sodi 
would  be  the  case,  must  be  evident,  on  a  little  oonsideiataon. 
Por  when  the  State  educates  his  child,  he  at  once  loses  that 
control  which  naturaUy  belongs  to  him ;  and  though  the  instruc- 
tion giyen  may  be  in  accordance  with  his  yiews,  there  is  an  equal 
probability  that  it  may  be  directly  opnosed  to  them.    And 
whether  agreeable  to  or  at  yariance  with  nis  oonyiddons,  he  has 
no  remedy.    He  has  to  quietly  submit  to  haye,  what  may-  appear 
to  him,  fallacious  doctnnes  instilled  in  his  child's  mind,  and 
if  approyed  of  by  Goyemment  (we  congratulate    our  oppo- 
nents on  haying  such  a  test  for  truth),  his  resistance  to  tnem 
will  be  futile,     v^hen  thus  all  efibrts  of  the  parent  to  instruct 
his  child  according  to  his  own  idea,  howeyer  correct  those  iAeas 
iDXkj  be,  are  frustrated,  what  wonder  that  the  parent  becomes 
inmfierent  to  his  offspring !    His  parental  affections  would  be 
soon  deadened.    Would  the  adyantages  of  a  little  more  speedy 
difilusion  of  information  justify  Goyemment  in  thus  tearing  from 
a  parent  the  child  which  nature  intended  and  best  fitted  him  to 
instruct? 

Again :  a  State  education  must  of  necessity  exclude  reli^oos 
instruction,  on  account  of  the  yariety  of  religious  opimons. 
**  To  enforce  religious  teaching,  and  yet  to  proyide  eyery  sect 
with  the  means  of  propagating  its  own  tenets,  is  at  once  to  pro- 
claim the  supreme  impoitance  of  religion,  and  to  declare  that  all 
forms  of  it  are  equ^  m  authority.  The  disastrous  influence  of 
such  a  system  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  It  must  simul- 
taneously foster  indiflerentism  and  sectarianism;  justify  the 
sceptic  in  withholding  attention  from  any  creed,  and  enable  the 
sectarian  to  push  his  own ;  subject  the  child  to  the  impress  of 
any  set  of  doctrines,  perhaps  to  seyeral  in  turn,  and  incite  the 
man  to  despise  them  all.  *  Thus  it  is  eyident  that  religion 
could  not  be  taught  in  State  schools ;  yet  how  disastrous  would 
be  its  exdusion!  Our  people  would  grow  up  uninstructed  in 
that  most  important  to  them.  Would  any  adyanti^  in  the 
system  of  State  education  justify  the  neglect  of  religious  train- 
ing? We  think  that  this  difficulty  caimot  be  got  oyer  by  the 
most  earnest  adyooate  of  State  education. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  appropriate  words  of  Mr. 
Charles  Sobertson : — "  And  because  ignorance,  the  effect,  rathff 
than  the  cause,  of  existing  social  and  legitimate  eyils,  still  pre- 
yails  among  us,  still  meets  our  eye  on  eyery  side,  are  we  to 

♦  "  The  Monthly  Chriatian  SpecUtor."  voL  i.,  p.  479. 
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maintaiii  that  there  is  really  no  remedy  for  it,  no  power  of 
suasion,  no  influence  of  example,  no  sense  of  duty,  no  stimulus 
of  competition,  that  can  be  appealed  to  or  reliea  on,  and  that 
tlie  imperative  duty  of  every  well-wisher  of  his  country  is  hence- 
fbrili  to  give  up  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  to  substitute 
for  the  operation  of  principles  and  feelings,  which  God  has 
implanted  m  the  human  breast,  a  patent  mechisinism,  to  be  worked 
Tinerringly  and  uniformly  by  the  motive  power  of  taxation  P  Is 
it  to  be  nenceforth  the  unmistakable  sign  of  the  patriot,  that  he 
-withdrew  his  shoulder  from  the  wheel  of  popular  improvement, 
and  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  calling  lustily  on  the  State 
Sercules  to  drsj^  the  foundered  carriage  out  of  the  rut  of  igno- 
rance in  which  it  is  irremediably  imbedded  P"        E.  M.,  Jun. 


INGENIOUS  Speculation.  We  are  accustomed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  creatures  are  living  at  one  and  the  same  rate,  or 
that  they  9Xq  going  hy  our  clock ;  whereas,  in  fact,  if  we  duly  con- 
sider the  analogies  of  the  system  of  nature,  we  shall  see  reason  to 
conjecture  that  while,  perhaps,  some  species  of  animals  are  living 
much  slower  than  ourselves,  others  may  be  living  inconceivably 
faster.  It  is  by  no  means  unphilosophical  to  imagine  that  the 
ephemera  of  a  summer's  noon,  which  we  are  apt  to  pity  as  short 
lived,  may,  in  the  compass  of  their  few  sunny  hours,  be  running 
through  a  century  of  joyous  sensations  ;  and  if  the  microscope, 
which  exposes  to  our  view  the  vivacious  tenants  of  a  drop  of 
water,  had  the  power  abo  of  laying  open  the  whirl  of  the  sen- 
tient faculty  of  these  tribes,  it  might  appear,  to  our  amazement, 
that  the  busy  history  of  a  thousand  years  is  compacted  into  their 
life  of  a  day  or  an  hour,  so  that  the  diminutiveness  of  their  visible 
organs  is  even  less  astonishing  than  the  compression  of  their  con- 
sciousness.— Physical  Theory  of  another  lAfe, 

Cant. — In  these  days  the  gcsndt,  primum  mobile  of  England  is 
CANT, — cant  political,  cant  religious,  cant  moral,  but  always 
CANT, — ^a  thing  of  words,  without  the  smallest  influence  upon 
one's  actions :  the  English  being  no  wiser,  no  better,  and  much 
poorer,  and  divided  amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  far  less  moral 
than  they  were  before  the  prevalence  of  the  verbal  decorum. — 
Ziord  Byron, 

SuPEESTiTiON  ABLY  EEPEOVED.— 'Diagoras,  sumamcd  the 
Atheist,  bein^  on  shipboard,  and  in  danger  of  wreck,  the  sailors 
were  disposed  to  attribute  the  storm  to  the  presence  of  so  im- 
pious a  person,  on  which  he  pointed  to  other  vessels  in  the  same 
danger,  and  asked  if  he  were  aboard  all  of  them  P — Anon, 

Death. — When  Socrates  was  told  by  a  friend  that  his  judges 
had  sentenced  him  to  death,  "And  bas  not  nature/'  said  he, 
"  passed  the  same  sentence  upon  them  P" 
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IS  THE  SPENDTHRIFT  MOBE  INJUEIOUS  TO 
SOCIETY  THAN  THE  MISEEP 


HSajLTIYB  ▲SnCLE.'— >n. 


The  present  subject  is  extremely  difficult  to  settle  satis&o- 
torily ;  ori^nally  we  were  like  T.  U.,  "  not  very  confident  on  the 
queBtion,  either  the  one  way  or  the  other  ;*'  but,  on  matnre  con- 
sideration, we  have  become  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  his  pro- 
position, *'  that  the  miser  is  his  own  worst  enemy — ^that  the 
Bjpendthrifl  more  fatally  injures  both  himself  and  society.'* 
T.  U/s  article,  which  is  written  with  great  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality, has  been  replied  to  in  the  same  quiet  manner  by  J.  B.  and 
Cid, — ^whose  productions  will,  we  think,  hare  the  effect  of  con- 
siderably mooifying  his  views.  Every  point  brought  forward  hj 
T.  U.  having  been  so  ably  met,  there  would  have  been  no  occa- 
sion for  the  present  article,  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  one-sided, 
dogmatical  contribution  of  E.  S.  J.  He  rushes  madly  into  the 
controversy,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  definitions 
laid  down  by  his  ally ;  he  alters  the  question  to  suit  his  own 
views,  and  then,  to  his  great  delight,  proves  what  nobody  would 
ever  think  of  denying.  "  There  is  noUung  which  he  cannot  prove" 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  In  his  hands,  me  mis^  becomes  a  veiy 
virtuous  individual,  one  who  has  been  most  shamefully  iU-usd 
and  libelled  by  J.  E. ;  the  spendthrift,  poor  fellow,  ootains  no 
mercy  ;  he  is  the  very  incarnation  of  evil  and  vice.  Accept  his 
views,  and  the  general  detestation  in  which  the  miser  is  held 
necessarily  becomes  most  unjust  and  imfounded.  We  appeal  to 
our  readers,  whether  such  assertions  as  the  following  are  not 
gross  perversions ;  they  are  so  perfectly  ridiculous,  that  we  are 
certain  T.  TJ.  will  never  endorse  them.  We  can  hardly  &ncj 
that  any  one  but  a  miser  could  write  such  stuff. — ^listen !  *'  The 
solitary  miser,  whose  worst  vice  is  that  of  dose  tradin^i;,  and 
whose  worst  wrongs  to  society  are  those  of  a  recluse  capitalist ; 
for  the  injuries  of  a  spendthrift  upon  the  community  are  positive, 
whilst  those  of  a  miser  are  merely  neffotive.  A  miser  may  be 
honest;  but  a  spendthrift  never.  The  latter  invariably  nuns 
himself,  and  then  rohs  his  neighbour ;  but  the  former  is  nothinff 
more  than  a  stagnant  nuisance,  and  a  miserable  man!!!  A 
miser  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  man  who  conducts  his  bosi- 
ness  on  the  most  approved  principles  ;  he  purchases  labour  and 
stock  in  the  cheapest   market,  and  sells  the  produce  in  the 
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dearest,  and  simply  does  not  maintain*  a  position  in  the  social 
scale  commensurate  with  his  income.  This  is  all  the  wrongs  of 
which  he  is  guilty ;  and  to  say  that,  for  this  perfectly  harmless 
conduct,  &c. ! ! !  "  The  wretch  covetous  to  extremity,"  the 
abhorred  and  detested  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  has  at  length 
obtained  a  champion  in  E.  8.  J.  The  misers  throughout  the 
land  should  immediately  reward  him  with  an  appropriate  testi- 
monial— suppose  we  say  a  copjr  of  his  own  article  hound  in  calf, 
He  accuses  J.  R.  of  having  "  singularly  primitive  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  a  spendthrift ;"  his  readers  will  most  decidedly  con- 
sider that  he  has  singularly  advanced  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes 
both  misers  and  spendthrifts ;  we  never  expect  to  see  the  day 
wlien  his  definitions  will  find  a  place  in  the  dictionary  of  the 
English  language.  Voltaire  decides  that  before  arguing  we 
should  define  and  imderstand  certain  terms  in  certam  senses. 
Tbe  very  nature  of  the  present  subject  evidently  implies  that  we 
are  to  understand  the  terms  miser  and  spendthrift  m  their  ordU 
nary  application — as  generally  understood  and  acknowledged. 
The  question  evidently  being,  whether  an  individual  called  by  the 
public  a  spendthrift  is  more  injurious  to  [society  than  another 
equally  well  known  as  a  miser,  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
justice  we  should  also  select  for  comparison  average  characters, 
and  not  compare  a  moderate  miser  with  a  reckless,  pre-eminently 
vicious  spendthrift.  How  has  E.  S.  J.  acted  P — ^With  great  un- 
fairness; he  adopts  unheard-of  definitions  to  express  what  he 
chooses  to  understand  by  the  terms  miser  and  spendthrift.  We 
ask  T.  XJ.,  or  any  of  our  opponents,  if  the  following  definitions, 
furnished  by  E.  S.  J.,  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
question. 

Miser — One  who  is  "  nothing  more  than  a  man  who  conducts 
his  business  on  what  the  world  considers  to  be  the  most  approved 
principles." 

Spendthrift — "  A  tradesman  who,  on  credit,  speculatively  con- 
tinues in  business  after  he  is  clearly  insolvent." 

According  to  E.  S.  J.,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  whether 
the  dishonest  tradesman  is  more  injurious  to  society  than  the 
honest  one  P  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  on  the 
subject ;  we  all  admit  the  injury  done  to  society  by  the  dishonest 
man.  Limiting  ourselves  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of 
what  constitutes  a  miser  and  a  spendthrift,  we  will,  in  a  few 
words,  disprove  the  assertion  that  the  injuries  of  the  miser  upon 
the  community  are  "  merely  negative." 

Virtues  in  excess  become  vices.  Avarice  is  the  excess  of  care- 
fulness and  frugality ;  lavishness  and  prodigality,  the  excess  of 
generosity.  Careftilness  is  a  virtue  beneficSd  principally  to  the 
mdividual ;  society  gains  nothing  by  it  directly,  though  much 
indirectly ;  when  m  excess,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  it  becomes 
injurious,  since  it  withdraws  from  circulation  the  main  prop  of 
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all  commercial  activity.     Generosity  affects  others  more  than  the 
individual  who  possesses  it ;  in  excess,  it  still  must  benefit  sodely, 
until  the  possessor  has  nothing  more  with  which  to  be  generous. 
He  then  mjures  society  by  depending  on  it  for  support — though 
in  the  generality  of  cases  his  friends  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
his  reckless  expenditure ;  but,  if  we  strike  a  balance,  we  £nd  that 
society  is  still  the  gainer.    While  his  means  lasted,  he  was  the 
support  of  many ;  eventually,  society  has  to  support  him :  we 
have  the  many  against  the  one.     Now,  he  may  have  been  the 
support  of  many  for  a  number  of  years ;  he  himself  is  thrown  on 
society  only  for  a  short  time,  "  for,"  says  T.  U.,  "  he  dies  a  pre- 
mature death."    In  a  £  s.  d.  view,  we  find,  then,   that  the 
miser  injures  society — the  spendthrift  benefits  it.    We  will  now 
consider  the  moral  effects  of  the  examples  which  thety  give  to 
society  at  large. 

Let  us  examine  ''the  perfectly  harmless  conduct!"  of  the 
miser.  Does  he  set  a  good  example  to  others  P  Axe  his  actions 
in  accordance  with  his  professions  P  The  miser's  god  is  mam- 
mon— for  this  he  sacrifices  health  and  all  social  ties ;  his  heart  is 
steeled  to  the  tears  of  the  orphan  and  widow ;  he  may  never 
transgress  the  laws  of  the  land,  though  his  actions  are  far  more 
heinous  than  the  open  pilfering  of  the  professed  burghir.  We 
know  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  why,  then, 
exonerate  the  miser  from  the  consequences  which  must  residt 
from  his  inordinate  itching  after  riches  P  "  The  wretch  covetous 
to  extremity"  is  always  a  hypocrite — he  fawns  on  the  rich  and 
oppresses  the  poor.  He  dons  the  "  cloak  of  religion,"  and,  xmder 
its  protecting  infiuence,  practically  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  Goa  which  he  professes  to  obey.  He  does  far  more 
injury  to  religion  than  the  individual  who,  professing  to  fear 
neither  God  nor  man,  conducts  himself  in  defiance  of  all  law  and 
all  morality.  The  working  man  declares  Christianity  to  be  a 
worthless  thing,  because  he  finds  many  of  those  who  profess  to 
belong  to  the  religion  of  truth,  of  goodwill,  and  charity,  are  grasp- 
ing and  oppressive.  He  points  to  the  miser  who  conforms  to  its 
ordinances,  and  asks  what  effect  it  has  on  him  P  It  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  grinding  his  employed,  or  exacting  to  the  utter- 
most every  farthing  the  law  allows,  from  those  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  his  clutches.  Does  he  not,  then,  injure 
society  in  its  most  vital  point  P  His  inconsistent  conduct,  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  rehgion  he  professes  to 
obey,  tends  to  strengthen  the  imbelief  of  the  sceptic.  E«hgion 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  state ;  the  miser, 
by  his  hypocritical  conduct,  materially  damages  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  hence  decidedly  injures,  in  a  positive  manner,  the 
society  in  which  he  exists.  Viewing  the  miser  in  this  li^ht,  his 
conduct  cannot  be  so  "  perfectly  harmless  "  as  E.  S.  J.  wishes  us 
to  believe ;  neither  can  we  agree  with  T.  U.,  that  "he  is  his  own 
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■worst  enemy.**  The  injury  he  does  to  himself  is  comparatively 
slight ;  being  the  slave  of  mammon,  his  whole  energies  being 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  soci^ 
enjoyment  he  denies  himself.  The  injury  he  does  to  himself  he 
feels  not ;  the  injury  he  does  to  others  is  felt  keenly :  ask  all  who 
liave  had  business  dealings  with  him ;  ask  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  whom  (by  taking  advantage  of  some  legal  quibble)  he  has 
defrauded  of  their  bread  and  thrown  on  society  for  support. 

The  spendthrift  certainly  injures  society  by  his  example,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  miser.  He  does  not  injure  the  cause 
of  religion,  since  he  does  not  profess  to  be  "  a  guide,  a  buckler, 
an  example  "  unto  the  world  at  large ;  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  ia 
open,  straightforward  in  his  conduct ;  he  grinds  not  nis  employed, 
"but  distributes  his  wealth  around  with  an  unsparing  hand ;  he 
spends  money  on  luxuries,  but  this  does  good  to  trt^e.  Many 
si>endthrifts  go  no  further  than  this — their  only  fault  being  a 
reckless  expenditure ;  they  deny  themselves  no  present  gratifica- 
tion, regardless  of  fiiture  consequences.  There  are  others  who, 
in  addition,  lavish  their  wealth  m  gambling  houses,  casinos,  &c. 
Sat  here  the  spendthrifl  is  not  alone  to  blame.  This  has  been 
satisfisujtorily  proved  by  J.  E-  and  "  Cid."  Without  the  support  of 
the  spendtlirifk,  these  places  would  still  exist  and  fiounsh ;  so 
that,  we  beheve,  in  a  moral  view,  the  injuries  done  to  society  by 
the  spendthrift  have  been  greatly  exaiggerated.  The  only  thing 
Tve  can  directly  attribute  to  him  is  th^  bad  example  he  gives  to 
others  of  living  beyond  one's  means  ;  but  even  this  carries  its 
own  remedy  with  it-— for  though  some  may  be  tempted  to  do  as 
he  does,  others  are  strengthened  in  their  good  resolves  of  living 
within  their  means,  when  they  find  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  spendthrift's  mode  ^of  life  to  be  utter  ruin  in  the  end.  The 
spenathrift  may  be  considered  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
society  as  the  Spartan  slaves,  who  were  made  drunk  by  their 
masters,  to  exhibit  the  debasing  efiects  of  drunkenness.  When 
the  spendthrift's  means  are  exhausted,  what  must  be  his  feelings  ! 
To  find  himself  thus  plunged  from  affluence  to  want  and  misery, 
must  be  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  When  he  awakes  to  the  full 
conscdousness  of  his  position,  what  pangs  of  remorse  does  he  not 
snfifer  P  Occasionally,  perhaps  seldom,  ne  reforms,  and  by  lead- 
ing a  better  life,  in  some  measure  nullifies  his  former  evili  nflu- 
ences.  But,  granting  that  he  invariably  becomes  an  effete  mem- 
ber of  society,  we  stiQ  have  advanced  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
reversing  T.  U.'s  dictum,  and  saying,  that  the  spendthrift  ''is  his 
own  worst  enemy— that  the  "  miser  "  more  obviously  and  more 
fatally  injures  both  himself  and  society." 

Bradford.  Taliesin. 
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PART  IL^THE  INFLEXIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  138.) 
5.-— Thb  Vbbb — conlwMtfciL 

FOUBTH  CONJUGATION. 
iNFiNiTiyE  ending  in  be. 

The  verbs'lbelonging  to  this  conjugation  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
four  classes,  whose  Infinitives  end  respectively  in  dre,  indbe,  uibe,  aod 
Itre.  ^ 

The  first  of  these  classes  is  the  only  one  considered  regular  by  the  best 
French  grammarians. 

1.  Infisitiye  ending  in  dbs. 

VENDRE,  TO  Sell. 

Pbiuitiyb  FoBifS — 1,  Vends;  2,  Vekdis;  3,  Vendee;  4,  Vekdaot; 

5,  Vendij. 


InmiCATiYE  Mood. 


Je  rends 
Ta  vends 
II  vend 


Je  vendais 
Tn  vendais 
U  vendait 


Je  vendis 
Tu  vendis 
II  vendit 


Je  vendrai 
Tu  Tendras 
II  vendra 


Smgtihr. 

JseU 
thou  sellest 
he  sells 


Present  Tense. 

Phtral 

Nons  vendons  toe  seU 
Voos  vendez  ^  sell 
lis  vendent         they  seU 

Imperfect  Tense. 


i 


I  was  seltmg 
thou  wast  selling 
he  was  selUng 


Nons  vendions  we  were  selSng 
Vons  vendiez  ^c  were  sdRag 
Us  vendaient      th^  were  seeing 


Isold 
thou  soldest 
he  sold 


I  shtdl  sell 
thou  wilt  sell 
he  willselt 


Preterite  Tense. 

Nons  vendimes  we  sold 

Vons  vendttes  ye  sold 

lis  vendirent  theg  sold 

Future  Tense, 

Nons  vendrons  we  shall  sell 

VoDs  vendrez  jfe  will  seH 

lis  vendront  th^  wiUstU 
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Conditional  Tense, 
Smffular.  Plural 


Je  yendrais         /  should  sell 
Tn  veadrais        thou  toouldst  sell 
n  vendrait  he  uh}M  sell 


Nous  vendrions      106  shoM  sell 
Vous  vendriez        ye  would  sell 
Us  yeadraient        they  toould  sell 


Compound  Tensu — J'ai,  j'ayais,  j'aurai,  &o.,  yenda. 

SUBJTTNCTIYB  MoOD. 

Present  Tense, 
Singular,  Plural 


Que  je  yende         that  I  may  sell 
Qne  tu  yendes       that  thou  mayst  sell 
Qu'il  yende  that  he  may  sell 


Qae  nons  yendions      that  we  may  sell 
Que  yous  yendiez        that  ye  may  sell 
Qa'ils  yendent  that  they  may  sell 


IVeterite  Tense, 


Qae  je  yendisse     that  I  might  seU 
Qae  tu  yendisses  that    thou    mightst 

Qa'il  yendtt  that  he  might  sell 


Qae  nons  yendissions  ihat  we  might  seU 
Qne  yous  yendissiez  thai  ye  might  sell 
Qn'ils  yendissent        that  they  might 

eeU 


Compound  Tenses — Qne  j^aie,  j'ensse,  yendu. 

iHFBRATivii  Mood. 
Singular.  Plural 

IVendons        let  us  sell 
Vendez  sell  ye 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present — Vendre         to  sell 
Compound — Ayoir  yeudn         to  have  sold 

Pabtigiflss. 

Present — ^Vendant        seOing  Past — ^Vendn        sold 

Compound — Ajant  yendn        haoing  told 

In  tbe  same  manner  are  conjugated  fondre,  to  melt;  hobdse,  to  bite; 
FEBDBB,  to  lose;  BEFANDBE,  to  pour;  and  about  forty  others. 


2.  Infinitiye  ending  in  indbb. 

This  class  includes  verbs  in  aindbe,  as  craindre,  to  fear;  in  eindre,  as 
ceindre,  to  gird;  and  in  oindbe,  aajoindref  to  join.  It  includes  about  nine- 
teen verbs. 

CRAINDBE,  TO  Feab. 

Pbimitiye  Fobhs — 1, Chains;  2, Craicutis;  3,  Craindbe;  4,  Cbaignamt; 

5,  Craint. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular,  Plural 


Je  Grains 

Ifear 

Nous  eraignons 

we/ear 

Tu  crains 

thoufearest 

Vous  craignez 

ye  fear 

11  craint 

he  fears 

lis  craignent 

they  fear 

1S2 


Sinjfular* 

Je  ondgnais        I  feared 
Ta  craigoftis 
n  craignait 
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Imj^Jhct  Tente. 


thoufearedtt 
he  feared 


Fkiral 

Nons  craigoioDS      toe  feared 
Yons  craigniw 
lis  craignaiflnti 


ye  feared 
they  feared 


Je  craignls 
Ta  craignis 
II  craignlt 


Je  craiDdrai 
Ta  craindras 
II  craindra 


Je  craindrais 
Tu  craindrais 
II  craindrait 


Ifeared 
thoufearedst 
he  feared 


Preterite  Teiae, 

Nous  craignimes 


Voos  craignttes 
lis  craignirent 


Future  Tense. 


I  shall  fear 
thou  wilt  fear 
he  will  fear 


Nous  craindrons 
Vous  craindrez 
lis  craindront 


Conditional  TetuM, 


I  shwddf&ar 
thou  wouldst  fear 
he  ufoM  fear 


Nous  craindrions 
Voos  craindriea 
lis  craindraient 


we  feared 
ye  feared 
they  feared 


we  shall  fear 
ye  will  fear 
they  will  fear 


we  ^Muldfear 
ye  wotddfear 
they  wmddfear 


Compound  Tenses — J'ai,  j'avaU,  &c^  craint. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense, 


Singular, 

Que  je  craigne        that  I  tnayfear 
Qae  tu  craignes        that    thou    mayst 

fear 
Qull  craigne  that  he  may  fear 


Plural, 

Que  nous  craignions  that  we  may  fear 
Que  vous  craigniez  that  ye  may  fear 
Qu'ils  craignent  that   they    may 

fear 


Preterite  Tense, 


Que  je  craignisse     that  I  might  fear 
Que  tu  craignisses  that  thou  mightst 

fear 
Qu'il  craignlt  that  he  might,  fear 


QnenoQsoraignissioosfto   vk    might 

fear 
Que  vous  craignissiez  thatyemightfear 
Qjulls  craignissent      that  they  might 

fear 

Compound  Tenses — Que  j'aie,  q[ue  j'eusse,  craint. 


Impkbatiyb  Mood. 
Singular,  Plural. 

ICraignons        let  us  fear 
Craignez  fear  ye 

Infinititb  Mood. 

Present — Craindre         to  fear 
Compound — Avoir  craint        to  have  feared 

Pahtioifles. 
Present — Craignant        fearing  jPcw*— Craint        feared 

Compownd — ^Ajant  craint        having  feared 
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3.  InpiznTiYE  ending  in  cibe. 

NUIRE,  TO  HuKT. 
Pbimitive  Fobms — 1,  Nuis;  2,  Nuisis;  3,  Nuire;  4,  Nuisakt;  5,  Nui. 


Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


Je  nuis 
Tanaia 
II  nait 


Singular. 

I  hurt 
thou  hurtest 
he  hurts 


Je  nniflais 
Tn  naisais 
II  nuisait 


Je  nuisis 
Tu  nuisis 
H  nnisit 


Je  nairai 
Ta  nuiras 
II  nuira 


Je  nuirais 
Ta  nuiraia 
II  nuirait 


/  was  hurting 
IhoH  wast  hurting 
he  was  hurting 


Nous  nuisons 
Voos  nuisez 
lis  nuisent 

Imperfect  Tense,  , 

Nous  nnisions 
Vous  nuisiez 
lis  nuisaient 


Plural. 

we  hurt 
ye  hurt 
they  hurt 


Preterite  Tense. 


I  hurt 
^wu  hurtest 
be  hurt 


Nous  nuisimes 
Vous  nuisttes 
lis  noiairent 


FfOwre  Tense. 


I  shall  hurt- 
thou  vjilt  hurt 
he  wiM  hurt 


Nous  nuirons 
Vous  nuirez 
Es  nuiront 


Conditional  Tense. 


I  should  hurt 
thou  wouldst  hurt 
he  would  hurt 


Nous  nuirions 
Vous  nuiriez 
lis  nuiraient 


we  were  hurting 
ye  were  hurting 
they  were  hurting 


tee  hurt 
ye  hurt 
they  hurt 


we  shaU  hurt 
ye  will  hurt 
they  will  hurt 


we  should  hurt 
ye  wotdd  hurt 
they  would  hurt 


Compound  jTerww—J'ai,  j*avais,  &c.,  nui. 


Singular. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense, 


Plu7'al 


Que  je  nuise       that  I  may  hurt 
Que  tu  nuises     that  thou  mayst  hurt 
Qa'il  noise  that  he  may  hurt 


Que  nous  nuisions  that  we  may  hurt 
Que  vous  nuisiez  that  ye  may  hurt 
Qu'ils  nuisent  that  they  may  hurt 


Preterite  Tense. 


Que  je  nnisisse  that  T  might  hurt 
Qoe  tu  nuisisses  that  thou  mightst  hurt 
Qa'il  nnisit        that  he  might  hurt 


Que  nousnnisissions  that  we  might  hurt 
Que  vous  nuisissiez  that  ye  might  hurt 
Qu'ils  nnisissent       that  they  might 

hurt 


Compound  Tenses — Que  j'aie,  que  j'eosse,  nnu 
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I3IPSSATIV£  Mood. 

Smgtiiar.  Pferol 

I  Nuisons        let  vs  htrt 

Nnis        hurt  thou  \  Nnisez  hurtyt 

Ii^FXNiTiTE  Mood. 

Present — Xaire         to  hurt 
Compofmd — ^Aroir  nni         to  have  hurt 

Participles. 

i'reMNi— KaiMnt         hurting  Past—^vi       Jiurt 

Compound — Ayant  noi         having  hurt 

Thera  are  eighteen  verba  which  are  coajngated  like  kuise  :  of  these,  ktibe 
and  LU1RE,  to  shine,  make  the  past  participles  NUI  and  lui;  the  others  end 
in  T:  as  cuuus,  to  cook^  cuiT,  cooked;  ikstruibb,  to  instruct^  ii^STRriT, 
utstmetisd. 


LESSONS  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

Ths  difference  between  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  consists  in  two  points. 
Algebra  is  arithmetic  firstly  generalised,  and  seoondlj  extended.  In  arithmetic 
the  reasonings  and  operations  are  limited  to  definite  and  particular  jmmhe^ 
and  the  resolts  are  solitary  and  isolated  tmths.  The  addition  of  two  ^^i™^ 
for  instance,  gives  a  result  which  is  not  tme  if  one  of  the  numbers  be  changed 
and  not  the  other:  and  similarly  in  respect  to  their  product.  But  in  nJg^^ 
the  reasonings  and  operations  rest  upon  the  properties  which  belong  to  ul 
abstract  qnantities,  and  the  results  are  general  truths.  Hence  the  form  ui 
which  the  simpler  results  of  algebraical  processes  appear,  merely  indicste 
what  is  to  be  done  arithmetically  when  specific  values  are  given  to  the  symbols 
of  quantity. 

Secondly,  algebra  is  arithmetic  extended.  Arithmetic  is  concerned  with 
numbers  that  lie  on  only  one  side  of  a  certain  limit.  Algebra,  in  its  most 
confined  view,  embraces  .quantities  which  numerically  increase  in  two  oppo^te 
senses;  one  being  called  podtive,  the  other  negative:  or,  if  concrete  nvjnbets 
are  used,  the  one  set  is  in  character  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  other,  whicQ 
"**J  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  as  follows. 

All  quantities,  of  whatever  kind,  may  be  represented  by  lines.  In  drswiDg 
or  mapping,  for  instance,  we  say,  let  a  cerUin  length  which  is  marked  down 
yn^U'^V^^  *  ^*^*»  ®*'  *  y*^»  ®'  *  ™>^e»  ^^  *  degree,  according  to  occasion,  and 

^®nifth  t  "*°^®  manner,  if  we  select  Ist,  a  point  to  measure  from^  and  2nd. » 
^7  a  lin  '^present  a  unit,  it  is  evident  that  any  number  may  be  represented 
contains*  ^  **®®  direction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  unit  employed,  and  wWcA 
there  are**  ^°^  "°^'  lengths  (and  parts  of  the  unit  length  if  necessary)  as 
is  abstract***  ^'^  ^®  given  number.  Nor  does  it  matter  whether  this  number 
'^^^  1,  or  o****  ®**^«^>*«te.    The  length  which  represents  1,  or  2,  or  10,  will  reprt- 


we  bsve 

ia  ^"U^™*^.^  ■*  ^'  «'  *J»i»  '^e  »«  in  arithmeUc  compelled  to  stop. 
"*n»etically  impossible:  we  can  take  away  3  and  can  then  g«' 
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no  farther  either  in  idea  or  expresdoo,  —4  being  beyond  the  limits  of 
arithmetic. 

But  if  we  conceive  the  line  extended  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  zero  point, 
this  division  will  very  aptly  and  reasonably  represent  quantity  of  the  opposite 
or  negative  character.  Now  this  is  not  so  much  an  addition  as  an  extension, 
which  arises  in  this  way: — 

Suppose  the  thermometer  to  stand  at  0,  and  to  have  risen  12°  and  then 
fallen  S°,  To  represent  this  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  we  onght  to  move 
over  12  units  in  one  direction  (say  to  the  right)  and  then  retrograde  5  units, 
which  wonld  leave  us  7  units  on  the  right  of  the  zero  point  This  is  in- 
telligible in  both  arithmetic  and  algebra:  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the 
thermometer  falls  10°.  To  represent  this  we  move  to  the  left  over  10  units, 
which  leaves  us  3  units  on  the  left  of  zero.  Now,  whether  we  interpret  this 
result  according  to  our  definition,  or  inquire  what  it  ought  to  represent  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  we  come  to  the  same  result,  viz.,  3°  below  zero,  or  the 
sum  of  the  changes,  is  —3^ ;  or  the  temperature  is  3^  of  cold  (if  3**  on  the 
other  side  of  zero  would  be  called  heat). 

Or  take  the  following  question.  An  insect  is  placed  on  a  certain  mark  on 
a  pole,  and  it  moves  12  feet  downward  the  first  night,  10  feet  upward  the 
following  day,  7  feet  downward  the  second  night,  and  13  feet  upward  the 
second  day;  at  the  end  of  these  movements  how  much  is  it  below  its  first 
position? 

Kow  the  first  ascent  may  be  subtracted  from  the  first  descent,  and  we  have 
an  arithmetical  answer  to  the  question:  bat  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  day,  its  place  is  only  nine  feet  below  its  first  position;  and  so,  after  as- 
cending 13  feet,  the  arithmetical  answer  to  the  question,  How  much  is  it  below 
its  first  position?  is  "  Nothing  at  all,"  which  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  unless 
we  alter  the  mode  of  expression,  we  cannot  give  an  exact  reply.  Algebra,  by 
the  introduction  of  negative  quantities,  enables  us  to* do  this;  its  answer  is  —4. 

The  extension,  as  distinguished  from  additioo,  will  perhaps  appear  more 
clearly  if  we  consider  the  motions  in  the  instances  adduced.  The  thermometer 
standing  at  7*'  begins  to  fall.  It  passes  through  6°,  5°,  4°,  &c.,  in  succession, 
and  reaches  0^.  Here  if  it  was  limited  by  arithmetic  it  would  stop;  but  it 
continues  to  fall  (that  is,  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  the  same),  and  reaches 
its  negative  position  by  overpassing  the  imaginary  limit  which  had  been 
assigned  it;  that  is,  by  extending  the  limits  within  which  it  had  been  previously 
supposed  always  to  remain. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  second  case,  that  of  the  insect ;  except  that 
I  have  purposely  reversed  the  direction  of  the  motions,  in  order  that  the  nature 
of  the  negative  quantity  may  be  more  forcibly  represented. 

There  are,  we  shall  see,  extensions  of  the  meaning  of  many  common  terms, 
when  they  are  applied  to  arithmetic.  One  of  the  further  extensions  of  arith- 
metical terms  employed  in  algebra  must  here  be  noticed;  viz.,  that  of  osbatbr 
and  LESS. 

All  quantities  with  which  we  are  concerned  (and  the  reason  of  this  limita- 
tion will  be  given  hereafter)  may  be  represented  on  a  line  thus: — 


—5  —4-3—2-1       0       1       2       3 


in  which  we  observe  that  they  increase  numerically  from  0  in  both  directions. 
But,  looking  at  the  arithmetical  side  only,  we  see  that  the  numbers  increase 
toward  the  right  and  diminish  toward  the  left,  so  that  every  number  is  greater 
than  that  on  its  left,  and  less  than  that  on  the  right    This  holds  true  as  low 
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Ml;  fikr  of  0,  fpecknig  arititnetieaiUj,  m  can  only  saj  thst  it  is  leas 
than  1.  Bat  jost  as  we  say  of  2,  that  it  is  greater  than  1  and  less  than  3,  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying  &at  0  is  greater  than  —1  and  lees  than  1.  So  —1 
is  less  than  0  and  greater  than  ~2 ;  and  in  this  sense,  and  this  only,  is  it  tme 
that  there  are  quantities  less  than  nothing. 

From  this  we  shall  easily  infer  what  is  to  be  nndinstood  by  the  negaiiTe 
▼alnes  that  are  sometimes  found  for  unknown  quantities  in  algebraical  javblems. 

Thus:  two  trains  travel  at  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same  direction;  one  is 
70  miles  on  its  way  and  the  other  90 :  how  far  have  they  to  go  before  the  latter 
is  twice  as  far  on  its  way  as  the  other?  The  answer,  obtained  on  the  suj^po- 
sition  that  they  have  to  continue  travelling  on,  is  — 50,  and  the  considerations 
above  teach  us  that  tdiis  means  they  must  travel  back  50  miles,  when  one  will 
be  20  and  the  other  40  miles  from  their  original  starting  place;  which  answers 
the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

^gain,  let  it  be  asked.  How  many  yards  of  silk  did  a  man  seUj  when  the 
Bumbor  of  shillings  received  for  each  yard  was  4  more  than  the  number  of 
yards,  and  the  price  of  the  whole  was  £51?  This  produces  a  qnadntic 
equation,  and  gives  for  the  number  of  yards  30  and  —34.  In  the  former  case 
the  price  of  each  yard  is  348.,  but  what  is  it  when  ~34  yards  are  sdd? 
According  to  the  above  it  ought  to  be  -^308.,  but  how  are  we  to  interpret  this? 
The  —  sign  before  the  number  of  yards  told  changes  the  selling  into  buying, 
and  the  —  sign  before  the  money  received  alters  receiving  into  paying;  and 
the  negative  answer  is  equivalent  to  saying  a  man  may  buy  34  yards  at  30s. 
for  J&51,  in  which  case  the  number  of  yards  sold  by  him  is,  algebraically 
speaking,  4  less  than  the  number  of  shillings  received  by  him  for  eadi  yard. 


CiXTTHinr  MADE  rsBFTTL. — I  am  beholden  to  calumny,  tliat 
she  hath  so  endeavoured  and  taken  nains  to  belie  me.  It  shall 
make  me  set  a  surer  guard  on  myself^  and  keep  a  better  watch 
upon  my  actions. — Ben  Jbnson, 

Capacity  foe  Feiendship. — ^We  may  often  exercise  a  choice 
as  to  who  shall  be  our  companions ;  but  we  have  little  control 
over  the  circumstances  out  of  which  friendship  grows  ;  and, 
therefore,  instances  of  its  successful  formation,  though  delightful 
to  hear  of,  can  seldom  be  held  forth  for  imitation.  Yet  l£e  ex- 
perienced may  do  well  to  warn  the  wano-hearted  and  confiding 
not  to  rely  implicitly  on  an^  man,  however  kind  and  generous 
may  be  his  present  conduct,  if  he  do  not  possess,  besides  a  natu- 
rally amiable  disposition,  a  conscience  regulated  by  principle,  and 
an  understanding  clear  of  (Hscemment,  and  too  strong  to  be 
swayed  by  the  opinions  of  a  multitude,  or, — ^what  is  not  less  in- 
fluential on  the  weak-minded, — the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. — 

Depeavity.— Nothing  can  give  us  so  just  a  notion  of  the  de- 
pravity of  mankind  in  general,  as  an  exact  knowledge  of  our 
own  corruption  in  particular. 

Vices. — When  our  vices  leave  us  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
leave  them. 
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QmcsTTONs  SsQUiKiin}  Answers. 

82.  (L)  Can  yoa  recominend  me  a 
book  in  -which  the  scaDniDg  of  Latin 
Terse  is  so  fuUtfj  clearly^  and  smplt/ 
explained,  that  with  it  a  student  may 
teach  himself  the  scanning  of  any  of 
the  Latin  poets  thoroughly?  (II.)  The 
best  guide  to  the  government  situations 
which  are  open  to  competition  ? — 
VntGn* 

83.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if 
anj  of  your  correspondents  would  in- 
form me  whether  the  book  called 
the  "  Thirty  Letters  on  Various  Sub- 
jects," by  Wm.  Jackson,  is  published 
now;  and  if  it  is,  please  to  name  the 
publisher. — W.  R. 

84.  Would  any  of  the  scientific 
readers  of  the  British  Controveraiatist 
oblige  me  by  informing  me  the  best  aud 
cheapest  way  to  make  or  buy  a  camera 
for  photography;  tixe  best  house  to 
buy  a  good  and  cheap  compound  lens 
at,  with  rack  and  pinion  movement; 
and  the  best  practical  work  on 
photography,  containing  all  the  dif- 
ferent processes,  and  the  best  way 
to  colour  photographic  pictures,  the 
price  and  publisher ?«—Chemicu8. 

85.  Could  you  inform  your  corre- 
spondent, through  the  pages  of  your 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  "In- 
quiries and  answers,"  the  prospects  a 
young  man  has  who  possesses  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man languages,  and  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  Italian,  in  connection  with 
book-keeping? — Nil  debpbsansum. 

86.  Will  yoa  have  the  kindness  to 
inform  me,  through  the  medium  of 
T^r  valuable  serial,  how  to  ascertain 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  a  segment 
p«ing  given?  An  answer  to  the  above 
in  your  next,  if  possible,  will  very 
'nuch  oblige.— J.  B. 

87.  Gould  any  of  the  readers  of  the 


British  Controversialist  inform  me  of 
the  qualifications  required  for  entering 
a  college,  and  the  lowest  amount  of 
college  expenses  for  twelve  months? — 
J.  A.  S. 

88.  What  is  the  price  of  ManteII*s 
"Wonders  of  Geology"  (1848)?  Also 
another  work  by  the  same  author,  en- 
titled **  Organic  Bemains  of  the  British 
Museum ;"  the"  Quarterly  Journal  pub- 
lished by  the  authority  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  of  London"?  I  cannot  find 
any  stated  sum  to  the  above,  affixed  at 
the  end  of  them,  and  therefore  an  an- 
swer I  should  receive  with  pleasure.  I 
should  like,  also,  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  inform  me,  what  books  to  peruse 
to  learn  fully  the  practical  part  of 
geology. — A.  L. 

89.  Will  any  of  your  numerous 
subscribers  inform  me  of  the  best  man- 
ner of  studying  the  "  Evidences  of 
Christianity**  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
also  name  some  of  the  best  works  treat- 
ing thereon?  I  should  feel  obliged  if 
they  would  apprise  me  of  the  best  works 
bearing  on  '*  Infidelity"  and  its  branches, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  grapple  with  the 
various  classes  of  such  opponents  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  By  inserting 
the  above  you  will  greatly  aid^  yours, 
&c. — A  Student. 

90.  I  am  desirous  of  studying  the 
history,  as  well  as  the  social  and  poli- 
cal  institutions,  of  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe;  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge 
of  them  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  enter 
with  interest  into  the  various  agitations 
and  movements  which  ever  and  anon 
are  taking  place  in  those  countries;  to 
be  able  to  go  back  to  the  sources  of 
these  movements;  to  understand  the 
remote  as  well  as  immediate  causes 
which  have  produced  them,  &c.,  &c. 
Now,  this  is  a  large  field,  and  that  is 
my  reason  for  writing  to  ask  some  of 
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your  able  oorrespondeDts  to  indicate 
to  me  the  best  books  on  each  parti- 
cnlar  power,  and  the  moet  advisable 
method  of  pursuing  my  inquiries. — 
Septimus. 

9 1 .  Can  any  one  of  the  readers  of  the 
British  ControversiaUst  iaform  me  how 
to  get  a  good  copy  of  a  translation  of 
Dante,  with  Flaxman's  Illustrations, 
and  the  probable  cost? — T.  S. 


Anbwbbs  to  Questioks. 

10.  lam  much  obliged  to"0*Dell 
H."  for  his  answer  to  my  question ;  but  I 
referred  more  particularly  to  the  water 
-— *^  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  toaters;"  and  in  the 
ninth  verse,  "Let  the  waters  under 
the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto 
one  plaoe,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear." 
Land  is  not  mentioned  before ;  the 
words  seem  to  imply  that  this  was  the 
first  appearance  of  dry  land.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Plutonic  theory,  dry  land 
vrould  be  formed  before  water  by  the 
cooling  of  the  outside  of  the  molten 
mass.  The  Neptunian  theory — ^that 
matter,  after  its  first  creation,  was  in 
a  state  of  aqueous  solution — seems  to 
me  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  narrative. — W.  W.  L. 

72.  In  answer  to  F.  £.,  a  candidate 
is  examined  only  in  those  subjects 
which  he  chooses  from  the  given  list; 
therefore,  if  he  chose  Engli^,  French, 
and  Mathematics,  he  would  be  ex. 
amined  in  no  other,  although  a  can- 
didate taking  these  three  subjects  only 
would  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  twenty.  The  num- 
ber of  candidates  is  not  limited.  There 
were  about  150  at  each  of  the  two 
last  examinations.  The  twenty  who 
obtain  the  greatest  number  of  marks 
pass  (t.  e.,  the  first  examination),  and 
have  then  to  prepare  for  the  probation 
examination,  examination  in  law,  &c. 
A  candidate  must  be  under  twenty- 
three  at  the  first  examination,  and 
under  twenty-five  at  the  second.  The 
candidates  are  sent  out  as  soon  as 


possible  after  the  law  fTsmiitatioB* 
They  receive  no  salary  until  they  sre 
appointed  servants,  and  such  they  do 
not  become  until  they  have  passed  the 
second  examination ;  therefore  they 
will  receive  no  salary  for  the  twelve 
months  mentioned.  I  have  looked 
through  all  the  papers  relating  to  this 
business,  and  can  find  nothing  ex- 
cluding married  men  from  the  service. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  examina- 
tion is  competitive,  but  the  second  is 
not  I  may  also  say,  that  this  is  con- 
sidered now  the  most  severe  examina. 
tion  in  England. — Tklemaqub. 

76.  In  answer  to  C.  S.  W.*s  further 
inquiries,  I  beg  to  inform  him,  firstly, 
that  a  ray  of  light  may  be  defined  as 
composed  of  one  or  more  particles  of 
matter,  of  indefinite  extent,  proceeding 
from  a  luminous  body;  but  that  the 
nature  of  the  light  is  so  little  known, 
that  Sir  David  Brewster  defined  it  to  be 
"an  emanation,  or  something  which 
proceeds  from  bodies,  and  by  means  of 
which  we  are  enabled  to  see  them  by 
the  eye."    G.  S.  W.  then  asks  if  the 
ray  really  passes  through  glass.    Un- 
doubtedly, though  a  portion  of  it  is 
lost;  no  body  being  so  perfectly  dia- 
phanous that   all   the   light   passes 
through.      Transparency    is    due   to 
molecular  condition;  charcoal,  in  its 
ordinary  state  absorbing  light,  in  the 
state  of  the  diamond  it  forms  the 
brilliant    Then  he  asks  why,  when 
the  black  letters  of  a  book  are  seen 
through  a  prism,  the  laA  colour  is 
invisible,  and,  in  its  stead,  are  seen 
the  prismatic  colours;  whilst  the  white 
ground  is  almost  unchanged  in  ap- 
pearance.   Let  C.  S.  W.  take  a  nar- 
row slip  of  white  paper,  paste  it  on  a 
black  groxmd,  and  behold  it  with  a 
prism  whose  edges  shall  be  parallel  to 
it,  and  this  white  slip  will  appear 
coloured  with  all   the  hues   of   the 
spectrum,  the  violet  tint  having  de- 
viated towards  the  summit    of   the 
prisnu     If  the  slip  of  white  paper,  in- 
stead of  being  very  narrow,  is  of  con- 
siderable width,  aU  the  middle  part, 
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and  its  horderSj  parallel  to  the  edges 
of  the  prism,  are  idone  coloured — ^those 
nearest   to  the  sammit  with  violet, 
zningled  with  blue  and  indigo;  those 
nearest  the  base  with  red,  mingled  with 
orauge  and  yellow.     In  order  to  ex- 
plain this  phenomenon,  we  must  con- 
ceive this  white  paper  to  be  divided 
into  very  narrow,  parallel  slips.    Each 
of  these  gives,  as  in  the  first  case,  a 
complete  spectrum.     Now,  the  second 
spectrum  being  a  little  lower  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  a  little  lower  than 
the  second,  and  so  on,  there  results  a 
saccessive  superposition   of   all    the 
simple  colours,  which  produces  white, 
except  towards  the  boixlers,  where  the 
superposition  is  not  complete,  or  where 
the  violet  on  one  side  and  tJie  red  on 
the  other  remaui  isolated. 

Having  demonstrated  that  the  super- 
position is  complete  onlj  in  the  middle, 
and,  therefore,  there  onlj  is  white,  it 
is  easily  explained  that  it  is  the  bor- 
der of  the  white,  and  not  the  black, 
tJiat  is  prismatically  coloured.  If  a 
convex  lens  be  interposed  between  the 
prism  and  the  paper,  the  black  of  the 
print,  which  C.  S.  W.  alludes  to,  may 
be  plainly  discerned,  and  the  prismatic 
colours  surrounding  it  may  be  seen  far 
more  brilliant. 

G.  S.  W.  seems  still  to  cling  to  the 
hypothesis  of  latent  colour,  for  he  asks 


whether  some  blind  people  have  been 
able  to  distinguish  colours  by  the 
touch.  This  is  seldom  alluded  to, 
still  less  seldom  credited.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  man  can  really  feel 
a  shadowy  and  imaginary  substance. 
And  as  to  the  theory  of  colour  inherent 
in  bodies,  it  is  very  easily  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  a  film  of  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  on  paper  speedily 
becomes  black.  This  would  not  be 
the  case  were  the  colour  inherent,  for 
then  it  would  be  uninfluenced  by  the 
action  of  light — S.  £.  L.,  Miehlehurst, 
77.  A  candidate  must,  on  entering  the 
Excise,  be  not  less  than  nineteen,  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
He  must  be  unmarried.  Heonust  be 
able  to  work  out  sums  in  the  rules  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division,  both  in  common  arith- 
metic, and  in  vulgar  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, reduction,  proportion,  practice, 
and  interest;  to  write  a  good  hand, 
and  correctly  and  fluently  from  dicta- 
tion ;  and  have  a  competent  knowledge 
of  book-keeping  by  double  entry.  He 
will  undergo  an  examination  in  the 
above-nam^  subjects,  and,  if  approved, 
will  be  placed  under  instruction.  Ex- 
cise patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Bevenue.  F.  L.  0.  must  apply 
either  to  one  or  the  other. — T.  J. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


Aberdeen  Speculative  AasociaiUm. 
— This  society  has  been  in  existence 
for  upwards  of  three  years.  Its  aims 
are,  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  its  members.  The  meetings 
are  held  weekly,  two  nights  in  the 
month  being  allotted  for  debate,  the 
remaining  two  for  the  delivery  of  an 
essay  and  lecture.  A  soiree  in  con- 
nection with  the  association  was  lately 
held  in  the  usual  hall  of  meeting,  at 
which  about  fmrty  persons,  members 


and  friends,  were  present.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  of  an  interesting  cha- 
racter, and  the  arrangements  of  the 
committee  gave  general  satisfaction. 
The  nucleus  of  a  library  has  also  been 
formed  for  the  use  of  the  members, 
which  is  not,  however,  so  sufficiently 
patronized  as  its  claims  might  lead  us 
to  hope. — A.  T.,  See, 

*♦*  We  do  not  like  tiie  title  of  this 
society,  and  from  the  list  of  subjects 
enclosed,  we  see   no  reason  for  it^ 
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being  thns  named,  and  think  that 
perhaps  the  title  ia  the  reason  for  its 
not  being  so  siiiocessfal  as  the  pro- 
jectors coald  wish. 

Glasgow  Poi/fteckmc  SlDciefy.^li 
this  society  is  yet  formed,  wonld 
"Hugh  Cunningham"  gire  me  some 
information  regarding  its  modus  ope- 
randi, the  duties  required  of  members, 
the  fees,  night  of  meeting,  &e. — 
Douglas. 

St,  Bartholomew's  Working  Metis 
XMerarg  Institute, — In  our  February 
number  we  gave  a  report  of  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  discussion  class 
ctmnected  with  the  above  institute. 
We  now  insert  an  account  of  the  last 
general  or  half-yearly  meeting,  held 
at  the  lecture-hall  in  the  Gray's  Inn- 
road,  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  June. 
Mr.  W.  Wilde  Salmon  was  TOted  to 
the  chair,    and    the    secretary  (Mr. 
Beard)  read  the  report  of  the  class  for 
&e    past    half-year,    during    which 
twenty-six  meetings  had  been  held, 
the  attendance  averaging  nearly  thirty 
each  evening.     The   following   ques- 
tions, among  others,  have  been  dis- 
cussed:— "Would  it  be  desirable  to 
re-establish  Poland  ?  "    "  Is  the  Maine 
Liquor  Law  just  in  Principle  ?  "  "  Was 
England  Justified  in  taking  up  Arms 
against  Russia ?**     "Was  the  Execu- 
tion of  Charles  L  Justifiable  ?  "  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  Smithfield  ?  "     "  Was 
Mahomet  an    Impostor?"      "  Is  the 
Character  of  Napoleon  III.  Worthy  of 
Admiration?  "     "  Is  it  Practicable  and 
Incumbent  upon  us  always  to  Speak 
the   Truth?"     "What  are  the  Best 
Means  of  Paying   Off  the  National 
Debt?"     "The  Fall  of  Ears:  who's 
to  Blame  ?  "     "  Is  a  Property  Qualifi- 
cation the  Best  Standard  of  Fitness  for 
a  Member  of  Parliament  ?  "     "  Did  the 
Character  and  Conduct  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots   Justify  the  Treatment  she 
received    from    Elizabeth    Queen    of 
England?"     After  a  revision  of  the 
rules,  thanks  to  retiring  members,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  fresh  committee 
of  managemeat,    a    vote  of   thanks 


having  been  passed  to  the  chairman  and 
secretary,  those  gentlemen  returned 
thanks,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

The  Swansea   Christian    Literary 
and  Sdentific  Association. — On  the 
14th  of  Jan.  it  held  its  first  annusl 
sdr^e,  presided  over  by.  the  Bev.  W. 
Spencer.    It  had  long  been  thought 
that  a  change  of  presidency  would  act 
benefici^ly  upon  the  futuve  welfare  of 
the  association.    It  was  deemed  that 
a  gentleman  of  the  clerical  professioo, 
holding  the  presidency  of  ^e  associa- 
ti(»,  gave  it  a  sectarian  aspect,  which 
was  injurious  to  its  success  and  pros- 
perity.   A<change  was  moved,  seconded 
by  the  rev.  gentleman  in  the  chair, 
and  the  aasociatkm  unanimously  elected 
as  preadent  T.  Williams,  Esq.,  MJ). 
The  Bev.  W.  Spencer  was  also  unani- 
mottsly  elected  vice-president.      The 
doctor  delivered  an  eloquoit  inaugural 
address,  which  was  followed  by  a  large 
increase  of  members,  several  of  whom 
were  dissenting  ministers;  and  subse- 
quently there  has  been  a  continuous 
accession  of  members,  who  now  num- 
ber 120,  an  increase   of  about  fifly 
since  my  kst  communication.     The 
Inreaking  up  of  the  session  toc^  plaoe 
the  last  week  in  May,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  president  kindly  provided  tea 
for  the  members  at  his  own  expense, 
and  after  tea,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Sum- 
mer Studies  for  Young  Men ; "  and  it 
was  then  determined  to  have  two  or 
three  excursions  in  the  summer  months, 
to    examine  the  various    objects    of 
natural  science,  and  to  prepare  papers 
on  the  same  for  discussion  during  the 
winter  months.     The  first  of   these 
took  place  on  the   5th   of  July,  to 
Langdon   Bay,  to  examine  the  geo- 
logical strata  of  that  locality.     It  wss 
crowned  with  complete  success,  and  to 
the  satisfiEiction  of  all  parties.     The 
library  is  on  the  increase,  and  there 
has  been  a  valuable  acquisition  made 
to  it  in  the  addition  of  all  the  bound 
vdumes  of  the  ControversiaUsL    The 
association  bids  fair  for  permanent  and 
lasting  prosperity* — T.  T. 
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The  JBlaekstone  Debating  Sode^, 
Crogby  Hall,  London. — The  designa- 
ti<m  of  this  society  points  out  at  once 
its  object  and  the  class  to  which  it 
looks  for  support;  and  it  need  hardly 
be  observed  that,  to  law  students,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  desirable  than  the 
ability  to  argue  and  to  give  ntteranoe 
to  their  thoughts  with  fluency  and  ease 
in  public.  We  invite  the  attention  of 
onr  law  readers.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
Tlios.  Bogers,  70,  Fenchurch-street, 
Citj,  will  supply  information  and  enrol 
members. 

Bttckingham  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institution, — The  third  annual 
soiree  of  the  above  iustitation  was 
beld  in  the  Town  Hall  of  this  place, 
on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  Jane.  There 
was  a  smaller  attendance  than  in 
former  years.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  fiev.  H.  Boundell,  who  deli- 
yered  an  address,  congratulating  the 
members  on  the  condition  of  the 
society,  and  remarked,  that  during 
the  x>a8t  season,  there  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  library  533  books,  16  lec- 
tures delivered,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  130  persons.  Several 
boo^  had  been  presented  to  the  in- 
stitute, among  which  were  4  vols,  of 


*"  Half-Hours  with  the  Beat  Authors;** 
1  vol.  of  Smith's  '*  Sermons;"  1  vol.  of 
"Bu&ket  of  Fragments;"  and  Mr. 
Bowland  had  kindly  sent  them  his 
work  "  Ou  the  Hair,"  and  this  hist 
announcement  caused  some  merriment 
amoDg  the  audience.  After  the  ad- 
dr^s,  songs  and  glees  were  sung  by 
vocalists  from  London.  During  the 
intervals,  the  prises  were  awarded  to 
the  successful  competitors,  as  follows: 
— Messrs.  H.  Pointer  and  J.  Jeffs,  the 
first  class,  subject,  **  The  Emigrant." 
The  second  class  prize  was  given  to 
Mr.  He.  Only  one  essay  was  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  prize,  which  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Cross.  A  prize 
was  also  given  to  £.  Eeles  for  the  best 
poem,  entitled,  "  The  Soldier's  Betum," 
By  the  kind  permission  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  band  of 
the  Boyal  Bucks  Yeomanry  was  in 
attendance,  and  played  during  the 
evening.  Aft^r  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  the  meeting  broke  up, 
highly  pleased  with  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment. To  end  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings, a  balloon  was  sent  up  in  the 
market-place,  which  threw  out  red, 
white,  and  bine  lights. — B.  H. 
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Mr.  Bendey,  the  publisher,  has  ob- 
tained the  whole  of  Horace  Walpole*B 
wipubUshed  correspondence  with   his 
friend  and  deputy  in  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Grosvenor  Bedford.    Old  Mr.  Bed- 
ford (the  uucle  of  Sonthey's  correspond- 
ent) was  the  channel  of  mauy  of  Wal- 
pole's  unknown  conmiunications  with 
the  public  papers,  and  at  times  of  his 
many  unostentatious  charities.     "  Hor- 
ly,"  as  Lady  Mary  Wortley  delighted 
to  call  him,  will  be  found  to  have  had 
a  heart  after  all.     His  charitable  sym- 
pathies were  chiefly  with  poor  prisoneis 
for  debt     This  accession  will  give  ad- 
ditional interest  to  the  forthconuDg 


edition    of    "^  Walpole's    Letters."—- 
Critic, 

Mrs.  Stowe*s  "Dred"  is  out,  and 
from  a  curaory  reading  appears  to  be  a 
bald  edition  of  «  Uncle  Tom."  That 
was  genuine  heart-writing;  hence  its 
wondrous  popularity.  This  is  laboured 
and  artificial :  there  are  touches  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  peculiar  talent  for  describing 
Methodist  niggers,  but  nothing  that 
makes  the  soul  thrill,  like  Eva's 
death.  "■  Undo  Tom"  was  all  artless- 
ness;  "  Dred"  is  all  art.  It  will  have 
a  large  sale,  from  its  author's  fame, 
but  not  from  its  intrinsic  merits.  Al- 
I  together  it  has  quite  disappointed  vs. 
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Emerson's  "  EagliBh  Traits"  is  very 
cheap,  very  readable,  and  likely  to  be 
very  popular.  His  statements,  not  al- 
ways correct,  are  always  good-humonred  * 
and  nattral;  and,  for  an  American,  it 
18  a  pretty  impartial  critique  on  Eng- 
land and  the  English. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  an 
announcement  on  another  page,  that  a 
second  edition  of  the  **  Art  of  Writing" 
(which  originally  appeared  in  our 
pages)  has  been  called  for,  and  the  au- 
thor invites  all  persons  who  commence 
before  the  Ist  of  December  next  the 
course  of  lessons  there  given,  to  send 
him  specimens  of  their  handwriting  as 
they  proceed,  and  to  the  one  who  evi- 
dently makes  the  greatest  progress  he 
offers  a  complete  set  of  the  first  series 
of  the  British  Controversialist.  All 
letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  author  of 
the  "  Art  of  Writing,"  65,  Paternoster- 
row,  London. 

Those  interested  In  the  sabbath 
question  would  do  well  to  read  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Hill's  (of  Birmingham)  «  Pri- 
meval Sabbath,"  a  reply  to  lectures  by 
Mr.  George  Dawson.  We  think  the 
answer  is  unanswerable.  Those  who 
have  read  Mr.  HilFs  Prize  Essays  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  this  little  pam- 
phlet; it  goes  at  once  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  though  only  a  reply,  is 
interesting,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Dawson's  lectures. 

Foremost  in  the  literary  obituary  of 
the  month  is  Gilbert  A'Becket,  author 
of  the  **  Comic  Blackstone,"  *'  Comic 
Histories  of  England  and  Bome,"  &c., 
and  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal 
contributors  to  '*  Punch,"  and  lately 
one  of  our  best  metropolitan  magis- 
trates. His  son  and  he  died  within  a 
few  days  of  each  other,  while  on  a  visit 
to  Boulogne. 

BEW  BOOKS. 

Addey's  Library: — St.  John's  Le- 
gends of  the  Christian  East,  2s.  Bow- 
stead's  Practical  Sermons,  21s.  Bray's 
Novels: — De  Foix,  Is.  6d.  Chaim  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,  7s.  6d.;  Da- 


nielism,  or  the  Development  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  Is. ;  Emerson's  English  Traits, 
Is.;  Experiences  of  a  Barrister,  Is.  6d.; 
Ferrier's  Scottish  Philosophy,  the  Old 
and  the  Kew,  Is.  6d.;  Golovin's  Stan 
and  Stripes,  3s;;  Hibberd's  Book  of  the 
Water  Cabinet,  Is.;  Life  of  Maxinell, 
by  Hook,   2s.;   Pinney's  Duration  of 
Life,  and  its  Three  Eras,  7s.  6d. :  Eev 
T.  H.  Stewart's  Memoirs  of  his  Son, 
9s.;  MrsJ3totve*s  Dredy  12s.  and  2s.6d.; 
Christian  Family  Life,  by  Thiersch, 
5s.;  Yorke's  Original  Besearches  into 
the  Word  of  God,  6ft.;  Wallace's  De- 
scriptive  Geography,    Is.;    Jamesons 
Communion  of  Labour,  3s.;   Lapse's 
Calisthenics,  or  Elements   of  Bodily 
Culture,  2s.;  Lays  of  Memory,  by  a 
Mother  and  Son,  10s.6d. ;  Collis's  Praxis 
Latina,  Parts  1  and  2,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.; 
Fergusson's  Northmen  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  5s.;  Forbes's  BSs 
M&lft,  or  Hindoo  Annals  of  Goozerat, 
40s. ;  McLeod's  Class  Atlas  of  Physical 
Geography,  2s.  6d.  Parlour  Library : — 
Dumas'  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Miss  Por- 
ter's Hungarian  Brothers,  and  James' 
Margaret  Graham.    Bail.  Libraiy: — 
Maxwell's  Luck  is  Everything.     Wi- 
thers' Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church, 
5s.;  Lynch's  Wonders  of  the  West  In- 
dies, 5s. ;  Beid's  Streanus  from  Lebanon, 
4s. ;    Boberts'   Southern   Counties  of 
England,  18s.;  Porter's  Ecclesiastical 
System  of  Independents,  68.;   Cham- 
bers' Bussian  War,    13s.  ;    Tamley's 
Language  of  the  Eye  Illustrated,  Is.; 
Bussian  Chit  Chat,  4s.;  Tupper^s  Out 
and  Home,  5s.;  Vestiga,  5s.     Bohns 
Library:  —  Pliny's    Natural    Histoiy, 
5s.    Albert  Durer's  Humiliation  of  the 
Bedeemer,32  Prints,  Is.;  Facts  about 
Boys  for  Boys,  Is.  6d.;  New  Vols,  of 
Knight's  English  Cycle,  Vol.  U.,  Bio- 
graphy, lOs.;  Sully's  Memoirs,  3s.  6d.; 
Knight's  Popular  History  of  England, 
Vol.  I.,  9s.;  Annual  Begisterfor  1865, 
18s.;  Beaumarchais  and  His  Times, 
Vols.  in.  and  IV.,  21s.;  Science  of 
Mind,  Pneumatology,  Vol.  I.,  8s.  6d.; 
Shakspere's  Works,    by    Singer   and 
Lloyd,  Vol.  XL,  6s. 


BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

Author  of"  The  Art  of  JUasordng,'*  *"  ElmeiUt  ofRkeioric!'  ^. 

Faith  is  no  less  necessary  in  science  than  in  life.    Li  both  it 

'*  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."    Lideed,  fact  and  faith 

o  the   constituents  of  science.    The  phenomena  or  facts  of 

tore  excite  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  raith  gives  vitality  and 

tentiality  to  them.    The  scientific  intellect  is  not  sceptical, 

it  wise.    It  accepts  the  suggestions  of  Faith,  tries  ana  tests 

eir  accuracy  at  every  step,  surrounds  itself  with  precautions, 

id  looks  upon  the  whole,  or  the  greatest  available  number,  of 

le  facts,  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether  its  suggestions 

:e  consistent  with  the  qualities  of  the  system  of  facts  of  which 

is  thinking,  and  with  the  principles  which  control  and  govern 

oher  facts.    When  they  are  so,  and  when  they  move  deany  and 

istinctly-— 

''  Into  the  eye  and  proepeet  of  the  eon]," 

hey  become  the  actuating  principles  of  thought,  and  lead  the 
aind  onwards  to  the  development  of  newer  and  higher  truths 
han  it  could  otherwise  attain.  Faith  gives  the  inteUect  a  pur- 
pose and  an  end ;  teaches  it  to  use  the  best  available  means  of 
compassing  its  pre-desired  object.  It  graves  the  word  **  Examine  " 
on  its  shield,  and  bears  it  emblazonedon  its  arms.  Credence  is  the 
impulse  to  progress,  the  guide  to  investigation,  and  the  criterion 
of  the  accuracy  of  human  thought.  It  gives  a  God  to  the  uni- 
verse, acknowledges  the  existence  and  persistence  of  law  therein, 
and  by  this  idea  of  law,  colligates  and  knits  together  into  science 
the  disjunct  phenomena  which  play  in  ever-changing  innumer- 
abilitj  around  the  human  mind.  On  this  belief  m  law  the 
validity  of  all  inductive  processes  depends ;  and  it  is  to  explain  to 
the  student  earnestly  intent  on  lifting  up  his  struggling  soul  to 
I   the  height  of  the  great  arguments  by  which— 

*  '  Nature  and  nature's  laws  appear  in  light,"— 

r  how  the  inductive  process  is  performed,  that  these  present  papers 

'  rewritten. 

I      The  assumption  {Jcnth)  which  gives  validity  in  thought  to  the 

I  gMieralizations  and  inferences,  ».  c,  hypotheses,  which  result 
from  the  operation  of  the  mental  activities,  subsequent  to  their 
<ixcitement  by  the  phenomena  of  nature,  is,  that  the  sequences 
^u  consequences  ofeach  and  every  event  are  connected  together 

'^Ol.  II.  p 
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and  controlled  by  some  enpreme  law  of  order,  established  for 
the  effectuation  or  fnlfilment  of  some  end  or  purpose  accord- 
ant with  and  dependent  npon  the  respedlTe  natures  of  phe- 
nomenal objects. 

The  idea  of  Order  has  this  peculiar  and  especial  proper^v',  tIz., 
it  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  of  being  recognized  by  tne  £eason 
as  the  originator^  as  well  as  the  preliminary  test,  of  each  hypo- 
thesis. 

The  explicit  statement  or  utterance  of  what  is  impUoitly  con- 
tained in  our  idea  of  Order  would  be  somewhat  to  the  following 
effect ;  tie.,  that  throughout  the  whole  reahn  of  nature,  cause 
and  effect  are  correlaiiye,  i,  e.,  that  certain  uniformities  of  opera- 
tion prevail  in  nature,  and  these  uniformities  act  in  direot  and 
constant  obedience  to  Law. 

Law  is  here  recognized  as  a' necessary  element  not  onlr  tn 
ihouahtt  but  also  in  fact  and  actuality**— a  necessity  without 
which  harmony,  stability)  and  pr(^re8S*^in  one  word,  system- 
are  unthinkable.* 

The  pertinadtjf,  if  we  may  not  say  the  intuitire  inyariabiHty, 
with  wnich  men  hold  this  idea,  and  the  success  which  attends  all 
experiments  made  in  proof  of  hypotheses  which  haye  accepted 
the  idea  of  Order  as  tbeir  centre  principle,  are  the  surest  evi- 
dences we  can  have  of  the  perfect  safety,  if  not  of  the  eseentiid 
accuracy,  of  making  this  assumption,  or,  as  we  feel  rather  inclined 
to  say,  of  acting  upon  the  irresistible  impulse  to  which  it  sub- 
jects us. 

Logic  id  essentially  a  formal,  t .  e»,  schematic^  systematizing, 
co-ordinating  science. 

The  objed;  of  logically  conducted  study  is  to  disooyer  the 
co-existences  and  tne  correlative  successions  which,  together, 
determine  the  modes  of  the  continuousness,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 

Irnenomena  impress  the  senses  with  a  confused  intermingle- 
ment  of  qualities,  and  these  the  soul  must  disentangle  and 
arrange,  before  it  can  thoroughly  know,  or  beneficially  employ, 
the  objects  from  whidi  those  impressions  proceed. 

To  effect  this,  the  mind  seeks  to  make  the  laws  of  the  thinking 
Ego  the  exponents,  the  svmbols,  the  suggestors  of  the  laws  of 
the  objective  non-£go,  ana  by  the  investurement  of  the  objective 
universe  with  the  farms  of  the  subject,  obtain  mastery  and 
domination  over  it. 

The  process  by^ which  this' is  accomplished  is  called  Lidiu^oiii 

Ijiduction  is  a  bringing  into  one  thought,  by  some  proof  of 
their  correspondence  or  agreement,  the  /ortn  (logical)  and  the 
matter  (physical)  on  which  the  intellect  may  have  been  exercising 

*  See  an  oppoeite  view  aavooattd  in  6.  H.  Lewis's  **  Comtek  PhilMobby  of 
tlje  Sciences,'*  j^  51— £f7. 
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itflelf"'th6  vniticm  of  thought  and  evidence  to  produce  knowledge 
— tlie  colligation  of  the  aubjectiye  in  man  witii  the  objective  in 
nature*^ 

The  following  three  procepBes  are  implied  in  Induction,  .vi«.-» 

*  This  definition  differs  prettj  consideraUy  from  that  commooly  rMdvtd 
as  c;cplanatory  of  this  pszling  word.  It  may  therefore  be  advisablfr^-aad  it 
IV  ill  doubtleBsIj  be  vsefnl-^to  lay  before  the  reader  soma  of  the  sigiuficatioDB 
'which  it  assnmed  Id  the  writiDgs  of  scientific  men. 

I.  The  gathering  into  one  form  of  a  mnltitnde  of  scattered  particulars 
(Plato's  «  Phadrus  "). 

II.  Socrates  nsed  it  as  a  name  for  the  acenmnlation,  or  hrmgmg  togeiher^  of 
instances,  i,  e^  of  particular  known  facts,  as  a  ground  or  basis  of  belief  in,  i  e., 
as  proofii  of,  particular  unknown  facts,  or  the  establishment  of  some  formerly 
unacknowledged  truth  (Xenoph.,  ^  (Economid,"  z^ii.  15). 

III.  The  Sophists  define  it  as  a  persuasive  argument,  by  whieh  a  penon 
naay  be  induced  to  admit  some  proposition  as  true^  i, «.,  believable  (Cicero, 
"  De  Inven.,"  i.  31;  QuinctiUian,  "XustiL,"  v.  U), 

lY.  The  j)royin£  of  the  m(njor  term  of  the  middle  by  the  minor  TAristotle^s 
''  Pr.  Analytics,"  if.  23),  a  progress  from  particulars  to  universals  (Aristotie^s 
«  Tonica,"  i.  18). 

V.  The  eliciting  or  creating  of  axioms  from  experiments  (observations  ?\ 
fsnd  the  deducing  or  deriving  of  new  experiments  from  these  axioms  (Bacon  s 
♦*  Nov.  Org.,*'  i.  19,  ii.  10,  Ac) 

VJ.  Inftrring  eorrect  general  principles  er  laws  from  the  instances  or  facts 
befors  the  mind  while  thinking  (Whately's  **  Logio,"  iv.  1). 

YII«  A  formal  illation  of  tiie  univeival  from  the  individual,  as  legitimated 
solely  in  the  laws  of  thought  and  abstract  from  the  conditions  of  this  or  that 
particdar  matter  (Sir  W.  Hamilton's  "  Discussions,"  p.  156)* 

YJII.  The  operation  of  discovering  and  proving  general  propoudons  (J,  0l 
Ifill's  "  System  of  Logic,"  li.) 

IX  The  investigation  of  generals,  in  the  particulars  of  perceptible  unities, 
by  the  power  of  the  reflective  reason  (Humboldt's  "  Cosmos,"  vol.  iii.,  Introd.) 

X  That  commonly  received  and  incorporated  in  common  speech,  viz.,  the 
node  of  acquiring  general  truths  by  the  collation  of  the  facts  of  experience,  is 
deioribedin  the  A)llowing  lines  from  Akenside: — 

For  each  wide  family  some  eingU  Urih 
He  sets  in  view,  the  important  tvpe  of  alt 
lie  hreihren  t  suffering  it  to  clmm,  neyond 
Their  conomon  heritage,  no  private  gift, 
No  proper  fortune.    Then,  wkat^er  his  eife 
In  ihit  ditcemt,  hit  holdj  wteiring  tongim 
PronotMoeth  qfthe  hintkred,  wUhoui  hoimd. 
Without  condition, 

Pleatures  qf  Imagination^  b.  ii.,  pp,  194*— 131. 

XI.  The  systematic  observation  of  any  series  of  phenomena,  by  which  we 
are  enabled,  after  careful  verification,  to  deduce  general  inferences  from  the 
facts  of  experience  (Keil's  "  Art  of  Beasoning,"  ch.  viii.,  p.  73).  Those  who 
are  curious  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  writer**  thoughts  on  the  essential 
elements  of  this  topic,  may  compare  the  chapter  in  which  this  definition  occ' 
with  the  present  paper. 
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let.  The  reception  and  perception  of  certain  fiicts ;  >.  e.,  obserra- 
tional  activity. 

^d.  The  formation  of  a  premise,  s.  e.,  an  hypothesia,  which 
will  include  and  comprehend,  i,  e,,  explain,  the  facts  obserred, 
and  all  like  facts ;  i.  e.,  suppositional  activity. 

3rd.  The  resumption  of  the  observative  process  (the  repetition 
of  the  first  act  of  me  mental  ener^),  or  the  planning  or  perform- 
ing  of  some  experiment,  ».  e.,  testmg  act,  which  shafi  prove  that 
the  ^ven  hypothesis  explains  the  given,  i.  e^  the  perceived,  and 
all  hke  facts;  t.  e.,  verification. 

Hence  we  perceive  that— 

r  Be-observation '^ 
Observation  +  Hypothesis  +  <  or  ^  =  Induction. 

V.    Experiment  j 


The  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  Induction 

Ist.  The  attiunment  of  precise  and  reliable  knowledge,  which 
is  efiected — (a)  By  the  separation  and  distinct  disjunction  of 
the  obiect  or  objects  on  which  thought  is  engaged  from  those 
which  Dear  a  seeming  resemblance  to  it  or  them ;  (b)  by  collect- 
ing and  examining  every  instance  of  the  phenomenon  or  phe- 
nomena uossessing  a  sameness  or  a  similarity  to  the  object  or 
objects  ot  thought  that  comes,  or  can  be  brought,  wiiiiin  reach 
either  of  observation  or  experiment,  to  decide  whether  they  are 
identical ;  (c)  by  collecting  and  examining  every  instance  of 
phenomena  which  is,  or  seems  to  be,  possessed  of  contrary  or 
opposite  qualities,  to  decide  whether  tiiey  are  in  reality  distinct. 

2nd.  The  discovery  of  the  laws  to  which  the  objects  of  our 
^knowled^  are  subject,  efiected  by-^(a)  the  formation  of  an 
hypothesis ;  (b)  the  testing  of  that  nypothesis ;  (c)  the  compari- 
son of  that  hypothesis  with  the  ascertained  truths  relating  to 
the  same  or  similar  objects  or  phenomena. 

The  problem  of  Induction  is — ^given  certain  fieusts  or  phenomena, 
to  find  a  thought  which  shall  co-ordinate  or  systematize  them, 
and  prove  that  this  thought  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  the 
order  of  nature,  and  hence  that  this  law  is  an  expression  of  the 
necessities  of  secj^uence  and  oonsequence  under  which  the  fiicts 
or  phenomena  exist,  persist,  or  desist. 

This  problem  is  worked  out  more  specially  by— 

I.  Ascertaining  the  reliability  of  the  daia.  (a)  By  personal 
observation ;  (b)  testimony,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  cha- 
racter, mode  of  transmission,  &c.,  thereof;  (c)  experiment. 

n.  Greneralizing  the  data,  depending  on---(a)  the  constancy 
and  invariability  of  the  occurrence  of  uie  facto  or  phenomena ; 
ib)  the  nature  of  tiie  relation  supposed  to  subsist  between  the 
facts  and  the  explanation,  viz.— 1st,  co-existence;  2nd,  depen- 
d6nce=l  cause=altertiMr, 
2  efiect=alter0cr 
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XXI.  Applying  the  generalization  and  interpretation  to  the 
<fa^4Z ^experimental  verification. 

Explanation  depends  upon  the  following  items,  yiz.— 

I.  A  correct  observation  of  all  the  particulars  constituting,  or 
naturally  connected  with,  the  facts. 

XX.  An  accurate  and  faithfcd  account  or  estimate  of  facts, 
either  in  writing  or  thouffht,  and  the  honest  recognition  of  each 
and  aJl  of  the  ekments  of  these  facts. 

XXX.  A  new  conception,  which  may  or  can  bind  the  facts  "  into 
one  unison." 

XV.  A  combining  of  the  facts  and  this  conception  into  one 
in  thought,  and  testing  their  co-adaptation  in  reality. 

^Erplanation  genersuly  refers  to  such  terms  as  follow,  viz.-— 
Motive,  act,  result ;  origin,  progress,  end ;  agency,  operation ; 
source,  product ;  force,  movement,  &c. 

The  following  precautions  must  be  carefully  observed  in  all 
Inductive  operations,  viz.  :— 

1.  Beware  of  insufficient  observation. 

2.  Beware  of  making  experiments  unguided  by  a  well  chosen 
hypothesis. 

3.  Beware  of  bending  facts,  or  falsifying  observations,  to  suit 
your  hypotheses. 

4.  Beware  of  mistaking  coincidence  for  sequence,  or  mere 
sequence  for  consequence. 

5.  Beware  of  mistaking  the  statement  of  a  general  fact  for  a 
Zaw— the  way  of  Nature  for  the  hm  thereof. 

6.  Beware  of  disjoining  observation  or  evidence,  and  thought 
or  reflection. 

7.  Beware  of  haste,  rashness,  and  want  of  care  or  honesty. 
The  modus  operandi  of  Induction  has  already   been  fully 

explained,  "  Art  of  Seasoning,"  chap,  viii.,  and  need  not  be  here 
enlarged  upon ;  our  purpose  in  this  series  of  papers  will  be  fully 
accomplished,  if  we  have  shown  the  place  which  the  Logic  of 
Induction  holds  in  the  processes  of  thought  in  which  the  intellect 
of  the  self-culturist  must  take  part.    This  we  shall  have  done,  if 
we  have  succeeded  in  informing  and  convincing  the  student  that 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Induction  is  not  a  final,  but  an 
instrumental  act  or  process — not  an  end,  but  a  means — ^the  path- 
way to,  not  the  temple  of.  Truth.    In  the  lieht  of  the  Beason 
the  sonl  apprehends  the  law  of  order  under  'vmich  the  facts  seem 
to  it  to  exist ;  it  projects  from  its  own  sources  some  conception 
which  implies  this  order,  draws  out  the  pure  thought  in  due 
syllogistic  form,  gains  the  conclusion  natural  to  the  premises 
employed,  then  tests  the  facts  as  to  whether  they  accord  in  their 
real  activities  and  states  with  the  deductions  of^the  reason.    If 
*^eydo  so,  the  thought  is  no  longer  an  hypothesis,  but  a  truth. 

When  truth  has  heen  discovered,  the  work  of  Inductio*" 
acoompliihed,  new  powers  of  thought  come  into  eaierciser  - 
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new  form  mnat  be  imprdwed  on  the  treAsiuei  of  the  inteOed;. 

This  subsequent  process  is  called  Theorixing. 

A  theory  is  a  regular  and  lystematio  arrangement  of  all  tiie 
principles  or  laws  operating  upon  or  among  the  spedal  facts, 
whatever  these  may  oe,  on  whu^  obserration*  hypothesis,  and 
induction  have  been  eipended — ^truths  woren  together  into  a 
logitimateljr  developed  unity  $  and  hence  it  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
the  expression  of  the  results  of  completed  acts  of  thought. 

Theorizing  is  placing  the  various  principles  of  facto  together, 
in  thought,  in  the  relations  of  their  dependence  on  each  other. 

Theory,  in  its  highest  development,  is  id^itical  with  truth, 
1. 0.,  with  the  absolute  and  neoessary  realities  of  things. 
Actual  objective  being  is  the  external  vesture  of  trath. 
Actual  subjective  being  is  the  essential  vesture  of  truth.  The 
former  is  the  subject-matter  of  Physics — ^the  knowledge  of 
Nature ;  the  latter  is  the  subject-matter  of  Psychics — ^the  know- 
ledge of  the  Soul.  Our  belief  in  either  is  resolvable  in  its  ulti- 
mate analysis  to  a  reliance  on  consciousness,  and  hence  they 
both  receive  their  validity. 

Theory  unites  in  one  essential  and  external  truth,  arranges 
them  for  ease  and  readiness  of  study  and  reference,  and  registers 
them  for  future  guidance. 

The  principles  of  the  theoretic  exposition  of  knowledge  have 
been  already  expounded  and  expressed  in  the  chapters  on 
Method  in  the  *'  Art  of  Beasoning "  and  *'  Ithetoric,"  and  it 
were  a  "vain  repetition"  to  extend  this  paper  by  reprodudng 
the  same  or  similar  roles  here.  We  trust  that  our  students  will 
turn  to  these,  or  some  similar  books,  for  more  extended  infor- 
mation. 

At  our  earliest  convenient  leisure  we  intend  to  present  to  our 
readers  some  "  Exemplifications  of  the  Logic  of  Study,"  when 
we  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  the  guidance  offered  in  this  and 
the  preceding  papers  on  this  to^ic  is  based  on  the  soundest 
appreciation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  greatest  minds  of  our 
own  or  other  times. 

But  some  may  say,  If  this  is  so,  what  need  is  there  to  repro- 
duce here  that  which  was  known  and  practised  "  in  the  days 
of  other  years  "  P  These  objectors  may  not  have  heard  the  wise 
words  of  an  eminent  poet^-words  in  which^we  honestly  believe, 
viz.;'— 

«  PhUoiopliy  itidf 
Smtcki  of  the  age  it  lives  in,  nor  is  trae 
Save  by  the  Appositioa  of  the  present; 
And  tnitJis  of  olden  time,  though  traths  th^  be. 
And  living  throagh  all  time  eternal  truths, 
Yet  want  the  seasoning  and  applying  hand 
Which  nature  sends  successive.    EUe  the  need 
Of  wisdom  would  wear  out,  and  wisdom  cease, 
Sinoe  needleBS  wiadem  were  not  to  be  wise." 
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DOES  GEOJ^OGT  CONFIRI4:  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT 

OF  CEEATION  P 

jiyriBMATivfl  nv^viij. 

IirapiBilTioir  is  tkns  Boripturallj  defiaed  :-^"  Holy  men  of 
old  spake  (and  wrote)  aa  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
G-od,  by  hi3  Spirit,  oomoauaicated  with  man,  giving  him,  ia  most 
cases,  the  power  to  apprehend  this  revelation;  moving  him  by 
speech,  or  writing,  or  both,  to  give  utteranoe  to  it,  and  in  thu 
infallibly  guiding  him.  In  some  oases,  the  saered  writers  were 
inspired  aooorately  to  describe  past  events,  or  those  which  came 
uq.der  their  own  observation.  Bat  when  they  compiled  from 
existing  materials  (as  in  the  case,  probably,  of  Judges,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles),  they  were  inspired  as  to  the  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter.  It  was  in  no  degree  left  to  themselves. 
Sometimes  these  holy  men  had  to  give  utterance  to  truths  which 
transcended  their  intelligence,  and  somatimes  to  prefigure  the 
ramote  future.  And  thev  were  allowed,  in  some  degree,  to 
express  the  matter  revealed  to  them  in  their  own  wordS)  and 
with  their  own  images :  thus  the  herdsman  Amos  uses  similes 
connected  with  agriculture  and  pastoral  life.  But  all  these  men, 
moved  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  truths  could  in  no  case  ^r<h 
mulgate  error. 

But  as  the  Bible  was  intended  for  all  men,  literate,  and  Illite- 
rate, it  was  written  (God's  wisdom  and  hisjgoodness  combining  to 
cause  this)  in  a  style  intelligible  by  all.  To  assist  the  Israelites 
in  their  graiesis  of  intellect,  events  are  represented  as  they  appear 
to  the  senses,  and  the  Deity  is  mentioned  after  an  anthropomor- 
phic manner—as  possessing  many  of  the  attributes  of  humanity. 
Wherefore,  at  was  remarked  by  our  able  coadjutor  "Yon 
Hammer,"  Moses  omits  aU  scientific  details,  both  because  the 
Bible  was  never  intended  to  be  a  compendium  of  natural  philo- 
BophF,  and  because,  had  such  details  been  given,  the  Israelites 
could  not  have  understood  them.  But  though  the  si&Gred  writers 
omitted  truths  foreign  to  their  purpose,  they  never  promulgated 
errors.  And  so  balieviog,  we  affirm  that  the  narrative  in  G-anesis 
is  neither  a  mythologue,  nor  a  compilation  of  legends,  but  a  true 
description,  to  be  understood  literally,  bein^,  of  course,  intar- 
pretpd  in  accordance  with,  the  genius  of  seriptural  allasion  and 
dictioa. 

As  to  th9  mode  of  interpretaitLoii,  wo^  M«  %Oisrf  to  be  obU^ " 
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to  diMent  firom  Uiftt  ehieflr  ftrofored  bjour  ooadjntara,  espeeuflr 
1^  our  dear  friend^  S.  K.  A.  The  nypothesis  that  wit  woi^ 
**  ilay  "  in  the  Moeaio  nairatiTe  stands  for  an  indefinite  penod 
•eems  to  ua  destitute  of  probability  and  reason.  The  term  ii 
certainly  used  in  such  a  sense  in  some  parts  of  seriptnre, 
but  it  cannot  be  so  interpreted  here.    The  hypothesis  is  opposed 


to  geology,  as  to  the  order  of  the  creation  of  the  various  gzadei 
of  being.  It  is  opposed  to  the  character  of  the  record,  which  is 
nunhly  a  plain  and  oonsecutiye  one.  It  is  opposed  to  other 
portions  ox  scripture,  some  of  which  haye  been  already  addooed. 
And  it  destroys  the  chief  argument  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
•abbatiL  If  a  literal  sabbath  were  not  instituted  in  the  begin- 
ning, l^e  greatest  argument  for  its  bindingness  upon  us  is 
destroyed. 

Our  own  theory  is  briefly  this  (we  must  be  pardoned  for  par- 
tially xe-8titing  it) :  We  may  suppose— nay,  we  may  conclude— 
that  a  lengthened  period  elapsed  between  the  act  of  creatioiii 
commemorated  in  tne  first  verse  of  Genesis,  and  the  events  of 
the  following  verses.  The  first  verse  merely  states  that  ori^- 
sally  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth — ^the  matenai 
uniTerse ;  that  at  some  period  in  the  past  eternity  he  "  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  laid  the  measures  thereof,  and  stretched 
the  line  upon  it ; "  and  that  at  the  same  time  "  the  morning  stars 
sang  togeuier."*  This  supposition,  or  conclusion,  is  warranted 
try  tiie  analog  of  scripture ;  for  frequentiy  between  some  two 
verses  there  is  passed  over  without  notice  a  lengthy  interval 
(compare  £zod.  ii.  1,  2,  both  with  vii.  7,  and  ii.  4 ;  also.  Dent. 
Y.  6 ;  also,  Esra,  chaps,  v.,  vi.)  It  is  rendered  still  more  reason- 
able by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  particle  translated  " and"  is 
often  used  adyer8atively,t  signifying  but  or  yet  Thus  scriptTire 
leaves  indefinite  the  absolute  a^e  of  the  world. 

Now  Moses,  haying  omittea  the  intermediate  history  of  the 
earth,  takes  it  up  at  that  period  immediately  preceding  its  adap- 
tation and  preparation  for  man's  occupancy,  stating  its  condition 
i^r  the  last  Igreat  ^eolosic  cata8trophe---that  it,  or  part  of  it, 
was  bathed  in  swelhng  £>od8,  its  form  indistinguishable,  and 
itself  void  of  inhabitants.  It  was  in  a  disturbed  and  oonfosed 
state.  Order  there  might  haye  been  before,  but  not  now. 
Besides  ihis,  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  not  penetrate 
the  dfflise  and  perturbed  atmosphere  by  which  the  earth  seems 
to  haye  been  surrounded.  "  Cloud  was  the  garment  thereof,  and 
thick  darkness  a  swaddlingband  for  it."^    After  a  fitting  dura- 

'  *  Jobxxxviii. 

t  "  Genesis  and  Geology/*  by  Denis  Crofton. 

X  Job  zxzTiii.  An  argament  might  be  basel  npon  snch  passages  as  these. 
Though  the  opening  yerses  of  Genesis  contain  no  mora  than  is  neoeasarj,  aod 
geological  defcails  are  omitted/ we  see  from  his  other  writinga  that  Moim,  as 
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tion  of  tbis  state  of  things,  the  Spirit  of  Grod  moved  upon  the 

face  of  the  waters,  and  the  preparation  of  the  earth  commenced 

for  its  inhabitation  by  its  last  and  best  inhabitant,  the  immortal 

heir  of  earth  and  heaven.    The  process  of  this  preparation  is 

detailed  in  the  succeeding  verses.    The  rest  is  plam.    The  first 

day  of  the  new  epoch  was  occupied  in  dispelling  the  darkness 

which  had  shrouded  the  earth.    On  the  next,  the  water  in  the 

clouds  is  separated  from  that  on  the  earth,  and  the  former,  with 

the  intermediate  atmosphere,  forms  the  firmament.    Then  the 

-waters  are  confined  within  their  proper  bounds,  and  the  earth 

brings  forth  its  teeming  beauties,  **  grass,  and  herb,  and  the  tree 

yielding  fruit."    And  as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  these,  the 

heaYenly  bodies  begin  to  exercise  their  benign  and  legitimate 

influence.    Long  before  had  they  been  created,  but  only  now  is 

the  earth  prepared  for  the  kind  of  influence  they  have  exerted  to 

this  day.    The  sacred  writers  do  not  allude  to  them  as  now 

created,  but  as  now  appointed  to  their  various  tasks.    Huch 

confusion  has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  terming  the  work  of  the 

six  days  the  creation,  it  being  manifestly  inappropriate.    That 

the  Hebrew  has,  in  varibus  cases,  been  interpreted  "creation," 

where  a  better  word  might  have  been  used,  is  perhaps  a  cause  of 

this. 

We  will  now  review  the  articles    of  our   opponents,  and 
"  TaUesin's  "  first.    What  reason  have  we  to  believe  his  account 
of  the  manufacture  of  Genesis — that  it  **  was  compiled  by  Moses 
from  other  and  older  memorials  "  P    There  is  nothing,  either  in 
scriptural  or  profane  history,  to  force  the  conviction  that  writing 
was  practised  before  the  finger  of  Gtod  traced  his  everlasting  law 
on  the  burning  mount  of  Sinai.     Some  mention  Egyptian  mero- 
glyphics,  but  they  do  not  evidence  a  greater  antiquity.    The 
sceptic  pointed  to  the  ruined  cities  of  America — ^to  Copan,  Qui- 
rigua,  and  Casas  de  Piedras ;  but  these  are  proved  to  have  been 
or  comparatively  modem  date.    Besides,  supposing  Moses  com- 
piled his  record,  is  it  not  probable  that  he  who  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  would  have  palmed  off  upon  the 
Israelites  the  extravagant  theories  which  these  held  P    But  no ; 
the  two  theories  differ  widely.    The  beautiful  description  in 
Genesis  contrasts  instructively  with  their  mad  conjectures,  and 
by  its  very  simplicity  and  probability  forces  us  to  receive  it  as 
the  truth. 

As  to  the  definitions  "Taliesin"  brings  forward  as  expressing 
the  general  idea  of  creation,  we  have  no  nesitation  in  saymg  that 

-m — ■ • in      -       - -L-         —  ^j  _  ^   _■  — 1^.-^ 

inspired,  bad  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  earth  than 
tbeoi()g;iao8  have  supposed.  See  the  instances  already  adduced.  Also,  Job 
UT.  19;  zxvi.  5,  7;  xxviii.  1—7.  Without  doubt,  Moses  was  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Job. 
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t]i0  Moaaio  record  neither  requires  nor  wacraaU  them*  Sv^ 
ignorant  and  embodied  dogmatiams,  and  tlie  obstuuicf  of  iHgoki 
in  retaining  them,  are  the  diief  caoses  of  snnh  discnsfiioDS  tttiid 
present,  and  many  of  the  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  ihe  tnilk 
"Taliesin's*'  first  six  arguments  we  admit,  ounelves  disbdieving 
8.  B.  A.'s  theoty.    His  seventh  was  answered  in  our  reply  on  tb 
sabbath  question  (pM^e  121).    To  his  eighth,  an  answer  was,  hj 
anticipation,  aSbrded  by  the  extract  from  Milner,  in  our  fbusff 
article  on  this  question.    In  reality,  it  has  nothing  to  do  widi 
the  subject ;  nor,  indeed,  has  his  tenth.    The  absurditv'  of  this 
last,  however,  is  easily  shown.    If  it  were  said  that  "  the  Quem 

fare  a  medal  to  each  French  soldier,"  would  that  mean  efoy 
^  ^rench  soldier  that  ever  lived  P  "  Taliesin's  "  eleventh  argomesLt 
is  equally  nonsensical.  What  is  there  in  the  words  he  quotes  to 
lead  him  to  imagine  that  the  Creator  was  uncertain  of  ms  soc- 
oessP  He  has  little  studied  the  genius  of  the  Bible  if  he  knows 
not  that  the  Father,  in  compassion  to  our  finite  intelligence,  re- 
presents himself  in  a  human  aspect.  His  twelfth  has  been 
already  answered  several  times. 

It  is  most  amusing  to  note  his  procedure.  The  objection  he 
starts  on  page  58  he  himself  answers  on  page  59 ;  and  to  ha 
seventh  argument  he  furnishes  a  reply  on  page  60. 

By  what  principle  of  logic  can  "  Taliesin"  argue  as  he  does  on 
page  59.  Because  the  Creator  is  sometimes  spoken  of  mets- 
phorioaily,  therefore  all  accounts  of  his  actions  are  figaratire! 
If  a  man  uses  simile  once,  all  his  utterances  are  to  be  considered 
symbolical !  Excellent  argument ! — worthy  of  its  cause !  Again, 
he  attempts  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  plan  of  the  Mosaic 
record  and  the  argument  used  by  Christ  respecting  the  Jewish 
exorcists.  Where  is  the  resemlJlance  P  In  one  place  we  haye 
an  historical  statement,  in  the  other  a  rhetorical  %ure  used  in 
an  argument.  It  is  a  new  style  of  rhetorio  which  would  draw  & 
parallel  between  an  epitrope  and  a  lie. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  compare  the  Bible  with  other  boob- 
All  scripture  being  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  the  Bible  most 
be  sui  generis f  a  star  without  parallax.  It  is  lifted  high  abore 
all  the  conditions  of  human  literature.  It  is  unafiected  by  a 
barbarous  age,  an  ignorant  people,  a  lack  of  books.  Otkef 
ancient  literature  may  have  much  of  the  fabulous,  the  mythical 
the  poetic ;  but  the  very  idea  of  inspiration  disskllows  the  sup* 
position  that  the  Bible  should  resemble  such.  Aye,  as  to  his  servant 
Habakkuk,  the  Lord  gave  command  to  all  the  noly  men,  "moTed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  to  "  write  the  vision  and  make  it  plain,  that 
he  may  run  that  readeth  it." 

We  care  to  remark  no  more  on  "Taliesin's  "  article.  Professing 
to  regard  the  scripture  as  a  divine  revelation,  he  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity to  disprove  its  inspiration  and  deny  its  authority.  He 
must  even  wander  from  his  subject  to  sneer  at  the  sacrod  naantirel 
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Sow  «ra  we  to  regard  "  Grimwood  "  P    In  our  former  ftrtiole, 
"we  endeavoured  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech ;  but  it  seems 
"we  must  bend  still  lower  to  meet  his  capacity. '  Or  must  we  con- 
clude that  the  will  ia  wantinfi^,  not  the  power-*-that  he  will  not 
Tuiderstand  P    Had  he  carefully  and  candidly  read  our  statements, 
He  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  them  with  the 
verBBB  of  Genesis.    We  fully  believe  that  there  existed  vegetation 
centuries  before  the  third  day  of  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for 
xoan,  and  find  no  opposition  to  this  belief  in  scripture.    We 
may  inform  him,  that  the  time  when  the  earth  was  ''without 
form,  and  void,"  was  not  the  indefinite  period  to  which  ''  Threl- 
keld"  referred,  but  was  the  closing  epoch  of  that  indefinite 
period.    He  says,  that  before  the  third  and  following  verses  of 
G-enesis,  we  have  no  due  to  pre-existing  worlds.    What  does  he 
make  of  the  word  "  heavens    in  the  first  verse  P    It  is  a  pity  the 
record  of  such  obtuseness  should  appear  in  print.    Soon  follow 
three  informal  paragraphs — ^paragraphs  wholly  foreign  to  the 
subject.    What  has  the  introduction  of  death  to  do  with  the 
creation  P 

We  attach  little  importance  to  his  objections  to  what  we  stated 
concerning  the  deluge,  since  the  facts  are  clear,  that  the  country 
stretching  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tiepris  was  well  fitted 
to  be  the  receptacle  of  such  a  fiood;  that  were  did  not  exist 
sufficient  water  for  an  universal  one ;  that  there  was  no  need  of 
more  than  a  partial  deluge ;  and  that  the  universal  terms  used  in 
the  narrative  are  often,  in  the  sacred  volumes,  employed  in  a 
limited  sense. 

'^  Thus  far  have  I  pursndd  my  solemn  theme, 
Widi  self-revrardiog  toil," 

endeavouring  to  show  that  everr  portion  of  the  sacred  record 
must  be  essentially  true ;  that  therefore  the  Mosaic  accoimt  of 
the  creation  is,  in  the  main,  to  be  taken  literally;  and  that, 
without  ignoring  any  of  the  facts  of  science,  or  any  of  the  state- 
ments of  scripture,  a  perfect  agreement  may  be  shown  to  exist 
between  the  teachings  of  geology  and  the  worda  of  the  Bible. 
Cambridge.  Thb£LE£LI>. 

NEGATIVE  EEPLT. 

Wb  conclude  the  present  debate  with  mingled  feelings  of 
gntification  and  pain:  gratification  at  finding  our  position  un- 
assailable ;  pain  at  seeing  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  existing  in 
reference  to  the  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the  Bible 
amongst  those  who  profess  to  acknowledge  the  divine  origin  of 
that  sacred  record.  It  was  our  intention,  originally,  to  take  no 
part  in  tiiis  discussion,  but  to  await  the  course  of  events,  an 
anxious  spectator  of  the  intellectual  combat.  Had  "  Threlkeld's  " 
artide  have  appeared  sooner,  wa  ahould  hare  been  spared  the 
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iafiictkm  of  ''  Von  Hammer'B  "  remark,  as  to  our  *'  iireyerenoe." 
On  reading  S.  B.  A/s  article,  which  is  equally  at  rariance  ni^ 
the  teachings  of  geology  as  with  those  of  the  Bihle,  we  were 
Burpirised  to  find  tne  assertion,  that  his  method  of  reconciling  tk 
two  "  has  been  adopted  bj  all  the  most  able  recent  investi^aton 
of  the  subject."  Pcroeiym^  what  a  weapon  hew^as  nnoonscioiulj 
*  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  mfidel — ^who  conld  not  bat  detect  the 
fallacionsness  of  his  views,  and  the  sophistical  nature  of  his 
arguments — ^we  decided  to  give  our  opinion  on  the  subject.  TTe 
could  not  conscientiously  support  S.  K.  A.,  belieying  him  to  be 
in  the  wrong ;  we  therefore  adopted  the  course  of  opening  the 
negative  side  of  the  question.  In  so  doing,  we  distinctly  steted, 
that  geology  "  does  not  inyalidate,  in  any  one  point,"  the  Bible, 
"  viewed  in  a  proper  hght,  although  it "  teaches  "  much  that  is 
diroctlv  contradictory  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  as 
generally  interpreted,  and  taught" — ^that  interpretation  being, 
"  that '  God  made  all  things  of  nothing  in  six  days,'  six  thousaDd 
years  &ffO."  We  concluded  our  article  by  giving  our  metiiod  of 
reconcifing  the  two  records — Mosaic  and  geological.  How  have 
our  opponents  acted  f  They  agree  with  us  in  declaring  that  the 
teachings  of  geology  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
account  as  generally  interpreted,  and  then  jpive  their  methods  of 
making  the  two  agree.  In  reality,  the  difSrence  between  us  is 
in  name  only.  We  have  all  one  object  in  view — that  of  main- 
taining the  sacred  and  divine  character  of  the  Bible,  and  its 
generu  aoobrdance  with  the  teachings  of  science.  Had  our 
opening  article  have  been  written  for  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question,  the  remarks  of  "Von  Hammer"  would  never  hare 
appeared.  Those  who  write  professing  unbounded  reverence  for 
tne  Bible,  and  who  cavil  for  the  strict  literal  meaning  of  every 
sentence,  should  at  least  let  us  see  that  they  themselves  carry 
out  its  dictates.  We  should  expect  to  find  humility  and  good- 
will in  every  line  of  their  writings,  but  are  often  miserably 
deceived,  their  productions  being  characterized  by  dogmatism 
and  assumed  infallibility.  "  Thrdkeld's  "  views  are  thus  spoken 
of  by  the  Eev.  Henry  Cole, — ^We  "  defy  all  the  combined  ability 
of  infidelity,  philosophy,  and  geology  to  prove  the  'beginning* 
to  have  been  anterior  to  the  '  nrst  day '  Grod  here  intends.  Ko 
geologist  \vho  may  read  these  pages  will  henceforth  remain  ig- 
norant of  his  war  against  Omnipotence  and  everlasting  tmth. 
We  have  insubvertibly  established  it  from  the  L'ps  of  jBStemal 
Veracity,  that  neither  the  earth,  nor  the  material  of  which  it 
was  formed,  nor  any  creature  that  is  found  therein,  had 
existence  before  *  the  first  day '  of  the  revealed  creation;  that 
truth  we  have  undeniably  and  everlastingly  established,  insab- 
vertible  and  immovable  bj  human  ability."  *    Pretty  fabr  this 

*  "  PopuUr  Geology  subversive  of  Divine  Bevelstian." 
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for  a  christian  XEiinister,  we  think !  We  could  tnre  scores  of 
such  extracts.  A  pamphlet  has  lately  been  pnbhshed,  in  the 
above  dogmatic  sme,  attributing  the  Tarious  stratifications  and 
fossil  remains  to  the  action  of  the  deluge.  Finding,  then,  that 
those  holding  yiews  similar  to  our  opponents  are  not  very  par- 
ticular in  distributing  hard  words  amongst  themselves,  we  are 
not  surprised  at  coming  in  for  our  share. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  our  opponents  in  this  debate 
should  hold  such  dissimdar  views.    S.  K.  A.  and  ''Yon  Ham- 
mer "  are  as  much  opposed,  in  reality,  to  "  Threlkeld  "  and  A.  L., 
as  we  are  to  either  partv.    Every  one  that  attempts  to  reconcile 
the    scriptures  witn  the   teachings  of  geology   considers  his 
method  as  quite  simple  and  unquestionably  correct;  yet,  in 
truth,  they  are  all  so  contradictory,  imcertain,  and  incompre- 
hensible, that,  for  lack  of  any  decided  views  on  the  subject,  our 
children  are  still  taught  in  our  Sunday  schools  that  "  God  made 
all  things  of  nothing  in  six  days,"  a  few  thousand  years  aeo. 
Does  this  advance  the  cause  of  reH^onP    When  the  child,  wno 
has  thus  been  taught,  grows  up,  the  mfidel  proves  incontrovertibly 
that  the  earth  has  existed  for  millions  of  years.    What  follows  P 
A  manhood  of  scepticism,  in  many  cases.    It  should  be  the 
endcavomr  of  every  earnest  Christian  to  attempt  to  hrms  about 
some  general  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  record  which  ul  could 
adopt.    At  present,  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth  is  sneered  at 
and  reviled;  the  dogmatic  Christian  will  not  acknowledge,  tole- 
rate, or  excuse  any  deviation  from  his  opinion  of  the  record,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  infidel,  who  is  overjoyed  to  find  that  the 
christian  worM  has  not  benefited  by  its  mistaken  persecution  of 
Galileo.    The  Beformation  gave  to  every  man  the  nght  of  private 
judgment ;  it  asserted  the  triumph  of  reason.    Whilst  exercising 
this  right,  we  have  been  accused  of  approaching  the  book  of 
Eevelation  **  with  the  rude  jostling;s  of  tne  debating  club ; "  but 
our  accuser  brings  forward  notmng  to  support  his  assertion. 
Ministers  of  religion,  when  arguing  on  certain  dogmas  which 
have  no  bearing  on  man's  futurity,  and  only  relate  to  a  few 
forms   and  ceremonies  here  below,  drag    the  Bible  into  the 
controversy  with  far  creator  warmth  and  fervour  than  we  have 
done.    No  doubt  "  Yon  Hammer "  found  it  far  easier  to  make 
such  assertions  as  these  than  to  disprove  our  arguments. 

We  will  now  examine  a  few  of  the  main  pomts  in  our  oppo- 
nents' articles.  It  betrays  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  position 
when  a  controversialist.  Keeping  clear  of  the  real  points  in  dis- 
pute, brincs*forward  other  matters,  which  his  opponent  may  or 
may  not  dispute.  "Yon  Hammer,"  instead  of  disproving  our 
are[ument8,  has  launched  out  into  generalities,  all  of  which  we 
beheve  equally  with  himself.  It  seems  as  if  he  were  aware  of 
his  weakness,  and,  with  great  discretion  and  prudence,  kept  from 
the  heat  of  the  combat,  and  contented  himself  with  skirmishing 
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•t  a  diftanee  inth  imaginary  foes.    After  a  good  deal  of  drenm- 
lociitioD,«^after  aesuring  ub  that  he  bad  "  reluctantly  strnck  out 
■one  pages  of  xnanugcript,"  in  which  he  "had  most  condnsiYely, 
to  "  his  *'  own  mind,  preyed  the  existence  of  internal  heat/'  for 
which,  we  are  snre,  the  readers  of  the  J&.  C.  will  be  trtdy  thank- 
ful, seeing  that  it  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  anestion  than 
the  proof  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  iceoergs.  in  the 
moon,<^he  asserts  that  **  geology  gives  the  lie  to  that  monstrous 
dictum, '  that  there  are  no  traces  of  a  beginning,  no  symptoms  of 
an  end/"     "Who  gave  ntterance  to  the  "monBtrons  dictnm"P 
Stirely  **  Von  Hammer  "  can  find  nothing  in  onr  article  to  war- 
rant the  saddling  upon  ns  the  support  of  such  absurdity.    In 
reconciling  the  two  records,  he  followB  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessor,  8.  £>.  A.,  and  is  as  confident  and  vaineloriouB  as 
though  we  had  not  overturned  anything  advanced  by  that  re- 
doubtable individual.    We  shall  now  combat  his  assertions,  by 
opposing  to  them  the  words  of  *•  Threlkeld  "  and  Hugh  Millei>— 
the  latter  more  particularly,  since  **  Von  Hammer  "  quotes  him 
as  an  anthority.    The  woras  "  without  form,  and  void  *'  refer  to 
**  that  be^nning  when  the  mineral  dynasties  had  not  as  !yet 
begun  their  reigns,  and  when  inor|ai)io  life  had  not  evinced  its 
birth  by  the  play  of  elective  aflBnity,  or  by  the  accretion  of  a 
crystal.    Thus  far,  then,  the  two  recorda  agree."    This  refers  to  a 
time  millions  of  years  ago.    We  fancy  many  of  out  readers  will 
think  this  very  fine  writing,  but  quite  as  incomprehensible  as 
fine.    According  to  "  Threlkeld,"  the  expression,  "without  fotm, 
and  void,"  refers  to  a  period  only  six  thousand  years  ago.    Before 
the  earth  became  void^  **  forests  grew,  creatures  roamed  the  plain 
and  peopled  the  waters.    Throuffh  long  agcB  raccessive  creatures 
were  created;"  then  the  earth  became  ''covered  with  a  liquid 
mantle,  which  no  eye  could  pierce,"  and  it  was  "  without  form, 
and  void."    This  is  the  "  combined  testimony  "  of  geology  and 
acripture,'8ays  "  Threlkeld."  "  Between  the  creation  of  the  matter 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  as  enunciated  in  the  first  verse, 
and  the  earth's  void  and  chaotic  state,  as  described  in  the  second, 
a  thousand  creations  might  have  intervened,"  declares  Hugh 
Miller.    We  have,*then,  -on  the  one  side,  "Von  Hammer;"  on 
the  other,  "  Threlkeld  "  and  Hugh  Miller.    The  upshot  ia,  that 
"  Von  Hammer  "  must  ^o  to  the  wall  $  his  method  of  reconciling 
the  two  records  is  certainly  too  antiquated  for  the  present  day. 
Further  on,  he  tells  ns  the  days  of  the  sacred  narrative  are 

Eeriods  of  indefinite  length,  and  that  the  various  animals  which 
ave  occupied  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  whose  fossils  we 
find  imbedded  deep  down  in!  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  were  created 
during  these  periods.  He  believes  "that  this  interpretation 
reconciles  all  difficulties,  and  if  it  does,  eveiy  Christian  is  bound 
to  accept  it."  Our  arguments  have  already  been  directed  against 
audi  an  abeurd  and   exploded  rendering.    Hugh  Miller,  Fye 
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Sxnitli)  and  all  the  celebrated  geologists  who  have  written  with 
tlie  pTirpose  of  reconciling  the  scriptures  with  the  teachings  of 
geology,  haye  considered  such  a  method  untenable.  Those  who 
liave  adopted  it,  are  parties  whose  geological  truths  are  obtained 
at  seoond  hand.  They  read  some  interesting  geological  work, 
and  then  fancy  that  to  reconcile  the  two  records  is  quite  easy : 
tlie  guccesslTe  oreationB  are  to  them  plainly  the  work  of  six 

5eriodB,  and  these  periods  are  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  record. 
'hey  sacrifice  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  sacred  record  to 
satierfy  their  notions  on  the  subject.    "And  eyenins^  was,  and 
morning  was,  day  one,"  means  a  period  of  unlimited  time.    If 
this  be  not  **  bending  "  the  word  of  God  to  suit  our  own  yiews, 
•we  know  not  what  is.    If  a  portion  of  the  narrative  be  figurative, 
-whj  not  all  P    "  Von  Hammer's  "  definition  of  life  is  not  very 
satisfactory :  "  Man  is  the  only  earthly  creature  that  lives ;"  the 
existence  of  the  "mineral,  the  plant,  and  ihe  animal,  are  but 
different  mamffestations  of  the  same  force."    "No  ordinary  mortal 
will  be  able  to  comprehend  this.    The  life  of  the  animal  is 
so  similar  to  that  of  man,  that  many  theological  writers — ^men  of 
judgment  and  of  scientific  attainments — ^have  thought  that  the 
animal  may  be  destined  for  a  future  existence.    That  there  is  a 
greater  resemblance   between  the  existence   of  minerals  and 
aiiimalB  than  between  animals  and  man  seems  contrary  to  all 
reason.    We  leave  "Von  Hammer*'  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
notions. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  method  proposed  by  a  writer  for 
whom  we  entertain  a  sincere  respect.    "Threlkeld**  and  our- 
selves have  abready  crossed  swords  m  debate,  and  we  here  make 
the  amende  honorable  for  the  mistake  we  then  made  in  thinking 
he  classed  us  among  infidels.    He  takes  a  very  sensible  view  of 
the  present  question ;  we  believe,  with  him,  that  the  deluge  was 
only  partial,  but  we  still  think  our  method  of  reconciling  the 
teacmngs  of  geology  and  the  scriptures  the  best.    We  should 
like  to  have  seen  "  Threlkeld's  "  article  written  after  the  appear- 
ance of  ours,  as  he  then  might  have  cleared  away  some  of  the 
difficulties  we  ^pointed  out.    We  consider,  however,  that  since 
he  surrenders  tne  literal  meaning  of  the  account  of  the  deluge, 
he  ought  not  to  experience  much  difficulty  in  equally  giving  up 
the  literal  account  of  the  creation. 

Having  been  called  upon  unexpectedly  to  conclude  this  debate, 
we  are  prevented,  through  proiessional  engagements,  from  ex- 
tending our  remarks.  A.  L.  s  article  contains  only  one  sentence 
to  which  we  need  refer.  "  Who  thinks,  at  this  day,  of  any  dis- 
crepancy between  astronomy  and  revelation  P"  True,  A.  L.,  but 
who  thinks  at  this  day  of  settling  astronomical  questions  theo- 
logically P  As  we  yielded  to  astronomy  the  right  of  decidina  all 
astronomical  questions,  so  we  must  eventually  resign  to  ffeology 
the  settlement  of  all  geological  ones.    Then,  and  not  till  th-^ 
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will  the  two  reoords,  Moeaio  and  geological,  agree.    We  eondsde 
in  tlie  words  of  Hugh  Miller :-— "  The  church  of  Some  Btroro 
hard,  in  the  days  of  Gblileo,  to  settle  an  astronomical  questaon 
theologiodly,  and  did  its  utmost  to  commit  the  Bible  to  llie 
belief  that  the  earth  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  system, 
and  that  the  sun  performs  a  daily  revolution  round  it ;  battiie 
astronomical  question,  maugre  the  Inquisition,  refused  to  be 
settled  other  than  astronomically.    What  would  hare  been  the 
result  had  Bome,  backed  by  the  Franciscan,  succeeded  in  pledg- 
ing the  Teritv  of  scripture  to  a  false  astronomy  P    All  the  higher 
nunds  wovda  haye  become  conyinced  for  themseLyes,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  lower,  at  second  hand,  that  Hie  scripture  pledge 
had  been  given,  not  to  scientific  truth,  but  to  scientific  eiror ; 
and  the  Bible,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  stood  committed,  would 
be  justly  regarded  as  occupying  no  higher  a  lever  than  the 
Shaster  or  £oran.    Infidehly  never  yet  succeeded  in  pladi^ 
revelation  in  a  position  so  essentially  false  as  that  in  wiiich  it 
was  placed  hj  Bome,  to  the  extent  of  Eome's  ability,  in  the  case 
of  Galileo."  Talissin. 


Abt  or  BsAUTT. — ^The  true  art  of  assisting  beauty  consists  in 
embeUishing  the  whole  person  by  the  proper  ornaments  of 
virtuous  and  commendable  qualities.  By  this  help  alone  it  is 
that  those  who  are  the  favourite  work  of  nature,  or,  as  Mr. 
Dry  den  expresses  it,  "the  ^rcelain  of  human  kind,"  become 
animated,  and  are  in  a  capacity  for  exerting  their  charms ;  and 
those  who  seem  to  have  been  neglected  oy  her,  like  models 
wrought  in  haste,  are  capable,  in  a  great  measure,  of  fiTiipl^ing 
what  she  has  left  imperfect. — Hughes. 

Woman. — ^Never  shrink  from  a  woman  of  strong  sense.  If 
she  become  attached  to  you,  it  will  be  from  seeing  and  valuing 
similar  qualities  in  yourself.  You  may  trust  her,  tor  she  knows 
the  value  of  your  confidence ;  you  may  consult  her,  for  she  is 
able  to  devise,  and  does  so  at  once  witn  the  firmness  of  reason, 
and  the  consideration  of  afiection.  Her  love  will  be  lasting,  for 
it  will  not  have  been  lightly  won ;  it  will  be  strong  and*  ardent, 
for  weak  minds  are  not  capable  of  the  loftier  grades  of  passion. 
If  you  prefer  attaching  yourself  to  a  woman  of  feeble  under- 
standing, it  must  be  either  from  fearing  to  encounter  a  superior 
person,  or  from  the  poor  vanity  of  preferring  that  admiration 
which  springs  from  ignorance,  to  that  which  approaches  to 
appreciation. 

FoECB  OF  Pbejudicb. — As  the'  petty  fish  which  is  fabled  to 
possess  the  property  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  largest  vessel 
to  which  it  clings,  even  so  may  a  single  preiudice,  unnoticed  or 
despised,  more  than  the  adverse  blast^  or  the  dead  calm,  delay 
the  Dark  of  knowledge  in  the  vast  seas  of  time.— -4«<wi. 
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IS  MACATTLAY'S  ESTIMATE  OF  WILLIAM  OF 

CHANGE  COERECTP 

ArriBMATlTB  EEPLY. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  pages  of  tlie  ControverHalist,  the 
portraiture  of  WilBam  of  Orange,  in  Macaulay 's  history,  is  likely 
to  command  the  approving  suffrages  of  the  present  generation, 
whatever  may  be  its  estimation  in  days  to  oome.    The  negative 
side  of  this  debate,  to  say  the  least,  appears  to  be  far  from  popu- 
lar.   Even  B.  J.  seems  to  take  up  nis  controversial  armour 
unwillingly,  and  to  find  his  present  task  much  less  congenial 
than  when  he  undertook  to  overthrow  the  claims  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  upon  our  admiration.    Our  Mend  appears  to  have 
taken  his  motto  from  the  cover  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "— ^ 
"  Judex  damnatur  cwm  nowM  ahsolvitur" — ^and  to  be  so  ner- 
vously afraid  of  absolving  any  histoiical  delinquent,  as  to  have 
resolved  upon  condemning,  en  masse,  all  historical  personages, 
together  with  all  historians  favourable  to  them.    B.  J.,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  vrill  never  attempt  to  write  history  on  lus  own  prin- 
ciples for  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  community,  or  we  fear  it 
wul  prove  so  terrible  a  record  of  "  ugly  people, '  as  to  frighten 
youn^  Emdand  out  of  its  |)ropriety.     When  Elizabeth  and 
Willmm  lU.  find  no  favour,  it  is  difficult  to  know  who  among 
earth's  political  notabilities  will  pass  muster.    "Where  e*en  the 
best  are  bad,"  what  terrible  impersonations  of  evil  the  generality 
must  be !    We  feel  tempted  to  suspect  our  friend  of  Eed-Bepub- 
licanism,  for  surely  he  would  not  be  as  unmerciful  to  other 
g^rades  of  the  community  as  he  is  to  crowned  heads  P 

In  our  former  article  we  endeavoured  to  distinguish  between 
opinion  and  expression,  between  the  matter  and  me  manner  of 
historical  portraiture.  It  must  be  evident  almost  to  every  one 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  form  an  absolutely 
truthful  conception  of  the  diaracter  of  another.  We  form  our 
judgment  upon  actions,  and  reason  thence  by  induction  as  to 
the  motives  which  led  to  such  actions.  Unfortunately,  our 
inductions,  in  effect,  rest  upon  single  instances,  since  we  seldom 
find  a  repetition  of  precisely  similar  actions  under  precisely 
sinular  circumstances.  Thus  we  can  but  very  imperfectly  apply 
the  principle  on  which  induction  rests.  Then,  again,  in  the  case 
of  historical  characters,  all  our  observations,  ana  all  our  know- 
ledge of  those  actions  on  which  we  reason,  are  taken  at  second 
hand;  thus  compelling  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  value  and 
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trothfblneBS  of  the  eyidenoe,  before  we  can  reason  on  the  facts  of 
each  case.  And,  to  crown  all,  we  can  never  know  all  the  facts 
which  shonld  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  character  from  its 
exhibition  in  the  actions  of  life.  Let  it  he  granted,  ss  the  con- 
sequence of  this  reasoning,  that,  at  best,  any  estimate  of 
character  can  be  no  more  tlun.  approximately  correct,  and  we  at 
once  see  that  many  varying  estimates  may  be  equally  correct*- 
details  may  differ,  without  affecting  the  mtrinsic  agreement  of 
the  whole.  The  same  condusion  may  be  deduced,  less  stricdj 
in  point  of  locic,  but  more  directly,  and  perhaps'  (so  to  speak) 
aiore  oppreeMfy,  from  the  consideration  that,  in  estimating  a&y 
given  euaraeter,  periiaps  no  two  monds  can,  by  any  possibiliiy, 
Tiew  that  character  through  the  same  medium  of  pre-conceiTed 
mnaion,  or  from  the  same  oritieal  stand-point.  Oar  judgmaits, 
like  our  actions,  and  our  outward  selves  generally,  bear  the 
impress  of  individuality.  Now,  if  this  be  true  of  our  condusioas, 
M  they  exist  in  the  mind,  how  much  more  strongly  must  H  be 
true  of  the  expression  of  oar  thoughts!  Faley  must  be  dear, 
Addison  deeant,  Johnson  pompous,  and  Macaulay  zhetoneal 
and  florid.  Must  we  for  this  reason  c<mdemn  three,  in  <»*der  to 
establish  the  correctness  and  truth  of  the  opinions  of  f&e  &«rtii, 
in  cases  where  i^  four  lean  to  the  same  view  of  any  given  ques- 
tionP  Surely  not.  We  might  as  well  fix  on  a  particular  leaf  at 
flower,  and  condemn  every  varialioii  in  fbim  or  hue  as  a  defect 
in  beauly.  We  might  as  wisely  pretesd  thai  only  cme  language 
of  the  myriad  tongues  of  men  is  capali^  of  expressins^  truth,  ss 
attempt  to  mark  out  any  particular  st^  as  the  onfy  Eng^h 
way  of  expressing  truth.  Surely  no  diffeiences  in  style  and 
language  among  prose  writers  are  so  disdnct  and  msrkea  as  the 
dinerence  between  poetry  and  prose ;  and  vet  no  sane  man  would 
dream  of  branding  poetry  as  mcopal^  or  beeoming  the  rdnde 
of  truth  on  account  of  its  ornate,  florid,  and  (compared  with 
prose)  exaggerated  modes  of  expression.  We  hope,  tibere^ne, 
that  we  have  established  with  deamess  the  position,  that  the 
impress  of  mental  individuality,  md  the  style  of  any  litenury  pro- 
duction, are  separable  from  its  correetnesB  and  truth.  We  may 
condemn  the  manner  of  a  writer,  and  yet  admit  the  carrcctnsoi 
of  his  judgments.  To  use  B.  J.'s  analogy  between  painrting  and 
authorship,  what  should  we  think  of  a  critic  who  should  ohjedt 
to  the  truth  of  a  landscape,  because  it  is  bathed  in  the  gofilai 
glory  of  sunset,  instead  ot  being  wrapped  in  a  NorembCT  fojr  f 
So  the  artist  may  clothe  his  groves  in  summer  verdure,  or  macs 
them  'Hhin  ghosts,  a&  lea£«s^  gnm,  and  bare,"  and  yet»  ia 
either  case,  copy  nature  with  all  the  minuteness  of  the  pr» 
!Raphaelite  school.  There  is  not  a  holiday  sketcher  but  tiies  to 
discover  the  most  picturesque  aspect  of  the  object  he  wishes  to 
transfer  to  the  pages  of  his  sketeh-bodk'.  Tkae  is  no  need  to 
place  the  worst  aspects  in  the  Ibr^roand  i  it  ms^  be  our  wi^  ^ 
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doing  homsse  to  tmth,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  way  of 
doing  so.  fn  respect  of  Macaolay,  we  frankly  and  follv  stated 
our  obf  ectiong  to  Bis  history  in  our-  former  article ;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  his  truthftdness  of  judgment,  in  the  case  of  William  of 
Orange,  is  an  entirely  distinct  consideration.  His  style  is  donbt* 
less  "exaggerated,"  and  words  are  "heaped  tip"  beyond  the 
demands  of  simple  tmih ;  but  we  think  that  our  readers  will  not 
be  likdy  to  agree  with  B.  J.,  in  interpreting  these  criticisms  as  a 
concession  to  our  opponents,  or  as  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  present  debate. 

B.  J.,  after  c|Uoting  two  sentences  from  our  former  article, 
remarks,  that  "  it  is  not  truth  to  suppress  or  alter  any  feature 
which  mars  the  whole ;"  and  that  "  we  expect  to  find  "  all  those 
peculiarities  **  which  indiridualize  the  man."  In  these  remarks 
we  not  only  concur,  but  actually  anticipated  B.  J.  We  spoke 
Cf£  "waiting  for  our  antagonists  to  single  out  the  defects  of 
resemblance  in  Macaulay's  portraiture  of  William."  Has  B.  J. 
attempted  to  do  this  P  Has  he  mentioned  any  one  fact  respect- 
ing William  which  is  omitted  from  Macaulay's  pages  P  (Dte 
oiuy  attempt  to  meet  our  appeal  is  where  we  are  told  that 
Sumet  "  is  used  with  great  skdl."  A  few  instances  would  hare 
been  far  more  effeetiTe  than  sudi  generalities  of  accusation  aa 
this.  B.  J.  surriy  cannot  expect  either  readers  or  writers  to 
enter  npcm  the  coUation  of  Burnet  with  Macaulay,  in  order  to 
test  socm  va^e  assertions.  We  pointedly  asked,  "  Does  Macau- 
lay  deny  or  ignore  any  material  feature  of  William's  character, 
or  does  he  impute  to  that  monarch  any  qualities  which  he  did 
not  possess  P  But  the  question  is  utterly  evaded,  and  B.  J. 
therein  unconsciously  concedes  all  that  an  opponent  can  desire. 

We  have  beiG>re  admitted  that  Macaulay  groups  William's 
qiiahties  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  we  ask.  How  otherwise  could 
any  historian  write,  unless  he  abjures  all  graces  of  style,  and  is 
bent  on  making  lus  work  as  unpopular  and  uninteresting  as 
possible,  by  reducing  the  description  of  character  to  a  mere  dry 
catalogue  of  human  virtues  and  vices  P  Prominent  features,  we 
maintain,  should  be  prominently  set  forth.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  man  should  be  made  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
Kow,  what  is  the  testimony  of  oor  critic  P  We  are  told  that  he 
has  no  wish  to  "  deny  the  general  excellencies  of  William's  cha- 
racter ;"  that  he  is  **  not  contending  gainst  William's  claims  ;'* 
and  that,  "however  great  and  good  WiHiam  may  have  been,  we 
are  indebted  more  to  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence,  .... 
than  from  (?)  kh  esempticm  from  the  fmMes  and  frailties  of 
human  nature  "  H  !  IVuiy,  here  is  matter  of  justification  for 
Macaulay,  had  he  been  ten  times  more  rhetorical  and  artistic  in 
his  delineation  of  William !  The  admission  of  "general  excd- 
lency"  cevtamly  warrants  us  in  assigning  the  roreground  to 
William's  virtoesy  and  the  background  to  his  faults,  unless  we 
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would  draw  ohanujter  after  tlie  &ahioa  of  Meroator's  p!ro|ectaoii, 
magmfjing  all  objects  to  the  same  size,  until  the  ]>ole8,  instead 
of  points,  become  straight  lines  of  equal  lenj^  with  the  equator. 
Then  as  to  the  declaration  in  whion  Providence  is  placed  one 
step  higher  than  William ; — ^is  there  anything  so  exaggerated  in 
Macamay  as  sooh  a  sentence  P    We  trow  not. 

Our  opponent  calls  us  to  task  for  r^resenting  Macaulaj's 
"stutlingly  yivid  style"  as  a  proof  of  his  trustworthiness.  If 
he  will  tiun  again  to  page  114,  and  substitute  our  words  for  bis 
interpolation,  "  style,  we  thiiJc  that  second  thoughts  may  pa- 
haps  lead  him  to  agree  with  us.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  be  life- 
like in  delineations  of  character,  unless  those  delineations  are 
drawn  from  life.  A  poet's  pen  may  body  forth,  and  clothe  with 
some  semblance  of  reality,  "  the  shapes  of  things  unknown,"  but 
it  is  only  the  masters  of  the  poetic  art  who  can  do  so  with 
success.  Whence  does  Shakespeare  derive  his  universal  interest, 
but  from  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  unequalled  aoul 
anatomy,  his  reality  of  description  P  Whence  the  interest  of 
such  works  as  "Unde  Tom's  Cabin  "P  We  kneto^  as  we  read, 
that  its  characters  were  taken  from  life.  The  "Xey,"  whidi 
was  subsequently  published,  was  perhaps  useful  as  a  means  of 
silencing  sceptics!  argument,  but  the  true  key  was  to  be  found 
in  the  heart  of  everv  reader.  The  connecting  links  of  that  story 
were  unnatural,  ana  ajQTorded  scope  for  critical  diatribes,  whicn 
the  documents  in  the  "  Key "  only  confirmed,  by  showing  us, 
that  while  the  incidents  were  real,  the  framework  of  connectioa 
was  the  artificial  product  of  the  authoress's  imagination.  We 
might  take  multitudes  of  other  instances.  Let  one  suffice.  The 
secret  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  popularity  arises  from  the  fact  that 
his  best  characters  were  all  more  or  less  sketches  from  life.  Hie 
results  of  observation.  His  scenery  even  was  sketched  from 
nature.  We  learn  that  he  went  over  the  cround,  and  noted  the 
very  vegetation  of  those  scenes  so  "  vividly "  j^rtrayed  in  the 
"Iiady  of  the  Lake,"  just  before  commencing  the  poem. 
And  in  his  novels,  many  of  the  conversations  are  made  up  of 
sentences  which  had  fallen  upon  his  ears  from  hving  h^.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  his  stopping  to  jot  down  an  expression  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  a  lemimne  street  squabble  P  I^ow,  if 
this  reasoning  be  applied  to  history,  it  becomes  still  more  forcible. 
It  appears  almost  impossible  that  a  writer  can  be  very  untrue  to 
nature,  without  making  us  sensible  that  his  descriptions  are  un* 
natural.  To  avoid  such  result  would  require  that  the  fiicts  of 
history  should  be  suppressed  and  garbled  to  an  immense  extent. 
Turn  to  any  noted  examples  of  piurtisan  history  and  bio^paphy, 
and  we  invariably  find  the  writer  concealing  some  fiicts,  mvent- 
ing  others,  and  anxiously  arguing  upon  those  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances which  he  cannot  conceal.  The  result  is  an  ineritable 
sense  of  constraint,  and  of  a  want  of  nature.    We  feel  that  the 
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man  is  only  partia]ly  brooslit  before  us— the  portraiture  is  not 
** vividly"  life-Hke.  Wimout  entering  into  the  controversy 
between  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  and  Macaulay  as  to  Fenn,  who 
would  call  the  few  scanty  allusions  to  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Macaulay's  pa^es,  a  vivid  portraiture  P  They  may  pre- 
judice us  against  Fenn,  out  no  thoughtful  reader  could  help  leel- 
mg  that  he  had  only  kal/B.  man  portrayed.  The  specific  accu- 
sations may  or  may  not  l>e  true.  We  can  see  that  the  historian 
has  a  low  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Quaker,  but  we  do  not  see 
enough  to  judge  for  ourselves ; — ^the  picture  is  not  complete  in 
these  pages ;  it  wants  reality.  But  in  the  case  of  William,  we 
have  the  opposite  of  all  tms.  We  know  of  no  important  act 
which  is  unrecorded.  The  whole  man  stands  before  us;  the 
very  minutise  of  gossip  finds  a  place  in  the  picture ;  not  even  his 
failings  in  the  anti-teetotal  direction  are  hidden.  The  result  is 
**  vividly "  life-like.  Could  this  be  so  if  the  portrait  were  not 
correct,  and  pretty  closely  true  to  nature  ? 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  that  B.  J.,  in  spite  of  his 
declaration  that  he  is  *'  not  contending  against  WiUiam's  claims, 
but  against  Macaulay's  florid  and  partial  treatment  <^  them,"  is 
so  utterly  at  a  loss  for  arguments  against  Macaulay,  that  he 
occupies  full  two-thirds  of  his  space  with  a  tirade  against 
Wiluam.  It  is  still  more  striking,  because,  for  anything  that 
appears,  the  matter  of  his  indictment  may  have  been  taken  from 
Macaulay's  own  pages.  B.  J.  states  not  a  single  fact  which  is 
not  duly  recorded  by  that  writer;  and  the  unfavourable  con- 
struction he  puts  upon  these  facts  is  not  supported  by  a  shade  of 
argument.  We  imagine  that  neither  Macaulay  nor  any  one  else 
wm  quarrel  with  the  grave  conclusion  that  "  it  was  a  good  move 
from  the  Hague  to  London,"  as  matters  turned  out.  At  the 
same  time,  we  fancy  that  few  will  share  in  B.  J.'s  "  dubious " 
feelings,  simply  because  the  ''call  was  in  an  upward  direction." 
There  may  be  virtue  in  pursuing  a  downward  progress  towards 
znisfortune,  but  we  think  the  v&tue  is  not  in  pursuing  such  a 
path  because  it  is  downwards.  The  remark  savours  rather  more 
of  the  spleen  than  of  sound  logic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  this  iMurticular  instance,  Wimam  made  no  move  until  he  had 
received  a  very  decided  "  call,"  in  the  shape  of  the  invitation 
transmitted  to  him  from  this  country.  It  would  have  been 
strange,  indeed,  if  he  had  refused  such  a  call.  The  interests  ot 
Europe  urged  him  to  accept  it,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance* 
of  power  against  the  ambitious  and  aggrandizing  schemes  or 
Louis  XIV.  So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  we  find  even  the- 
Fope  of  Borne  secretl^r  favoured  the  cause  of  William. 

Still  more  imperatively  the  interests  of  his  native  country 
urged  upon  William  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation.  Her 
prosperity  and  influence— almost  her  very  existence-— depended 
upon  preventing  that  intimate  alliance,  or  rather  subjection,  of 
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Eneland  to  !Fnuice»  towards  which  tfaepolicT-  of  James  was  so 
maenilj  tending.  Aeam,  if  we  allow  William  to  have  had  any 
rdigiouB  oonviotions,  tney,  too,  must  haT«  eoanselled  his  aooept- 
anee  of  the  English  invitatioa.  Protestantism  was  in  jeoparaj 
(^  its  existence.    In  England  its  safely  depended  solely  on  w 

Sower  of  the  people  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  bigoted 
ames ;  and  the  £n^h  nation,  oonseionsly  nnable  to  eany  on 
the  contest,  had  raised  this  crj  for  snecoor,  and  had  eaUed  on 
William  to  eome  OFer  and  help  them.  To  William,  as  the  leader 
of  oontinental  Protestantism — ^to  WiUiam.  as  the  sole  r^reseota* 
tire  of  ciTil  liberty — to  William,  as  Uie  husband  of  the  nest  hdr 
to  the  crown  (excepting  a  mere  babe,  upon  whose  legitimaey 
tliere  were  many  doubts),  the  people  of  England  had  a  ri^kt  to 
look  for  counsel  and  aid  in  this  national  crisis.  The  luoiors  of 
civil  war,  deluging  the  country  with  blood ;  the  intokranee  of 
the  Bump  Parnament ;  the  dictatorriiip  of  Uie  army ;  the  short 
intervention  of  national  glory  and  honouv  abroad,  and  of  national 
prosperity  and  freedom  at  nome,  under  the  wise  and  firm  rule 
of  Cfromwell,  too  quickly  suoeeeded  by  the  degradati<m«  the 
tyranny,  and  struggles  of  the  subsequent  reign, — ^all  this  sad 
record  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  nation.  To  resist  James 
without  foreign  aid,  was  to  court  a  reeorrenee  of  the  same 
miseries ;  to  submit,  was  to  bow  the  neck  to  the  double  ydice  of 
spiritual  and  civil  slavery,  and  to  retrograde  to  the  strugg^ 
and  persecutions  of  the  era  of  Henrr  v  HE.  and  Queen  Mary. 
In  the  struggles  of  the  Commonweelui,  republieanism  had  been 
tried  and  failed ;  in  the  person  of  Oromwelt  a  change  of  djnasty 
had  been  attempted  and  failed.  What,  then,  remained?  But 
one  path  was  open-<-to  chanee  the  succession  of  the  crown  to  a 
Protestant  heir — ^to  effect  by  force  that  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  attempted  to  aceompliBh  by  the  celebrated  Ex- 
elusion  Bill  of  the  previous  reign.  In  ev«y  wajr  William  an* 
swered  these  conditions  and  requirements,  fiad  he  refused  the 
invitation  sent  to  him,  he  would,  as  far  as  human  influence  eoold 
effect  it,  have  sealed  the  doom  of  England  for  ages,  if  not  ion 
erer. 

Such  are  the  various  considerations,  independent  of  ambition 
and  of  self,  which  **  called  "  on  William  to  pursue  the  course  he 
adopted.  Europe,  Holland,  England,  Protestantism,  Lib^rfyl 
Goodly  reasons,  these,  on  the  one  side.  What,  then,  jb  the  per 
wntra  aecount  whidi  B.  J.  can  present  to  us  to  balance  the  i&eet  P 
**  Filial  duty," — '*  filial  respect," — "  this  is  the  language  oi  a  son 
to  his  father,"  &o.  And  this,  forsooth,  of  a  fMnef^tn-law  !  We 
have  read  of  many  varieties  of  the  JM  dimatum,  but  it  eeems  to 
have  been  reserved  for  B.  J.  to  discover  the  divine  ri|^t  of 
fediers-in-Uw.  Truly,  if  the  ckism  of  nations,  of  eonatry,  ^ 
pure  religion,  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  human  happiness--if  ^ 
ontifis  owed  to  subjects,  and  the  cry  lor  aid  of  the  distressed,.^ 
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jjl  tibefe  we  to  ffwe  way  and  be  oyerridden  bj  the  will  end 
pleMure  o£  a  £fttlMr-ia-law,  whose  character  is  (we  quote  B.  J. 
jUiBiaeir)  atamped  with  "folly»  Ingofary,  and  imbecility/'  it  ii  to 
US  a  noyel  diacorery.  Certes,  if  the  ease  of  a  maa  be  so  with  his 
wife's  father,  it  were  good  not  to  marry  I  If  B.  J.  be  wise,  ha 
•yrUk  at  least  remaia  a  Bmediet  £or  life.  His  doctrine  assuredly 
ia  not  sufficiently  corrent  in  socieiy  to  giro  effect  to  his  reasoning* 

Another  fair  specimen  of  B.  J.'s  iinpartiality  is  shown  in  his 
zenurks  on  Monmouih's  rebellion.  &  J.  "cannot  say"  that 
'William  had  any  shaxe  in  the  matter ;  "  but  Monmouth  was  hia 
jQriend ; "  and  "  t^  the  rebellion  had  been  successful,  we  mi^kt  hare 
liaard  another  tale  " i  Oh,  these  *<but8"  and  "i&"!  what  ra^ffed 
mnnants  of  argument  they  ser^e  to  tadc  together !  Friencuudp 
10  worse  than  marriaEe,  according  to  B.  J.  One  might  chance 
to  meet  with  a  tolerablT  mild  father-in*law,  but  it  would  be  ex« 
«eedingly  dangerous  to  nave  friends,  if  we  are  to  bear  the  penalty 
juid  ooiam  of  their  mis^Ieeda  1  Bat  it  were  idle  to  comment  on 
sach  arguments ;  to  quote  them  is  to  show  that  the  writer  has 
need  to  remember  the  proverb, ''  Physician,  heal  thyself! "  when 
he  condemns  Macaulay  as  "  partial. 

The  fact  of  Shrewsbury's  signature  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
lAvitation  to  William  may  dismce  the  writer,  when  his  shufflings 
treacherous  machinations  in  alter  days  are  remembered,  but  how 
can  it  cast  blame  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  F  The  true  measure 
of  eontemptibility  which  marks  Slurewsbury's  character,  in  amr 
eyes,  was  not  then  filled  up ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
in  the  midst  of  his  wars  and  state  affairs,  William  had  been  able, 
up  to  that  period,  to  study  the  indiridual  character  of  the 
XTnglish  peerage  with  any  very  remarkable  minuteness.  Time 
ana  Oj^pcNrtunity  were  hwx  wanting. 

The  charge  against  William  in  respect  of  the  massacre  of 
Criencoe  is  a  more  serious  matter,  ^ow  we  have  Bumet'a 
direct  testimony  that  the  king  signed  the  <»rder  without  reading 
it.  There  is  neither  testimony  nor  circumstantial  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  The  purpose  of  Stair,  in  compassing  so  barbarous 
an  act,  is  mtelligible,  evident,  and  in  accordance  with  his  cha- 
racter ;  the  object  William  could  have  in  sanctioning  such  an  out- 
rage is  almost  inconceivable,  unless  we  impute  it  to  a  sheer  love  of 
barbarity.  Such  being  Uie  facts  on  which  our  decision  is  to  rest, 
what  say  our  readers  to  the  bold  assertion  of  B.  J.,  that  William 
''did  not  scruple"  to  use  the  revenge  of  Stair  £or  "his  own 
mirpoee  "  P  Misgivings  seem  to  have  crossed  B.  J/s  mind,  for 
ne  proceeds  to  comment  on  Macaulay's  remark  respecting  the 
ngiuiture  of  public  documents.  His  remarks  will  brmg  a  smile 
to  the  £M3e  of  any  one  who  has  over  seen  the  course  of  business, 
even  in  a  lai:^e  private  firm,  to  say  nothing  of  government  offices. 
Why,  there  is  not  one  landed  proj^ietor  in  fitW  who  ever  read 
through  tibe  title  deeds  of  his  own  estates.    Perhaps  not  one  in 
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fifty  ooold  imdentand  the  meaning  of  his  own  mazriage  aetOe* 
menta,  or  of  hia  will,  nnleaa  he  had  hia  aitorner  at  hand  to 
explain  them.  Yet  theae  are  docoments  on  which  his  fortane^ 
poaition,  and  comfort  depend,  and  are  signed  by  hia  own  hand. 
Poea  B.  J.  dream  that  tlie  secretary  of  sack  a  company  as  the 
London  and  North  Weatem  Bailway  reads  through  every  doea- 
ment  he  signs  P  or  that  our  merchant  princes  have  any  know* 
ledge,  derived  fiK)m  peraonal  inspection,  of  ev^y  letter  to  wMefa 
they  attach  their  signatures  P  And  when  we  oome  to  persons 
holding  the  reins  of  government,  the  veriest  tyro  must  see  that 
the  eyes  of  Argos  would  &il  to  enable  a  chief  minister  of  state  to 
read  all  the  multifarious  papers  which  go  forth  in  his  name. 
Idx.  Labouchere  may  write  a  dreular  despatch ;  but  it  is  pe* 
poateroua  to  suppose  that  he  can  read  through  every  one  of  the 
sifty  copiea  for  ntty  separate  colonies ;  and  yet  each  copy  will  go 
forth  in  his  name,  and  probably  signed  by  his  hand.  But  enoo^ 
haa  been  aaid  to  show  that  the  account  of  Burnet  and  the  com- 
ment  of  Macaulay  are  by  no  means  improbable.  In  the  dajB 
when  our  monarchs  were,  to  some  extent,  their  own  secretanes 
and  ministers,  they  must  of  necessity  have  signed  num^f  docu- 
ments without  reading ;  and,  tiierefore,  however  much  we  may 
regret  the  circumstance,  it  was  his  misfortune  rather  than  m 
£Etult  if  William  was  entrapped  into  an  unconscious  authorization 
of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  We  know  that  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  absolved  him ;  and  parliaments  were  not  obsequious  in 
his  days. 

We  have  but  one  more  statement  to  notice.    B.  J.  asserts, 
that  Macaulay  *'  takes  note  of  faults  and  failings  only  to  cover 

and  conceal,  to'  gloss  over,  &e There  is  nought  in  tie 

foreground  but  gradousness  and  kingly  majesty,  cmd'nobiliig  cf 
heart"  We  will  pass  over  the  first  sentence  with  the  remark, 
that  if  Macaulay  really  does  "  take  note  "  of  things  in  order  to 
"  conceal "  them,  he  acts  in  a  strangely  Hibernian  manner  indeed! 
As  a  sample  of  the  trustworthiness  of  B.  J.,  we  ask  the  reader  to 
compare  the  second  sentence  (in  italics)  with^the  following  pas- 
sages from  Macaulay's.  work : — 

''  His  (William's)  manners  gave  almost  universal  offence.    He 
was,  in  truth,  far  better  qualified  to  save  a  nation  than  to  adoni 

a  court One  of  the  chief  functions  of  our  sovereigns 

had  long  been  to  preside  over  the  society  of  the  capital.  Bvt  (f 
this  sociahleness  William  was  entirely  destitute.  He  seldom  came 
forth  from  his  closet ;  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  public  rooms, 
he  stood  among  the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies  stem  and  ab- 
stracted, maiding  no  jest,  and  smiling  at  none,  "Kiafreezina  lo(Af 
his  silence,  the  dry  and  concise  answers  which  he  uttered  whea 

he  could  keep  silence  no  longer,  disgusted The  women 

missed  tib.e  homage  due  to  their  sex."-— History,  iii.,  49 — 51. 

Perhaps  B.  J.  may  reconcile  these  sentences  with  his  own  re> 
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mark  on  "  gracioiisnesB  and  kingly  majesty."  We  find  it  difficnlt 
to  do  so.  Had  we  not  already  exceeded  onr  limits  we  might 
prodnoe  still  more  striking  extracts ;  but  we  chose  tiiose  quoted 
abore  beoanse  they  form  a  part  of  tke  most  glowing  and  laudatory 
sketch  in  the  whole  work. 

We  hare  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  discussion  on  this 
topic.  When  we  review  the  whole  character  and  conduct  of  Wil- 
liam ;  when  we  recall  his  trials,  his  difficulties,  his  physical  de- 
fects and  disease  (in  themselves  sufficient  to  palliate  and  explain 
xnany  defects  in  temper  and  demeanour) ;  when  we  remember  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  the  men  who  surrounded  him,  the  help- 
lessness and  dependency,  in  minor  matters,  of  one  who  was  at 
onoe  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  ihe  power  of  the  Grand 
Monarchy,  and  the  ruler  of  two  nations  separated  by  the  stormy 
German  Ocean ;  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  never 
to  Ihe  last  familiar  with  our  hmgnage  or  our  habits ;  can  we  re- 
fase  him  the  title  of  Great?  When  we  remember  that  he  came 
over  untrammeled  by  a  single  stipulation,  and  at  once,  and  in 
spite  of  opposition,  inaugurated  an  era  of  liberty  unknown  before, 
can  we  deny  him  the  epithet  GoodP  Let  the  readers  decide. 
"Aye!"  will  be  at  once  a  verdict  for  the  Prince  and  the 
Historian.  B.  S. 

.  FiKB  Sbnsb. — If  things  were  put  in  a  true  light,  and  we  would 
take  time  to  consider  that  man,  m  his  very  naktre,  is  an  imper- 
fect being,  our  sense  of  the  matter  would  be  immediately  altered, 
and  the  word  "  imperfection  "  would  not  carry  an  unkinder  idea 
than  the  word  "numanity."  It  is  a  pleasant  story  that  we, 
forsooth,  who  are  the  only  imperfect  creatures  in  the  universe, 
are  the  only  beings  that  wiU  not  allow  of  imperfection. — Steele, 

Bbqubsts. — ^What  you  leave  at  your  death,  let  it  be  without 
controversy,  else  the  lawyers  will  be  your  heirs. — ^jP.  Osbom  to 
his  Son. 

Inplubkcb  op  Pbopbbtt. — Property  ought  to  have  its  in- 
flaenoe,  and  sweet  indeed  mi^ht  be  the  uses  of  that  influence  in 
teaching  the  i^orant,  in  dehverin^  the  poor  from  the  fangs  of 
the  oppressor,  in  binding  up  the  broken-hearted,  in  visiting  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless.  These  are  the  influences  which,  in 
some  measure,  might  atone  to  mankind  for  the  evils  which  pro- 
perty, as  now  recognized,  inflicts  upon  them.  But  if  property 
will  pervert  its  influence  to  effect  the  moral  degradation  and 
politioal  enthralment  of  those  to  whom  it  owes  its  value— if  it 
will  accumulate  only  to  corrupt  and  crash, — ^let  it  beware  lest  its 
"  lights  "  and  influence  be  deemed  incompatible  with  the  anterior 
rights  of  man ;  and,  by  produoinf  general  disgust  at  the  present 
arrangement  of  society,  long  before  its  memrors  are  fitted  for  a 
bettor,  endanger  those  rights  which  at  present  it  is  permitted  to 
have. 
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IS  EDUCATION  THS  DUTY  OF  THS  STATE? 

KIOATITB  SXFLT. 

'*  Whik  oUi£Ci  fiih  with  cnft  for  gi«at  opsMDy 
I,  with  ^reat  truthf  catch  mere  eimpUcitf. 
While  floine  with  dmnini;  gild  their  copper  crowns, 
With  tnith  and  plaioneee  I  do  wear  mlse  hare. 
Fear  not  my  tbuth." — ffkaka^^eare. 

Wb  liaye  previoiuly  •howa  th«fc  it  is  tha  doty  of  tiie  pamitio 
educate  hi«  child;  that  it  ia  a  r^t  whidi  ha  cannat  alienate  & 
duty  which  he  camioi  <MDit,  withaat  violaiaagtha  lawa  of  aatiBe 
and  the  first  primoiplea  of  aoeial  seianoe.  We  hftve  i^  givea 
proof  that  it  is  sot  in  the  natura  of  Grorernmwit  to  jneedveiltf 
obligation,  nor  in  its  power  to  discfaacge  the  daty«  and  thai  it  ii 
imifossible  to  legislate  npon  the  question  without  injustbe  if 
Bocietr  in  genera^  and  to  indiyiduais  in  particular.  These  poo* 
tions  have  remained  intact,  our  opponents  having  satisfied  them- 
selves with  a  few  sallies  of  wit,  a  little  spedal  pleftdtBg,  wm 
measure  of  petiUams  primsMi,  and  mudi  of  that  liigh-s(wiu^[ 
oratory  which,  like  a  bubble,  is  light,  aery,  and  beMntifoli  ti&ui 
touched  by  a  rude  faet,  when  all  vanishes  as  the  baseless  isboe 
of  a  dream.  Education^  personal  and  soeial*  has  heteo.  ona  voesr 
tion  fifom  earliest  infimcy ;  actively  and  passively^  ediieatk»  ^ 
been  our  enthusiasoL  For  more  thso  a  quarts  of  a  ceataxj 
have  we  actively  engsg^  in  the  v<diuitary  edooation  of  the  poor. 
In  the  midst  of  the  poor  have  our  hamest  and  holiest  boun 
been  spent ;  aye,  and  among  the  criminal  poor  some  of  the  juoij 
painfiil  too.  Thousands  have  gathered  ajmuid  us,  and  hi^^ 
to  the  voice  of  voluntary  instruction.  In  tha  scboolhoiise,  in  th^ 
open  air,  in  tha  crowded  city,  and  in  tha  quiat  viUa^  ha^s  we 
laboured.  It  is  therefore  with  the  sunpnai^  whieh  attachei 
to  the  practical  eaqperieaees  of  life  that  we  wish  to  spcuik  oa  thii 
quastion,  and  not  as  the  advocates  of  a  theory  sonaooiad  ^ 
away  from  the  actualities  of  faat,  for  party  purposes,  on  w 
plarabnn  of  politics,  or  in  tha  forum  of  tha  le^ishitiire. 

Before  entering  in  detail  upon  the  argmnmts  of  <ab»  advioei^ 
of  State  education,  we  would  notiae  the  general  featofe  of  su 
their  arguments.  Thay  admit  that  primafily  education  ii  i^ 
duty  of  the  parent,  but  ihaJb  aofptwk  is  tha  namber  <^  maam 
ana  vicious  parents,  who  are  eit&r  gvosslv  nadigent  of  ^d«^> 
or  pcnrform  it  to  tha  manifest  intury  of  me  i£m  and  of  socte^^* 
that  it  is  necessary  all  parents  Euiould  be  compelled  to  plaos  »* 


child>ren  nader  the  oare  of  the  Goremmeni  for  iiie  porposofl  of 

c»diioatioii.    Now  we  are  partioolarij  psrtial  to  faotf ,  ei^ieeiflUj' 

when.  Btamped  wii<h  tibe  {wtent  of  oompetont  aiitfa<H*itv«    Thej 

«re    BO  atiwboTB,  io  oBYielding*  they  care  notiung  tor  finely 

attenuated  tfaeoriea  and  delioatedy  drawn  hypotheaea.    l^oi  they ; 

tibey  are  firmly  leagued  wiUi  troth,  and  weir  eourae  ia  a  direet 

line,  fair  wiling  to  the  port  of  their  ftillifiil  ally,  regardleaa  of 

the  show  and  brasgart  boaatings  of  bnocaneen.    The  faet  that 

great  ntunbera  of  Tidoas  and  ooriminal  paeenta  do  exiat  in  all 

parte  of  our  fiitheriand  ia  deeply  to  be  regretted  by  all  rightly 

oonatitnted  xninda ;  but,  aa  a  fact  which  can  and  doea  aaaoine  a 

niunerieal  magoitode,  it  ia  of  importanoe  to  our  preaent  argOi' 

ment. 

From  police  and  judieial  aouroea*  it  has  been  determined 
that,  in  tiEe  city  of  London*  aome  little  time  ainee,  there  eziated 
not  leaa  than  60/X)0  peraona,  whose  maintenanee  waa  deriyed 
from  vice  and  crime.    On  the  authoritr  of  parliamentary  reporta> 
we  find  that  the  children  throoghout  England,  between  the  agea 
of  four  and  thirteen  yeara,  bear  a  prop<mon  of  one  in  foor  of 
the  whole  population^     Judging  of  the  eriminal  and  vioioua 
population  by  the  same  proportion,  we  find  tlttt  15,000  would 
be  the  numl>er  of  children  of  criminal  parenta  in  the  city  of 
Iiondon  between  the  ages  of  four  and  thirteen  years.    At  the 
eaime  tune  we  learn  firom  the  cenaua  reporte,  that  the  population 
of  London  ia  2,500,000 ;  that  is,  15«000  children  of  eriminal 
parents  of  a  school  a^e  exist  in  a  population  of  2,500t,000.    Now, 
eopposiag  all  theae  diildren  to  be  totally  unpronded  with  aoho- 
laatic  education,  the  number  eives  us  1  orimmal  child  in  160,  or 
6  in  1,000,  uncared  for  intelieotually  and  morallyj^hrondi  the 
flriminali^  and  Tiee  of  their  parents.    Then,  aa  tSie  childnea  of 
lionoorable  parente  bear  a  like  proportion  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, we  have  thia  result,  that  the  diildren  of  criminal  parenia 
euettiu  a  numerical  relation  to  the  oluldren  of  honourable  parents 
of  the  school  age  (four  to  thirteen  years)  of  one  to  Ibrt^-two  nearly. 
Trom  this  fact,  will  oar  friends,  the  8tate-edneationists,  now 
argue  the  question  in  their  own  peculiar  manner  P    Will  they 
now  reason  that  it  ia  right  and  proper  for  the  parents  of  forty-two 
diildren  te  be  deprired  of  tiieir  right  to  edneate  their  own  diilp 
dren,  because  one  child  ii  neglected  by  his  eriminal  parentaP 
If  not,  of  what  vahie  is  m  argument  which  disappears  before  a 
single  fact,  and  that  fact  tlie  very  one  with  whien  they  tiiink  to 
tapport  and  illuatrate  their  theory?    We  hare  taken  facts  and 
figioes  from  the  point  most  adreme  to  our  own  ease.    Oriflse 
andyiise  is,  from  uie  nature  of  things,  most  preralent  and  pro* 
Ufic  in  crowded  ettiea ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the 
population,  so  ia  the  intenaitv  oi  cnme  and  rice. 

It  mnat  not  be  objected  that  the  children  of  tiie  ii 
poor  do  not  reeeiTe  aeholastio  education,  because  audi  an 
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tion  it  ctmtnrj  to  hfoL  Eyeiy  d»y  experunoe  has  coiniiioed  u 
p^noniUy  that  the  indiutriolu  poor  do  appredate  the  Tidoe  <^ 
edoaatioii  to  their  ohildreii ;  tokd  if  this  appiedaticm  w^e  mei- 
•OMd  by  the  sacnfioea  they  make  to  procure  its  advantages,  we 
are  aasored  the  industrial  poor  would  slmost  uniyers^j  lie 
found  to  oocmpy  an  enyiable  position  in  this  respect.  The  great 
body  of  industrious  working  men  and  wcnnen  nave  a  tiiioiouj^ 
didDce  to  charity  sdiools.  They  think  it  more  manly,  more 
English,  to  pay  to  the  ntmost  of  their  means,  and  even  bey<Nid, 
in  many  instances  depriving  themselves  of  comforts  to  do  so.  B 
is  therefore  the  simplest  toUy  to  argue  in  general  terms,  when 
all  the  individual  facts  and  our  daily  experiences  directiy  oppose 
the  generalities  in  which  our  Mencb  have  indulged.  This  sub- 
ject IS  so  peculiarly  a  matter  dependent  upon  iimactive  reason- 
mg,  that  extreme  care  is  necessary  in  the  commencement  of  our 
argument.  The  point  horn  which  we  set  out  mnst  be  individual 
het ;  and  in  propNortion  as  the  individual  fact  is  repeated,  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  so  does  the  argument  acquire  impor- 
tanoe  and  potential  anthorit]^  in  determining  the  general  prin- 
ciple. The  process  is  synthetic,  a  bnilding  up  of  many  hucia  into 
a  few  seneral  principles. 

"TfOiesin"  nas  given  ns  his  views  nnder  three  propositions, 
page  23.  With  the  first,  all  yoluntaries  fiiUjr  agree ;  but  we 
beff  to  enter  a  demurrer  to  the  second  and  third  propositions. 
"  Taliesin  "  evidently  has  misunderstood  the  terms  he  hss  used  in 
his  second  proposition,  for  he  says,  "that  Woluntaiyism '  (or 
private  ckarii/y)  is  insi^cient  to  spread  education  amongst  tihe 
bulk  of  the  poor."  We  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  voluntaiy- 
ism  is  not  pmtvate  ekarity,  and  our  surprise  is  not  a  little  that 
"  Taliesin  should  have  aimed  at  so  covert  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  principle  in  question :  it  is  more  honourable  to  take  the 
definition  of  a  term  as  it  is  held  by  the  advocates  of  the  principle 
defined.  If  "  Taliesin  "  persists  in  his  definition  of  the  term,  we 
fed  assured  he  will  find  that  he  must  stand  alone  in  his  aivQ- 
ment,  for  he  will  find  neither  compeers  nor  opnonents  in  his 
crusade ;  the  field  will  be  wide,  but  the  victory  valueless. 

A  more  correct  definition  of  the  term  volwtiaryism  wonld  be, 
The  flreewiU  efforts  qf  the  people  of  all  classes,  independent  if 
State  or  municipal  aid.  This  includes,  in  voluntary  education, 
such  as  may  be  paid  for  by  parents  or  guardians,  by  personal 
endowments,  by  charitable  endowments  from  pubHo  subscrip- 
tions,  by  individual  acts  of  eharitn^,  and  the  unpaid  labour  of 
yoluntaiy  teachers  in  sabbath  schools  and  in  week  evening 
schools ;  in  fact,  every  effort  is  included  which  is  not  entirdy 
supported  b^  payments  from  general  or  local  taxes. 

Taking  tins  to  be  voluntaryism,  we  contend  that  it  is  sufficient 

*^  to  spread  education  amongst  the  bulk  of  the  poor,"  and  that  it 

-'  more  effective^in  such  necessity  than  State  madtdnery  can  be 
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by  any  possibilily ,  becairae  tins  is  mechanioal,  emotioiilesB ;  that 
is  yital,  enenzetic,  full  of  emotion. 

The  insoffioienoy  of  yolontarjism  is  a  phraseology  whioh,  if 
serionslj  used,  must  be  received  by  ns  as  a  taunt  or  a  sneer,  not 
aa  an  argument,  because  facts  contradict  it.  Let  us  look  for  a 
short  space  at  the  history  of  education.  Education,  previous  to 
the  invention  of  printing,  was  confined  to  a  few  of  the  dergy  and 
nobility.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  lived  in  barbaric  igno- 
rance ;  and  although  since  that  period  knowledge  has  run  on,  in 
an  ever  increasing  stream,  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  were  most  miserably  supplied  with 
the  means  of  education.  The  low  and  erovellinff  pursuits,  plea- 
sures, and  pastimes  of  the  people  are  umailing  ii^cations  of  tiie 
state  of  morak  and  intellect  at  this  time.  Dimng  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  are  told,  the  parish  parson  sat  in  tl:^  kitchen  of  the 
village  inn,  or  played  the  fiddle  on  the  village  green ;  gambling 
was  practised  m  every  place  of  trade,  and  even  in  the  public 
streets  thimble-riggers  practised  their  trade  without  fear  of 
molestation.  Strong  drink  was  hawked  about  the  streets ;  every 
sixth  house  in  London  was  a  gin-shop.  British  spirits  were  then 
consumed  at  the  rate  of  four  gallons  to  one  of  tne  present  con- 
sumption; and  malt  liquors  bore  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
Pickpockets,  footpads,  and  highwaymen  frequented  every  public 
place ;  a  design  was  even  formed  by  one  gang  to  rob  the  Queen 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  in  1782 ;  the  roads  leading  to  places 
of  public  resort  were  continually  patrolled  by  stout  fellows  em- 
ployed to  protect  passengers  from  violence  and  robbery.  Houns- 
low  Heatn,  Bagshot,  and  Popham  Lane,  were  traversed  by 
mounted  highwaymen ;  and  Henry  Fielding,  the  London  magis- 
trate, compares  these  ffangs  to  the  Italian  banditti.  Base  and 
brutal  enjoyment  was  found  by  all  classes  in  prize-fights,  codc- 
fiights,  dog-fights,  bear,  bull,  and  badeer-baiting.  Atuds  period, 
the  activity  of  voluntaryism  attacked  the  great  evil  of  popular 
ignorance  and  immorality.  Bobert  Baikes  gathered  together 
me  juvenile  gamblers  of  Gloucester,  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion. Here  is  the  first  germ  of  the  sabbath  school  system. 
The  education  of  the  masses  was,  by  poHtidans  and  churcnmen, 
considered  at  this  time  dangerous,  and  opposed  aocordinely. 
The  State  condemned  it ;  the  church  opposea  and  prevented  it, 
but  voluntaryism  and  dissent  encouiageoL  it ;  and  from  this,  the 
first  effort  of  voluntsryism,  we  see,  in  1861,  the  amazing  result 
of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  duldren  in  England  ana  Wales 
indicated  as  Sunday  scholars  by  the  Begistrar  General,  in  his 
report  on  education. 

jDay  schools  under  voluntary  care  have  progressed  with  coual 
rapidity,  and  with  equally  bexieficial  results  to  the  nation.  The 
Lahcasterian  school  system  was  founded  in  1808,  and  continued 
nader  the  names  of  the  ''British  and  Foreign  School  Sodety" 
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asd  the  ** KstaooaL  Scdiool  Society "---eiiAirely sToimitarTimleiii 
of  education — until  it  had  numbered  900,000  sdicdan.  'Oe  In- 
&nt  idiool  iVBteB,  the  Bagged  school  system,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Mecfaanics'  InstitntionB,  AtheneomB,  Gbn8tia&  Imtnie- 
tk>A  Sodetiea,  Younff  Men's  ChristiaiL  AssodatioM — aad  the 
■araes  and  numbers  of  such  societies  and  their  tegular  attendrnts 
are  legion, — all  these  are  the  produce  of  vc^ontai^ism ;  and  com- 
paiing  iheir  effects,  intellectually  and  morally,  mth  those  instatn- 
tions  of  an  educational  character  entirely  sn^iported  by  the  Stste, 
we  can  feailessfy  daim  for  them  svperionty  of  iBent,  bodt  ss 
regards  efficiency  md  economy ;  for  in  all  cases  it  ia  capable  of 
uKOof,  that  Tomntary  effort  nroduces  most  and  best  witJi  die 
feast  cost,  when  compared  wiui  the  State,  in  all  matters  <^  in- 
teUectnal  and  moral  teaching. 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  Segistrar  Grenend 
has  fundshed  to  our  hand  statistics  bearing  upon  this  point  in  our 
present  debate.  Inpaffo  150  of  his  summary  we  find  a  oompantiTe 
Tiew  of  the  state  ot  education  in  the  years  1818, 183S,  and  1861. 
We  give  an  abstract  as  foUowa,  showing  the  rehrtire  positkn  md 
progress  of  education  at  eack  date  »— 


SAT  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Scholars. 

1818  1833  1851 

874,889    1,276,947  2,144,378 


StnrDAT  SCHOOIS. 

Number  of  Scholars. 

1818         1833  1861 

477,225  1,548,890  2,407,643 


PBOPOSTIOir   OF  SCHOLABS  10  POPTILATIOlSr. 

Day  Scholars.  Sunday  Scholars. 

1818  1833  1851  1818  1833  1851 

linl7-25   linll-27    lin8'36       lin24-40  lin9'28    lin7'45 

These  figures  indicate  to  us  the  manifold  increase  of  the  meaas 
of  edueatiOD  b^ond  the  increase  of  the  population  within  tlieBe 
peanods,  thus  takmff  the  extremes.  Thepopnlatioa haa  increaaed 
about  one  half,  mile  day  scholars  have  increaaed  mcae  than 
thfee  times,  and  Sunday  scholars  hare  increaaed  neaAj  six 
tinMB-^plainly  obtrodinf;  upon  omr  notice  the  cffideney  of  Tolim- 
tairism  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  thmea.  It  haa  incmaed 
tOJoM  in  its  capability  in  thirty-three  years,  manifeatiBg  an 
dastieity  and  ritolity  equal  to  any  demands  which  society  msj 
Buike  upon  it  in  the  futine.  The  education  of  the  inmwii  nnst 
be  fint  a  felt  necessity,  with  whidi  they  must  be  perfectiy  in- 
doctrinated, before  any  educatioiial  machniefy  can  be  elfecfaial  to 
iheamelicMration  of  thor  moral  and  inteUectoaleonditian.  Xhae 
ia  a  Tery  homely  proierK  current  in  thia  locality,  thai  **a  hone 
may  be  led  to  the  trough,  but  he  cannot  be  made  to  dxmic' 
Juat  so  with  the  people  of  Eugiand;  they  most  be  first  made  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  an  inornsed  amoont  of  ednratkm  b^bse 
they  will  avail  diemaelvea  c^  any  Bupfitj  ofoed  ^em  by  cx- 

YoiantaiyiBm  alone  can  giTe  the  people  to  isA 
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tJiis  neeesnty;  State  mschimisiii  is  not  onlj  powvriess  to  tins 
end,  bat  it  is  aettu^  antagonistic,  and  would  utimately  become 
annihibitiTe  of  tJie  feelmg  utoffether. 

"We  sabniit  tiiat  ^*Tal£sin  "lias  thus  failed  to  proye  his  second 

proportion,  and,  by  eonseqneoDe,  his  tiiird  proposition  is  alsoun* 

proved.    The  fpiegoiiu^  Temarks  will  be  foimd  equally  applieable 

to  the  arguments  of  T.  U.,  whose  observations  are  remtnicable 

fbr  cars  and  preosioti,  but  seem  to  ^ore  the  difficolties  and 

evils  of  State  iBgeehaiuBni,  and  magnifyinsf  those  of  roluntaiyism. 

One  point  he  appears  to  hare  orerlooked  entirely — that  even  in 

Sootlaiid  twiee  the  nnmber  of  scholars  are  taught  by  yoluntary 

means  than  by  general  or  local  taxation,  the  proportion  being 

ftboot  8  to  17. 

*•  Plulaletixes/'  in  common  with  most  State-educationists,  ad« 
inits  it  is  the  dui^  of  the  parent  to  educate  his  child;  but  he 
foUowB  this  admission  with  an  hypothesis  which,  we  think,  he 
does  not  iiilly  undefstand,  and  which  must  necessaunly  be  de- 
straetiye  of  nie  argument  he  raises  upon  his  hypothesis.    Be« 
eause,  says  he,  the  parent  is  knorant,  illiterate,  irreligious, 
immoral,  and  erioBBal,  he  must  ibrfeit  the  right  to  educate  his 
duld ;  and  because  sodety  sufiRsrs  from  the  crime  of  the  xm- 
educated  masses,  tiMrefore  the  ehild  of  the  uneducated  parent 
must  be  educated  by  the  State.    We  really  cannot  see  the  con- 
nection whidi  these  two  eyents  haye  witn  each  other.    It  is 
nsnal  for  laws  so  to  be  made  in  general,  that  when  a  duty  im« 
posed  b^  the  law  is  neglected  by  the  individual,  that  punismnent 
shall  be  inflieted  upon  the  person  negieetinff  the  duty,  to  compel 
due  perfonaance  of  the  duty  in  future,  ana  to  deter  others  from 
like  neelect)  from  the  certainty  of  like  punishment ;  but  never  do 
we  find  that  a  duty  ne^eded  transfers  Hiat  duty  to  others,  and 
Telieyes  the  person  originally  under  obligation  to  perform  «the 
duty  estirdy  free  from  responsibility  to  perform  the  duty  i^ain ; 
nor  do  we  find  that  a  duty  negleetea  by  one  person  should  eause 
aU  c^AiffP  persons  to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  perform 
the  duty.    We  contend  that  the  principle  of  his  hjpoUiesis  is 
&is6  in  theory  and  pemidLous  in  practiee ;  and,  if  applied  as  a 
prineiple  of  fegudatU,  most  jrodmce  anarehy  an/  confiision 
titrooghont  the  body  pdlitie.    Oar  object  is  to  arrive  at  truth, 
to  aequire  and  to  mmae  sound  principles  upon  this  subject,  to 
see  truth  and  justice  embodied  m  a  systematic  organization  of 
the  body  poHtio,  for  the  purpose  df  improving  and  perfecting  the 
edacstion  oi  afl  classes  of  the  community ;  but  let  it  be  done 
subitaiitiafly,  not  empirically — ^not  fi>r  the  mere  sake  of  catching 
popokriiy.    We  womd  have  truth,  right,  and  justice  united  to 
eftdeney,  that  lastinf  good  may  be  realized---that  health^, 
moral,  and  intelleetufd  Mnefit  may  be  secured  to  the  children  of 
Bogiaiid.    We  wish  t^iat  a  vital  energy  may  be  difiused  through- 
oat  every  Taniificatio&  of  social  hfe;  to  this  end  let  le^slation  do 
its  legimiate  work,  and  law  impose  its  due  penaltaes  m  a  pror' 
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manner,  upon  ihe  rig^  subjecte,  wlio  are  wartibj  <^  its  deflerto. 
Let  the  parent  who  negleeta  lua  daty  in  withholding  edncakkn 
from  hia  child  be  pimiuied  for  aobh  neglect,  and  compelled  to 
perform  the  dnt y ;  oat  take  not  the  daty  from  him,  nor  from  his 
neighbonr,  who  faithfolly  dischargee  the  duty  towards  his  own 
child.  Farther  comment  on  the  azgoment  of  ''Philalethes'* 
is  needless.  It  is  self-condemnatory,  when  duly  nnderstood; 
and,  we  doubt  not»  will  be  fairly  valned  as  such  by  all  readers  of 
the  B,  C.  We  must,  in  chanty  to  our  friend  "  Philalethes,"  give 
him  credit  for  good  intentions  i  for  we  are  fully  oonyinced  that 
he  could  not  see,  when  writing,  the  entire  consequences  of  his 
hypothesis. 

I^rom  the  course  this  debate  has  taken,  it  will  be  readily  per- 
oeived  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  nation  by  the 
State  is  both  unjust  and  impracticable — ^unjust,  because  it  de- 
prives Ihe  parent  of  the  right  to  educate  his  child.  Again,  aU 
education  must  of  necessitybe  of  a  moral  diaracter  as  well  as  of 
an  intellectual  character.  The  education  of  the  moral  feelings  is 
of  greater  importance  than  the  development  of  the  inteUed^oal 
powers ;  therefore  religion  must  be  thb  psiillbt  blembitt  tfi  aU 
education.  But  society  is  so  constructed  that  we  have  not  an 
unifopnity  of  religious  sentiment  in  the  community ;  and  what- 
ever may  "be  the  means  adopted  to  supply  the  religious  portion  of 
8tate  education,  it  must  of  necessity  be  uniform  in  its  nature. 
The  imposition  of  an  uniformity  of  religious  teaching  upon  the 
community  hj  law,  under  ihe  control  of  the  State,  necessarily 
implies  the  payment  for  such  teaching  out  of  general  or  local 
taxes ;  hence,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  religious  teadi- 
ing  adopted,  it  must  be  contrary  to  the  religious  sentaments  of 
the  majority  of  the  people ;  ana,  by  consequenc^,  the  majority 
of  the  people  would  he  compelled  to  pay  for  the  teadung  of  that 
which,  m  tJxeir  estimation,  is  error,  and  would  be  under  penalty 
to  have  th^t  taught  to  their  children  which  their  own  oonsdenoe 
condemns.  State  education  is  not  practicable  unless  uniform  in 
its  teachings ;  and,  if  uniform,  it  is  unjust. 

We  are  anxious  not  to  be  misunderatood.  It  is  not  contraiy 
to  voluntaryism  that  the  diildren  of  the  poor  and  the  children  of 
the  criminal  should  be  educated,  and  educated  by  others  tkan 
the  parent;  far  otherwise.  We  believe  that  voluntaryiam  is 
competent  to  do  this ;  and  we  could  cite  numberless  evidences 
in  proof  of  this  from  the  past  history  of  education  did  space  per- 
mit; but  on  this  account  we  forbear.  It  is,  without  doubts  ^^ 
duty  of  the  State  to  educate  all  pauper  children  by  mteans  pro- 
vided through  local  taxation;  aim  it  is  also  its  duty  to  educate 
all  juvenile  criminals  under  punishment  for  crime ;  and  under 
nearly  every  circumstance  of  conviction,  we  belieye  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  detain  juvenile  criminals  beyond  the  term  of 
punishment,  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  the  formation  of 
superior  moral  habitudes,  L'OuyBiBB. 
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IS  THE  SPEISTDTHEIFT  MOEE  INJURIOUS  TO 
SOCIETY  THAN  THE  MISEE  P 

AFFIEMATIVB  AETICLB. — ^III. 

We  reply,  Tes.  The  terms  of  the  iiKjiiiry  preclude  the 
idea  of  any  material  difference  in  the  startmg  pomt  of  either. 
An  inequality  micht  be  put  extremely,  and  show  the  hoarder  of 
a  hundred  pounos  to  be  more  mischievous  than  the  man  who 
merely  overspent  ten  shillings. 

We  will  suppose  two  men  to  start  in  life  under  very  similar 
drcumstauces.  Each  shall  own  some  hundreds  of  broad  acres, 
and  command  five  thousand  pounds  a-year.  The  miser  begins 
by  casting  off  all  "incumbrances,"  and  vegetates  on  sixteen  pence 
per  diem.  He  gets  his  notable  wardrobe  from  his  diief  tenant, 
and  sews  himseu  the  patches  on  his  suit,  whidi  ultimately  vies 
with  Joseph's  coat  in  rainbow  hues.  At  tiie  end  of  his  days  he 
folds  himself  a  millicmnaire.  This  is,  indeed,  "  a  very  prett]^  sum 
to  begin  the  next  world  with."  He  makes  his  will,  and  <uvidB8 
liis  stores  among  "  those  who  will  pity  the  poor,"  or,  it  may  be, 
**  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. '  But,  while  his  successors 
will  thank  him  for  their  share  of  his  wealth.  Iris  character  is 
execrated  and  his  example  is  shunned.  He  has  warmed  no 
widow's  heart  and  dried  no  orphan's  tear.  He  is  the  object  of 
supreme  scorn  and  contempt — the  scoff  of  men  and  the  pity  of 
angels.  His  penurious  character  has  made  him  the  centre  of  a 
heap  of  sold  sweepiujgs — a  m&ce  muck-gatherer.  Despising  the 
claims  of  nature  in  hmself,  he  will  acknowledge  none  in  others^ 
and  would  convert  a  life-teeming  world  into  a  dwindling  handful 
of  haggard,  useless  men.  He  shuts  out  from  his  ideas  of  hi^i- 
ness  sdl  the  ennobling  desires  of  the  race  he  sp'ang  firom';  and 
the  stint  he  imposes  on  himself,  and  his  love  of  accumulation, 
narrow  his  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature,  so  that  instead 
of  beiug  a  stalwart  specimen  of  the  lords  of  earth,  he  •  becomes 
nought  more  than  a  caricature  of  carefulness;  and  all  that  is 
neat  and  good  in  man  in  him  is  lost,  or  dies  in  igncaniny  and 
uiame. 

What  has  this  fool  been  doing?  He  has  lived  without  £uth 
in  God  or  man ;  has  had  no  just  ideas  of  pleasure :  never  has  he 
brought  out  the  m^rzy,  ringing  laugh,  the  hilarious  spirit,  the 
flow  pf  health,  and  the  busy  dimoe  <h  life ;  but  instead,  has  laid 
his  palsied,  bony  fingers  on  the  exuberance  of  nature,  and,  to 
some  cKtent,  has  turned  earth  and  man  backward.  He  looks  on 
mea  xq^on.  the  earth  as  exereseeneesy  and,  if  he  could  avoid  it, 
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would  gire  ndUier  bis  sbilling  nor  his  blessing  to  any  child  of 
Aidam.  "From  bim  emanates  no  expansiye  scbone  for  inereaang 
or  AnhaaisSwg  bliss.  He  barbonrs  not  the  swell  of  soul,  1& 
bursting  tbon^fc,  or  a  joyous,  smiling  hope.  The  reward  of 
heaven,  or  an  after-death  iwinglmg  jnih  misers  disembodied, 
moTee  bim  not.  He  is  a  dwarfish,  cramped,  gnarled  specimen  of 
bomanity,  and  as  xmreasonable  and  nnreasoning  as  the  chest 
which  holds  the  fpd  he  bows  down  to. 

A  worid  of  misers  is  inoonoeiyable.  In  an  increasing  world 
men  are  fed ;  they  are  actiye.  Hying,  and  aspiring ;  they  enter- 
tain "thoughts  which  flow  and  words  whicn  bnm;"  uieyare 
fflad — ^they  are  aliye;  &e  pulse  beats  with  vigour,  and  miser- 
nood  is  rar  from  being  a  tempting  state  of  feelin^g  or  being  to 
them.  The  miser  is  in  the  yerr  jaws  of  a  deeply-indented  vice, 
screwed  by  himself  till  the  life-olood  is  driea  np  within  him. 
His  sonl,  his  spirit,  is  in  a  very  dnngeon.  The  sun  shines 
in  yain  for  him.  Paradise  might  stand  before  bim,  but  he 
has  thrown  away  the  key  of  its  gates,  and  the  visions  of 
the  blest  bless  not  him.  But  then,  miserliness  is  so  abhor- 
rent, so  utterly  detestable,  so  consummately  vile,  it  has  no 
reproductiye  power,  and  soon  dies  out.  The  miser  is  rather  a 
malefactor  hung  in  his  own  chains.  His  banefulness  is  limited; 
it  has  no  charms  for  man ;  and  hence  its  lack  of  power  for  great 
evil.  Butfor  its  thorough  unattractiveness,  the  miser's  character 
might  vie  with  the  prodigal's  in  mischief,  and  they  might 
oh^lenge  all  to  determine  which  would  soonest  bring  the  world 
to  a  stand  still.  Had  the  miser  many  admirers  and  imitators,  onr 
race  would  converge  and  die  out ;  but  the  extreme  self-denial  of 
the  poor  wretch  is  so  intolerable,  that  all  men  discern  that  his 
sain  is  a  cursed  exchange  of  good  for  evil.  The  miser  generates 
disgust  in  the  spectator,  and  the  mischief  of  his  life  is  mainly  of 
a  negative  kind — ^the  lack  of  good  to  himself  or  others. 

But  what  says  the  prodigal?  "I  am  come  of  age;  the  re- 
straint thrown  on  me  I  will  throw  off;  the  world  is  a  pleasant 
world,  and  I  will  prove  it.  Ha!  my  friend,  come  with  me; 
to-morrow  I  am  twenty-one;"  and  in  his  thirist  for  ddight,  he 
thinks  the  rivers  shall  ever  flow  for  him.  He  wiU  not  gather 
gold !  As  well  might  it  remain  in  the  "  bowels  of  the  harmless 
earth."  "May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my  ownP"  and  soon 
the  garnered  stores  of  his  predecessors  fly  like  chaff  in  the  wind. 
Overspend  he  must ;  and  care  and  wealth  fly  together.  He  is 
not  intentionally  dishonest — ^not  a  rogue  in  ^ndn ;  but  his  five 
thousand  pounds  cannot  supply  his  widies ;  his  short  and  meny 
life  asks  ten  thousand — ^nay,  more  than  that;  and  those  petty 
impediments  to  happiness,  calculation  and  £  s.  d.,  are  left  to  im 
steward.    He  will  not  be  baulked ;  and  his  cry  is,  "  Give — give 

'^  pleasure."    He  has  entered  on  his  estate  a  lusty,  vigoronB 
^ ;  rightly  directed,  his  mind  might  have  oompassed  h^h 
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MspoMB,  and  his  tenants,  his  oonntry,  and  the  world  have  hailed 
him  as  a  hteod  of  man.  Bat,  no;  he  is  a  "spendthrift/'  He 
may  have  taste,  hnt  emKj  faculty  is  subordinate  to  sense.  In- 
stead of  testing  his  manhood  by  seeking  the  mountain  paths  of 
mind  and  spirit,  he  grasps  instmctiyelY  only  present  goo^  and 
sinks  instead  of  soars ;  the  animal  is  developed,  and  uie  inner, 
hiffher,  and  more  glorious  light  of  the  soul  dwindles  fast  away.    • 

Xet  us  look  on  the  two  pictures.  The  miser  is  a  Hying  skeleton, 
and  a  mighty  contrast  to  our  Nimrod  of  delight.  About  the  one 
there  is  the  icy  chill  of  a  starveliug,  self-mi^e  pauper.  But  to 
the  bulk  of  lookers-on  our  jolly  bacchanalian  is  an  attractive 
figure ;  strong,  ruddy,  and  with  no  lack  of  outer  polish,  he  is 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  flatterers,  who  pick  up  the  crumbs  of 
pleasure  which  fall  from  him.  They  care  but  little  what  becomes 
of  the  dreamy,  unforecasting  centre  of  mirth;  and  the  pursuit 
quickens  by  rivalry.  The  taoret,  wine,  and  the  dance  allure  an 
ever-widemng  circle  of  admirers ;  and,  thus  encompassed,  the  poor 
yiotim  of  pleasure-in-hand  gives  the  reins  of  government  up  to 
fancv.  Bieason  is  slapped  in  the  face,  and  the  very  domestics  of 
the  hero  applaud  the  deed.  In  this  busy  round  of  rapture  'twere 
treason  to  speak  of  death.  "  Hush !  we  live.  Pass  round  the 
cup  of  enjoyment,  and  let  it  last  for  ever ! " 

The  known  tendency  of  man  to  sieze  present  good — ^present 
pleasure — ^ins^ires  all  persons  with  a  honied  affection  tor  one 
who,  in  dashmg  carelessness,  resales  with  the  liberality  of  a 
prince,  and  who  would,  if  he  could,  place  pain  and  thought  be- 
yond tiie  pale  of  society.  Thus  our  man  of  pleasure — our  squan- 
derer— cannot  calculate.  All  figures,  save  ngures  of  speech,  are 
discarded:  all  the  admeasurement  of  means  and  objects  are 
abfloidoned ;  until  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  is  caUed  upon 
peremptorily  to  decide  who  is  true  owner  of  all  the  acres  w&ch 
have  been  mortgaged  for  revelry. 

This  child  of  folly  has  not  stood  alone,  but  has  furnished 
another  illustration  of  the  old  saw,  "  One  fool  makes  manv." 
Look  at  him  when  he  is  no  longer  "Squire  Spendall."  The 
fascination  is  over,  the  fine  scenes  'are  all  gone;  the  flattery 
ceases ;  pallor  creeps  over  the  once  vigorous  but  now  lised-up 
man;  he  has  drunk  not  merely  the  mixed  wine-cup,  but  the 
dPBgs  too ;  health,  energy,  morals,  nurse,  peace,  hope,  flee.  He 
stands,  the  wredc  not  only  of  genimty,  but  of  humanity  as  well. 
The  miser  did  not  bless,  out  tms  man  in  blessing  did  out  curse 
at  last ;  the  miser  "  paid  his  way,"  but  our  brilliant  could  not. 
And  in  the  vortex  of  pleasure  see  also  the  gulf  of  ruin ;  the  miser 
would  exhaust  man,  tne  spendthrift  the  earth  and  man  too ;  the 
miser  would  labour,  but  would  the  spendthrift  toil  for  bread  P 
Were  all  misers,  man  would  die  out ;  but  were  all  spendthrifts, 
the  earth  would  be  raked,  but  not  tilled ;  the  grapes  would  ^ 
gathered*  but  tJie  vine  untrained ;  the  fieitted  ca&  eaten,  but ' 
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herdsman's  "oeeamtion  ^ne."  Miser  and  spendtlirift  wofM 
drag  all  to  min  ana  despair,  but  who  would  reach  the  infamous 
ffoal  quickest,  or  by  the  shortest  roadP  Would  not  he  who 
hnres  nine-tenths  of  his  fellows  under  the  intozieation  wroofjtA 
hrpleasiires,  enticing,  bat  oh !  how  transient  P 

Herein  lies  the  preponderance  of  evil  and  of  miarhief  in  ihe 
"Spendall"  family.  The  miser  is  a  bduwn — none  shdter 
beneath  him.  The  miser  is  the  exponent  of  pnidence  tamed 
mad ;  bat  he  is  qoite  safe ;  the  disease  is  anything  bat  catching; 
his  retainers  are  rags,  enwrapping  the  rattling  nieea  of  a  dot, 
who  ekes  out  life  in  rery  deaui.  Fearing  ill,  he  has  ran  to  meet 
it,  and  his  parchment  slnn  is  less  shriyelled  than  his  shrank  and 
stnnted  soul.  Oh !  the  miser  is  a  oseful  man.  With  gsont 
arms  extended,  while  enforcing  economy,  he  more  repels  than 
inrites;  his  daily  snicide  is  too  terrible  to  find  one  imitator  in 
ten  thousand.  The  two  characters  we  describe  stand  on  the  outer 
edges  of  the  pale  of  being.  One  has  frozen,  and  become  spectral ; 
the  other  has  liyed  in  dreams,  to  awake  to  the  teirots  of  poTcrty, 

29;hting  **  like  an  armed  man."  The  miser  stands  oomparatiTely 
one ;  but  when  the  wit,  the  life,  the  tamultooos  joy  of  the  ggj 
dreamer  is  passed,  what  a  lull!  and  how  many  stond  aghast  at 
the  change  I  how  many  have  caught  the  plague  fixnn  him,  and 
feel  its  woe ! 

The  spendthrift  and  the  miser,  while  in  life,  may  plead  much 
in  extenuation  of  thar  conduct.    The  miser  mar  urge  the  little 
harm  he  has  done.    He  has  put  his  money  in  the  bank,  and  at 
his  death  gives  hack  to  society  the  precious  metals,  or  deeds  and 
securities,  he  secretively  treasured;  he  merely  deemed  society 
and  society's  god  a  hard  master;  he  took  care  of  himself,  and 
violated  no  earthly  law.    He  cries.  May  I  not  do  what  I  will 
with  mine  own  P    The  spendthrift  says,  I  am  no  hoarder  of  gold ; 
I  bless  while  I  scatter,  and  get  blessmgs  given  back.    Wherever 
I  go,  all  is  activity.    I  call  into  requisition  the  talents  of  all, 
from  the  husbandman  to  the  skilful  caterer  for  all  the  artificial 
wants  of  men  which  demand  attention.    I  call,  and  the  sweeteBt 
earthly  j>leasures  await  my  voice,  and  mirth  and  gladness  run 
their  mvigorating  round.    We  listen  to  this  special  Reading; 
but  what  say  the  jury  empanelled  to  pronoanoe  on  the  case  of 
the  indicted  r    If  we  hear  aright,  the  verdict  is  soon  delivered — 
"Guilty.''    The  judse,  in  ^ving  sentence,  says  that  while  he 
cannot  help  feeling  deeply  for  the  arraigned,  troth  and  jastiee 
compel  him  to  employ  the  severities  of  limgaage  to  condemn  his 
conduct.    We,  inaeed,  feel  disposed  to  speu  much  more  severriy 
of  the  vices  than  of  the  men ;  not  Ihat  we  would  screen  then 
from  a  large  proportion  of  censure.     But,  in  his  round  of  foBj, 
the  spendthrift  Jias  begniled  too  many  to  pass  unscathed  uy 
vengeance.    The  miser's  example  is  as  uninviting  as  priscm  baza, 
and  all  men  mark  and  avoid  him.    Bat  not  so  the  owner  of 
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£[ve  thoosand  pounds  a  jear.-  There  is  no  orguiized  band  in 
society  to  acrutunze  ihe  disbursements  of  the  rich.  Here  and  there 
one  or  two  plodding,  far-seeing  men  foretell  the  end,  and.  faJl 
not  into  the  vortex,  ihe  whirlpool  of  Squire  Spendall.  Up  to  a 
certain  hour,  every  man  has  been  paid  in  mi.  The  squire  is 
rich,  highly  respectable ;  he  is  in  the  confidence  of  all,  and  he 
spends  mely.  The  savings  of  many  ask  him  for  custody :  he 
plays,  he  races,  he  eambles,  he  speculates,  he  plays  higher, 
laiinohes  out,  leaps,  fiuls  short,  and  dies. 

**  Too  late,"  his  pleasures  turn  to  unfeigned  remorse,  and  fain 
woidd  he  retrace  hfe,  and  re-commence  £om  simple  boyhood  a 
quiet,  humble  career.  But,  no!  'tis  done.  The  sentence  of 
instiee  on  miscalculation  is  recorded — "  What  I  have  written,  I 
B&ve  written."  The  tremendous  character  of  the  spendthrifts 
vice,  and  all  the  evils  concomitant,  is  told  by  the  blank  dismay 
of  all.  The  accountant  is  called,  and  society  pays  the  spend- 
thrift's bill.  But  who's  to  blame  P  The  spendthrift  P  Oh,  yes ! 
But  he  alone  P  No,  The  whirlwind  and  the  storm  are  scarcely 
more  destructive  than  Squire  SpendalL  But  has  not  society 
long  since  despised  plodding  honesty  P  Has  it  not  long  wor- 
shipped the  gmden  image  which  itself  set  up  P  Has  not  refine- 
ment and  elegance,  taste  and  splendour,  out-bUuoned  the  virtues 
wMdi  alone  can  bind  men  in  safety  P 

To  a  large  extent,  the  spendthrift  may  reproach  many  of  his- 
vietims  wiuL  their  lack  of  nrudenee ;  but  we  are  treai^ing,  not  so 
much  of  the  man,  as  his  deeds ;  and  we  dose  by  saying,  expe- 
lienee  tdls  more  fearful  tales  of  misery,  ruin,  and  death,  brought 
on  by  one  ^endtfarift,  than  by  all  the  misers  in  a  nation.     N. 

KEGATIVB  ABTICLB.— V. 

"  Bawue  of  ooretonsiiess:  for  «,  maa'a  life  oonsisteth  not  in  the  abimdaoc* 
of  the  things  which  he'possesseth." — Luke  zii.  15. 

^  That  man  lives  happily,  and  in  fall  eontrcd  o?er  hinuelf,  who  from  day  to 
day  eaa  say,  /  have  UvecL" — Latin  Phrase. 

The  great  business  of  life  is  not  mere  eating  and  drinking, 
lying  down  and  rising  up ;  the  purposes  of  life  are  not  aocom* 
][4ished  by  rounds  of  dissipation  and  pleasure-taking,  nor  by 
unintemxpted  labour  and  secluMon  from  society.  Me  knows 
extremely  little  of  his  obligations  to  God  and  to  society,  who 
does  not  concern  himself  to  become  intimat^  acquainted  with 
tbe  world's  wants,  and  his  own  individual  responsibilities. 
Perhaps  few  men,  comparatively,  care  to  approach  the  subject ; 
the  nearer  they  come,  the  more  vivid  is  the  sense  of  their  own 
(Msisnons  and  shorteomings,  and  the  m<x«  pungent,  of  course, 
are  the  apprehensi<H)s  of  a  guiltv  consdence.  Life's  mission  is 
very  knperfeetly  understood,  and  less  heeded ;  ^e  mass  say,  in 
effect,  *'  Let  us  eat  and  drbiik,  f<M:  to-morrow  we  die."  Senti* 
metttahsts  are  ever  and  anon  sighing  because  of  the  presep 
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of  evil,  but  effecting  nothing  to  mitigate  it,  whilst  a  few^- 
what  a  few! — are  found  inde&tigably  toiling  to  benefit  their 
race. 

Neither  of  the  characters  at  the  head  of  this  pa]^  can  erer 
rightly  accomplish  the  mission  of  life.  Selfishness  is  their  rale 
ofcondnct,  the  HuunBpiing  which  regulates  their  appetites  and 
porsaits,  the  principle  upon  which  all  their  calculations  are  based. 
In  a  word,  selfishness  is  their  life.  What  does  it  concern  the 
miser  that  widows  and  orphans  are  famishing  around  him? 
Giroumscaribed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  little  self,  his 
ayaricious  disposition  knows  no  pity,  no  sympathy.  Talk  to  him 
of  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  of  a  brother's  loye ;  such  sentiments, 
if  they  eyer  had  an  existence  in  his  bosom,  haye  long  since  taken 
their  flight  thence.  The  polar  regions  of  our  globe  are  not  more 
closely  bound  by  ice,  than  is  the  seat  of  his  affections.  Fri^d 
and  lifeless  is  that  heart  that  pulsates  only  for  itself.  Chains 
forged  of  sterner  materials  thim  brass  or  iron  hold  him  to  his 
hoard — chains  that  shall  bind  irreyocably  when  the  object  of  his 
passion  shall  haye  passed  away. 

On  the  same  principle  acts  the  spendthrift :  present  gratifica- 
tion and  sensual  indulgences  are  ms  world,  the  stamina  of  his 
existence.  We  say  not  that  his  conduct  is  more  praisewortJiy 
than  the  miser's ;  for  although  money,  in  his  estimation,  is  only 
yaluable  so  far  as  it  is  the  procuring  cause  of  his  sensual  indul- 

Sences,  it  neyertheless  no  more  m  his  hands  accomplishes 
lie  purposes  of  its  original  design  and  legitimate  use,  than  in 
those  or  the  miser.  iNay,  it  frequently  works  more  mischief^ 
and  entails  more  misery,  because  of  its  circulation  among  cha- 
racters generally  Hie  most  disreputable  and  abandoned,  and  had 
better,  for  the  well-being  of  society,  been  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Traces  of  the  spendthrift's  imprudence  and  folly  are  eyerywhere 
discernible. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  either  the  miser  or 
the  spendthrift,  and  the  amount  of  injury  which  each  inflicts 
upon  society,  we  think  it  necessary  to  define,  though  briefly,  tJie 
yalue,  uses,  and  abuses  of  money. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  by  which  the  yalue  of  money 
may  be  ascertained — ^intrinsically,  relatiyely,  commercially.  It 
ia  a  well  established  fact,  that  gold  is  the  most  pure,  as  well  as 
the  most  ponderous,  metal  in  nature ;  and  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  mankind  in  all  nations  of  the  world,  has  been  deemed  the 
most  yaluable.  Its  properties  are  so  yarious  and  so  well  knovm, 
that  any  mention  of  them  here  would  be  superfluous.  It  ia  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  persons  should  be  found  to  hoard  up 
gold,  with  the  yiew  to  making  proyision  against  want,  seeing 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment,  &c,  m  a  temporal  sense, 
is  thereby  obtained ;  but  that  persons  should  be  found  coyeting, 
hoarding,  and  idolizing  it,  simply  for  what  it  is,<-gold»— and 
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grudge  parting  with  any  portion  of  it,  albeit  the  necessities  of 
nature  require  it,  is  at  once  foolish,  impolitic,  sinfiil. 

Money  is  obvionsly  the  medium  of  reciprocal  thought-exchange 
in  eyery  branch  of  science,  art,  literature,  and  mercantile  busi- 
ness.    It  is  a  nation's  credit;  a  banker's  diploma;  the  main- 
spring of  business ;  the  passport  of  the  gay ;  the  summum  bonitm 
of  lawyers.    It  commands  talent ;  urges  to  effort ;  secures  plea- 
sures, enjoyments,  ease,  comforts.    It  is  the  lever  applied  to 
missionary  and  other  |>hilanthropic  projects.    By  its  agency 
bibles  are  printed  and  circulated ;  the  benighted  places  of  the 
earth  enlightened;  and  labourers  employed  in  the  vast  moral 
-vineyard.    Its  true  value,  then,  must  be  estimated  by  the  amount 
of  good  it  isi  capable  of  accomplishing  in  any  given  undertaking. 
The  right  use  of  money  is  a  question  of  grave  import.    It 
concerns  all  alike— -the  millionnaire  as  well  as  the  pauper ;  the 
saint  as  well  as  the  sinner;  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the 
workman.     Strict^  speaking,  money  is  not  the  property  of  any 
one  exclusively.    It  was  neither  coined  nor  issued  for  any  par* 
ticular  individual's   sole  advantage;    it  is  common  property, 
circulated  for  the  general  good  of  society ;  for  the  use  of  all,  for 
the  abuse  of  none.    It  is  a  *'  talent " — ^would  that  every  one 
knew  it! — entrusted  to  our  care:  it  is  very  unequally  distri- 
buted, we  admit,  but  not  more  so  than  the  generality  of  other 
S'fls.    In  the  present  state  of  society,  this  disproportion  of 
vour  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole.    Wot  that  we 
advocate  "grinding  the  poor.      Would  to  God  that  more  of 
this  comm(3ity  found  its  way  to  their  homes.    It  is,  however, 
a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  serves  to  cement  reciprocally  the 
bonds  of  society.    Owners  of  large  property — ^whether  obtained 
as  hereditary  patrimony,  or  as  the  result  of  their  industry  and 
frugality,  matters  little— they  have  no  right  to  abuse  it  in  any 
sense,  either  by  hoarding  it  up,  or  prodigally  wasting  it.'   More- 
over, stewards  of  considerable  property,  their  responsibilities  are 
tremendous. 

According  to  the  foregoing  principles,  money,  as  well  as  every 
other  artick  of  general  interest,  has  its  proper  and  improper 
uses.  It  is  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  each  possessor.  It  is 
capable  of  accomplishing  a  great  amount  of  good,  if  judiciously 
managed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  producing  much  woe,  if  im- 
properly appropriated.  Its  abuse  consists  mainly  in  the  inordi- 
nate desire  which  people  evince  for  its  possession,  and  which  is 
termed  in  scripture  phraseology,  "  covetousness! "  To  lay  bare 
this  principle,  Dy  showing  its  effects  ia  its  various  ramifications 
throughout  sociely,  is  now  our  task. 

Much  of  the  evil  which  now  afflicts  society  is  the  result  of  the 
working  out  of  this  ]^emicious  principle.  T)oa  avaricious  man  is 
the  j>rey  of  an  insatiable  desire  for  wealth :  resolutely  and  un- 
weane<uy  he  pursues  the  object  of  his  lust ;  his  restless  soul  is 
ever  the  seat  of  conflicting  emotions ;  he  is  pierced  through  wi^^ 
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nuuiT  sonowB ;  he  is  like  ''  a  cage  fall  of  rinciean  birds ;"  Ids 
mind,  instead  of  being  trained  to  nigh  intellectaal  acqnirementB, 
is  miserably  emplojcNi  grovelling  amongst  the  gross  things  of 
earth.  "  ^ch  a  man  is  not  only  miserable  himself,  bat  becomes 
a  moral  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  around  him :  stinting  his 
own  family  of  its  necessary  comforts,  oppressing  ilie  widow  and 
the  fatherless,  grasping  with  insatiable  fangs  every  house,  tene- 
ment, and  patch  of  land  within  his  readi;  setting  adrift  the 
poOT  and  needy  from  their  long-accustomed  dwellings,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  young  and  thoughtless  a  picture  whi^  is  too  fre« 
quently  copied,  of  an  immortal  mind  immersed  in  the  mire  of  the 
most  degrading  passions,  and  worshipping  and  serving  the  crea- 
ture more  than  the  Creator. 

"  In  relation  to  large  communities  and  nations,  this  grovelling 
passion  has  produced,  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  most  mischievous 
and  destructive  effects.  It  has  plundered  palaces,  churches, 
seats  of  learning,  and  repositories  of  art;  it  has  polluted 
tiie  courts  of  judicature  and  the  tribunals  of  justice ;  it  hss 
corrupted  magistrates,  judges,  and  legislators,  and  has  trans- 
formed many  even  of  the  ministers  of  religion  into  courtly 
sycophants,  and  hunt^s  after  places  and  pensions  ;  it  has  ground 
whole  nations  to  poverty,  under  the  load  of  taxation,  spread 
misery  over  whole  empires,  drenched  the  earth  with  human  gore. 
...  It  was  the  cursed  love  of  gold  that  excited  the  Spaniards  to 
ravage  the  territories  of  Mexico  and  Peru — to  violate  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  humanity.  .  .  The  same  piinciple  commenced 
and  stiU  carries  oa  that  abominable  traffic,  tke  slave  trwie^^^k 
traffic  which  has  entailed  misery  on  millions  of  the  sons  of 
Africa,  which  has  for  ever  separated  from  each  other  brothers 
and  sisters,  parents  and  children."* 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  observe,  t)^t  although  little  has  been 
advanced  condemnatory  of  the  spendthrift's  conduct,  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  he  is  a  better  subject,  or  does  more  for  the 
general  good  of  the  community ;  he,  together  with  the  miser, 
retards  t&  progress  of  civilization,  is  a  "drag  **  upon  the  whed  of 
advancement,  and  infects  society  by  the  nroral  miasm  which  is 
constantly  knitted  from  his  distempered  aouL 

We  have  not  attempted  to  prove  the  miser  a  wiMrse  chaneter 
than  the  spendthrift ;  we  do  not  think  that  he  is.  The  question 
is  mot  which  of  these  two  characters  inflicts  upon  society  the 
greatest  amount  of  injury,  but^  '^Is  the  spendthrift  more 
m  jurious  to  society  than  tKe  miser  P  "  We  have  taken  the  nega- 
tiye,  not  because  we  think  the  conduct  of  the  spendthrift  is  less 
culpable.  In  our  introductory  remarks,  we  have  shown  eadi  txi 
be  actuated  by  a  like  motive — namdy,  selfishness ;  the  conduct  of 
each,  therefore,  are  but  ramificaticns  of  the  same  prindpie;  the 
difference  in  their  effects  being  the  resuH  of  eiicun^tances. 

Stmtktimptau.  J,  £.  P. 

*  Dick's  <<  PhnoBopiiy  of  Befigioa.' 
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LESSORS  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  some  obseirations  on  the  nature  and  processes  of 
the  sim^de  roles  of  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

In  reference  to  arithmetical  processes,  we  presume  that  the  reader  can  add, 
subtract,  ranltiplj,  and  diyide  in  the  common  way,  as  boys  do  at  school;  and 
we  propose  to  laj  before  him  the  reasons  and  principles  on  which  these  methods 
rest* 

It  has  been  already  shown  (pages  90  and  138)  that  in  Notation  onr 
figures  have  a  twofold  value, — one,  their  tingle  yalue,  distinguished  hj  their 
Jbrm  ;  the  other,  their  local  value,  distinguished  by  their  pos/^ibn,— and  that 
the  local  value  increases  tenfold  for  every  remove  one  column  to  the  left: 
I  stands  for  one,  10  for  ten,  100  for  ooe  hundred,  &c.  To  this  way  of 
expressing  numerical  value  we  are  so  exclusively  accustomed,  that  we  do  not 
easily  see  that  any  other  number  would  do  as  well  as  ten,  and  some  others 
even  better. 

Our  common  numeral  scale  is  called  the  dkciii al  jcafe,  because  for  every 
remove  to  the  left  the  local  value  increases  tenfold.  For  the  same  reason  ten 
is  called  the  basb  of  the  scale.  But  we  might  have  a  binary,  teknaby, 
QUATBBNARY,  QCTirART,  or  SENARY  scalo.  So  37219  iu  the  decimal  scale 
is  the  same  as  444151  in  the  senary  (where  each  remove  of  a  digit  towards 
the  left  increases  its  value  sixfold,  or  where  10  represents  6),  or  110543  in 
the  octenary  (where  10  represents  8).  For  37219  =3  X  lOX  10  X 
10  X  10  +  7  X  10  X  10  X  10  +  2  X  10  X  10  +  1  X  10  4-  9;  or, 
3  X  10*  +  7  X  103  +  2  X  loa  -h  1  X  10  +  9  (see  page  139.  2);  and 
444151  m  the  senary  scale  is  4  X  6^  +  4  X  6«  +  4  X  6'  +  1  X  6*  + 
5  X  6  +  1;  and  110643  in  the  odmary  is  1  X  8*  +  1  X  8*  +  0  X  8» 
+  5  X  8'  +  4  X  8  +  3;  and  the  reader  will  find,  if  Aese  are  calculated, 
tiiat  the  residts  are  alike. 

Let  it  be  required  to  express  in  the  quinary  scale  (that  is,  the  scale  whose 
base  is  5,  or  where  10  represents  5)  the  numb^  wMch  we  commonly  write  1728. 

1728  -f-  5  gives  345  and  remainder  3. 
345  -r-  5  gives    69  and  remunder  0. 
69  -f-  5  gives    13  and  remainder  4. 
13-^-5  gives      2  and  remainder  3. 
The  last  quotient,  followed  by  the  remainders  written  In  inverted  order,  gives 
the  equivalent  expresnon  23403,  which  means,  that  10^  +  7  X  10^  +  2  X 
10+8  =  2X5*  +  3x5»  +  4X5*  +  0x5  +  3. 

In  this  way  any  numbers  may  be  written  in  any  scale;  only  when  the  base 
is  greater  than  10  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  some  aibitrary  symbol  to  stand 
fbr  the  numbers  that  are  greater  than  9  and  less  than  the  base  itself.     Thus 
if  the  base  were  12,  we  must  invent  symbols  for  10  and  1 1. 

We  might  reduce  to  the  decimal  scale  numbers  that  are  expressed  in  any 
other  scale  in  precisely  the  same  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  by  successive  divimon 
by  10;  but  this  is  a  more  d^enlt  way  than  reducing  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
money,  weight,  &c.    Thus, — ^What  is  that  number  which,  in  the  nonary  scale, ' 
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it  cipretMd  by  7885604  ?  Answer,  4216297.  The  process  is  ss  fciUows^- 
7  X9  +  885  71;71X94-3ss  642;  642  X  9  +  5  =  5783;  5783  X 
9 +  6  =52053;  52053  X  9  +  03=468477:468477  X  9  +  4=4216297. 

Of  coarse  diiTemit  mmienl  scales  have  different  ooayeniences  and  adysntageB. 
A  work  on  arithmetic  was  paUished  in  1712  Ij  Jos.  Pelican,  of  Pngne,  m 
which  the  hmary  sjstem  (where  2  is  the  base,  or  10  represents  2)  is 
employed;  and  he  cails  it  **ArithimeUcut  PerfectmJ*  The  reader  may  judge 
of  its  cnmberaome  mode  of  expression  from  the  fcdlowing,  which  he  is  reoom- 
mesded  to  Terify: — The  difierenoe  between  76  and  29  is  47;  but  in  the  other 
scale  76  is  represented  by  1001100,  and  29  by  11101,  and  the  difference  \ij 
101111. 

ExAMPLis. — 1.  Bednoe  to  the  Umary^  qmnary,  and  9eptenary  scales  each  of 
the  four  following  numbers  :-^701038, 1729807,  3854601,  and  2179316. 

2.  What  is  the  yaloe,  in  the  ordinary  scale,  of  the  above  four  numbers,  snp- 
posing  they  are  written  in  the  dModecknal  scale  (where  10  stands  for  12)  ? 

3.  3054  and  5163  are  in  the  odenaty  scale:  find  their  simi,  difference,  and 
prodncL 

In  algebra  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  fonnd,  9s  there  we  have  no  numenJ 
g<*ale. 

Addition. — The  view  which  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  take  of  addition 
ht  **  Finding  an  esqprtssum  to  r^ireient  the  turn  of  two  or  mo^  And 

the  word  turn  must  be  nsed  for  the  result  of  putting  together  several  quantities, 
either  of  the  same  kind  or  of  opposite  kinds — an  extension  which  will  presently 
be  explained. 

SuBTBACTiON.^Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  this  process  is,  **  FimKng  on 
expretsian  to  reprueKt  Ae  difference  between  two  quantities"  either  of  the 
same  or  opposite  kinds.  In  the  former,  we  find  the  arithmetical  meaning; 
while  algebra  embraces  both. 

The  restrictions  which  were  mentioned  in  reference  to  addition  apply  equally 
to  arithmetical  subtraction. 

[It  is  supposed  to  be  unnecessary  to'describe  the  process  for  performing  what 
are  called  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  (but  this  supposition  will  extend  no 
farther  than  division  of  whole  numbers),  and,  therefore,  only  such  observations 
will  be  presented  as  are  not  likely  to  be  fonnd  in  ordinary  books.  Of  algebra 
we  suppose  nothing  to  be  known,  and,  consequently,  rules  will  be  given  for  the 
simplest  operations.]  , 

The  method  of  performing  algebraical  addition  is — 1st  When  the  quantities 
are  alike,  take  the  algebraical  sum  of  their  oo-effidents. 

2nd.  When  the  quantities  are  unlike,  they  cannot  be  collected  into  one  tenn, 
but  the  sum  consists  of  the  different  quantities  written  down  in  a  line  (or  lines, 
if  necessary)  each  preceded  by  its  own  sign. 

Dbfuiition. — Like  quantities  are  those  that  contain  the  same  powers  of 
the  same  letter  or  letters:  so  a  ->  a,  3a,  5a  are  like  quantities,  and  their  sum 
is  8a ;  2aa;,  7 ax  —  4aXj  I5ax  are  like  quantities,  whose  sum  is  200^;  But 
a'  and  a'  are  unlike  quantities,  and  their  stmi  is  a'  +  a^;  3aa;  and  — 5<9  are 
unlike  quantities,  and  their  sum  is  3aa;  —  5ay. 

ExBROisES. — ^What  is  the  sum  of  2a:  +  3a  —  46;  3aj  —  2a  +  56;  4a?  + 
8a  —  76;  4a  —  9a:  +  66;  and  5a:  +  7a  —  96  ?  Whatis  the  sum  of  70^  — 
3a86  +  2a6»  -36»;  4a»  +  a*6  — a6»  +  6»;  a»  —  2a^b  —  3a6«  +  56»;  snd 
6a26  +  4a62  —  26^  —  5a»  ? 

In  arithmetical  addition  the  numbers  to  be  added  may  be  either  abstract  or 
concrete.    In  the  former  case  there  is  no  restriction,  but  any  two  or  more 
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Bfimbers  maj  be  added  together;  thnsy  5  4*  3  =  8.  Bnt  in  the  case  of  oon« 
Crete  numbers  they  most  be  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the  same  denomination: 
of  the  same  kind,  since  we  cannot  add  2  men  and  3  elephants  together,  so  as 
to  make  5- men  or  5  elephants;  and  of  .the  same  denomination,  since  we  cannot 
add  3  shillings  and  7  pence  together,  so  as  to  make  10  shiUmgs  or  10  pence. 
And,  therefore,  as  will  be  noticed  more  particularly  hereafter,  §  cannot  be  added 
to  I,  so  as  to  make  6  of  either,  for  they  are  of  diffisrent  denominations. 

It  ought  also  to  be  noticed,  that  redaction,  instead  of  being  postponed,  as  it 
always  is  supposed  to  be,  to  some  future  period  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  is 
actually  employed  here.  If  the  sum  of  a  column  of  figures  is  57,  we  set  down 
7  under  the  column,  and  carry  5  to  the  next;  and  the  process,  the  mere  sepa* 
ration  of  the  digits  5  and  7,  is  so  simple,  that  we  do  not  usually  see  that  the 
principle  employed  is  the  same  that,  in  the  case  of  57  pence,  leads  us  to  set 
down  9,  and  carry  4.  We  reduce  57  units  to  5  tiens  and  7  units  just  as  we 
reduce  57  pence  to  4  shillings  and  9  pence;  but  in  the  former  case  we  di?id6 
by  10  in  separating  the  digits,  and  in  the  latter  we  more  formally  divide  by  12, 

In  algebraical  addition  the  process  and  the  results  will  be  better  understood 
if  we  define  addition  as  ^  Doing  with  one  quantity  w|iat  was  done  with  0  to 
fi»rm  the  other."  Thus,  let  the  sum  of  a  and  6  be  required,  and  let  them  be 
represented  by  the  distances  from  zero  here  shown: — 

— 0 a b g  4-  ^ + 

I  II  I 

To  form  a  we  begin  at  0,  and  moTe  to  the  right  over  as  many  units  as  are 
contained  in  a.  Then,  to  form  a  -{-  &,  we  must  begin  at  &,  and  move  to  the 
right  over  as  many  units  as  are  contained  in  a;  and  thus  we  reach  a  point  as 
far  to  the  right  of  &  as  a  is  to  the  right  of  0.  The  same  point  is  reached  if 
we  begin  at  a,  and  move  to  the  right  over  as  many  units  as  are  contained  in  b. 
Now  take  the  sum  of  a  and  —bt — 

—6  a  —  6        0  a        b  a  +  6 

\  i        i  i      i  i 

— b  is,  according  to  the  remark  above,  b  units  measured  fix>m  0  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  b;  or,  beginning  at  0,  we  move  over  b  units  to  the 
left.  Do  this  with  a;  that  is,  begin  at  a,  and  move  to  the  lefb  over  b  units; 
and  we  reach  the  point  marked  a  —  6.    The  same  if  we  b^gin  with  —6. 

Here  we  have  the  two  quantities  of  opposite  kinds;  and  the  sum  in  such 
cases  answers  to  the  difference  of  the  arithmetical  values.  So  the  sum  of  6 
and  —4  is  2;  the  sum  of  8a  and  —5a  is  3a;  the  sum  of  9aa^  and  — 200:^  is 
7aa:*,  &0. 

The  difference  between  two  numbers  cannot  be  expressed  arithmetically 
unless  they  are  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the  same  denomination. 

The  language  commonly  employed  in  subtraction  conceals  the  true  nature 
of  the  process.  When  the  digit  to  be  subtracted  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
corresponding  digit,  we  are  said  to  borrow  ten  from  the  next  column  in  the 
upper  line,  and  to  repay  it,  not  where  we  borrowed  it,  but  by  carrying  one  to 
the  next  left  hand  digit  in  the  lower.  So  that  our  language  teaches  us  to 
borrow  from  one,  and  to  repay  it  to  the  other.  On  the  continent,  the  borrow- 
ing is  actual,  and  repeated,  if  necessary,  till  a  digit  is  found  in  the  left  hand 
part  of  the  upper  line,  capable  of  being  diminished,  first  by  the  unit  borrowed , 
and  then  by  the  digit  of  the  same  denommation  in  the  number  to  be  sub- 
tracted. 
But  neglecting  the  impropriety  of  the  language,  the  piinoiple  employed  in 
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oor  mttiiod  of  tabtnetion  is,  that  any  mmifter  aIeM  io  «aeA  of  ivo  given 
mmien  doe$  moi  afiei  their  difertnee.  So  the  difierence  between  5  and  2 
ii  3:  add  aoy  nnnbtr  wo  pleoM  to  each,  snd  tiie  diifisreBee  renains  tlie  8bid& 
Add  4;  then  9~6ii3:6radd7;  IS—  9  ss  3:  or  50;  55  —  59  ia  stall  S: 
and  so  of  aaj  oUmt  nniDber. 

It  scaroelj  need  bo  said,  that  adding  10  to  anj  digH  is  tbe  same  as  ad&g 
1  to  the  iMKt  digit  on  the  kit. 

Algebraieal  Sobtraction  is  *^J)omg  wkk  the  mmmemd^  what  was  done  vitk 
0  to/orm  the  emUrakemdf'f  bvtm^  oppoeiie  dSrectionr 

Thus,  lot  it  bo  re^rad — 1st  To  sobtiact  b  from  a  (see  diagrsm^  page  235). 
To  fenn  6,  wo  begin  at  0,  and  mofo  to  the  rigit  o^er  as  maaj  units  as  are 
ooDtained  in  6.  Then,  to  sabtract  b  from  a,  we  begin  st  a,  aid  more  to  the 
le/t  orer  as  manj  nnits  as  are  contained  in  6,  and  reach  the  point  nuuked  a— & 

Snd.  Lot  it  be  teqnired  to  subtract  —6  firom  a.  To  form  — b,  we  begin  at 
0,  and  move  to  the  left  over  as  muj  units  as  are  contained  in  fr.  lu  sab- 
tracting  —b  from  a,  we  most  begin  at  a,  and  mofO  to  the  riffht  ofver  as  maoy 
units  as  are  contained  in  6,  thns  reaching  the  point  marked  a  -f-  ^* 

Heio  we  6nd  that  adding  6  to  a  gives  the  same  resnlt  as  sabtracting  —h 
hem  «  ;  and  adding  —6  to  a  gives  the  same  result  as  subtracting  b.  Hence 
the  truth  and  propriety  of  the  common  mle  in  regard  to  way  qnantitj  or 
qaantities  to  be  soibtm^ed — ^*  Change  the  eiffnt  of  the  quantitiee  to  be  wb^ 
traetedj  and  proceed  as  in  addition,*' 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  have  observed  that  we  have  given  two  meamngs 
to  the  signs  4"  ^^  —*  ^^'^  ^  cbaracteriziDg  quantitj,  and  the  other  as  intU- 
cating  an  operation.  That  which  connects  these  two  meamngs,  and  gives 
propriety  to  the  double  significance,  consists  in  this,  that  the  positive  sign 
preserves,  and  the  negative  sign  changes,  in  both  cases,  the  direction  of  nome- 
rical  increase. 

So  in  the  second  example  of  addition,  the  sum  of  a  and  —5  given  above^ 
the  negative  sign  changed  the  direction  in  which  we  measured  &,  while,  in.  the 
first  example  in  subtraction,  the  direction  to  subtract  has  the  same  e£^t. 

It  will  bo  worth  while  to  write  down  all  the  signs  of  Uie  character  of  the 
foantities,  as  well  as  thoM  ef  operatiaa,  in  the  fov  examples  given  above,  sod 
tiie  results: — 

1.  4-  «  +  (-f  *)  =  •  -f  *^ 

2.  +  a  -f-  (—  ft)  =  a  -  6. 

3-  +  «  -  (-f  ft)  =  «  -  >. 

4.  +  o  —  (—  i)  =  a  -h  6. 

Where  we  observe  that,  in  reference  to  J,  ++  a*  ^©11  as give  + 

and  —  +T  *Bd  +  *—  give  — ;  or,  liin  signs  give  4*)  md  unMke  — :  a  role 
with  which  the  atodent  will  beoome  moR  iamSar  in  multipUcatien. 

EzBBCiBEa. — Find  the  daSSBeeufse  beCweeik^* 

(1)  3a  and  —do. 

(2)  4agfl  +  7a>o  and  Qmx'  —  ia^s. 

(3)  7«»  —  ia:  +  5  and  4*»  -  5a:  4-  7. 

(4)  I2«s  -^  IdhB  4-  3ax>  —  ;£>  and  lio^  +  5a*3;  —  7«3^  —  Sar^. 

*  The  quantitf  to  be  diinimffb«d,  moally  placed  in  the  upper  Hoe. 
f  The  quantity  to  be  vobCraeted,  weaeTly  pWoecl  m  the  lower  foe. 


TfiX  INQUIAEB. 


2Bt 


®^ie  Jnqumr* 


QufcsnoNB  Requirino  Airswiits. 

92.  OoaM  any  of  the  readers  of  tiie 
British  ControveniaUst  favour  me  with 
the  names  of  the  pnblishers,  and  the 
prices  of  the  following  works,  Agassiz's 
"  Poissoos  Fossiles/*  Broagniart's  **  His- 
toire  des  Vdg^taxix  Fossiles,"  **  Pictet's 
**  Traits  El^mentaire  de  Pal^ntologie," 
Backland's  "  Bridgewater  Treatise," 
^  Pictorial  Atlas  of  Organic  Bemains"? 
Whose  is  the  best  and  cheapest  geolo- 
gical map? — A  YouNO  Gbolooist. 

93.  Woald  yoa  inform  me  in  jonr 
next  number  if  there  is  a  cheap  work 
on  Cotton,  its  native  state,  and  the 
process  of  manufacture?  Also,  what 
wages  are  generally  given  to  workmen, 
clerks,  &c.,  in  the  cotton  mffls  of  Eng- 
land ? — ^BOLAKDUS. 

94.  What  works  would  yon  recom- 
mend me  to  study,  in  order  to  cfbtain 
a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  ?  I  have  had  the 
works  of  Cousin  and  Maurice  recom- 
mended.   Are  they  suitable? — Mat. 

95.  Oould  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
British  ControversiaKst  inform  me  if 
there  is  any  difference  between  Prus- 
sian blue  and  Chinese  blue,  and  what 
they  are  prepared  from? — ^P.  M. 

96.  I  shOTld  feel  obliged  if  any  of 
jTonr  correepottdentB  would  inform  mo 
whether  there  is  a  short  work  published 
on  lithography?  An  Addison's  works 
published  in  a  separate  form;  also  the 
price  and  pubfisher  of  «adi?'--G.  E.  T. 

AlMWEKS  TO  QuxsTiDira. 
*"  EzoelRor"  asks,  Wliat  an  the 
prospects  of  a  young  nan  wbe  is  an 
expert  arithnetidAn  and  mathemati- 
cian^  and  a  good  general  English  scho- 
lar? We  should  say  very  good,  and 
only  needs  a  little  boldness  to  make 
bis  way  in  any  braneh  he  prafen*^** 
Ed.  B»  C 


11.  J.  L.  J.  win  find  excellent  ac- 
coonts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  learned 
societies  in  the  AtkeruBun  newspaper. 
— Threlkbld. 

28.  ^The  Imperial  Dictionary,"  pub- 
lished by  Bladde,  is  unequalled^ — 
Threlkbld. 

73.  T.  S.  win  meet  with  no  single 
work  more  thoroughly  adapted  to  hitf 
requirement  than  the  "Lessons  in 
English,''  by  I>r.  Beard.  It  is  a  care- 
ful reprint  from  "Cassell's  Popular 
Educator." — ^W.  Ormokd. 

82.  (I.)  Any  later  edition  of  Zumpt'B 
"  Latin  Grammar."—!.  T.  B. 

The  Soantion  of  Latin  Verse.^^ 
**Tn-gfl"  wUl  find  ''An  Elementaiy 
Treatise  on  Latin  Prosody,"  by  Wm. 
Bamsay,  Professor  of  HaoMJiity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow  (Longman  and 
Co.,  London),  decidedly  the  best  and 
most  suitable  work  for  his  purpose. 
The  laws  of  scansion  are  therein  **  H* 
lustfated  by  c<^ious  examples  and  cri- 
tical remarks."  There  are  good  books 
on  this  subject  by  Carey  and  by  Bryce. 
— S.K. 

*'  Virgil"  is  informed  that  the  *'  Latin 
Prosody,  conipiled  for  the  use  of  Twy- 
ford  School,"  by  fiev.  J.  G.  Bedfon!, 
pubfished  by  Law,  Fleet  Stieel,  ex* 
plains  scanning  ''fully,  clearly,  and 
simply."  Serenl  editions  of  this  woik 
have  been  pubfished.— •Tebblslklii. 

86.  In  answer  to  J.  B.'s  qvestno. 
How  te  ascertain  the  cironmferance  of 
a  circle,  a  segment  being  given?"  I 
beg  to  submit  the  foUowing  solntion. 

If  the  aro  be  a  semioirele,  bisect 
its  diord  to  find  theeentn;  hot  if  not^ 
Ist.  In  the  aro  of  the  segoMot  tak* 
any  three  points,  and  from  eaeh  of  these 
as  a  oeoftrs,  with  a  radins  greater  thaa 
half  the  distance  between  each  ef 
them,  describe  cirdes;  2Dd.  Join  th» 
points  in  which  they  cut  one  anethsr 
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and  produce  tht  Udm  ao  fbrmed  until 
thej  intetMet  om  Another,  which  point 
will  he  the  centre  of  the  required  cir- 
cle.—B.  A.  M'L. 

90.  HiUam*a  "  History  of  Europe 
daring  the  Middle  Ages,"  Aliaon'e 
''Hifltoiy  of  Europe,"  and  Halhun's 
**  ConetUntiooal  Hutoiy  of  EngUnd," 
will  famish  the  repaired  informstiim. 
The  best  method  of  proceeding  is,  care- 
fnl  rending,  making  notes  of  the  most 
important  matters  as  jou  go  along. — 
T.  T.  B. 

If  "  Septimns**  can  read  Italian,  he 
should  study  the  **  Scienza  Nuova"  of 
\lee;  if  not,  and  he  can  read  French, 
he  will  find  in  Micbelet's  "  Discours 
sar  le  Sjstime  et  le  Vie  de  Vies,*'  a 
good  abstract  of  his  doctrines.  If  he 
U  only  an  English  scholar,  he  will  find 
an  abstract  in  the  **  Philological  Mu- 
seum," ToL  IL,  pp.  626 — 644.  Mon- 
tesquieu's **  Spirit  of  Laws,"  and  He- 
gel's "  Philosophy  of  HUtory,"  toL  ix. ; 
Michelet's  edition  of  Hegel's  works; 
Herder's  **  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  History  of  Man ;"  Schlegel's  ''  Phi- 
losophy of  History;"  Miller's  "  PhUo- 
sophy  of  History;"  Concini's  "  Modem 


Philosophy,"  Lectures  t. — ^zL;  6u> 
sot's  **  HLrtmy  of  Civilizatioaf  sad 
Sir  6.  C.Lewis's  "  Method  of  Observa- 
tion and  Reasoning  in  Politics,"  an 
goodfor  general  views  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  principles  of  judgment.  Bos- 
seTs  **  Modem  Europe"  will  supply  s 
"generBl outline  of  the  pnigressof  evenlL 
HaUam's  ''Middle  Ages"  will  giw 
breadth  of  foundation  for  a  course  of 
reading  special  histories,  of  which  those 
published  in  ''Lardner's  Gydopoedis" 
are  the  best  at  moderate  prices.  Jb 
to  mode,  see  the  excellent  direction& 
contained  in  the  article,  "  Art  of  Bead- 
ing," BritiA  ControverwiUtt,  1855, 
pp*  83,  84,  which  is  far  superior  in  its 
manner  of  expression  to  anything  that 
I  csn  hope  to  give.  If  I  were  to  try, 
I  would  say — 

1st  GaUi  general  principles. 

2nd.  Bead  some  good  abstract- 
White,  Eeightley,  Tytler,  Buasd,  or 
Lord— of  modem  European  history. 

3rd.  Bead  the  best  special  histories 
in  the  order  of  the  importance  of  the 
several  states. 

I  hope  these  hints  may  prove  ser- 
viceable.— M.  S. 


LITEBABY  AND  SCIEKTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


The  Cambridge  TouOu*  Muiual 
TmprovemetU  Society. — The  first  an- 
nual soir^  of  the  above  society  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  June,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Cambridge,  kindly 
lent  for  the  occasion.  The  prooeed- 
Ings  were  commenced  by  W.  Buchanan, 
the  treasurer,  who  read  the  report  for 
the  past  year,  which  was  very  satis- 
factory, there  being  a  balance  in  hand. 
Addresises  were  afterwards  delivered 
by  the  Bev.  Tritton,  Messrs.  Bobson, 
Johnson,  Wetherhall,  J.  Banham,  (the 
secretary),  Barker  (the  president),  and 
the  Bev.  Johnstone.  Daring  the  even- 
ing reireshments  were  serv^,  and  at 
Intervals  various  pianoforte  pieces  were 


performed.    The  doxology  was  then 
sung,  and  the  company  separated. 

George  Street  ChapeUffuU)  Tmmg 
Meele  ifuktal  Improventera  Auoeia- 
tion, '  The  fifth  annual  tea  meeting  o( 
the  above  aBsociatJcm  was  held  on 
Thursday,  August  28,  when  between 
sixty  and  seventy  sat  down  to  tea,  the 
Bev.  B.  Hall,  minister  of  the  chapel, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  S.  D.  Franklin,  the 
secretary,  read  the  report,  showing  the 
association  to  be  in  a  flourishing  ecn- 
dition.  A.  W.  Bartho,  the  hbrarisa, 
read  the  library  report,  stating  tiist 
there  were  upwards  of  ninety  voIninM 
in  the  librsxy.  A  MS.  Magaaine,  the 
BrUieh  CofOrovenialisi,  ^'Edecticfie- 
Tiew,"  **  Chambers's  Journal,"  and  the 
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"Excdflior'*  were  circulated  monthlj 
amongst  the  members.  Interesting 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Ber. 
D.  M.  N.  Thompson,  Messrs.  Shaw, 
Eastwood,  Beanmoot,  ffill,  Millhonse, 
Oarlile,  Gaiimth,  and  Wordon.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman)  and  devo- 
tional  exerdsesi  concluded  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  Law  Students^  MxAwA  Cor- 
responding Society. — Thkd  Annual  Re- 
port of  ^e  Committee,  presented  to 
the  Members,  9th  April,  1856.    The 
committee  have  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  the  members  their  third 
annual  report  of  the  proceedings  and 
progress  of  the  society,  which,  during 
the  past  year,  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  complete  success,  and  prove 
in  a  very  satis£aEUitoiy  manner  its  be- 
neficial influence  upon  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  it  offers. 
The  number  of  members  has  exhibited 
a  steady  increase,  and  the  committee 
are  satisfied  that  the  existence  of  the 
society  only  requires  to  be  better  known 
to  make  its  ailvantageous  means  of 
self-improvement  universally  adopted 
by  the  law  students  of  the  kingdom; 
and  with  this  view,  they  would  suggest 
that  active  measures  be  taken  to  place 
the  society  more  prominently  before 
the  profession.    Steps  have  been  re- 
cently taken  to  organize,  in  connection 
with  this  society,  regular  meetings  of 
the  members,  when  in  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  mod   voce  debates  upon 
legal  points.    The  society  now  consists 
of  nearly  seventy  members,  a  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  confidence  it 
is  obtaining  amongst  the  law  students, 
and  that  it  is  really  deserving  of  their 
attention  and  support    The  financial 
position  of  the  society  is  very  satis- 
factory, and  an  ample  balance  remains 
after  defiraying  the  working  expenses 
of  the  past  year. — Chablbs  R.  Gil- 
man,  Hoa,  Secretofy, 

The  Glasgow  AMoeicUwn  of  Natu- 
raH  £dence— noticed  in  a  former  num- 


ber of  the  BHU«ft  CotUroversialistf 
under  the  title  of  ''Glasgow  Natural 
History  Society;"  but  the  name  has 
been  changed,  owing  to  the  existence 
of  a  society  bearing  the  same  appella- 
tion. Its  object  is  mutual  improve- 
ment in  natural  science,  by  essays, 
lectures,  excursions,  &c.  The  asso- 
ciation was  formed  on  the  28th  of 
April  last.  It  has  met  during  the 
summer  months  fortnightly.  Papers 
have  been  read  on  "Animalcules;" 
"  Man,  his  Physiology  and  Ethnology;** 
"The  Changes  of  Ocean  Level;'* 
"Chemistry,  Ancient  and  Modem;" 
"  The  Importance  of  Science;"  "Crys- 
tallization and  Crystallography." 
Members*  fee  2s.  6d.  per  annum.  Those 
who  wish  to  join  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  secretary,  at  the 
Religious  Institution  Rooms,  and  attend 
one  of  the  meetings  to  enrol  their 
names.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
on  Thursday,  November  6. — Hunter 
FiNLAT,  jun.,  Secretary, 

Whiity  Church  of  England  Young 
Merit  Association. — The  first  anniver- 
sary of  this  association  was  celebrated 
on'  Monday,  September  22nd,  in  the 
lecture  hall,  when  tea  was  provided 
for  members  and  friends.  The  Rev. 
William  Eeane,  M.A.,  F.R.AS.  .(the 
president),  in  tiie  chair.  The  report 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Gaskill  (the  secre- 
tary), from  which  it  appears  that 
twenty-one  lectures  have  been  deli- 
vered during  the  year,  by  the  Rev.  W.. 
Eeane;  H.  G.  Dunlop,  Esq.;  the  kte 
Rev.  J.  Laycock;  Mr.  F.  E.  Robinson; 
Rev.  J.  Hughes;  Mr.  J.  Gaskill;  Rev. 
W.  H.  Trendell;  B.  Woodward,  Esq.; 
Dr.  Dowson;  Rev.  J.  Dingle;  Mr.  J. 
Bate;  W.  Smales,  Esq.;  J.  Blanchard, 
Esq.  The  meetings  are  held  every 
alternate  Week  in  the  National  School- 
room, and  are  opened  with  prayer  and 
closed  with  the  doxology.  The  asso- 
ciation numbers  nearly  a  hundred 
members,  its  afihirs  being  managed 
by  a  committee  of  eight.  AiSiual  sub- 
scription, two  shillings. — J.  R.  P. 


LITEKASr  NOTIGE& 


"  Geneftis,"  m  new  poem,  hj9M  HJ)., 
•ppeuB  tn  our  list  of  new  books.  It 
b  mtrodoced  by  oar  old  and  pompous 
aeqnstnUDco,  George  GnfiDsn.  Of  the 
iyn,  the  poem  or  the  prokgne,  we  an 
boQod  to  ssjT  we  think  the  prologue  is 
the  hesTiest  The  poem  is  simply  a 
watery  edition  of  Milton:  enrioos  c<Mn- 
ddences  of  matter,  if  not  of  manner, 
are  by  no  means  rare,  and  we  fiuicy 
the  pablic  will  take  George  GilfiUan's 
anticipatory  defence  for  just  what  it  is 
worth. 

The  tmstees  of  Stepney  College 
have  secnred  Holford  House,  Begent*s 
Park,  for  a  new  Bapt^t  College,  ad- 
mitting lay  members,  and  giving  £Mili- 
ties  to  students  for  attending  the 
London  University. 

Mrs.  A'Becket  is  to  reodve  a  pen- 
non of  £100  per  annum. 

We  are  happy  to  record  the  instal- 
lation of  Dr.  Cheneviz  Trench  as  Dean 
of  Westminster.  He  is  asound,  talented, 
and  amiable  divine,  one  well  worthy  of 
his  promotion.  We  have  not  heard 
whether  this  appointment  will  necessi- 
tate the  giving  up  his  professorship  at 
King*8  College ;  we  trust  not. 

Dr.  Lee*s  '*  Alliance  Prise  Essay  "*  is 
very  voluminous  and  veiy  cheap — some 
four  hundred  closely-printed  pages  for 
Is.  6d..  It  seems  to  be  the  whole 
case  stated,  with  facts  and  ^ures  to 
prove  every  statement — ^upon  $t  least) 
the  temperance  side  of  the  questicnj— - 
we  say  seenu,  for,  in  spite  of  a  polite 
request  of  the  Alliance  Committee,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  spare  time  to  do 
more  than  scan  it.  We  never  could 
get  through  a  big  book  in  our  liyes. 

McLeod's  '*  Class  Atlas  of  Physical 
Geography,"  containing  twenty  maps, 
with  notes,  ten  sections,  and  ^agrams, 
h  cheap,  useful,  and  correct. 


irirw  BOOKS. 

Beranger's  Songs  of  the  Empire,  Ss. 
Brewer's  Scripture  Hist,  Parti, 38.  6d. 
J-noristerfs  Handbook,  2nd  series,  8s.; 
^dner's    Astronomy,    Vol.    2,   58.: 
»»ord8Worth,  a  Biography,  by  Hood, 


8s.  6d.;  Beadings  in  English  Bisimji 
Bethel,  la.;  Boy's  Voyage  Boond  the 
World,  Sis.  6d.;  Glenny's  Gardencr^s 
every  day  Book,  5s. ;  Gethsemsne^  and 
other  Poems,  2a.  6d^  Steps  to  ^ 
Altar,  2s.  6d.;  Poets  of  Kinetecuth 
Century,  21s. ;  SymoDds*s  Geology  and 
Plurality  (^Wodds,  2s. ;  Wells's  Scie&oe 
Popularly  Explained,  3s.  6d.;  Brown^ 
Philosophy  of  Intiniidation,  2s.  €d.; 
Harrow  School  Atlas  of  Modem  Geo> 
graphy,  78.  6d.  and  12s.  6d.;  McGrie's 
Works,  Beformation  in  Italy,  Sixteei^ 
Centuiy,  6s.;  Genesis,  a  Poem,  by  K 
Howard,  with  Introduction  by  Geioge 
Gilfillan,  6s.;  A  Shilling's  Worth  of 
Practical  Beceipts;  Page's  Text-Book 
of  Geology,  58.;  Bailey's  Secords  of 
Longevity,  5b.;  Belton's  fireside 
Preadung,  78.  6d.;  Carpenter's  Physio- 
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BY  SAMUEL  NEIL, 

AiUhor  q/""  Tke  Art  of  Reasoning,'*  «  Elements  of  Rhetoric,**  rfc. 

THE  ELEATIC  SCHOOL— IDEALISM— EMPEDOCLES . 

**  Swifl>fated  and  conscloas,  how  brief  is  life's  pleasnreless  portion! 
Like  the  wind-dnTen  smoke,  men  are  carried  backwards  and  forwards 
Each  trasting  to  nought  save  what  his  experience  vouches; 
On  all  sides  distracted,  yet  wishing  to  find  out  the  whole  truth 
In  vain;  perceptible  to  mem  neither  bj  eye  nor  by  ear, 
Kor  to  be  grasped  by  his  mind.    And  thou,  when  thus  thou  hast  wandered , 
Wilt  find  that  the  knowledge  of  man  no  farther  forth-reaches." 

Such  is  the  complaint  which,  in  the  ancient  days  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  the  wise  and  noble  Empedocles  maae  regarding 
**  the  insuflBciency  of  human  reason,"  for  the  discovery  or  com- 
prehension of  absolute  truth.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  indeed,  that 
the  spirit  of  speculation — the  perpetually  unsatisfied,  unresting, 
ever-ambitious  curiosity  of  the  intellect— will  not  restrain  itself 
within  the  circle  of  the  sense-seen ;  but,  as  ofb  as  it  looks  upon 
the  mysteries  of  being,  yearns,  with  imcontroUable  intensity  of 
purpose,  to  bring  thmn  within  the  boundary  of  the  definitely 
comprehensible,  and  desires,  not  implicit  faith  in,  but  explicit 
knowledge  regarding,  those  incessantly  recurrent  prohlemata  of 
thought.  Surely  it  is  not  without  a  good  presiding  purpose  that 
this  irresistible  instinct  operates?  jN'o!  this  is  "the  clue  of 
E>oason,  whose  beginning  is  in  the  dark,  but  by  the  benefit  of 
whose  conduct  we  are  led,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  into  the 
clearest  light."* 

Tendency  indicates  purpose,  and  purpose  aims  continually  at 
accomplishment.  Why,  then,  this  premature  despair  of  the 
capacities  of  the  soul  to  work  out,  to  perfect,  and  consummate  aU 
the  mighty  purposes  of  life  P  Why  this  ready  adoption  of  the 
thought,— 

"  That  all  the  world's  a  cheat, 
Where  truths  and  falsehoods  lie  so  intermizt, 
And  are  so  like  each  other,  that  'tis  hard 
To  find  the  difference"? 

Such  scepticism  is  the  weak  impatience  of  a  rash  intellect.  The 
vigorous  mind  hopes  and  labours ;  the  feeble  one  despairs  and 
droops  into  inerfcitude.    Faith  is  stronger  and  more  helpful  than 

♦  "  Hobbes'  Works,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  6. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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doubt.  The  former  inspires  to  new  efforts,  and  promises  le^ti- 
laate  success ;  the  latter  deadens  the  actiyities,  and  falsely  pio- 
phecies  that  all  man's — 

"Gorgeout  dreams 
And  beanUons  fancieSf  hopes  and  aspirations, 
Were  bom  onlj  to  wither  in  this  Uft." 

To  the  braye  heart,  "  thooffh  grief  oometh  in  the  evening,  yet  joy 
riseth  in  the  morning."  Empedocles  was  a  grief-wom,  sorrow- 
ing man ;  bnt  not  a  sceptic.  We  hare  listened  to  his  complamt, 
let  us  now  leam  how  he  straggled  for  truth,  and  what  he  gained 
in  the  struggle. 

BioosAPHic  Skbtch.-— Empedocles  was  bom  at  Asri^ntnni 
(anciently  Acr&gas,  now  Girgenti),  a  magnificent  and  gigantic 
city,  containing  a  population  of  800,000,  situated  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily.  His  family  was  of  high  repute  for  talent  and 
wealth.  His  grandfather,  after  whom  he  was  named,  was  not 
only  distinguished  as  a  poet,  but  also  as  a  yiotor  in  the  chariot 
contests  in  the  plains  of  Olympia.  Meton,  his  father,  who  kept 
a  fine  stud  of  horses,  had  also  won  the  palm,  and  was  at  Uiis 
time  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party.  As  Empedocles  fiou- 
rished  about  the  84th  Olympiad  (444  b.c),  was  the  teacher  of 
€k>rgias,  the  Sophist,  who  nourished  about  Olympiad  86  (436 
B.C.),  and  is  said  in  a  fragment  from  Glaucus,  quoted  by  Piogenes 
Laertius,  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  sixty, — we  may  assume  that 
he  was  born  early  in  the  6th  century  b.c.,  and  probably  in  the 
reign  of  that  Theron  to  whom  Pindar,  in  476  b.c,  addressed  two 
of  his  odes,  and  who,  till  his  death  in  472,  was  tyrant  of  Agri* 

fentum.  So  born,  and  trained  as  he  imdoubtedly  was,  the 
estiny  before  Empedocles  seemed  brilliant  enough.  But  he 
aspired  to  higher  honours  than  mere  statesmanship  can  yield. 
He  indeed  mixed  in  politics,  and,  at  the  head  oi  the  liberal 
party,  co-operated  in  the  revolution,  in  which  Thrasideufl, 
Theron's'son,  was  expelled  from  the  dominion  of  the  city ;  hut 
when  the  people,  in  generous  estimation  of  his  merits,  ofifered 
him  the  supreme  power,  he  remonstrated,  and  reused  to  accept 
the  tyranny  from  which  he  had  ousted  anol^er.  By  his  adrice 
a  democratic  government  was  adopted,  in  which  the  magistracy 
held  oflSce  only  by  a  triennial  tenure.  He  was  no  flatterer  of  the 
people's  vices;  tor  when  he  saw  that  wealth  and  luxury  were 
spreading  their  enervating  infiuecces,  he  rebuked  his  fellow 
citizens,  by  saying  "  they  enjoyed  themselves  as  if  they  were  to 
die  to-morrow,  and  built  their  palaces  as  superbly  as  if  they 
were  destined  to  live  for  ever."  Neither  was  he  an  encourager 
of  an  undue  deference  to  station  or  authority.  One  day,  being 
at  a  feast  where  the  company  had  taken  their  several  places  at 
table,  yet  no  viands  were  Drought,  he  demanded  of  the  host  why 
the  feast  was  not  served  P    The  host  replied,  he  waited  for  the 
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ehief  of  Uie  fienate.  A  little  afterwards  this  magistrate  entered, 
and  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  table.  In  his  capacity  as  kin^  of 
the  feast,  this  person  exhibited  an  arbitrary  ana  impenous 
humour,  commanding  each  to  drio^  his  wine  undiluted,  and 
ordaining  that  the  contents  of  the  vessel  should  be  dashed  in  the 
face  of  wnosoover  refused  to  quaff  the  beverage  so.  Next  day 
iEmpedocles  impeached  him  before  the  people,  and  host  and 
fsast-kinff  were  condemned  to  death  for  their  violation  of  the 
social  ri^ts  of  man. 

Much  of  his  great  hereditary  wealth  he  spent  in  giving 
dowries  to  girls  of  the  lower  classes,  that  they  might  be  mated 
with  young  men  of  rank  or  consequence.  At  one  time,  too, 
when  some  one  strove  to  wrest  the  soverei§pty  from  the  people, 
lie  not  only  opposed  the  attempt,  but  divided  his  own  fortune 
among  the  poor,  that  they  mi^ht  have  no  cause  to  desire  political 
change — the  usual,  but  Bel£>m  successful,  panacea  for  social 
evils. 

like  Orpheus,  he  had  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  poesy ;  like 
Hippocrates,  he  was  acquainted  with  medicine ;  like  Anaidman* 
der,  ne  was  a  physicist ;  like  Solon,  a  lawgiver ;  like  Xenofdianes, 
an  interpreter  of  "  man  and  life."  He  has  won  the  admiration 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  Lucretius  has  sung  his  praises;  and 
succeeding  ages  have  classed  him  with  the  greatest  men.  Nor, 
when  we  regard  the  tales,  however  they  may  be  distorted  by 
fable,  which  are  told  of  him,  can  we  wonder  at  this.  Of  these, 
the  most  singular  are  as  follow  :— 

A  woman  for  many  days  was  sunk  in  a  deep  lethargy,  over 
which  all  remedies.  Known  to  the  physicians  oi  the  time,  were 
powerless.  Empedocles  revived  ner;  and  hence  arose  the 
saying  that  he  could  raise  the  dead. 

Certain  periodical  winds  bore  on  their  wings  all  sorts  of 
maladies  into  Agrigentum.  Empedocles  sheltered  the  town 
from  their  fatal  influences,  by  closing  an  aperture  between  two 
mountains ;  and  the  multitudes  said  that  even  the  winds  obeyed 
him. 

A  pestilence  ravaged  Selinus.  Empedocles  turned  two  streams 
into  the  river  on  whose  banks  that  town  stood ;  this  quickened 
its  sluggish  current,  and  swept  away  the  miasms  which  rose 
from  it :  the  plague  ceased,  and  the  populace  looked  on  him  as 
a  divine  saviour. 

Such  stories  as  these  could  not  but  originate  strange  thoughts 
in  ignorant  minds ;  and  these,  combined  with  the  sin^lar  doc- 
trines he  taught,  most  probably  gave  rise  to  the  misinterpreta- 
tion that  he  represented  himself  as  a  god.  On  such  impressions 
spreading,  he  quitted  Sicily;  travelled,  it  is  said,  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  the  JPeloponnesus ;  expounded  his  system  at  ^.thens ; 
read  his  poem  on  •'Lustrations"  at  the  Olympics  games,  amid 
the  applause  of  all  Greece ;  and  then  returned  to  his  native  city, 

s  2 
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but  WM  denied  admiflsion  by  the  party  in  power.  Yarious  taloB 
are  told  of  the  mode  of  his  death.  Some  assert  that  he  was 
taken  to  heayen  and  placed  among  the  gods ;  others,  that  he 
suffered  ^pwreok ; — some,  that  he  strangled  himself;  othen, 
that  he  fell  by  aoodent  i^m  his  chariot.  Bat  the  commonh 
received  account  is,  that  anxions  to  discover  the  cause  of  ych- 
canoes,  he  approached  too  near  the  crater  of  Etna,  and  was  pre- 
cipitated into  its  bnming  abyss.  Amidst  such  a  diversity  of 
witnesses,  aU  that  we  are  safe  in  predicating  is,  that  he  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  obscurity.  He  was  tall,  well-formed, 
and  fair ;  wore  his  hair  long ;  went  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  with 
a  golden  circlet  on  his  wrist,  a  Delphian  garland  on  his  temples, 
and  slippers  with  brasen  soles  on  his  feet.  His  countenance 
was  solemn,  and  his  deportment  grave,  like  a  monarch-thou^tB- 
man  at  he  was. 

Empedooles  exercised  his  genius  on  many  themes.  Among 
the  works  attributed  to  him  are  several  tr^ecues,  some  emgrams, 
a  "  H^mn  to  Apollo,"  an  epic  "  On  the  &pedition  of  Aerxes," 
didactic  poems  on  "  Medicme,"  "  PoHtics,"  "  Purifications,"  and 
"  Nature."  It  is  with  the  latter  that  we  are  here  particularly 
concerned.  Of  all  these  numerous  writings,  we  possess  now 
only  fragments ;  but  even  in  these  fragments  we  find  evidence 
sufEunent  to  convince  us  that  his  is — 

"  Ooe  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 
That  were  not  bom  to  die." 

ExposiTiOK. — Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  ancient  thinken 
inherited  from  their  poetic  predecessors  the  mode  in 'which  thej 
regarded  the  universe  and  its  problems.  The  grand  totality  of 
nature  had  hitherto  been  looiced'upon  as  operated  on,  and 

governed  by,  a  widely  diversified  multitude  of^  sup^-human  or 
ivine  agencies ;  but  now  that  philosophy,  i.  e,,  reflective  thought, 
strove  to  acquire  a  solution  apart  from  and  transcending  those 
afiendes,  there  was  presented  to  the  view  two  widely  dmering 
ideas,  totality  and  change.  How  were  these  two  to  be  recon- 
ciled P  Was  change  an  integrally  new  creation,  or  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  one  and  all?  If  a  modification  merely,  what  prin- 
ciple governed  its  multitudinous  activities?  what  initial  cause 
gave  origin  to  these  differing  forms  P  Was  change  a  seeming  or 
a  reality  P  Could  the  noumenal  and  the  phenomenal  be  re- 
garded as  both  existent  in  the  One  P 

Pannenides  recognized  in  the  Senses  the  sources  of  man's 
^  ^1  ^f  the  Many  J  and  in  the  Season  the  evidence  of  the  AU, 
^•M  laid  before  humanity  the  new  problem  on  whidi  the  know- 
to  k  ^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^O'l  seemed  to  him  to  depend,  viz.,  how 
tho^^^^  Empedocles  was  not  a  logical  thinjcer ;  he  was  one  of 
1q  ®.  ^1^0  utter  the  flashing  inspirations  of  deep  thought  in 
^^g  and  burning  phrases ;  and,  as  Lucretius ^says, — 
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"^The  Dumben  rolling  from  his  breast  divine, 
Beveal  such  bright  and  bold  discoveries, 
That  searce  he  seems  a  soul  of  hnman  birth.''* 

"We  must  therefore  imyeil  the  hidden  logic  of  his  speculations, 
that  it  may  be  seen  how  far  he  carried  out  the  science  of  his  a^e. 
[Experience  and  observation,  in  tibe  slenderest  fragments,  are  the 
elements  of  human  knowledge — ^neither  eye,  nor  ear,  nor  reason, 
can  behold  the  All.  The  senses  and  the  reason  are  both  con- 
ditioned. The  supreme  canon  of  sense-perception  is — yiv«(rcE(r- 
Oat  o/toltfi  bfMiov — "  the  like  is  perceived  by  the  like."t 

''  For  through  earth  we  learn  to  know  earth,  and  water  throngh  water, 
Divine  ether  bj  ether,  and  fire  destmctive  by  fire; 
Love  by  love,  and  strife  by  grievous  and  saddening  strife.** 

As  is  the  composition  of  the  bodily  frame  therefore,  so  also 
is  the  perceptive  power  of  the  senses,  and  man's  knowledge  is 
measureable  by  the  amount  of  his  sense-perceptions.  This 
theory  of  emanations,  by  which,  in  ancient  philosophies,  it  was 
attempted  to  explain  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  sense-known 
object  and  the  percipient  mind,  is  the  union  point  in  which 
the  mechanical  and  dynamical  schools  X  coalesce,  and  in  which 
a  cycle  of  thought  prepares  for  com]^etion.  If  for  nought  else 
than  this,  it  deserves  signalization.  J3ut  it  has  a  more  important 
bearing  on  philosophy  when  we  perceive  that  it  is  the  idea 
which  makes  Eclecticism  in  this  era  possible.  The  several 
elements  were  now  regarded  as  component  parts  of  the  product 
knowledge,  as  well  as  the  originals  of  all  being. 

**  Four  are  the  roots  and  elements  of  All — 
Fire  and  water,  and  earth  and  air's  unmeasured  expansion ; 
For  thence  is  all  that  is,  or  was,  or  ever  shall  be." 

If  this  is  so,  how  do  the  phenomenal  chanjges  of  nature  occur, 
and  in  what  do  they  origmate  P  They  sprmg  from  the  incon- 
gruity of  these  elements,  each  to  each,  in  their  present  admix- 
ture and  relations,  an  incongruity  which  produces  active  discord 
(vtUos)  amon^  them,  and  hence  separation  and  change;  but 
though  thus  disunited,  there  is  a  unimng  agency,  a  principle  of 
concord  {^t\ia)  at  work  by  which  the  ManyiE  continually  approx- 
imated to  the  One,  This  unitive  power,  masmuch  as  it  operates 
in  opposition  to  change,  man  cannot  perceive  by  the  senses,  but 
must  be  content  to  acknowledge,  because  it  satisfies  the  wants 
of  the  reason. 

•  "  De  Rerum  Natura,**  i.,  732. 

t  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  "Discassions  on  Philosophy/'  p.  60,  for  a  criticism 
of  this  principle, 
t  See  "  European  Philosophy,"  B,  C,  1855,  pp.  2—4. 
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"  Love,  which  in  the  hody  of  man  ie  deemed  eoonate, 
The  soorce  of  thdr  thoughts,  their  deeds,  and  kindl j  afiections, 
On  whom  th^  call  bj  the  names  of  Joy  and  Aphzodite. 
No  eye  hath  seen  U  within  the  drcle  of  things — 
Ko  mortal  eye." 

This  InTisible  nniiying  power,  this  All,  is  God,  and  is  repre- 
sentible  bj  no  anthropomorphic  semblance. 

**  For  neither  with  head  fitted  to  members  fike  man, 
Nor  yet  with  two  ann-limbs  firom  shoolders  jforth-reachmg, 
Nor  with  feet,  nor  swift-metioDed  legs,  nor  hair-dad  aitremea. 
Hs  is  wholly  and  perfectly  Mind  ineflkble,  holy, 
With  rapid  and  swift-glanciog  thoaght  pervading  the  world." 

The  most  perfect  ideal  of  the  One  is  the  circle,  and  hence — 

*^  In  the  secret  bosom  of  harmony,  firm  fixed. 
Is  the  weU-drded  sphere,  in  glad  rest  cahnaly  r^oicing." 

This  Qod'fcfrm,  though  the  children  of  earth  know  not,  jret  the 
perfected  man  in  the  after  life  will  know ;  and  thongh  here  in 
incessant  conflict— - 

"  An  the  members  of  God  strive  together,  one  with  aootber," 

in  that  life  where  earth-bonds  are  sundered,-- > 

**  They  know  no  sod  of  war,  nor  the  sjdrit  of  battles, 
Nor  sovereign  Jove,  nor  Chronos,  nor  Hermes, 
Bat  the  qneen  of  Love  and  Beauty." 

It  is  not  in  the  senarate  existence  of  discord  and  concord  that 
creation  originates,  but  in  the  comminfflement  of  their  indmdual 
powers,  the  result  of  the  admixture  of  those  particles  of  matter 
m  which  affinity  does  not  reside ;  so  that,—* 

*'  When  deep  into  the  profoond  abyss  strife  has  descended, 
And  love  roles  within,  amidst  the  eddying  vortex. 
Then  All  comes  ti^ther,  and  Unity  exists  alone. 
Scattered  no  more,  bat  closely  dther  to  either  adhering: 
From  their  commingling  spring  inffljoy^  of  perishing  beings, 
While  much,  shapeless  and  to^,  in  a  chan^aUe  state  renuons 
Unmixed,  as  yet,  by  strife,  yet  held  apart" 

This  afiSni^  and  repulsion,  naturaJQj  resident  in  the  nrineipat 
elements — a  doctrine  which,  in  a  modified  form,  modem  cnemistiy 
h<Hnok>gate8 — ^is  the  cause  of  phenomenal  change.  In  their  ori^u 
and  perfect  state  the  elements  dwell  together  in  love ;  and  m  so 
much  only  as  strife  operates  on  or  amongst  themj  do  pheno- 
menal chfljiges  become  developed. 


"A  twofold  troth  I  speak — ^How  one  fimn  many  «..», 
And  how,  again  dissolved,  the  one  into  many  ntaraeth." 

•        •        ♦        "  No  natnral  birth 
Is  there  of  mortal  things;  nor  is  destraotive  desththeeBd? 
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There  is  nothing  bnt  a  mixing  and  a  disengaging  of  the  mixed. 
These  are  called  birth  and  death  by  unwitting  mortals.'' 

It  is  thus  tHat  the  mighty  mysteries  of  Being  are  solved.  This 
life  is  non-natural.  We  belong  to  on  hierarchy  of  existence  of 
nobler  status  than  au^ht  that  earth  can  encompass.  Bat  we 
have  entered  the  region  of  strife,  and  are  exiled  firom  love, 
because — 

**  This  is  the  law  of  Fate,  tne  anjbnt  law  of  the  gods;. 
If  with  guilt  or  morder  his  members  a  deumon  poUateth— 
Of  those  who  have  had  an  existence  lasting  through  ages— * 
Thrice  ten  thousand  years  must  he  wander  apart  from  the  happy; 
Hence  I  stray,  doomed,  a  fagitive,  outcast  from  the  gods, 
To  the  mad  rage  of  Strife  submissive." 

It  was  in  this  sense,  and  not  in  that  of  vain  self-glorification, 
that  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  god,  and  am  not  a  mortal."  He 
believed  in  that  sublime  fancy  of  which  our  own  poet  Words- 
worth hath  spoken  i  viz.,— 

'*'Oar  birth  is  bat  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  t 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us— our  life's  star^ 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And  Cometh  from  afar." 

In  this  belief,  and  in  the  hope  which,  like  a  dove  widi  folded 
wings,  nestled  in  its  bosom,  he  rested ;  and  proclaimed  aloud  to 
each  man  these  words  as  a  message  of  truth, — 

"  When,  leaving  the  body,  out  to  the  free  ether  thou  reachest, 
A  god  undying  thou  shalt  be, — ^no  longer  a  mortal." 

That  this  must  be  true,  is  established  by  the  principle  that  "like 
is  knowable  onlyby  the  like ; "  for  man  recognizes  the  Divine, 
and  worships.  He  can  only  do  so  by  partaJang  in  himsdf  of 
the  divine  nature;  and  whatever  he  knows,  exUtt,  because 
knowing  is  being  known.  It  does  not  foUow  from  this  that  the 
cod  in  which  he  believed  bore  any  semblance  to  man.  As  we 
have  already  showed,  he  thought  far  otherwise,  and  held  a 
lofby  view  of  the  nature  and  attnbutes  of  the  Divine  Intelligence, 
to  whose  supreme  sway — ^as  given  in  pre-determined  law — ^the 
many,  the  phenomenal,  was  8m>ject. 

In  his  opinions  on  morals,  he  maintained  that  happiness  is 
granted  only  to  the  virtuous,  and  that  a  true  and  honestlv  noble 
life  was  requisite  to  obtain  re-admission  to  the  realms  of  love. 

Bbhabes. — In  the  preceding  opinions  we  find  the  earliest  in- 
sttoise  of  eclecticism.  The  single  elements  of  former  thinkers  are 
admitted  in  combination  as  the  primary  atoms  of  nature ;  the 
uncertainty  of  the  revelations  of  sense  are  conceded,  while  the 
reason  is  recognized  as  the  true  and  trustworthy  ultimate  re« 
ference  in  matters  of  thought.  While  the  moving  forces  of 
phenomena  are  acknowledged,  the  Mysterious  One  who  subor- 
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dinates  all  to  bis  will  is  honoured;  and  while  the  decrees  of 
Fate  are  held  as  ruling  in  the  nnirerse,  man  is  regarded  as 
capable  of  freeing  himself  from  their  domination,  ana  approxi- 
matinff  to  the  godlike — the  Diyine.  All  the  rays  of  andent 
thought  are  harmonized  and  unified,  the  truths  they  contain 
adopted,  and  their  countervailing  opposites  so  placed  in  relation 
to  wem,  that  they  seem  but  t£e  doubles  of  each  other.  We 
cannot  say  that  in  this  attempt  he  was  successful ;  all  that  we  do 
say  is,  that  he  strove  to  fuse  the  doctrines  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic 
scnools  with  the  idealism  of  the  Eleatics,  and  that  he,  in  so 
doing,  pointed  out  to  man  how  needM  it  was  to  discover  the 
laws  according  to  which  man  judges  of  truth — ^the  conditions  to 
which  human  thought  was  subject  in  the  elaboration  of  the  idea* 
excited  in  the  reason  and  suggested  by  sense. 

It  is  ever  so  at  the  dose  of  any  given  cycle  of  thoughl— the 
speculators,  struck  by  the  same  or  similar  phenomena,  set  off, 
each  in  his  own  way,  to  discover  the  cause ;  each  looks  for  troth 
by  the  torch-li^ht  of  his  own  thought,  and,  in  the  end,  they  are 
all  found  standing  round  the  base  of  the  same  pyramid,  whose 
column,  though  stretching  away  up  into  heaven  and  defying 
ascent,  yet  bears  on  its  sculptured  sides,  in  imtranslated  cha- 
racters, directions  for  further  progress  and  an  index  of  the  route. 
The  task  of  decipherment  must  then  begin ;  the  pathways  must 
again  be  explored,  and  new  energies  be  aroused  to  continue  the 
search.    "Who  can  restrain-— 

'*  A  longing  to  inqnire 
Into  the  mystery  of  this  heart  that  beats 
So  wild,  so  deep  in  ns — to  know 
Whence  oar  thoughts  come,  and  where  they  go  **  ? 

^Hitherto,  in  this  universe  it  has  been  impossible.  In  erery  age 
the  "  anxious  questioning  "  of  the  restless  soul  goes  on.  The 
reason  will  not  admit  that  thought  can  be  an  "insoluble  problem" 
to  itself.  It  may  be  that  '*  to  know  more  we  must  be  more,"  but 
this  only  whets  the  zest  of  search ;  for  if  we  desire,  with  fervour 
not  to  be  cooled,  the  attainment  of  this  greater  and  higher  know- 
ledge, does  it  not  prove  that  if  we  cannot  know  more  here,  we 
shflll,  we  must  be  more  hereafter? — that  desire  may  have  fruition, 
and  that  it  yet  may  be  triumphantly  proven — 

"  That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 
Is  toil  co-operant  to  an  end"  ? 

To  you  who  read,  and  I  who  write,  is  there  no  fitting  lesson  in 
the  course  which,  in  the  ancient  days,  we  see  that  speculsktive 
thought  has  taken  P  Is  it  useful  only  as  the  curious  record  of 
"  the  thinkings  of  the  dead  "  P  or  is  it  capable  of  suggesting  that 
no  endeavour  is  ever  wholly  lost — that  eacn  new  step  in  thought  we 
take  not  only  exhibits  new  scenes  in  the  infinite  realm  of  specu- 
lation, but  also  points  the  way  to  newer  triumphs  in  succeeding 
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times  P  Does  it  not  rather  assure  us  that  in  these  lonmngs  of 
the  soul  the  surest  evidences  of  immortality  are  found  P  In- 
dulging in  such  reflections,  cannot  each  one  of  us  say — My  soul, 

"^  Aspiring  mnch 
To  know  of  other  worlds  and  other  truths, 
*    Not  to  this  spot  Toachsafed — here  frees  herself 
From  thraldom  to  that  fast,  incessant  wheel 
Whereon  all  nature  rides  with  downward  arc 
Inevitable;  summons  here  her  strength; 
Here  imps  her  wing;  proclaims  herself  the  mere 
And  only  guest  of  nature;  takes  her  way — 
Slight  essence  I — ^through  its  circling  maze,  and  boasts 
Immortal  being, — ^trembling  as  she  boasts  "? 

It  IB  good  to  close  the  year  with  such  thoughts — thoughts 
which,  on  the  win^  of  memory  and  hope,  bear  forth  the  soul, 
with  brave,  excursive  flight,  out  into  futurity,  and  enable  it 

**  To  trace  the  lines  of  past  designs, 
All  confluent  to  the  finished  heaven." 


Time. — Time  is  the  onlv  gift  or  commodity  of  which  eveiy 
man  who  lives  has  just  tne  same  share.  The  passing  day  is 
exactly  of  the  same  dimensions  to  each  of  us,  and  by  no  con- 
trivance can  any  one  of  us  extend  its  duration  by  so  much  as  a 
minute  or  a  second.  It  is  not  like  a  sum  of  money  which  we 
can  employ  in  trade  and  put  out  to  interest,  and  thereby  add  to 
or  multiply  its  amount.  Its  amount  is  unalterable.  We  cannot 
"  make  it  breed."  We  cannot  even  keep  it  by  us.  Whether  we 
will  or  no  we  must  spend  it,  and  all  our  power,  therefore,  consists 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spent.  Part  with  it  we  must,  but 
we  may  give  it  either  for  something  or  nothing.  Its  mode  of 
escaping  from  us,  however,  being  very  subtle  and  silent,  we  are 
exceedingly  apt,  because  we  do  not  feel  it  passing  out  of  our 
hands  like  so  much  told  coin,  to  forget  that  we  are  parting  with 
it  at  all;  and  thus,  from  mere  heedlessness,  the  precious  possession 
is  allowed  to  pass  away,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  no  value.  The 
first  and  principal  rule,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  economy  and 
right  improvement  of  time,  is  to  habituate  ourselves  to  watch 
it. — Pursuit  of  Knowledge.    Alfred. 

Simplicity  of  Style. — Like  simplicity  of  manner,  it  shows 
us  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn  of^mind,  laid  open  without 
disguise.  More  studied  and  artificial  manners  of  writing,  how- 
ever beautiful,  have  always  this  disadvantage,  that  they  exhibit 
an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where  the  splendour  of 
dress,  and  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  those  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  But  reading  an 
author  of  simplicity  is  like  conversing  with  a  person  or  dis- 
tinction at  home,  and  with  ease,  where  we  find  natural  manners 
and  a  marked  character.— -J?/a/r. 
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Ik  reply  to  B.  S.,  we  must  first  disclaiTtt  the  aatliorsliip  of 
the  article  in  oppoBition  to  the  claimi  of  "  Qaeen  Elizabeth  to 
a^nuratioii,"  not  because  we  do  not  approTe  of  tiie  article  in 
Question,  bat  simply  because  we  did  not  write  it ;  and  therefore 
tne  ingenious  scimolding  raised  upon  that  assumption  falls  to 
the  ^ound.  And  how  far  the  pages  of  the  British  Controver- 
tialut  show  "  the  approving  sufira^es  of  the  present  generation" 
on  the  subject  of  debate  we  leave  its  readers  to  guess,  when  the 
only  person  appearing  in  support  of  the  question  is  B.  8. ;  so 
that  whatever  the  literary  dauns  of  our  worthy  opponent,  the 
remark  seems  to  imply  that  his  trumpeter  is  either  dead  or  absent. 

His  third  assumption,  "  that  we  nave  chosen  our  mbotto  insa 
the  '  Edinburgh  Beview,' "  is  equally  gratuitous  and  unfounded, 
and  is  easily  disproved — ^first,  oecause  we  did  not  know  of  it; 
secondly,  because  we  could  not  have  understood  it  if  we  had, 
our  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  classics  being  as  yet 
but  young.  We  have,  however,  met  with  a  motto  in  the  ooune 
of  OUT  juvenile  reading,  we  can  cordially  recommend  to  B.  S.  as 
having  been  of  great  use  to  ourselves,  •*- "  Qui  facile  credit 
facile  deciptur"*  We  had  it  in  our  mind's  eye  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  inquirv,  and  as  we  were  not  writing  for  the 
sugary  bread  and  butter  tancies  of  young  England,  but  for  men, 
we  put  down  the  doubts  as  they  arose,  mat  S.  S.  might  answer 
them  if  he  could :  but  has  he  ? 

Let  his  fourth  assumption  answer.  He  feels  inclined  to  sus- 
pect uis  of  Eied-Eepublicanism.  WlnrP  Because  we  do  not 
take  in  all  his  pet  historian  says  of  his  pet  hero.  Instead  of 
answering  us,  B.  S.  gives  us  a  learned,  but  needless,  di£<|ui8ition 
upon  inductive  logic,  and  the  difference  bet;97een  opinion  and 
expression.  Are  not  our  readers  already  famiHar  witn  the  **  Art 
of  Keasoning  "  P  Is  it  not  their  text-book,  of  which  the  debates 
in  the  British  Controversialist  form  the  exercises,  that  a  page 
and  more  should  be  used  in  adding  line  to  line,  precept  to  pre* 
cept  ?  But  enough  has  been  alres^  said  in  repl]r  to  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  of  B.  S.,  without  Allowing  him  into  the  com* 
parative  merits  and  styles  of  Paley,  Ad(uson,  Johnson,  and 

•  "  He  that  easily  beKeves  is  easily  deceited." 
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Maoanlay  ;<^h0  fact  that  of  the  four  the  last  named  <»ily  ia  in 
court,  must  be  onr  excuse  for  leaving  the  first  three  ana  their 
merits  to  other  heads  and  other  hands. 

We  hold  with  B.  S.  that  a  Norember  fog,  or  leafless  trees,  or 
-wintry  ghosts,  are  not  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  truth  of  a  land* 
scape,  unless  it  happens  that  the  landscape  appears  under  any  or 
all  of  those  disadvantages;  when,  if  me  ''nolida^  sketcher" 
chooses  such  times  and  circumstances  for  his  sketching  rambles, 
if  he  would  be  true  to  nature,  he  must  just  take  nature  as  he 
finds  her. 

B.  6.  ampears  to  derive  considerable  satisfaction  firom  our 
admission  of  *'  general  ezcellener,*'  and  seems  to  trace  firom  it  a 
warrant  for  the  ahnost  universal  perfection,  as  described  by  the 
historian.  From  this  point  the  reply  digresses  into  an  extremely 
interesting,  but  very  unnecessary,  mquiry  into  the  reasons  of 
the  populttri^  of  Sli&kespeare,  Walter  Scott,  and  Uncle  Tom ! 
closmg  up  with  an  admission  that  Macaulay's  portrait  of  Penn 
"  is  not  vividly  life-like,"  and  that  there,  at  any  rate,  '*  we  have 
only  half  a  man  portrayed ;"  proving  one  fact,  that  the  historian 
can  degenerate  into  the  partisan. 

The  next  point  touched  upon  by  B.  S.,  and  the  first  of  real 
reply,  is  the  call  of  William,  which,  we  stated,  bein^  in  an  upward 
direction,  was  one,  if  not  a  principal,  reason  for  its  acceptance. 
B.  S.  admits  this  might  have  had  some  weight,  but  thinks  that 
the  interests  of  Europe,  the  balance  of  power,  the  interests  of 
his  native  country,  and  the  safety  of  "jeopardixed  Protestant- 
inn/'  aU  conspired  in  the  Prince's  mmd  to  make  the  call 
availing.  Well,  we  will  not  quibble  about  terms,  but,  after  all, 
it  establishes  our  position,  that  it  "  was  a  good  move  from  the 
Hague  io  London;**  and  fortunate  the  Prince  that  so  many 
other  reasons  might  be  jnit  forth  to  justify  his  longing  desire  for 
Enffland's  crown.  But  it  seems  ramer  out  of  keeping  with  the 
phiTanthropic,  patriotic,  and  unselfish  view  taken  by  fi.  S.,  that 
with  wary  caution  and  treacherous  kingcraft,  he  should  so  con- 
stantiy  "hold  with  the  hare  while  he  ran  with  the  hounds/' 
maintaining,  as  one  historian  remarks,  an  apparent  indifierence 
to  the  projects  of  his  adherents  in  England,  "though  well 
aeouainted  with  aU  their  secret  consultations."* 

The  pages  of  Hume,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  to  the  full  as 
reliable  and  authentic  as  those  of  Macaulay,  aboimd  with  in- 
stances of  the  Prince's  under-plotting  and  by-play,  given  as 
proofs  of  his  politic  and  deeplv-calculating  gemus ;  and  though 
m  constant  communication  witn  Sunderland,  "  the  basest  of  ail 
counsellors,"  he  yet  kept  up  a  seeming  friendliness  with  the  Sling, 
until  the  time  when  he  could  safely  throw  aside  the  veil  ^of 
speoiousness   and   falsehood    which    he    had    worn    so   long. 

*  "  Memoirs  of  James  II. ,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  86.    Baldwin  and  Gmdock  1621. 
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"  Afieeting  towardfl  James,,  with  an  air  of  patient  tninqTn|\ity, 
the  deferenee  and  duW  of  a  son,  he  ^ainea  over  the  sabjectB, 
sapped  the  throne,  and  finally  made  lumseir  supreme  arbiter  of 
the  fate  of  his  father-in-law,  nnder  the  pretence  of  a  zetl  for  a 
riiarch,  and  affection  for  a  nation,  to  neither  of  whidi  be 
belonged."*  Seeminglj  also  at  yariance  with  this  view  is  the 
fact,  tiiat  it  had  been  arranged  between  the  Prince  and  Mary 
his  wife  by  Burnet,  the  peace  maker,  that  should  she  succeed  to 
the  crown  of  England  uy  the  death  (or  otherwise)  of  her  &ther, 
that  the  P^oe  should  be  king;  because,  as  Burnet  infonned 
her,  "a  titular  kingship  was  no  acceptable  thing  to  a  man, 
especially  if  it  was  to  depend  upon  another's  life ;  and  by  tfaia 
concession  the  sood  understanding  between  the  Prince  and  bis 
wife,  wbidi  haa  been  somewhat  embroiled,  was  re8tored."t 

In  reference  to  this  interference  between  the  Prince  and  his 
wife,  Burnet  says,  "  I  asked  nardon  for  having  moyed  her  in 
such  a  tender  point ;  but  I  solemnly  protested  that  no  person 
living  had  moved  me  in  it,  or  so  much  as  knew  of  it."  A  pro- 
testation of  innocence  before  suspicion  or  accusation  is  genenlly 
considered  a  proof  of  guilt ;  and  so  Lord  Dartmouth  evident^ 
thinks,  for  he  adds,  "I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Prince 
ordered  Burnet  to  propose  it  to  the  Princess  before  he  would 
engage  upon  the  attempt  upon  England ;  and  she  certainly  miut 
understand  it  so ;  for  certamly  sudi  a  little  Scotch  priest  durst 
not  have  proposed  altering  the  right  of  succession  to  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nis  own  head,  though  he  had  double  the  confidence 
he  was  known  to  have."^  Ana  at  anv  rate,  if  it  was  without 
the  Prince's  knowledge,  it  was,  nevertneless,  very  acceptable  to 
him ;  for  Macaulay,  first  tracing  the  disagreement  to  that  cause, 
says,  "  They  were  fortunate  in  naving  an  indiscreet  friend,  who 
blurted  out  the  whole  tmth."§  "  Burnet  plainly  told  the  Princess 
what  the  feeling  was  which  preyed  upon  her  husband's  mind. 
But  William,  not  content  with^  this  promise,  could  imagine 
himself  king  only  on  the  supposition  that  James  was  deposed, 
and  the  throne  vacant :  if  the  throne  devolved  upon  Mary,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  the  order  of 
succession  would  be  departed  from,  and  the  rights  of  the  Princess 
sacrificed  in  his  favour/'  ||  But  William  had  proved  beforehand 
his  untelfishttess,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins;— he 
received  with  pleasure  the  idea  of  the  Princess  being  regent 
during  her  father's  life ;  and  the  mission  of  Dyckwell,  the  Prince's 
ambassador,  as  gathered  £rom  Burnet,  who  nimself  drew  up  his 

*  Mackintosh,  p.  363,  qaarto  edition.    Longman, 
t  Burnet's  "  Histoiy  of  his  Own  Times,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  136.    Oxford  edition. 
18J23. 
t  Ibid. 

§  Macaolftj,  voL  ii.,  p.  179. 
II  Mackintosh,  p.  370. 
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instraotions,  was,  while  ostensibly  dealing  with  the  Xing,  to 
cajole  both  of  the  religious  parties  who  were  then  plotting  and 
hoping  for  the  Prince's  success, — ^to  persuade  the  Church  that  he 
was  not  a  Presbyterian,  and  the  Dissenters  that  he  was  not 
arbitrary  and  imperious,  which  monstrous  reports,  as  Burnet 
says,  had  gone  abroad.*  Dyckwell,  therefore,  was  to  assure  the 
Church  party  of  the  '*  Prince's  firm  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England;"  to  press  the  Dissenters  to  stand  off  from  the  court, 
and  not  to  be  drawn  in  by  any  promises  of  the  Xing  to  assist 
him  in  the  elections ;  that  he  should  hold  out  to  tibem  a  full 
toleration,  with  the  hopes  of  a  compensation  in  a  better  time,  if 
they  then  stood  firm.  Here,  then,  we  think  the  attentive  reader 
of  Jungland's  eventful  history,  during  this  important  crisis,  will 
say  with  us,  that  if  B.  S.  is  right,  history  is  wrong ;  for  clearly 
this  conduct,  the  Prince's  tampering  with  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land's crown,  his  tampering  with  the  succession  (whether  by 
himself  or  proxy),  his  constant  communications  with  the  King's 
ministers,  his  art^  and  insidious  attempts  to  make  a  handle  of 
the  religious  partizanship  then  prevalent  in  England — savoured 
somewlukt  of  both  "  ambition  and  self"  and  was  entirely  apart 
from  any  considerations  as  to  the  interests  of  "  Europe,  Holland, 
England,  Protestantism,  Liberty,  goodly  reasons  "  though  they 
were ;  and  we  cannot  hdp  surmising,  that  had  the  call  not  been 
in  an  upward  direction,  matters  might  have  been  somewhat 
different. 

B.  S.,  in  his  ardent  ailvocaoy,  has  forgotten  delicacy  and 
gallantry  and  respect  for  that  only  refiige  of  a  woman,  her 
chastity,  when  he  rakes  up  and  ingeniously  uses  the  long-since 
exploded  aspersion  on  the  fair  fame  of  James's  Queen — the 
illegitimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, — a  question  set  at  rest  for 
ever,  save  m  those  minds  who  cannot  believe  anything  contrary 
to  their  own  wish.  At  the  time  when  every  one  was  looking 
forward  to  the  succession  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  deplor- 
ing the  evils  likely  to  ensue  from  the  birth  of  a  prince  l^orn  and 
brod  in  subserviency  to,  and  in  communion  with.,  the  Papacy, 
and  of  parents  so  bigoted  in  the  support  of  those  views,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  such  an  idea  snould  get  afloat;  but,  as 
Dryden  sings, — 

'*  Born  in  broad  daylight,  that  the  nBgratefol  root 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remainmg  doubt/'f 

the  unfortunate  prince  was  bom  in  the  "  presence  of  the  Qu^en 
Dowager,  of  most  of  the  privy  council,  and  of  several  ladies  of 
quality."  J  And  previously  tne  Queen,  writing  to  the  Princess 
Mary,  alluded  to  her  pregnancy  in  the  most  unaffected  terms ; 

*  Bomet,  vol.  ill,  pp.  173,  174. 

t  Dryden's  Ode,  "  Britannia  Bediviya." 

X  Maddntosh,  p.  280. 
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•ad  Boniet  nerer  made  a  greater  mistake,  than  when  he  eoon* 
•elled  that  the  illegitima^  of  the  Frinoe  of  Wales  ahould  be  put 
forth  as  a  principiQ  Teason  for  William's  aggression.*  The  pre- 
tence, as  uiameless  as  it  was  shallow,  was  too  transpareat  to 
deeeire  anyone ;  bat»  for  want  of  a  better,  it  had  to  do.  The 
Prince  had  lon^  been  waiting  for  a  favourable  oonjmictiire,  and 
he  and  his  partisans  were  but  too  glad  to  lay  instant  hold  upon 
any  idea  likely  to  take  with  the  populace,  though,  as  is  well  said, 
"  tne  son  of  James  II.  was  perhaps  the  only  prince  in  Europe 
of  whose  blood  there  could  be  no  rational  douM,  considering  toe 
Terification  of  his  birth,  the  unimpeadied  lifo  of  his  mother,  and 
the  general  morality  of  the  court,  t 

We  turn,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  jmi*  contra  account  (as  B.  S. 
has  it),  remarking,  en  wusani,  how  easy  it  is  to  make  up  a 
balance  sheet  if  both  siaes  of  the  ledger  are  in  your  own  hands. 
B.  S.,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  ingenious  bookkeepiog 
(not,  perhaps,  quite  the  kind  that  would  pass  at  the  Bankruptcy 
Court),  hanng  made  the  credit  side  toleraUr  j^ood,  sums  up  the 
total  in  the  luual  Kossuth  phrases ;  as,  "Ciiauns  of  nations,  of 
country,  of  pure  religion,  ofhuman  happiness  " ! — **  Duties  owed 
to  subjects,  and  the  cry  for  aid  of  the  distressed " !  The  only 
item  in  the  per  contra  account,  according  to  B.  S.,  is  ihe  ivs 
d/Mnum  of  fathers-in-law,  which  B.  S. — happy  Benedid  I—ikna 
not  yet  discoTcred.  B.  S.  is,  however,  too  late  with  his  advice  to 
ourselves  to  remain  in  his  own  bHssM  condition.  We  have 
already  dicovered  the  jus  divinum  of  not  only  Others,  but 
mothers-in-law.  We  feel  ourselves  qualified  to  say,  with  B.  8., 
it  were  indeed  "  better  not  to  marry,  if  the  common-sense  dic- 
tates of  our  own  conscience  and  of  Grod's  moral  law  are  to  be 
held  as  nousht  when  ]>ut  in  the  scale  against  our  selfishness,  in 
the  game  of  matrimonial  speculation;  and  if  this  doctrine  be 
not  current  in  society,  it  is  the  faxdt  of  society,  and  not  of  the 
doctnne. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  remarks  upon  the  probabilitr  of  Wil- 
liam's share  in  Monmouth's  rebellion.  Had  B.  8.  forgotten, 
when  speaking  of  our  impartiality,  that  there  is  a  letter  extant, 
sent  by  Lord  Montague  to  William  after  he  had  obtained  the 
crown,  in  which  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  William  both  knew 
and  approved  of  the  Bye  House  Plot  P  It  is  not  such  a  veiy 
great  stretch,  either  of  ima^[ination  or  probability,  to  suppose 
uiat  a  I^nce  thus  implicated  in  all  sorts  of  plots  and  counter- 
plots would  not  hare  been  very  particular  in  what  he  engaged,  if 
hkely  to  be  successful,  proviaed  his  own  share  in  it  comd  be 
concealed.  "  Idle,"  indeed,  "  to  comment  on  such  arguments ; " 
and  worse  than  idle,  where  there  is  a  chance  of  a  reply,  and, 

*  Ellis's  "  Letters/'  vol.  iii.,  p.  848.    First  series,  1824. 
t  Mackintosh,  p.  408.  %  /«d,  p.  871. 
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perhaps,  more  coming  out  than  is  bargained  for.  Shrewsbury's 
Bignatare  is  a  thing  of  but  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  our 
opponent,  because,  of  course,  Wilham,  up  to  this  time,  had  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  of  knowing  the  character  of  the 
English  peerage — at  least,  so  says  B.  S. ;  but,  according  to  plain 
facts,  one  thing  seems  pretty  self-eyident,  that  he  knew  them  well 
enough  to  pick  out  tools  for  his  own  purpose.  And  it  rather  goes 
against  this  idea,  that  after  William  nad  full  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  man,  yet  he  still  held  high  place  in  court  and  cabinet,  and 
the  king  more  than  once  refused  to  accept  the  seals,  even 
when  Shrewsbury  tendered  them ;  and  writing  to  him  from  Loo, 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  1697  (shortly  after  the  seals  had 
again  been  tendereo),  he  says,  "  Is  it  possible  you  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  absurd  accosalions  of  the  greatest  knaves  in  the 
world  P  . .  .  .  Believe  me,  you  can  have  no  idea  of  my  impatience 
to  see  you,  and  how  trajy  I  regard  you."  * 

The  next  in  order,  as  B.  S.  remarks,  is  "a  more  serious 
matter ; "  namely,  the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  and  one  not  made 
at  all  less  serious,  even  by  entertaining  the  almost  impossible 
supposition  that  William  did  sign  the  order  without  Teadiitg-^ 
we  would  have  said  impossible,  but  that  the  recent  exposis 
of  how  the  business  of  our  great  public  companies  is  managed 
fully  bears  out  B.  S.  in  his  remarlu :  need  we  mention  the  case 
of  a  Bobson,  or  a  Bedpath,  or  a  British  Bank  bubble,  where 
directors,  auditors,  and  secretaries  alike  seem  to  have  acted  upon 
the  principle  which  Burnet,  Macaulay,  and  B.  S.  contend  for  in 
the  case  of  William  III.  P   And  though  B.  S.  assures  his  readers 
that  our  remarks  "  will  bring  a  smile  upon  the  face  of  any  one 
who  has  ever  seen  the  course  of  public  bnsiness,"  we  rather  fancy 
that  the  poor  duped  and  defrauded  shareholders  of  the  Great 
Northern,  &c.,  will  feel  much  more  inclined  to  laugh  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  the  mouth.    But  taking  as  granted  the  arguments 
of  B.  S.,  that  not  one  landed  proprietor  in  fifty  ever  read 
through  the  title-deeds  of  his  own  estate,  or  that  not  one  in  fifty 
could  understand  the  meaning  of  his  own  marriage-settlement, 
does  not  the  question  still  hoM  good.  Are  not  the  forty-nine  in 
either  case  bound  by  the  covenants  of  the  respective  deeds  to 
the  full  as  much  as  the  fiftieth,  who  had  read  it  before  he  signed  P 
Can  B.  S.  instance  a  case  where  title-deeds  or  marriage-settle- 
ments were  set  aside  because  of  the  culpable  negligence  and 
carelessness  of  the  parties  to  the  deed  P    brrantod,  that  William 
was  ignorant,  is  he  less  guilty  of  the  fearM  atrocities  committed 
in  his  name,  and  under  the  sanction  of  his  written  authority  P 
What  set-off  is  it,  to  the  slaughter  of  young  and  old,  of  men 
whose  hoary  heads  and  tottering  feet  were  weU  nigh  in  the  grave, 
and  of  youuff  infants  at  their  mothers'  breasts — to  the  desolated 
hamlet---to  me  orphan  and  the  widow,  to  know  that  others,  too, 

♦  '*  Letters  of  the  Reign  of  William  III.,"  vol.  i.,  p.  340. 
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are  gfultf  of  like  n^tigenoey  but  still,  let  B.  S.  remember, 
difTering  m  degree.  His  instances  are  but  concerning  property : 
ibis,  concerning  life.  His  instances,  of  men  beneatb  the  nolice 
of  tbe  tbrone ;  this,  of  the  man  upon  the  throne,  wbose  nod  is 
life  or  death.  Well  may  Macamav  and  Macaulay's  adyoeate 
notice  that  " he  smiled  at  none"  wiui  such  a  load  of  guilty  con- 
niyance,  or — to  accept  Burnet's  and  B.  S.'s  rendering — culpable 
ignorance  weighing  down  bis  kingly  conscience ;  if  from  this 
one  deed  alone,  it  were  difficult  to  amile. 

B.  S.  has  no  doubts  of  the  results  of  this  debate.  Neither 
baye  we.  History  says  tbe  Prince  was  the  preseryer,  in  God's 
band,  of  tbe  Brotestant  liberties  and  institutions  of  England. 
History  says  that  seemingly — ^had  it  not  been  for  bis  inyasion— 
England's  sun  was  set  and  her  glory  departed.  History  says, 
that  if  it  bad  not  been  for  him,  the  Test  Act  would  baye  been 
repealed,  and  all  offices  thrown  wide  open  for  Jesuit  intriguers 
and  Popish  emissaries.  History  says,  that  England's  t&one 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  traitor  to  nis  kingly  oath  and  kii^y 
dignity,  —  of  a  coward  trudkler  to  a  foreign  power,  fiat 
history  also  says — and  will  be  beard  as  much  on  the  one  side  ss 
the  omer — that  craftiness  and  guile  were  prominent  in  William's 
character.  History  marks  bow  he  siezes  upon  all  eyents  to  turn 
them  to  bis  purpose,  scrupling  not  at  the  instrument  or  the 
means,  so  lon^  as  it  leads  to  the  bright  goal  of  all  bis  bopes  and 
aspirations — we  crown  of  England.  History  recollects,  too, 
that  his  attempt  was  only  possible  because  be  had  wedded  the 
dausbter  of  tbe  man  be  was  now  moying  heayen  and  earth  to 
crusn,  if  it  were  but  possible ;  and  at  least  tbe  jus  divinum  of 
fathers-in-law  sbould  shield  them  from  the  crafty  policy  of  their 
sons — from  hired  spies  and  traitorous  counsellors — ^from  bonied 
words  and  secret  yenom. 

When  we  remember  that  the  way  was  payed  for  bis  success 
by  tbe  position  of  all  parties  in  England ;  when  we  remember 
bow  James,  with  his  Papist  inclinations  and  predilections,  play^ 
into  his  bands ;  when  we  remember  that  bis  wife  was  James's 
daughter,  and,  through  ber,  the  succession  became  almost  his 
own ;  when  we  remember  bow  all  men's  minds  were  inflamed  by 
tbe  impolitic  imprisonment  of  the  bishops, — ^will  not  tbe  yerdict 
of  eyery  good  man  and  true  be,  that  the  Prince  was  more 
fortunate  than  either  good  or  great ;  and  that,  instead  of  in- 
augurating a  new  era  of  liberty,  unknown  before,  be  rather 
reaped  the  fruition  of  the  glorious  days  of  Cromwell,  whose 
deeds  had  slumbered  through  tbe  wintry  dearth  and  frosty 
night  of  the  restored  Stuarts,  only  to  break  forth  in  tbe  force 
and  plenitude  of  spring,  and  wbicb  would  baye  found  or  made  a 
man  for  the  time  and  the  place,  eyen  if  tbe  Dutch  WiUiam  had 
remained  in  Holland?    Small  thanks  to  him  for  not  attempting 
^o  curb  too  tightly  the  steed  who  had  but  just  burled  its  lawful 
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AJFIBMATIVB  EEPLT. 

^  Children  have  as  mach  right  to  some  education  as  to  have  their  lives 
preserved;  and  when  this  is  not  given  them  by  their  parents,  the  care  of  it 
devolves  npon  all  persons:  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  are  capable  of 
aSbrding  it,  and  whose  ^elp  is  wanted." — Bishop  Butler. 

We  open  our  article  with  the  forcible  words  of  the  author  of 
the  **  Analogy"  Though  written  a  century  since,  their  truth  is 
not  recognized  even  now  by  a  certain  class  of  individuals. 
Eormerly,  it  was  the  custom  of  such  parties  to  deny  the  utility 
of  education  in  toto,  A  few  specimens  of  this  almost  extinct 
class  are  still  to  be  met  with ;  but  their  views  have  little  weight ; 
thejr  are  looked  upon  as  relics  of  a  departed  age— as  humanized 
fossils.  Our  opponents  in  the  present  debate  have  equally  curious, 
though  more  novel,  methods  of  denying  the  truth  of  Bishop 
Butler's  statement.  There  is  one  pecubarity  common  to  them 
all— -Ihey  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  education,  yet,  strangely^ 
deny  the  right  of  Government  to  interfere  in  enforcing  its 
culture.  Thev  have  kept  clear  of  the  real  question  imder  dis* 
eossion,  and  have  exhausted  all  their  strength  in  proving  that 
education  is  the  duty  of  the  parent,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to 
delegate  that  duty  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools  supported  by 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  sectarian  charity.  We  admit  these 
premises,  but  deny  the  absurd  deduction,  that  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  parent,  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere,  even 
when  he  neglects  that  duty.  Sectarianism  is,  in  reality,  at  the 
bottom  of  our  opponents'  opposition  to  a  State  education. 
Truly  has  Ptmch  said,  an  Englishman  likes  "to  admit  the 
utility  of  education,  and  yet  to  exclude  from  its  benefits  every 
one  who  is  not  of  the  same  creed  as  himself." 

"  L*Ouvrier "  having  upraised  the  banner  of  the  "  Eights  of 
Parents,"  his  followers  considered  the  opportunity  a  good  one 
for  the  display  of  a  little  sentimental  nonsense,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  keep  clear  from  the  noints  at  issue.  In  our  opexung 
article  we  advanced  facts  and  aaopted  a  line  of  argument  which, 
if  not  shown  to  be  incorrect,  settled  the  question.  Not  one  of 
our  opponents  attempted  to  refute  what  was  therein  advanced. 
Does  not  this  prove  their  inability  to  cope  with  the  subject  as 
laid  down  by  us  P  "  L*Ouvrier,"  in  his  reply,  has  certain^  tried 
to  show  that  my  deductions  are  incorrect,  but  in  order  to  make 
any  onslaught  at  all  on  my  position,  he  felt  compelled  to  sts"^ 
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from  false  data,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Whatever  may  be  the 
indiyidual  views  of  oar  readers  on  the  question  of  State  education, 
we  are  certain  no  two  opinions  can  exist  in  respect  to  the  merits 
of  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Controversialist.  Con- 
trast the  contributions  of  J.  E.  B.  and  E.  M.,  jun.,  with  those  of 
T.  U.  and  "  Philalethes."  The  former  are  illogical,  flimsy,  and 
weak ;  the  latter,  forcible,  logical,  and  to  the  point.  J.  E.  B., 
E.  M.,  and  even  "  Ouvrier,"  fisive  kept  as  far  away  from  the  real 
question  as  possible ;  T.  U.  has  discussed  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  has,  in  our  opinion,  proved  indisputably  his  views 
to  be  correct ;  whilst  "  Philalethes  has  more  particularly  taken 
upon  himself  the  task  of  showing  up  the  fallacious  reasoning 
and  the  disingenuous  proceedings  of  "  Ouvrier."  Our  opponents 
lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere 
between  a  parent  and  his  child  in  the  matter  of  education.  We 
will,  in  as  tew  words  as  possible,  prove  that  the  State  has  that 
rig^t. 

JPint  of  all,  let  us  see  what  is  the  Government  P  It  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  man's  social  state  that  there  should  be 
interests  common  to  all  members  of  the  same  society.  There 
are  certain  duties  the  due  discharge  of  which  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community ;  certain  men  are,  therefore,  selected 
by  their  fellows,  and  have  delegated  to  them  the  power  of 
enforcing  attenticm  to  these  duties.  These  constitute  what  is 
termed  the  Government.  So  long  as  a  man  does  not  convert 
his  own  pleasures  into  sources  of  injury  and  annoyance  to  those 
who  are  compelled  to  live  in  society  with  him,  he  has  a  right  to 
make  such  use  of  the  powers  and  capacities  with  which  he  has  been 
endowed  as  may  best  please  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty^ 
and  the  right  of  the  State  to  see  that  no  man,  in  seeking  his 
own  happiness  and  prosperity,  interferes  with  the  pursuits  of 
other  men  in  a  like  direction.  These  premises,  wluch  we  oca- 
■ider  to  be  undeniable,  will  enable  us  to  draw  a  correct  eondusion 
as  to  the  duty  of  Government  to  provide  education  and  enSone 
its  culture.  It  follows,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  if  an 
individual  chooses  to  live  in  society,  and  avails  lumself  of  its 
protection  and  the  many  advantages  and  sources  of  enjcmnent  it 
affords,  he  is  undeniably  bound,  in  all  justice,  to  perrorm  his 
duties  to  it  in  return ;  and  society  has  the  right,  most  decidedly, 
to  compel  him  to  do  so,  should  he  be  negligent  in  the  nerfonnaaoe 
of  them,  or  should  he  refuse  to  fulfil  them.  The  duties  wback 
an  individual  owes  to  society  are  easily  defined.  It  being 
necessary  that  he  should  preserve  his  body  in  health,  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease  around  him ;  henoe  it  is  his  duty  to  attend 
to  tike  known  laws  whidi  regiJate  health  and  disease.  Shoidd 
be  neglect  to  do  so,  tiie  State  interferes.  He  is  equally  bonad 
to  qualify  himself  to  act  well  his  jwrt  in  society,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  remain  in  ignorance ;  for  in  this  state  he  is  uable  to 
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oontrol  Lis  passions,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  his  enjo^* 
ments  are  sensual  and  coarse ;  h^  is  also  unable  to  employ  his 
natoral  powers  to  the  best  advantages,  and,  consequently,  he 
throws  the  burden  of  his  incapacity  upon  those  skilled  and 
intelligent  members  of  society  who  have  reaped  the  reward  of 
their  intelligence  in  wealth  and  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual 
pleasures.  ''  Ignorance  is  not  a  crime/'  says  E.  M.  We  think 
the  man  who  claims  the  benefit  of  the  Poor  Law,  through  his 
own  ignorance,  recklessness,  folly,  and  want  of  skill,  and  msists 
that  those  who  have  cultivated  their  faculties  should  support 
himself,  his  wife,  and  children,  acts  a  criminal  part  towards 
society ;  and  society  has,  therefore,  a  perfect  right,  in  return  for 
the  assistance  it  renders  in  supporting  his  children,  to  demand 
and  insist  that  he  and  his  children  be  properly  trained  and 
educated;  and  they  who  talk  so  largely  of  the  ''duties  of 
parents,"  forgetful  of  the  "  rights  of  the  child,"  ahet  him  in  his 
unjust  conduct,  and  are  most  decidedly  supporters  of  crime,  IS. 
the  State  has,  then,  the  right  to  compel  the  parent  to  educate 
the  child,  it  must  necessarily  provide  the  requisite  scholastic 
establishments ;  and  hence  ''  education  is  the  duty  of  the  State." 
We  affirmed  (and  none  of  our  opponents  have  denied  the 
Btatement)  that  crime  and  pauperism  aie  generaUy  accompanied 
by  ignorance ;  it  is  only  natural,  then,  to  look  to  education  as  a 
means  well  calculated  to  amehorate  the  pres^it  fearful  condition 
of  a  great  proportion  of  our  fellow  countrymen.  The  future 
existence  of  society  is  in  imminent  danger ;  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  torrents  of  vice  and  destitution  from 
swelling  to  an  unmanageable  height.  Education  seems  to  be 
the  best  remedy.  In  fact,  that  it  is  so  is  almost  imdeniable, 
since,  with  the  exception  of  J.  E.  B.,  our  opponents  admit  the 
benefits  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  though  they  oonsider  that 
voluntaryism  will  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  supply  the  requisite 
amount  of  education—- »»  time.  The  responsibihty  resting  on 
those  who  oppose  State  education  is  great  in  the  extreme. 
There  are  two  millions  of  children  spending  their  days  in  idle- 
ness and  in  learning  vice  and  immoraUty,  whose  moral  and 
F^igious  improvement  is,  humanly  speaking,  within  the 
power  of  the  State.  The  State  is  unable  to  imbke  use  of  the 
mfhienees  at  its  command,  and  the  opportunities  which  it  has  for 
sowing  the  seeds  of  religion  and  morsiity  in  the  minds  of  such  a 
large  proportion  of  our  rising  generations  are  lost,  through  the 
obstructiveness  of  the  voluntary  champions.  For  the  influences 
and  opportunities  thus  wasted  they  will  have  to  answer.  They 
send  out  missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  but  our  own  countrymen,  who  combine  the  vices 
of  eivilization  with  the  ignorance  of  barbarism,  they  allow  to 
remain  uninstructed,  and,  consequently,  without  hope  for  their 
future  existence.    Knowledge  is  essential  to  religion;  yet  our 
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TarioQS  religions  sects  act  as  though,  it  'were  not.  They  aie 
willing  enough  to  make  rain  efforts  aA  proselytise,  but  they  iriH 
not  instract  their  expected  conyerts  in  ffenerid  knowledge— 
because  it  is  "godless"!  We  submit  i£e  following  to  the 
attention  of  our  opponents : — 

"  Surrey  our  faults,  our  errors,  our  vices — ^fearful  and  fertile 
field ;  trace  them  to  their  causes ;  all  those  causes  resolve  them- 
selves into  ojke^gnorance !  ior  as  from  this  source  flow  the 
abuses  of  religion,  so  also  from  this  source  flow  the  abuses  of  all 
other  blessings — of  talents,  of  riches,  of  power ;  for  we  ahuse 
things,  either  because  we  know  not  their  real  use,  or  because, 
with  an  equal  blindness,  we  imagine  the  abuse  more  ad^ted  to 
our  happiness.  But  as  i^orance,  then,  is  the  sole  taring  of  ecU, 
so,  as  me  antidote  to  ignorance  is  knowledfi^e,  it  neoessanly 
follows,  tiiat  were  we  cotuumnuUe  in  IimatoleSge,  we  should  lie 
fetfeei  in  goad.  He,  therefore,  who  retards  the  progress  of 
intellect,  countenances  crime — ^nay,  to  a  State,  is  the  greatest  of 
criminals."  * 

Our  opponents  are,  then,  undoubtedly,  ereat  criminals ;  they 
most  certainly  retard  "  the  progress  of  intdlect." 

We  will  now  examine  the  articles  of  our  opponents  in  detul. 
£.  M.  says,  "Legislative  education  is  wrong  in  principle;  is 
onnecessarr  in  the  present  state  of  society ;  is  impracticahle, 
except  at  tne  risk  of  greater  interests  than  those  its  object  is  to 
secure."  The  first  statement  has  been  entirely  refnt^  by  an- 
ticipation in  "  Philalethes' "  reply  to  "  L'Ouvner."  The  argu- 
ments advanced  by  E.  M.  are  exceedingly  illogical  and  absiiid. 
The  question  is,  whether  education  should  or  should  not  be 

erovided  by  Government.  Individually,  we  consider  it  should 
e  compulsory  for  parents  to  send  their  diildren  to  some  school; 
but  this  forms  no  part  of  the  question,  and  E.  ]V(.  has  acted 
most  unfairly  in  assuming  that  the  education  provided  by 
Government  should  be  compulsory,  and  ars^uing  as  though  the 
compulsion  extended  to  all  classes,  as  though  every  parent  would 
be  compelled  to  send  his  child  to  the  State  school  I  "  When  a 
parent  delegates  to  another  the  duty  of  educating  his  child,  he 
still  superintends  the  instruction  siven,  directs  what  is  to  be 
tflught,  and  how;"  "and  thus  the  parent  is  nominally  the 
educator  of  his  child.  Now,  the  case  is  completely  altered  when 
the  State  undertakes  the  education  of  the  child ;  the  parent  has 
then  no  longer  any  control  over  the  instruction  given ;  it  may 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  that  parental  instinct 
implanted  in  nim,  yet  he  cannot  help  it."  E.  M.  betrays  his 
own  ignorance,  or  says  what  he  knows  to  be  untrue.  A  parent 
does  not  "  direct  what  is  to  be  taught,  and  how,"  when  he  com- 
mits  his  child  to  the  care  of  a  private  school.    No  good  school- 

*  £.  L.  Bnlvrer. 
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master  would  allow  of  such  interference.    But  even  granting 
that    compulsory  Governmental  education  existed,  those  who 
'w^ished.  to  send  their  children  to  private  schools  might  still  do  so. 
They  "would  not  be  affected  in  the  least.    Those  too  at  present 
send  their  children  to  n6  school  whatever  would  be  the  only 
parties  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the  Government 
school.    Those  who  do  their  dut^  to  their  children,  by  sending 
them  to  private  schools,  could  continue  to  do  so ;  the  only  change 
for  them  would  be  the  certainty  of  having  a  ^ood  teacher  in  their 
neighbourhood  to  whom,  if  dissatisfied  with  their  voluntarily 
supported  teacher,  they  could  entrust  their  children.     "The 
mmllible  wisdom  of  Government,"  though  sneered  at  by  E.  M., 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  elevate  the  child,  acting  through  a 
qualified  teacher,  than  '*  the  parental  instinct  implanted  in  him  " 
who  sends  his  child  to  no  school,  but  allows  him  to  be  trained  in 
the  alleys  and  back  slums,  in  constant  intercourse  with  demoral- 
ization and  vice.    E.  M.  may  wish  to  ignore  it  at  present,  but  we 
know,  and  the  readers  of  the  Controversialist  know  too,  the  con- 
dition of  the  two  millions  of  children  who  are  neither  at  school 
nor  at  work. 

"  If  subjects  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  legislative  power 

food  for  the  mind,  what  could  reasonably  restrict  their  demands 

to  that  only  P    Might  they  not  consistently  demand  food  for  the 

bodyP"    This  is  reasoning  with  a  vens^eance!    E.  M,  assumes 

that  Government  has  no  right  to  provide  food  for  the  people — 

that  charity  is  beyond  its  province.    He  must  be  remarkably 

ignorant,  if  he  does  not  intentionally  attempt  to  deceive  his 

readers.    How  about  the  six  millions  spent  annually  under  the 

Poor  LawsP    How  about  the  millions  spent  in  relieving  the 

famishing  Irish  a  few  years  since  P    The  people,  therefore,  have 

consistently  demanded  '*  food  for  the  body ;"  they  have  obtained 

it,  and  are  still  obtaining  it.     "  The  natural  duty  of  parents  "  is 

the  favourite  hobby  of  our  opponents.    They  tell  us  tnat  because 

it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  instruct  his  child,  no  one  else  has 

a  right  to  interfere.    It  equally  holds  good,  that  because  it  is 

the  duty  of  the  parent  to  provide  food  tor  his  child,  no  one  else 

has  a  right  to  interfere.    The  benevolent  Christian  must  look  on 

and  see^  the  child  perish  for  lack  of  food,  if  the  father  be  not 

capable  of  fulfilling  his  duties,  because,  forsooth,  E.  M.  tells  us 

we  cannot  interfere  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  a  parent  towards 

his  offspring,  "  without  material  detriment  to  civilized  society." 

Charity,  in  his  eyes,  instead  of  being  of  a  divine  character,  is 

something  akin  to  "injustice   and   oppression."      "Can  that 

system  be  a  just  one  wmch  would  seek  to  wrest  from  a  parent 

the  ability  to  discharge  those  duties  only  capable  of  a  right 

discharge  by  the  parent  P    Can  that  principle  be  a  right  one 

which  woula  thus  tend  to  paralyze  those  most  sacred  instincts 

which  prompt  the  parent  to  the  special  care  of  his  offspring  P" 
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A  piece  of  yoiy  fine  writing  in  the  "  TirtuoiuB  indignataon"  line. 
The  "  sacred  instinct "  which  prompts  the  parent  to  educate  fai9 
child  in  yice,  knavery,  and  deceit,  should  certainly  he  respected! 
It  seems  a  pity,  though,  that  after  an  admirable  course  of  train- 
ing and  practice,  society  should  find  it  necessary  to  *'  wrest  fr(M 
the  parent "  the  control  of  his  "  hopeful,"  and  send  him  on  a 
Toya^  to  the  antipodes,  thus  yiolating  the  sacared  ties  of  "  £unily 
rdbtionship-*^e  basis  on  which  rests  the  structure  of  society." 
We  advise  E.  M.  to  read  carefully  the  article  by  "  Philalethes," 
tad  for  the  future  to  league  himself  on  the  side  of  Tirtue,  and 
not  on  that  of  vice.  "Legislative  education  is  imneoessary " ! 
Of  course  it  is.  We  may  expect,  judging  from  the  present 
rc^nd  spread  of  education,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  will  be 
educated  when — ^the  Qreek  Calends  come ! 

"  Ni^t  afler  night  are  our  lecture-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and 
mechanics'  institutes  crowded  with  those  eager  in  tAe  pursuit  of 
knowledge."  Is  it  so  P  We  trow  not.  Those  who  axe  most  in 
want  of  education  do  not  attend  these  places ;  tkey  are  euhamed 
of  doing  so ;  they  would  feel  out  of  place  amongst  the  well- 
dressed  middle-class  individuals  by  whom  they  are  principally 
frequented.  It  is  well  known  that  scientific  lectures,  and  lectures 
of  an  improving  character,  are  not  listened  to  with  much  atten- 
tion. Inquire  mto  the  state  of  our  mechanics'  institutes,  and  we 
find  the  same  result  in  all  cases — amusing  lectures  alone  succeed, 
and  the  books  in  most  demand  are  those  on  "general  litenUure" 
the  new  definition  for  novels. 

E.  M.  quotes  a  few  statistics^  to  prove  that  the  number  of 
children  attending  school  are  greater  now  than  heretofore.  This 
we  grant ;  but  the  increase  is  amongst  the  middle  classes.  Has 
E.  M.  ever  heard  of  the  dever  arithmetician,  who  imdertook  to 
prove,  for  a  wager,  that  if  they  both  lived  long  enough,  the  son 
would  become  older  than  the  father?  He  proved  it  thus: 
"When  the  son  was  a  year  old  the  father  was  thirty,  or  thirty 
times  as  old  as  his  son;  when  the  father  was  sixty,  the  son 
would  be  thirty,  or  half  as  old  as  his  father ;  when  the  father 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty,  the  son  would  be  ninety,  or  three- 
fourths  as  old  as  his  father ;  and  so  on,  till  the  son  would  become 
older  than  his  father.  His  opponent  gave  into  this  reasoning, 
and  paid  the  wager.  Presently,  however,  he  took  his  pipe  fi^ 
his  mouth,  a^d  said,  '  Well,  but  I'm  not  satisfied.  Suppose  they 
lived  for  ever,  would  not  the  father  be  always  thirty  years  older 
than  the  son?'  The  clever  statist  nulled  a  long  face,  was 
obhged  to  confess  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  he  rounded 
the  money."  Just  so  with  voluntaryiran.  Statistics  may  be 
quoted,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  thtf  two  millions  of 
imeducated  children  are  still  in  advance.  In  our  former  article 
we  stated  that  voluntaiyism  had  been  half  a  century  in  getting 
one-eighth  of  the  children  in  England  within   its   innuenoe. 
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fiather  slow  work,  we  think !    E.  M.  should  have  told  us  when 
the  remaining  seven-eighths  should  be  educated,   instead   of 
quoting  statistics  which  prove  nothing.    The  individuals  which 
are  most  in  need  of  being  affected  by  educational  measi:ffes  are 
the  very  ones  which  are  not  affected  at  all.    Yoluntarjism  has 
failed,  is  £&iling,  and  will  fail  to  reach  them.    We  challenge 
£.  M.,  or  any  of  our  opponents,  to  show  that  it  has  done  any- 
thing worth  naming  for  them.    In  oar  large  towns,  thousands 
of  children  are  growing  up,  under  the  influence  of  evil  example, 
in  idleness  and  ignorance ;  their  childhood  inevitabljr  ends  m  a 
manhoo(^  of  vice,  debauchery,  and  crime.    And  this  is  through 
the  obstructiveness  of  those  who  prate  of   "parental  love." 
That  our  educational  establishments  at  present  m  existence  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people  is  proved  undeniably 
hv  our  criminal  statistics.    They  disclose  the  alarming  fact,  that 
those  who  have  not  received  any  education  are  much  more  liable 
to  fall  victims  to  those  evil  influences  from  which  their  moro 
Ibrtunate  fellow  men  escape.    The  following  speaks  for  itsdf  :— 
Of  the  1,111,360  persons  committed  for  trial  oetween  the  years 
1841  and  1850,  9099  per  cent,  were  wofully  ignorant ;  8*62  per 
cent,  could  read  and  write  well;  and  only  '36  per  cent,  had 
received  a  superior  education.    Comment  is  useless.    We  leave 
£.  M.  to  ponder  over  tkeM  statistics,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  maj 
eventually  have  less  fluth  in  the  seeming  results  ot  those  he 
quoted. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  views  enunciated  by  J.  E.  B. 
Logic  would  be  of  no  avail  in  treating  with  such  a  writer.  &e 
is  dieted  with  a  disease  of  the  mina  whidi  is  called,  in  medical 
phraseology,  a  monomania.  He  is  one  of  those  unfortunate 
mdividnaS  who  see  a  serpent  in  every  soblet,  and  an  imp  of 
^urkness  in  every  bottle.  According  to  him,  the  Maine  law  is 
destined  to  do  what  the  Bible  and  all  moral  agencies  have  failed 
to  perform ;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  be  the  great  regenerator  of  the 
human  race.  Driven  irresistibly  forwards  by  this  one  "  domi- 
nant idea,"  he  commits  the  most  egregious  violations  of,  not 
logic  only,  but  common  sense.  What  hope  can  we  have  for  the 
sanity  of  any  one  who  could,  in  grave  earnestness,  indite  the 
following  P — *'  The  moral  influences  at  present  at  work  amongst 
the  mass  of  the  people  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  wiw* 
drawn  on  the  interference  of  the  State  with  the  education  of  the 
people.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this."  What  can  J.  E.  B. 
mean?  Does  he  consider  that  educated  men  are  not  so  easily 
led  to  believe  the  truths  of  Protestantism  as  ignorant  ones? 
that  therefore  the  impracticability  of  the  undertaking  would 
cause  the  endeavours  at  present  bein^  made  to  evangelize  the 
people  to  be  withdrawn?  Calvin  and  Luther  thought  differ- 
ently. They  considered  that,  as  men  were  for  the  future  to  be 
led  by  their  own  convictions,  and  not  by  the  light  of  an  assumed 
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amikoriUf,  it  was  neoeflsary  that  these  convictions  shoidd  be 
wiielT  and  properly  formed.  Hoioe  the  endeayonrs  they  made 
to  enlighten  their  oonntrymen,  and  to  cause  education  to  extend 
itself  fw  and  near.  Or  is  J.  £.  B.  one  of  those  nltra-admiren 
of  sectarianism,  who  wonld  be  loth  to  see  a  single  star  blotted 
oat  from  the  sectarian  firmament,  howerer  far  it  may  revolTe 
from  the  centre  of  light,  and  howerer  near  to  the  verge  of  utter 
darkness?  If  so,  we  certainly  acknowledge  that  State  educa- 
tion would  blot  out  from  existence  "  the  moral  (P)  influences  **  of 
Monnons,  Princites,  &c.  Hie  people,  being  educated,  would 
be  too  intelligent  to  be  gulled  as  they  now  are.  The  ^read  of 
education  might  too  materially  lessen  that  rage  after  sectarian 
proaelyting  which  is  so  common,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
Uhrittiani^.  This  would  bo  no -loss,  in  our  opinion:  morality 
is  not  the  ineritable  result  of  an  adherence  to  any  particular 
sect  or  creed.  *'  If  we  are  told  a  man  is  religious,  we  still  ask, 
What  are  his  morals  F  But  if  we  hear  at  first  that  he  has  honest 
morals,  and  is  a  man  of  natural  justice  and  good  temper,  we 
seldom  think  of  the  other  question,  Whether  he  be  religious  and 
devout P"» 

J.  E.  B.  is  particularly  consistent  in  his  views.  He  first  of  all 
dedaims  against  the  Government  interfering  with  the  individual, 
and  then  soon  declares  that  until  it  does,  in  this  free  countrv, 
what  Peter  the  Great,  despotic  and  determined  as  he  was,  conid 
not  do,  he  sees  ''  no  hope  for  England."  It  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  education  for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay 
for  it,  because  this  is  the  duty^of  the  parent ;  but  it  is  the  du^ 
of  the  State  to  dictate  to  the  poor  man  what  he  is  and  what  lie 
is  not  to  drink  i    J.  E.  B.  is  very  liberal-minded  indeed ! 

We  have  proved  that  education  is  a  preventative  of  drunken- 
ness. Education  gives  a  man  se^^'respeci,  and  self-respect  forbids 
a  man  to  make  a  beast  of  himself.  A  few  centuries  back,  how 
deplorable  was  the  social  condition  of  the  upper  and  middle 
claisses !  These  classes  gave  up  their  drinking  nabits  in  propjEJr- 
tion  as  education  spread ;  and  this  without  the  aid  of  any  Maine 
law.  What  right  has  J.  E.  B.  to  insinuate  that  the  lower  are 
not  as  equall}r  capable  of  improving  themselves  P  What  right 
has  he  to  consider  that  education  cannot  do  for  them  what  it  has 
done  for  the  other  classes  in  society  P  Why  should  he  suppose 
one  class  to  be  less  susceptible  of  civilizatioli  than  the  others  P 
Why  may  not  the  fiiture  operative  difier  as  widely  from  the 
coarse,  degraded  workman  of  to-day,  as  the  English  gentleman 
does  ftoTCL  the  sensual,  drunken  lord  of  the  seventeenth  century  P 
J.  E.  B.'s  arguments  are  unworthy  of  further  consideration. 

The  time  will  come,  we  hope,  when  "  L'Ouvrier  "  will  see  the 
speciousness  by  which,  in  the  present  debate,  he  has  attempted 

*  Shaftesboiy. 
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to  blind  the  intelligence  of  his  readers.  The  reboke  adminis- 
tered by  "  Philalethes "  seems  to  haye  had  no  effect.  In  his 
reply,  he  arffues  quite  as  disingenuously  as  he  did  when  he  tried 
to  make  us  oelieye  Blackstone  was  adverse  to  State  education. 
The  quotation  from  Shakespeare  with  which  he  has  favoured  us 
is  certainly  not  yery  appropriately  chosen,  unless  he  meant  it  to 
be  considered  as  a  satire  on  his  reply.  It  shoul({  have  been 
slightly  altered, — so : 

While  some  with  cnnning  gild  their  copper  crowns, 
I  with  base  metal  cover  the  golden  crowns  of  others. 
Fear  not  my  ingbnuitt  in  twisting  others'  words 
To  suit  my  own  bad  porposes. 

We  have  soon  an  example  of  his  ingenuity,  for  he  admits  that, 
"  primarily,  education  is  the  duty  of  the  parent,  but  that  so  ^eat 
is  the  number  of  criminal  and  vicious  parents,  who  are  either 
grossly  negligent  of  this  duty,  or  perrorm  it  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  child  and  society,  that  it  is  necessary  all  parents 
should  be  compelled  to  place  all  children  under  the  care  of  the 
fiovemment,  for  the  purposes  of  education."  Where,  in  the 
name  of  "  truth  and  plainness,"  did  he  make  the  above  wonder- 
ful discovery  P  We  can  hardly  suppose  he  would  be  guilty  of 
deliberately  falsifying  what  we  and  our  allies  have  said;  but 
really  we  know  of  no  excuse  whereby  to  palliate  his  proceedings. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  of  our  articles  to  warrant  the  most 
dull-headed,  brainless  individual  coming  to  such  a  conclusion. 
We  begin  to  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  "  L'Ouvrier's  "  argu- 
mentative powers,  when  we  find  him  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
such  speciousness.  From  beginning  to  end,  his  reply  is  one 
continuous  attempt  to  make  black  appear  white. 

He  must  have  had  little  faith  in  tne  intelligence  of  the  readers 
of  the  CofUroversialist,  when  he  supposed  he  could  palm  off 
upon  them  such  crude  assertions,  false  deductions,  and  untrue 
statements.  He  cannot  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
in  those  countries  where  a  State  education  is  in  existence, 
*'  aU  parents  "  are  not  *'  compelled  to  place  all  children  under  the 
care  of  Government."  In  many  cases,  the  Grovernment  compels 
all  parents  to  send  their  children  to  some  school.  In  other 
cases,  the  Government  provides  the  schools  for  those  who  like  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  thus  placed  within  their 
reach.  In  America  this  is  the  case — there  is  no  compulsion 
there. 

"  L'Ouvrier's  "  opposition  to  State  education,  being  avowedly 
based  on  this  assumed  interference  with  all  children,  now  falls 
to  the  groimd.  We  will  not  allow  him,  though,  to  retire  from 
the  contest  without  giving  further  proofs  of  his  disingenuity. 
''Will  they  now  reason  that  it  is  right  and  proper  for  the 
parents  of  forty-two  children  to  be  deprived  ot  their  right  to 
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edneste  their  own  children,  beemuee  one  child  is  neglected  hj  \aa 
eruninal  perento  P  "  We  hare  nerer  said  that  &me  parent  should 
be  depriTed  of  that  right,  even  iifariy-iwo  neglected  it.  yfe 
mHild  allow  ereiy  parent  to  edncate  his  chiid,  if  he  thmks 
proper,  hat  would  make  it  oompidaoiy  for  him  to  do  so  himself 
or  by  deputy ;  bat  whether  that  depot  j  be  a  teacher  appointed 
by  tne  State,  or  one  supported  by  yolontaryism,  we  woold  leaTO 
to  his  own  choice. 

We  wish  more  purticalarly  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  astonishing  fiunhty  with  which  "  L'Oavrier  "  makes 
use  of  fiffures  to  support  nis  views.  Will  they  bear  examination  ? 
He  would  lead  us  to  sujypose  that  the  children  of  those  parents 
whose  support  is  "  deriTed  from  vice  and  crime  "  alone  neglect 
their  children,  and  then  declarea  that  there  is  only  one  such  a 
parent  in  erery  for^-two.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  2,000,000 
children  are  woefully  neglected  by  their  "honouraUe  parents," 
since  they  are  neither  at  school  nor  at  work ;  and  then  there  sre 
other  children  at  work  at  an  age  when  their  yoathful  strength 
is  unable  to  sustain  the  labours  which  are  imposed  <m  them.  In 
all  we  find,  hj  referring  to  the  census  statistics,  one  diild  only 
in  seven  is  being  properly  educated;  hence  one  parent  in  every 
aeven,  instead  of  jbrUf'two  in  Jbriy^three,  only  does  his  duty  to 
his  child.  We  are  astonished  that  any  writer  could  fMfy 
statistics  to  the  extent  "L'Ouyrier"  has  done. 

"  The  education  of  the  moral  feelinge  is  of  greater  imnortaaee 
than  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  ;  tnerefore 
rehgion  must  be  the  primary  element  in  all  education."  The 
seecb  of  religion  may  be  planted  in  the  State  schools ;  aectarisa 
instruction  luone  should  not  be  given.  The  fimdamental  ]^nn- 
ciples  of  Christianity  mi^ht  be  taught,  without  inculcating  doe- 
innal  religion.  **  Sectarutniem  is  not  morality.  To  be  seelous 
for  a  sect,  and  to  be  conscientious  in  morals,  are  widely  different. 
To  inculcate  the  peculiarities  of  a  sect,  and  to  teach  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  relieion  and  morali^,  are  widely  difiTerenk. 
Indeed,  schools  might  be  named  in  which  there  is  a  most 
rifforous  inculcation  of  an  exclusive  sectarianism,  where  there  is 
a  oeplorable  absence  of  the  firuits  of  both  religion  and  morality."  * 

We  have  no  space  left  to  pursue  the  subject.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  that  at  the  dose  of  his  article  "  L'Ouvrier  "  admtle  even  men 
than  we  have  been  contending  for.  "  Let  the  parent  who  negleets 
his  duty  in  withholding  education  from  his  child  be  punished  fiv 
such  neglect,  and  compelled  to  perform  the  duty  " ! 

Talissht. 

*  The  Bev.  Egerton  Kjerson,  in  bis  "  Bcp^rt  oa  a  Sjstem  of  FaUic  £k- 
mentaiy  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada.'^ 

Tasxb  is  pursued  at  a  less  expense  than  fashion.— £KI«ij*mv. 
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IS  THE  SPENDTHRIFT  MOEE  INJUEIOUS  TO 
SOCLETY  THAN  THE  MISEEP 

AFFIBHATIVB  BVFLT. 

Ih^  our  first  article  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  considered  that 
we  adopted  a  stricter  interpretation  of  the  limits  oi  the  question 
than  was  necessanr.  The  question  may  be  discussed  entirely 
from  that  point  of  view,  referring  to  the  two  characters  undnr 
notice  as  thereby  defined.  But  it  appears  clear  enough,  regard- 
ing the  question  as  one  not  purely  speculative,  but  as  one  iur 
flnencing  society  at  large,  that  the  broader  definition  of  terms 
submitted  by  our  coadjutor,  E.  S.  J.,  ought  to  be  adopted,  not 
as  excluding  the  definitions  we  gave,  but  as  properly  combining 
with  them,  and  thus  afibrding  a  comprehensire  view  of  the  ma£ 
ter.  Our  opponents  may,  indeed,  quarrel  with  this.  "  Taliesin" 
does  so  in  no  measured  terms ;  and  certainly  we  cannot  defend 
erery  thing  E.  S.  J.  adrances.  This  definition  tells  very  much 
against  the  case  of  our  opponents,  but  its  adoption  cannot  be 
eondemned  as  unfair,  as  the  meaning  of  both  terms  in  the  debate 
is  proportionalljr  extended ;  and  we  do  not  see  anything  in  the 
dictionary  definitions  excluding  this  view  of  the  ease.  The  lines 
of  distinction  between  a  due  expenditure  and  prodij^rality  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  a  strict  economy  and  parsimony  on  the 
other  hand,  are  readily  recognized.  We  see  little  in  the  aoi* 
madyersions  of  ''  Taliesin  "  on  the  article  of  K  S.  J.  worthy  of 
notice.  While  narrowing  the  meaning  of  the  term  miser,  he 
unfairly  expands  that  of  the  opposite  term,  spendthrift^  so  as  to 
include  cases  of  mere  extrayagance. 

J.  £.  warns  his  readers  not  to  be  prejudiced  against  the 
spendthrift  and  in  the  miser's  favour  owing  to  the  former  being 
a  much  more  numerous  class  than  the  hitter,  and  thus  doing 

greater  injury  to  society.  We  quite  agree  to  this ;  but  it  may 
e  doubted  whether,  acunitting  the  correctness  of  the  definitions 
given  by  £.  S.  J.,  society  is  molested  by  a  greater  number  of 
spendthrifts  than  misers'  But  we  must  guard  equally  against 
indulging  prejudice,  so  far  as  this  debate  is  concerned,  in  respect 
of  the  repugnance  we  naturally  feel  towards  the  miser.  Li  a 
strict  sense,  the  result  of  the  conduct  of  both  on  society  is  what 
we  have  presently  to  do  with.  This  caution  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  our  opponents  have  in  general  fallen  into  this  error. 
If  the  miser  is  sucn  a  character  as  they  would  have  us  beUeve, 
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he  11  less  likely  to  infliienoe  sooietj  for  evil.  We  camiot  be 
hMj  objected  to  as  impntm^  evil  motiyes  to  the  spendthrift, 
while  the  niimber  is  smaUer  in  the  case  of  the  xniser,  as  this 
neoessarily  arises ;  and  as  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  miser  does 
less  injory  to  society  than  his  opposite,  we  on^t  to  be  even 
mors  aispleased  with  the  one  thMi  the  other.  J.  B.,  and  also 
''Cid,"  question  onr  allusions  to  the  spendthrift  as  upholding 
betting  and  gambling  houses,  &c.  These  are,  however,  surefy, 
maintained  by  systematio  rather  than  by  merely  casual  attendance. 
Surely  the  man  firequenting  a  gambling  house,  for  instance,  and 
IftTisliing  large  sums  of  money  on  play,  may  be  considered  as  a 
spendtiirilt.  He  has  not  those  moral  habits  and  dispositions 
generally  oonneoted  with  ordinary  expenditure  and  gradual 
gain.  If  not  a  spendthrift  all  at  once,  he  is  in  the  certain  way  of 
becoming  one.  The  same  line  of  remark  is  applicable  to  attend- 
ance at  places,  if  possible,  more  immoral.  The  pariy  who  so 
acts  is  squandering  money  and  bringing  himself  to  ruin.  Say 
he  is  even  a  noUeman.  His  l^rtte  income  can  scarcely  stand  tlie 
engulphing  extrayagance,  and,  if  he  is  not  too  deeply  involved,  he 
orSj  saves  himself  oy  a  course  of  retrenchment.  What  we  say 
holds  good  also,  if  not  in  the  same  denee,  of  horse  races.  These 
are  not  upheld  by  the  mere  public  imo  frequent  them,  but  by 
sharpers  and  bankrupt  gentlemen.  As  for  theatres,  gin  palaces, 
&c.,  we  said  that,  to  a  large  extent,  these  are  maintamed  b^ 
spendthrifts.  They  are  re^ar  frequenters,  so  long  as  their 
funds  last,  and  witnout  them  the  encouragement  given  to  such 
places  would  be  wholly  inadequate.  We  submit,  then,  that  with 
a  fair  construction  of  our  article,  it  will  be  found,  in  this  respect, 
substantially  correct.  J.  B.  says  of  the  spendthrift,  that  he  may 
be  the  associate  and  friend  of  the  most  abandoned;  and  we 
would  inquire,  If  that  class  frequent  such  establishments  as 
those  we  nave  referred  to,  what  good  can  we  expect  of  the 
others  to  whom  these  places  can  be  no  haunts  at  all  P 

In  regard  to  the  miser,  while  we  have  no  wish  and  no  need  to 
palliate  his  errors,  we  cannot  wholly  admit  the  correctness  of 
our  opponents'  remarks.  We  think  the  miser  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  spendthrift,  chiefly  his  own  enemy.  Posterity  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  miser's  gains ;  and  thus,  not  to  speak  of  the  money 
he  necessarily  circulates,  it  goes  for  useful  purposes  much  more 
obviously  thim  that  expend^  by  the  spendthrift.  The  picture 
J.  B.  draws  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  miser's  hoarding  money 
is  either  imaginary  or  greatly  exaggerated,  and  we  refer  in 
answer  to  the  article  of  E.  S.  J. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  currency  question 
to  decide  that  the  gain  of  society,  at  any  given  time,  whatever 
the  real  wealth  of  a  country,  is  in  proportion  to  the  money  circu- 
lated ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  most  extraordinary  to  assert,  which 
J.  Si.  does,  that  the  sum  hoarded  by  the  miser  is  usually  lacge, 
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and  that,  therefore,  he  is  the  ignorant  cause  of  the  misfortoneB 
of  the  industrioos  population.  We  have  yet  to  know  that  by 
the  parsimony  of  a  few  the  circulation  of  coin  is  impeded — ^that 
there  is  any  scarcity  in  the  circulation.  This  would  imply  that  large 
sums  of  money  are  kept  locked  up  by  a  few  misers  irom  drcuui- 
tion.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  this.  It  does  not  follow,  that  be* 
cause  a  man  is  a  millionnaire  he  is  therefore  a  miser.  It  does  not 
follow,  that  because  a  man  is  parsimonious  he  keeps  money  from 
circulation.  To  a  certain  extent,  erery  man  should,  if  practic- 
able, accumulate  or  save;  the  miser,  therefore,  does  not  heire 
stand  alone;  but  to  the  extent  he  ^oes  beyond  this  line  his 
money  is  still  dififused,  although  kept  m  a  ereat  measure  imder 
his  control.  He  extends  his  trade,  he  builds,  he  purchases  land. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  correct  for  J.  E.  to  state  that  the  evils 
arising  firom  hoarding  are  unavoidable,  while  society  could  re- 
lease itself  from  those  which,  he  says,  the  spendthrift  maintains, 
but  does  not  create ;  and  certainly  it  could  not  shake  itself  dear 
of  those  evils  imless  the  spendthrift  were  reclaimed.  J.  E.  adds, 
that  for  one  individual  whom  the  spendthrift  leaves  a  burden  on 
the  country,  the  miser,  by  his  conduct,  leaves  five  persons ;  but 
this  is  a  mere  assertion,  not  confirmed  by  facts.  The  miser  is 
compelled  to  support  his  relations,  and  his  money  bein^  circu* 
latea,  the  poor  are  not  necessarily  robbed.  J.  it.  admits  that 
the  miser's  wealth  is  set  free  on  his  decease ;  but  then,  he  says, 
the  evil  has  happened.  We  are  far  from  maintaining  that  the 
miser  does  no  harm  by  the  want  of  a  thorough  use  of  his  money, 
but  the  evil  to  society,  which  is  the  point  at  issue,  is  much 
mitigated  by  the  consideration  that  posterity  gains  the  advantage. 

We  grant  what  J.  E.  says  regarding  the  solitary  habits  of  ^e 
miser,  as  he  defines  him,  as  being  unfavourable  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  his  nature.  We  do  not  defend  the  miser.  J.  E.  adds, 
'*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  the  man  so  acting,  that  his  conduct 
is  preferable  to  his  who,  by  living  in  the  country,  sets  a  bad 
example  to  the  rest."  But  he  states,  further,  as  something  pet* 
contra,  that  the  spendthrift  has,  from  his  social  habits,  oppor- 
tunities for  amendment  which  the  miser,  in  consequence  of  his 
seclusion,  does  not  possess ;  but  it  does  not  occur  to  us  that  the 
miser  has  not  many  warnings,  and  many  means  of  restoration,  as 
well  as  the  spendthrift ;  and  we  fear  tliat  the  passion  of  both  is 
so  strong,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope,  in  the  general  case,  for 
amendment. 

We  admit  what  he  states  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  dic- 
tionary definitions.  We  only  gave  them  as,  to  a  certam  extent, 
a  guide  towards  a  clear  view  of  the  question.  It  is  not  correct, 
however,  that  we  are  partial  in  the  assignation  of  questionable 
motives  to  each  of  the  parties.  While  the  miser  is  essentially  a 
lover  of  mammon,  we  do  not  assert,  however,  that  he  has  in  all 
cases  no  ulterior  object.    We  affirm,  that  while  the  miser  may 
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eome  to  hoard  money  for  ite  own  amke,  the  spendthrift  has  ia 
g«neral  some  purpoae  in  view  apart  from  mere  aqnandering  « 
waate. 

"  Cid  '*  prefers  the  spendthrift  to  the  miser  in  respect  he  is  a 
frigid  ana  miaocial  persdn.  Bat  this  proeeeds  on  an  eztreme 
▼ieir  of  the  term  miaer.  We  hare  yet  to  know  that  the  latter  is 
more  permanently  than  the  former  a  troant  from  ihe  social 
mean.  **  Cid  "  aUe^s  there  is  some  hope  that  the  qpendthiift 
may  change  his  habits.  The  passifMi  £or  extrayagance,  however, 
increases  m  intensity  as  weU  as  that  of  hoarding ;  but  if  the 
spendthrift  does  recover,  he  generally  becomes  <nily  less  nonoas 
by  becoming  paraimonions,  gcnng  natorally  from  th.e  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  We  here  repeat,  the  qnestion  is  not  the  amoont  of 
sympathy  we  ought  to  show  for  either  character ;  and  that,  if  tibe 
miser,  both  from  his  solitary  habits  and  the  feeling  we  have 
towanb  him,  is  repellant,  he  mflicts  the  leas  injury  on  sodety^^ 
quite  opposite  to  the  position  of  the  spendthrift.  We  do  not 
assert  that  in  all  cases  the  miser  will  not  be  led  to  commit  crime 
in  order  to  gain  wealth.  A  false  interpretation  is  girea  to  oar 
definitions  by  considering  them  as  applicd^le  to  each  miser,  or 
each  spendthrift,  instead  of  the  classes  generally.  We  submit, 
that  the  spendthrift,  being  bent  on  gaining  some  ^asore,  is  modi 
more  likely  than  the  miser  to  transgress  many  moral  laws,  and 
thns  to  be  led  into  crime ;  while  the  industry  and  caution  whidi 
characterize  the  miser  will  induce  him  to  ke^  within  the  strict 
limits  of  the  law,  in  order  not  to  peril  the  wealth  whidi  he 
gradually  acquires.  He  is  kept,  for  instance,  from  those  speca- 
mtions  to  which  E.  S.  J.  'refers,  and  which  bc»der  on  dsshones^ 
or  fraud,  and  inflict  national  disaster. 

**  Cid,"  again,  finds  fault  with  our  ^ctore  of  a  miser.  Then 
may  be  other  kinds  of  misers,  but  surely  it  is  true  that  he  feels 
little  discomfinrt,  and  is  contented  with  ms  situation.  He  would 
get  more  money,  but  this  only  to  hoard.  **  Cid  "  accuses  us  ai 
disingenuous  reasoning,  as  he  says  we  first  assert,  and  afterwards 
deny,  that  the  miser  does  injury.  ''Cid,"  however,  puts  too 
strong  an  interpretation  on  the  words,  "  society,  in  the  end,  will 
be  no  loser."  What  we  mean  to  maintain  is,  that  the  miser's 
infiuenee  is  chiefly  n^ative.  '*  Cid*s  "  eoncludii^  remarks  sm 
obscure  ;  but,  so  mr  as  we  understand  them,  we  luEve  previously^ 
replied.  We  do  not  oppose  amusement,  but  our  remarks  are 
substantially  correct  regarding  the  species  pointed  out.  He 
asserts  that  avariciouaness  does  its  part  in  enticing  persons  to 
places  of  vice ;  but  we  would  surest  whether  tbk  is  in  all  cases 
the  fact ;  and  farther,  that  wmb  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
such  desires  gratified  without  avaricioimess,  tins  eoold  not  be 
done  without  the  support  of  the  spendthrift.  As  to  the  fre- 
quenters^ being  led  on  by  infirmity  of  wiU  and  instability  of 
pffpo8e,'tiiat,  if  correct,  does  not  mflnenee  the  qsestaon;  and 
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the  fortunes  which,  in  a  few  cases,  are  made  by  pandering  to 
yicioas  indulgence,  are,  if  not  a  means  of  farther  misohief,  a 
poor  gain  to  soeiei^. 

**  Threlkeld  "  amnns  that  mammon  worship  is  the  great  sin  of 
our  time.  We  submit,  howeyer,  that  this  is  as  much  for  the 
purpose  of  outward  show  and  luxury, — ^in  odier  words,  for  selfish 
spending, — than  merely  to  hoard.  We  see  far  UKMre  of  the 
former  wan  the  latter ;  money  is  lored  in  order  diat  it  may  be 
spent  in  pleasure,  if  not  always  wasted  in  j^nrofligacy ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  love  of  money  is  as  compatible  with  the  one  passion 
as  with  the  other.  We  may  notice  in  this  connection  the  article 
of  J.  E.  P.  What  we  have  now  stated  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
his  remarks  on  coTotousoess ;  and  as  he  liters  into  no  com- 
parison between  the  miser  and  the  spendthrift,  his  article  appears 
to  have  no  reference  whaterer  to  the  question  at  issue.  "Ijirel- 
keld"  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  sin  and  oonsequences  of  eoretous- 
ness  are  forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  Bible.  This  is  very  true ; 
but  prodigality  also  is  strongly  condemned.  Look  into  the  Book 
of  ProverDs,  for  example ;  but,  indeed,  the  various  passions  of 
which  it  is  a  manifestation  are  essentially  opposed  to  true 
rehgion.  It  would,  however,  be  trivial  to  enter  into  a  calcula- 
tion whether  the  miser  or  the  spendthrift  be  most  frequently 
and  powerfully  animadverted  upon  in  the  scriptures.  The 
question  is.  Which  is  the  most  loiurions  >to  society  P  ^*  Threl- 
keld "  adds,  that  if  the  spendthrift  aid  as  much  evil  as  the  miser, 
prodigality  would  be  denounced  in  the  scriptures ;  for,  says  he, 
"it  is  an  incontrovertible  truth,  that  whatever  is  hurtful  to 
society  must  be  hateful  to  ixod."  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the 
spendthrift  is  not  so  condemned.  We  thought  every  one  would 
admit  that  the  spendthrift  did  inflict  great  mjury,  and  that  his 
conduct  was  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God ;  but  certainly  as  well 
from  the  nature  of  the  nn  itself,  and  in  its  effects  on  me  party 
who  sins,  as  in  regard  to  the  evil  done  to  society.  "  Threlkeld  " 
questions  our  statement  that  misers  seldom  form  family  con- 
nections. We  have,  of  course,  no  means  of  testing  this,  but  we 
submit  that  in  the  sense  in  which  we  chiefly  employed  the  term 
**  miscsr,"  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  gcM  being  his  ruline 
passion,  he  would  not  adopt  ties  which  he  might  not  love,  and 
which  would  cause  him  expense;  and,  in  the  more  enlarged 
view  <^  the  term,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  starve  his  children,  and 
thus  entail  trouble  upon  him,  or  to  refuse  giving  them  an  educa- 
tion, the  want  of  which  would  render  them  a  burden  upon  him. 
For  the  same  reason,  he  will  give  paternal  instruction.  It  is 
true,  example  is  better  than  precept*  yet  how  little  instruction  is 
generally  received  at  home,  from  tfaie  absorotion  of  the  fiiiher 
with  business ;  and  at  all  events,  what  is  blameworthy  in  the 
miser  as  regards  his  children,  is  balanced  b^  similar  results  from 
tiie  conduct  of  the  spendthrift  towsrds  his  family.    The  next 
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series  of  erils  alleged  as  produced  by  the  miser,  with  reference 
to  his  ofbpring,  may  be  j^eneraUy  adxnitted ;  but  they  refer  only 
to  extreme  cases,  and  it  is  sorely  as  likely  Ihat  his  <£ildren  may 
leam  provident  habits,  without  going  to  the  extreme  of  par- 
simony. But,  in  any  -new,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
spendthrift's  family ;  he  may  teach  them  extrayaganoe,  or  reduce 
them  to  a  degree  of  poverty  adverse  to  their  success  in  life.  "Thrd- 
keld  "  says  the  poor  are  neglected  by  the  miser;  but  are  they 
generally  regaraed,  and  can  the  spendthrift  ipare  money  for 
weir  benefit  from  his  selfish  pleasures  P  We  thmk  not.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  evils  mentioned  refer  entirely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  miser  on  those  immediately  around  mm,  and  that 
they  are  equally  applicable  to  the  spendthrift ;  but  of  course  the 
influence  of  the  latter  is  far  more  injurious  than  that  of  the 
former  to  society  at  large.  The  quotation  from  Dr.  Dwight 
proceeds  on  the  most  extreme  and  exaggerated  view  of  the  miser 
that  can  be  conceived.  The  law  in  general  repudiates  such 
transactions  as  Dr.  Dwight  points  out ;  but  surely  this  descrip- 
tion fails  to  tally  with  that  of  the  miser,  as  a  creature  who  keeps 
money  without  expending  it.  The  miser,  says  our  opponent, 
lends  money  at  a  high  rate,  and  by  such  means  many  are  reduced 
to  poverty.  But  money  can  surely  be  had  for  all  honest  pur- 
poses, without  £dling  into  the  miser's  hands.  Poverty,  he  avers, 
is  the  great  cause  of  crime ;  but  it  much  more  clearly  follows 
from  extravagance  than  from  miserly  habits. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what "  Taliesin  "  says  regard- 
inff  the  hypocrisy  of  the  miser.  We  cannot  allow,  however,  that 
wmle  the  miser  keeps  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  yet 
that  he  is  a  hypocrite  in  all  or  even  in  the  generality  of  cases. 
Hypocrisy  is  tne  unwilling  tribute  vice  pays  to  virtue ;  and  we 
do  not  think  the  evils  which  the  miser  innicts,  if  wearing  the 
mask  of  religion,  can  bear  comparison  with  those  whii£  the 
spendthrift  entails.  Again,  he  argues  that  the  spendthrift  does 
i»ther  good  than  evil  to  society,  or,  in  othdr  woraJB,  that  the  evil 
brings  its  own  remedy,  as  people,  seeing  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  his  conduct,  are  induced  to  avoid  it.  But  the  same 
remark  applies  much  more  forcibly  to  the  miser.  He  is  reffarded 
as  sordia  and  mean,  and  is  an  object  of  repulsion,  whue  the 
spendthrift,  before  becoming  a  burden  on  society,  acts  as  a 
means  of  seduction  on  the  paui  of  vice.  "  Taliesin  '  sajrs  of  the 
spendthrift,  "While  lus  means  lasted  he  was  the  simport  of 
many;  eventnaUy  society  has  to  support  him;  we  have  the 
many  against  the  one."  We  dispute,  however,  that  the  spend- 
tluift  wno  leads  others  astray  as  he  ciroulates  his  money,  and 
which  is  often  spent  in  an  objectionable  manner,  is  a  real  buttress 
to  a  communi^;  and  by  becoming  a  burden  on  society,  he 
injures  one,  but  not  certainly  one  person  only,— he  injures  the 
State,  which  includes  the  people  of  the  oountoy  at  large. 
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On  the  whole,  although  the  question  is  not  free  from  difficulty, 
it  appears  that  while  many  of  the  remarks  of  our  opponents  as 
to  the  miser  are  as  thoroughly  applicable  to  the  spendthrift,-— 
these  referring  chiefly  to  evils  inflicted  within  a  small  compass, — 
that  the  arguments  advanced  on  this  side  of  the  question,  which 
show  that  the  spendthrift  does  much  more  injury  to  society  than 
the  miser,  remam  unrefuted.  T.  TJ. 

WoEDS  AND  Actions. — The  soldiers  say  they  fight  for  honour ; 
when  the  truth  is,  they  have  their  honour  in  their  pocket.  And 
they  mean  the  same  thing  that  pretend  to  fight  for  religion. 
Just  as  a  parson  goes  to  law  with  his  parishioners,  he  says,  for 
the  good  of  his  successors,  that  the  church  may  not  lose  its 
rights ;  when  the  meaning  is,  to  get  the  tithes  into  his  own 
pocket. — Selden. 

Complaining. — We  do  not  wisely  when  we  vent  complaint 
and  censure.  Human  nature  is  more  sensible  of  smart  in  sufifer- 
ing,  than  of  pleasure  in  rejoicing,  and  the  present  endurances 
easily  take  up  our  thoughts.  We  cry  out  for  a  little  pain,  when 
we  do  but  smUe  for  a  great  deal  of  contentment. — Feltham. 

Pbomisbs. — ^Liberal  of  cruelty  are  those  who  pamper  with 
promises ;  promisers  destroy  while  they  deceive,  and  me  hope 
they  raise  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  dependence  that  is  sequent 
to  disappointment. — Zimmerman, 

On  Envy. — The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions 
which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of  his  life  is 
inverted;  and  the  objects  which  administer  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  those  who  are  exempt  from  this  passion,  give  the 
quickest  pangs  to  persons  who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  per- 
&ctions  of  their  fellow  creatures  are  odious.  Youth,  beauty, 
valour,  and  wisdom  are  provocations  of  their  displeasure.  What 
a  wretched  and  apostate  state  is  this ! — to  be  onended  with  ex- 
cellence, and  to  hate  a  man  because  we  approve  him ;  The  con- 
dition of  the  envious  man  is  the  most  emphatically  miserable ; 
he  is  not  only  incapable  of  rigoicing  in  another's  merit  or  success, 
but  lives  in  a  world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot  against 
his  quiet,  by  studying  their  own  happiness  and  advantage. — 
Steele, 

Doubts. — It  is  related  that  Mede  had  all  his  scholars  come  to 
him  at  his  chambers  in  the  evening :  and  the  first  question  he 
put  to  each  was,  "  Quid  dubitas  P  "  "  What  doubts  have  you 
met  with  in  your  studies  to-day  P"  for  he  supposed,  that  to 
doubt  nothing,  and  to  understand  nothing,  was  just  the  same 
thing.  This  was  right,  and  the  only  method  to  make  young 
men  exercise  their  rational  powers,  and  not  to  acquiesce  in  what 
they  learn  mechanically  and  by, rote,  with  an  indolence  of  spirit, 
which  prepares  them  to  receive  and  swallow  implicitly  whatever 
is  offered  them.^^Be^prw^  of  Brutus, 
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PART  IL— THE  INFLEXIONS. 

(Continued  firom  page  184.) 

5.— Ths  Verb — coWfyiued, 

4.  IMFIDITIVE  ending  in  tTSE. 

This  elasi  contains  two  divisions^  one  ending  in  aUre^  as  connaItilBj  to 
bunOf  the  other  in  oUre,  as  cBOtTBS,  to  grow.  The  latter  retain  o  where  the 
former  hare  a,  and  where  the  o/disappears,  so  does  the  o, 

CONNATTRE,  to  Know. 

P&iiaTiyE  FoBMS — 1,  Comnais;  2,  Gomnus;  3,  CONNAirRE; 

4,  ComrAisSAKT;  5,  Cokku. 

Indicatiye  Mood. 


Skiffular, 

Je  connais  /  know 

Tn  connais  thou  hnowest 

II  connait  he  knows 


Present  Tense. 

Plural. 

Nipns  connaissons  tne  hum 
Vons  connaissez  ^e  know 
Us  connussent         Ihey  know 


Je  connaissais 
Tn  connaissais 
II  connaissait 


Je  connns 
Tu  connns 
II  connnt 


Je  connaitrai ' 
Ta  connattras 
U  connattra 


Je  connaitrais 
Tu  connaitrais 
II  connattrait 


I  knew 
thou  knewest 
he  knew 


Imperfect  Tense, 

Nona  connaissions 
Vons  connaissiez 
lis  connaissaient 


I  knew 
thou  knewest 
he  knew 


Preterite  Tense. 

Noos  conniimes 
Vons  connilltes 
lis  connnrent 


Fffture  Tense^ 


I  shall  know 
thou  wilt  know 
he  will  know 


Nons  connaitrons 
Vons  connattrez 
lis  connattront 


toe  knew 
ye  knew 
they  knew 

we  knew 
ye  knew 
they  knew 

we  shaUknow 
ye  wiU  know 
they  wiUknow 


Conditional  Tense. 


I  should  know 
thou  wouldst  know 
he  would  know 


Nous  connaltrions  toe  shotdd  know 
Vons  connaltriez    ye  wovld  know 
lis  connaitraient     th^  toouid  know 


Compound  Tenses — Xai,  j'ayais,  &c.,  conno. 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular,  Plural. 

Qae  je  connaisse      that  I  may  hnoto       Que  nons  connaissions  that  we  may  know 


Qae  tn  connaisses    that  thou  mayst 

know 
Qa*il  connusse        that  he  may  know 

Preterite. 


Que  V0U8  connaissiez    that  ye  may  know 
Qa'ilsconnaissent        thai  they  may 

know 


Qne  je  connnsse       thai  I  might  know 
Qae  tu  commsses    that  thou  mightst 

know 
Qn'il  conn^t  that  he  might  know 


Qae  nous  connussions    that  we  might 

know 

Qae  Tons  connnssiez      thai  ye  might 

know 

Qa'ils  coDDussent  that  they  might 

know 


Compound  Tenses — Qae  j*aie,  qae  j'ensse,  conna 

Imperatiye  Mood. 
Sif^/ular. 


Connais        know  thou 


Plural 

Connaissons        let  us  know 
Connaissez  know  ye 


Infinitive  Mood. 


to  know 

to  have  known 


Past — Connu 
Jiaving  knovm 


knoton 


Present — €oDnattre 
Compound — ^Avoir  connu 

Pabticifles. 
Present — Connaissant        knowing 

Compound— Aj&ni  connu 

Connaitre,  to  know  ;  parattre,  to  appear^  to  seem ;  and  croltre,  to  growj  with 
their  compounds,  are  the  only  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation. 

EXEBCISB  VI. 

Le  secret  de  reussir  c'est  d'etre  adroit,  non  d'etre  utile.   Epargner  les  plaisirs 

c'est  les  multiplier.    Nous  avons  e'te  obligd  d'entrer  dans  mille  details  fastidieux 

oil  peut-^tre  le  lecteur  ne  nous  a  pas  toujours  suivi  volontiers.     Les  hommes 

vertueux  sont  respect^s  de  ceux  m^me  qui  nWt  aucune  vertu.    Je  tEche  de 

rendre  heureux  ma  femme,  mon  enfant  et  mSme  mon  chien.    L'amiti^  est  un 

contrat  tacite  entre  deux  personnes  sensibles  et  vertueuses.    Ne  nous  jlattons 

pas  d'avoir  beaucoup  d*amis:  un  revers  seul  nons  en  apprendra  le  nombre  (ne 

before  nous  shows  that  nous  is  not  the  nominative  case,  but  the  objective 

governed  by  the  verb:  let  us  notflaiter  ourselves  ;  en,  of  them;  the  number  of 

them).    Le  feu  de  Tamiti^  ^chauffe  le  coeur  sans  le  consumer.    Dans  toutes 

les  actions  de  la  vie,  ThonnSte  homme  doit  se  conduire  sans  art.  La  m^chwcete 

se  trouve  plus  souvent  avec  la  sottise  qu'avec  Tesprit.     Ouvrir  son  4me  a 

Tambition,  c^'est  renoncer  au  repos.    (Note. — Several  verbs  in  French,  like 

renoncery  take  the  preposition  d  before  the  noun.)     Quelque  pajsans  habitent 

des  caves  ou  le  jour  n'arrive  que  par  d'dtroits  soupiraux.    Un  nerf,  dea  fils 

d'alo^  ou  I'e'corce  souple  d'une  plante  ligneuse  out  servi  aux  premiers  hommes 

de  corde  pour  r^unir  les  deux  extr^mit^s  d'une  branche  ^lastique  dont  ils  oat 
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fwt  on  arc  ;  enraite  fls  ont  aignii^  de  petits  cwlloax  poor  en  anner  la  flkhe 
(Jak  is  the  past  participle  from  fahrt,  to  make).  Un  flatteur  est  an  esclaTe 
qui  D*est  bofo  poor  ancan  mattre. 

In  the  conjnfcatimi  of  these  yerbs  we  have  uniformlj  given  avoir ^  and  its 
Tirioos  tenses,  an  the  aaxiliary  in  the  formation  of  the  oomponnd  parts  of  the 
Tariona  moods;  but  some  intransitive  verbs  take  the  corresponding  tenses  of 
the  verb  t-tre.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  becanse  of  their  freqaent  oc- 
correoce,  aiUr,  to  go;  renir,  to  come;  deveniVf  to  become;  parttr,  to  depart; 
•oriir,  to  go  out  (of  doors);  echappert  to  escape;  arriver,  to  happen,  to  arrive; 
foai^,  to  fall;  and  mourir^  to  die.  Thus  we  saj,  "tTai  dormi  an  moment,  et 
je  Mu  sorti  ensnite."     "  I  slept  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  went  oat." 

In  regard  to  these  intransitive  verbs  (which  take  no  objective  case  im- 
mediately after  them),  when  the  participle  is  accompanied  with  etre^  it  agrees 
with  the  nominative  in  nnmber  and  gender :  hat  with  avoir  it  is  invariable. 
So  if  a  lady  were  to  ase  the  sentence  just  given,  she  mast  write,  **  .Tai  dobmi 
nn  moment,  et  je  sois  bortib  ensaite."  The  following  is  the  compoand  of  the 
present  indicative  of  the  intransitive  DBTEins. 


Past  Participle — ^Dbyentt. 


Singular. 

Je  sab  devena 
Ta  68  devena 
U  est  devena 

Je  sais  devenae 
Ta  es  devenae 
Eile  est  devenae 


Masculine. 


Plural 


Feminine. 


Noos  sommes  devenos 
Voas  6tes  devena 
lis  sont  devenos 

Noos  sommes  devenaes 
Voas  6tes  devenaes 
Elles  sont  devenaes 


The  reader  scarcely  needs  reminding  that  we  have  a  similar  anomaly  in 
English  in  reference  to  most  of  these  words.  So  we  Say,  "  She  is  come;"  "The 
ship  is  arrived ;"  Babylon  is  fallen."  Bat  the  awkwardness  that  attends  the 
ase  of  snch  phrases  as  ^  The  parcels  are  arrived ;"  "  The  fands  are  fallen," 
indicates  that  the  mode  of  expression  is  endured  rather  than  adopted. 


REFLECTED  VERBS. 

Reflected  verbs  are  those  of  which  the  action  falls  back  npon.  the  agent 
Every  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  a  reflected  manner:  but  some  verbs  ire 

not  employed  in  any  other  way,  and  are  therefore  called  by  some  of  the  Fieoch 

grammarians  esterUialbf  reflected. 

Reflected  verbs  are  conjugated  in  the  same  manner  as  others  of  the  sune 

conjugation,  except,  first,  that  they  are  preceded  by  both  the  nominative  and 

the  objective  forms  of  the  pronoun,  thus — 


First  person 
Second  person 
Third  person 


far,  PktraL 

-  Je  me  Nous  ooas 

-  Ta  te  Voas  vooa 

-  U  or  elle  se        lis  or  dies  ae- 

VoT  instance,  ahstenSr  would  mean  to  hold  off^  to  restrain  ;  ifabstsnir  netas 
to  hold  one's  self  off,  to  refrain.  The  present  tense  of  the  indieativv  mood* 
wUl  be  a  sufficient  example:  — 
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Singular,  Plural. 


Je  m'abstiens 
Ta  t'abstiens 
II  or  elle  s'abstient 


Nous  nous  abstenons 

Vous  vous  ttbstenez 

lis  or  elles  s'abstiennent. 


The  persons  of  the  imperative  which  take  no  nomiaative  are  acccmpanied  bj 
one  pronoun,  as  abstiens-toi,  abstenons-nous,  absteuez-yons. 

Secondly.  In  all  cases  reflected  verbs  take  Hre^  and  not  avbir^  as  the 
auxiliary  in  forming  the  compound  tenses,  as — 

Compound  of  the  Present  IndiccUloe — Je  me  suis  abstenu 

Imperfect —  Je  m'etais  abstenu 

Future —  Je  me  serai  abstenu,  &c.  &c. 

So  when  a  verb  becomes  reflected  for  a  kind  of  ocoasbnal  use,  it  is  then 
siilj^ct  io  these  rules.  "  I  have  done  him  the  pleasure,"  "  Je  Vai  fait  le 
plaisir;"  but  ""  I  have  done  mjrsdf  the  pleasure,"  "  Je  me  »m»  £ut  le  pLaisir." 

The  reflected  fwm  is  often  iused  for  the  passive.  Instead  of  saying,  *'  Ici 
dw  gsnts  sorU  v&ndu$, '  *'  Oloves  are  sold  here,"  the  reflected  form  is  used,  "  loi 
se  TendoLt  des  ganto,"  litei»Uy,  "  Qloves  sell  themselves  here." 


IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

In  this  class  are  placed  verbs  which  do  not  form  all  their  tenses  and  pecsoiMi 
Acoordiog  to  Miy  one  of  the  coojagations  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  student  should  remember  that  these  verbs  are  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
inflexions  of  every  language,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  them  too  welL 

Ibbegulab  Verbs  of  the  First  Coiijuoatiok. 

1.  ALLER,  TO  Go. 

PKiMiTmB  Forms — 1,  Vam;  2,  Allai;  3,  Allbr;  4,  Aixakt;  5,  Ali*s'. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense        Vais    vas     va        aliens  allez  root 

Future  Irai      iras    ira         irons  irez  iront 

CondUional  Irais    inds  irait      irions  iriez  iraient 

Imperative  Mood. 
Va        allons     allez 

SuBjimcTiTE  Mood. 
iVfiosvt  Tense        AUle    allies    aille        allions    alliez    aillent 

The  compound  tenses  are  formed  with  Stre  :  Je  suis  alld,  &c. 
All  &e  rest  is  regular. 

Alleb  is  also  used  in  the  form  of  8*E!9  allbr,  to^o  away,  to  he  off.  It  is 
conjugated  as  a  reflected  verb,  inserting  the  word  en  between  the  second  pronoun 
and  the  verb :  thus — "  Je  m'en  vais,"  "  I  am  going  away ;"  **  Je  m'en  suis 
all^,^'  **  I  am  gone  away,"  &c.    **Va-t'en,"  "  Allez-vous-en,"  "  Go  away.'' 

2.  ENVOYER,  toBbkd. 

Pbuotive  Fobms— Bbgulab. 

IvDicATiVE  Mood. 

Future  £nverr-ai      -as     ^  -ons    -ez    «ont 

Conditianal    Envenr-ais    -ais    -ait        -ons    -iez   •<uont 

All  the  rest  is  regular. 
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Cj^je  Ifiufnirtr. 


QunnoHt  Bagvixixo  Answxns. 

97.  Can  anj  reader  iofonn  me  of 
UBj  work,  with  pabliaber*8  name  and 
priee,  which  gires  an  account  of  college 
life,  more  especially  applying  to  Oxford, 
and  which  baa  particnlars  of  the  aids 
given  to  poor  students,  and  of  the 
helps  given  to  diligent  and  snocessfal 
ones  ?  Also  the  titls  of  anj  work,  with 
pablisher's  name  and  price,  which  gives 
particnlars  of  Oxford  University  in  the 
same  waj  as  PotU's  **  Liber  Cantab." 
gives  them  of  Cambridge?— A  Poor 
Studxst. 

98.  Conld  any  of  yoor  readers  in- 
form me  ^hat  work  is  published  on 
the  properties  of  chemicals  when  ap- 
plied to  iron  or  steel,  and  what  its  cost? 

— ^UWCRIBER. 

99.  Woald  any  of  your  readers  be 
so  good  as  to  inform  me  of  a  good  sim- 
ple set  of  marginal  marks,  to  indicate 
tbe  opinions  of  the  style  and  matter  of 
an  anthor,  which  arise  in  one*s  mind 
while  reading? — Qumro. 

100.  Wonld  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents explain,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Briti»h  Conirovertialistf  how  to 
understand  the  paraphrase,  '*  for  signs 
and  for  seasons,"  Gen.  i.  14;  is  it  an 
hendiadys,  to  dedgnate  seasons?  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  something  occult  is 
comprised  in  it  If  this  history  of  the 
creation  were  designed  to  describe  the 
effects  of  the  six  days*  work  as  they 
would  have  appeared  to  a  spectator, 
had  one  been  present,  would  a  suppo- 
sition render  probable,  from  its  being 
said,  **  Let  the  dry  land  appear  (Heb. 
be  8een)f  when  as  yet  there  was  no  eye 
to  see  it?  or  may  it  be  reasonable  to 
form  an  opinion  that  the  sun  was 
formed  on  the  first  day,  or  created  even 
before  our  earth,  and  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  three  first  days 
and  nights?— GwiLYM,  Taibach, 


101.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 


1st.  Is  there  any  book  containing 
legal  forms  for  vrills,  mortgages,  &e.? 

\*  Our  correspondents  bad  better 
leave  law  alone,  mdess  practicsBy  sc- 
qnainted  with  it. 

2nd,  The  best  mode  of  pablisbing, 
and  the  cost? 

\*  Depends  upon  the  price  of  the 
book,  and  what  class  it  is  intended  fir. 

Snd.  The  best  book  on  lithography, 
and  the  probable  cost  of  a  lithograpiue 
press,  16  by  IS  and  32  by  26  in.,  sad 
where  stones,  &c.,  may  be  procured? — 
P.  A.  &  and  S.  I. 

102.  Can  any  of  yonr  readers  infixm 
me  of  the  price  and  publisher  of  the 
best  work  on  the  life  i(  Lamartine  stid 
French  republicanism? — M.  B.  H. 

103.  Could  you  inform  me  whst 
course  to  adopt  to  overcome  my  timidity, 
and  to  gain  sufficient  confidence  to  lesd 
clearly  and  intelligibly?  By  giving  a 
word  of  advice  you  vol!  greatly  oblige 
a  constant  subscriber,  who  signs  Us 
name— BiGA. 

104.  Can  any  of  your  subscribers 
tell  me  of  a  good  work  <m  punctna- 
tion  ?  Are  any  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  works 
published  separately;  if  so,  price  and 
puUisher?— A  Constant  Subscbi- 

BSR. 

105.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
Vulgate  edition  of  the  Bible  and  Bsg- 
ster's?  What  is  the  course  of  study  at 
University  College,  London,  and  whst 
examination  is  required  for  matricola- 
tion?— A.  L.  0. 


Anbwbbs  to  Quxstions. 

85.  If  ''Nil  Desperandnm"  esn 
speak  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
and  could  take  a  clerk's  situation  in  s 
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mercantile  hoiue,  he  may  in  a  few 
years  get  a  salary  of  £150.— T.  T.  B. 

87.  The  qnalifications  are,  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  (together 
with  the  ability  of  translating  English 
into  Latin  and  Greek),  and  mathema- 
tics. The  mode  of  entrance  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  is  by  a  personal 
examination  by  the  college  tntor,  or 
by  sending  to  the  tutor  a  recommen- 
dation signed  by  a  M.A.,  stating  the 
name,  age,  and  qualifications  of  the 
candidate.  Li  either  case  a  sum  of 
money  is  paid  as  a  pledge  of  good  be- 
haviour. This  is  called  caution-money, 
and  is  given  back  to  the  student  when 
he  takes  his  name  off  the  college  boards. 
The  expenses  at  Cambridge  for  twelve 
months  would  not  be  less  than  £60  or 
£70.  If  J.  A.  S.  was  well  op,  he 
might  calculate  safely  upon  getting  a 
scholarship.  At  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, the  expenses  for  tuition,  without 
board,  are  about  £30,  so  that  it  is  not 
cheaper  than  Cambridge. — T.  T.  B. 

88.  A.  L.  is  respectfully  informed 
that  the  price  of  Mantell's  *'  Wonders 
of  Geology"  is  18s.  for  the  two  volumes ; 
Manteirs  "Organic  Remains  in  the 
British  Museum"  is  6s.,  and  the  ^  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  the  Geological  Society," 
4s.  In  answer  to  bis  second  question, 
I  would  recommend  him  first  to  procure 
a  work  on  the  geology  of  a  certain 
district,  which,  having  studied,  let  him, 
with  hammer  in  hand,  go  and  examine 
for  himself. — Tbrba. 

89.  The  evidences  of  Christianity 
may  be  classed  thus:  (1)  External,  or 
historical;  (2)  Intermediate,  or  mo- 
ral; (3)  Internal. 

(1.)  The  external  evidence  is:  I.  Di- 
rect, as  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
ipostles;  II.  Retrospective,  in  the  con- 
nection of  Christianity  with  the  mira- 
(les  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nent;  lU.  Prospective,  in  the  first 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  ite  historical 
iifluence  on  mankind,  and  the  comple- 
tim  of  prophecy  since  the  days  of 
Christ. 

^.)  The  intermediate  consists  in 


I.  The  moral  precepte  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; II.  In  the  character  and  ex- 
ample of  Christ;  III.  In  the  features 
of  truth,  love,  and  wisdom  in  the 
apostles  and  first  Christians. 

(3.)  The  internal  consists  of:  I.  Ex- 
perimental, in  the  harmony  of  the 
gospel  with  man's  requirements;  II. 
Social,  in  the  practical  institutions  of 
the  christian  church;  III.  The  biblical, 
in  the  wisdom  and  harmony  of  all  re- 
vealed truth;  IV.  The  spiritual,  which 
views  the  gospel  as  a  revelation  of  the 
name,  the  attributes,  and  counsels  of 
God. 

I.  The  direct  is  divided  into,  1.  The 
possibility  and  probability  of  miracles 
(Paley's  "  Evidences,"  Introduction; 
Chalmers,  at  beginning  of  his  '*  Trea- 
tise on  Christian  Evidences,"  Leland, 
Ellis,  Franke,  **  State  of  the  Heathen 
at  Present  Day";)  2.  Testimony  to  the 
miracles  of  the  gospel,  apart  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves  (Paley's  *'  Evi- 
dences," ch.  2,  and  Sheppard's  "  Evi- 
dences"); 3.  Authenticity  and  credibi- 
lity of  New  Testoment.  Paley's  ''  Evi- 
dences," ch.  9 ;  Lardner's  *'  Credibility 
of  Gospel  History;"  Home's  ''Intro- 
duction," vol.  1 ;  Cosin,  Simon,  Jones, 
Alex  '*0n  the  Canons  of  the  New 
Testament,"  and  "  Michaelis's  "  Intro- 
duction," contain  external  proofs.  Pa- 
ley's  "Hone  Paulime,"  Blunt  "On 
the  Veracity  of  the  Gospels,"  give  the 
internal;  4.  The  application  of  these 
facte  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  christian 
miracles :  Ist,  The  resurrection  (Sher- 
lock's "  Trial  of  the  \Wtnesses,"  Tovra- 
son's  "Evangelical  History"  Gres- 
well's  "Forty-thurd  Dissertation  on 
Gospel  Harmony,"  West  "  On  the  Re- 
Burrection,"  and  Paley's  "  Evidences," 
part  2,  ch.  8,  2nd.  Christ's  miracles, 
Campbell,  Douglas,  Farmer,  and  Shep- 
pard;  3rd.  Apostolic  miracles,  admis- 
sions of  heathen  writers,  Paley^s  "  Ho- 
ra  PaulinsB";  4th.  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  Lyttleton;  5th.  Mutual  harmony 
and  dependence  of  the  miracles;  6th. 
Their  divine  character;  7th.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  truth  of  the  mir^  ' 
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to  the  trntfaof  the  doetnne  wbich  thej 
Attest,  Funtr,  Le  Baa,  Penrose,  Ibt 
iFoL  of  ChaloMfa's  **  Traotiee,"  Qregory's 
'*  Letten,**  Bortoa's  **  HnlseMi  Leo- 
tores,"  1 820,  Clislinen,  Butler's  **  An*- 

II.  RetroBpectiTe:  1st  Conneetion  of 
Gospel  with  Old  Testament,  StUltng- 
fleet's  **  Origines  SoenD,"  Manh  '*  On 
Books  of  Moms,"  8ehnkit*s  *"  Old  Tes- 
tMDont  Csneii,"  Jsbn's  *'  latrodQCtion," 
Faber*s  ''Hons  Hosmck,"  Hengsten. 
berg  **Oii  Pentateuch**;  2iid.  Proofs 
of  Mosaic  RerelatioB,  LesUe's  ""  Short 
and  Easj  Method  with  Deists,"  Home's 
"*  Intradnetion,"  oh.  1,  §  1, 1-— 3;  §  2, 
1 ;  oh.  4,  §  2, 7 ;  Bvd.  Ihe  trnth  of  the 
Gospel  is  thus  ooBfirmed  by  analogy, 
as  being  a  continuation  of  the  same 
oonrse  of  Providence;  4th.  It  is  con- 
fimed  by  predictions  fnUUlcd  in  gos- 
pel history,  **  Dialogae"  of  Jostin  Mar- 
tyr, **  Demoostratio  £vaBgelica"  of  En- 
sebios,  Kidder's  ^  Demonstration,"  and 
Soott's**  Answer  toOrooI";  5th.  £yi- 
doDoes  of  Jewish  dispensation  being 
only  introdaotory. 

III.  Prospective  eridence  consists  of: 
Ist.  Arguments  from  its  progress,  Pa- 
ley's  "  Evidences,"  part  2,  ch.  9,  Mil- 
Bor's  "  Reply  to  Gibbon,"  Maciivaine's 
**  Christian  Evidences,"  White's ''  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures";  2nd.  Fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy, Keith,  Newtoo,  Ores  well  on 
Parables,  *'  Btate  of  Jews  and  JadflM^" 
Josephtts;  3rd.  Prophecies  of  the  spread 
of  the  church,  and  her  degeneracy  in 
later  times;  4th.  Power  of  the  Bible 
upon  society. 

(2.)  The  ktemediate  are  touched 
upon  in  Paley's  '*  ETideoces." 

(3.)  The  internal  is  best  illustrated 
by  christian  evidence. 

The  best  way  of  studying  the  evi- 
dences is  to  take  them  thus  in  detail. 


I  should,  as  many  of  the  above  authors 
as  I  oonld  get,  refening  each  to  its 
praper  place  in  tiie  chain  of  evidence. 

]lntler*s  ^Analogy,"  and  Pearson 
*<  On  Infidelity,"  Is.  6d.,  wiU  enable  you 
to  aoswer  any  iBfidel.--T.  T.  B. 

91.  T.  6.  is  informed  that  he  may 
obtain  a  good  copy  of  Dante  with  Flas- 
man*s  illuitntions.  The  price  is  about 
4s.-*B.  A.  M*L. 

99.  I  am  inclined  to  l^nk  that  no 
set  of  signs  is  at  onoe  so  genoally 
requisite,  so  simple,  or  so  good  as  those 
which  for  the  last  twelve  years  I  have 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  employ- 
ing, viz.: — 

A  comma  (,),  =  mediocrity,  correct- 
ness, truth. 

A  semicoloi  ( ; )«  ^=^  S^^i  excellent. 

A  cohm  (:),  =  better,  more  ezoel- 
■lent,  brilliant. 

A  period  (.),  =  beet,  most  brilUaut. 

An  exoiamation  (!),  =  superb, 
grand,  ez4faiMte. 

An  interrogation  (?),  s=:  question- 
able, doubt. 

A  dash  ( — ),  ^s  inconclusive,  fiiUa- 
cious. 

A  dagger  (f ),  =  i«mic,  incorrect 

A  double  dagger  ({),  =  konic, 
worse. 

A  triple  dagger  (tt),  =  most  ironic, 
worst. 

A  crotchet  ([  ]),=  strained  tomake 
a  point. 

Inverted  oomsnas  ("  "}t  pUgi»isBi, 
or  matter  seen  before. 

Addition  (-{-),.&=  mwe  than  truth 
(or  the  premises)  warrants. 

Moltiplioatifn  (  X  ),  -=?  very  oanelu- 
sive 

IMvision  (-r-),  «=  sophistic,  not  to 
be  relied  on.  ^ 

AsteridL  (^),  sc  resHU-kable,  wsrtify 
of  notion— iteSF(»n»o. 


EDucxnoKr. — We  are  taught  to  clothe  our  minds,  as  we  do 
our  bodies,  after  the  fashion  in  vogue;  and  it  is  aooounted &ii- 
tastical,  or  something  worse,  not  to  do  so. — Locke. 
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Edinburgh  Young  M«mi  AsaociO' 
tion. — The  anntud  soiree  in  connection 
with  this  association  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th  September  last,  in 
the  side  room^  Queen-street  Hall,  which 
was  patronized  hj  a  very  namerons 
<^mpanj;  Mr.  Livingston,  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  After  a  few  intro- 
dactory  remarks  bj  the  chairman,  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  asso- 
ciation daring  the  past  year  was  read 
by  the  secretary,  which  exhibited  the 
society  to  be  in  a  flonnshing  con- 
dition, intellectnally  and  mtmerically. 
In  addition  to  miscellaneoos  essays  and 
debates,  the  system  adopted  by  the 
association  for  a  few  years  past,  and 
which  has  been  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial, has  been  continned,  viz.,  that  of 
having  a  course  of  essays  on  particular 
subjects.  During  the  past  year  two 
such  courses  have  been  concluded,  one 
consisting  of  essays  on  "  Distinguished 
Britons  of  the  Present  Century,"  em- 
bracing the  biographies  of  Sir  liobert 
Peel,  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Dr.  Chalmers,  &c.;  and  the  other 
being  a  '*  Physiological  Series,"  both 
of  which  have  proved  very  successful. 
The  report  also  gave  a  very  gratifying 
account  oi  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  members  in  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  the  zeal  with  which  the 
various  objects  contemplated  was  pro- 
secuted.  During  the  evening  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Usher  and 
Button ;  and  the  performance  of  a  mu- 
sical party,  together  with  recitations 
and  songs  from  several  of  the  mem>- 
bers,  caused  the  evening  to  be  spent  in 
a  most  delightful  manner.  After 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  ladies,  chair- 
man, &c.,the  meeting  separated,  highly 
gratified  with  the  proceedings,  and  the 
very  promising  appearance  of  the  asso- 
ciation.— Wm.  Wardbn,  Secretary, 

Literarg  Union  of  the  Pauley  Ar- 


tiaana'  Ingtkutum, — The  opening  soir^ 
of  the  ensuing  session  of  this  union  was 
held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  institu- 
tion on  Friday  evening,  the  1 7th 
October.  Mr.  James  Martin,  the  pre- 
sident, occupied  the  chair.  The  re- 
freshments on  the  occasion  were  most 
creditably  served  by  Mr.  McKinlay. 
Addresses  on  various  literary  subjects 
were  delivered  by  the  president  and 
Messrs*  R  Bruce,  J.  Clark,  W.  Peattie, 
J.  Lindsay,  A.  Wilson,  T.  McBobsrt, 
and  others,  and  were  varied  with  glees, 
&c.,  which  had  a  good  effect,  and  made 
the  evening  pass  pleasantly.  Since 
the  formation  of  the  institution  several 
societies  of  a  similar  nature  have  been 
started  in  the  town,  but  none  of  them, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  survived  above 
two  or  three  sessions.  This  union  is 
just  entering  upon  its  sixth  session 
with  renewed  vigour,  and  is  in  a  most 
favourable  and  promising  condition. 
The  following  are  the  office-bearers  for 
the  ensuing  session,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  Martin, 
president;  Mr.  J.  Clark,  vice-president; 
Mr.  J.  Johnston,  treasurer;  Mr.  B. 
Russell,  secretary. 

GUugow  Mechanics'  Inatitaiion  Jfu- 
tual  JmprovemetU  Association.— ^The 
second  annual  soiree  of  this  association 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 2nd,  in  the  Fraaklyn  Hotel,  George- 
square.  Mr.  Holmes,  vice-jMresident  of 
the  institution,  occupied  the  chair. 
After  tea  the  chairman  made  a  few 
remarks;  the  secretary,  Mr.  Dawson, 
then  read  the  yearly  report,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  society  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition..  Addresses,  &c, 
followed,  and  the  meeting  separated, 
well  pleased  with  the  night's  proceed- 
ings. This  society  is  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  institution,  and  meets 
every  Saturday  night  at  seven  p.m.,  in 
one  of  the  dass-rooms. — ^Wm.  McKik- 

LAY. 
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Sir  £.  Bolwer  Lyiton  lias  been  elected 
as  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University. 
Lord  Stanley  was  put  forward  by  in- 
jadicions  friends,  whose  acts,  howeyer 
well  meant,  met  with  a  strong  dis- 
claimer in  a  letter  to  Sir  £.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  and  of  conrse  published  in  the 
TimeSf  that  great  medium  of  inter- 
communion with  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  the. 
sudden  death  o£  Mr.  Bogne,  the  pub- 
lisher, successor  to  Mr.  Tilt,  a  man 
well  known  and  as  well  respected. 

A  Hue  in  Price. — It  is  said  that 
the  original  copy  of  ^  Hamlet,"  recently 
bought  by  the  Messrs.  Boone  for  £70, 
and  sold  by  them  to  Mr.  Halliwell  for 
£120,  cost  its  original  possessor  Is.; 
and  he  gave  4d.  for  it.  Its  previous 
history  cannot  be  traced. 

The  Hume  Fund  has  reached  £1,300. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  it  ? 

Dr.  Mackay  will  enliven  and  cheer 
dreary  winter  with  a  new  volume  of 
poems,  entitled,  **Ucder  Green  Leaves.*' 

"  Pope's  Poetical  Works,"  by  George 
Gilfillan.  We  can  recommend  the  ty- 
p<^aphy,  the  paper,  the  printing;  in 
these  respects,  all  that  is  done  is  well 
done.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much 
for  the  editor  as  the  publisher.  These 
volumes  are  published  in  a  cheap  series. 
We  have  spoken  of  them  before.  It  is 
a  most  praiseworthy  attempt  to  popu- 
larize the  works  of  British  Poets ;  and 
as  to  the  editorship,  from  the  nature 
and  nxmiber  of  the  rev.  editor's  pro- 
ductions, we  are  tempted  to  think  that 
he  is  "  a  prophet  in  his  own  country." 


KEW  BOOKS. 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  illus- 
trated, 7s.  6d.;  Fleming's  Vocabulary 
of  Philosophy,  7s.  6d. ;  Few  Hours  with 
Scott,  Is.  6d.;  Goodrich's  Paris  and 
Parisians,  2s.;  Grinfield's  Christian 
Eosmos,  4s.  6d.;  Latham's  Logic  in 
its  Application  to  Language,  6s. ; 
Marryatt's  Mission,  or  Scenes  in  Af- 
rica, 5s. ;  Naples,  Political,  Social,  and 


Religious,  21s.;  Walter's  Lectures  on  St.. 
Paul;  Wilson's  Five  Gateways  of  Know- 
ledge, 2s.  6d. ;  Bomett's  Queen  EIeanQr*8 
Vengeance,  and  other  Poems,  38.  6d. 
Pictures  firom  the  Pyrenees,  3s.  6d. 
The  Girlhood  of  Catharine  De  Medici 
Robertson's  Charles  V.,  with  Additions 
by  Presoott,  2 Is.;  Bonsei's  Visitoi's 
Book  of  Texts,  3s.  6d.;  Brown's  Part- 
ing Counsels,  8s.;  Cummings' Saving 
Truths,  2s.  6d.;  Cat  and  Dog,  2s.  6d. 
Edwards'  Italy  as  I  saw  it,  3s.  6d. 
Kitto's  Memdrs,  by  By  land,  10s.  6d. 
Rev.  J.  Marshall's  Memoirs,   by  his 
Son,  5s.;  Bible  Mountains,  by  Mac- 
farlane,  3s.  6d.;  Success  in  Buaness, 
Is.  6d. ;  Etchings  and  Pearls,  by  West- 
brook,  2s.  6d. ;  Pope's  Poetical  Works,  2 
vols.,  by  Gilfillan;   Boy's  own  Mag., 
vol.  II.,  2s.  6d.;  Friends  of  Christ,  by 
Adams,  3s.  6d.;  Gore*s  Life's  Lessons, 
3 Is.  6d.    Library  of  Christian  Bio- 
graphy : — John  Wesley,  2s.  6d.  Long- 
fellow's Evangeline,  illustrated  by  Gil- 
bert, 7s.  6d.;   Page's  Decorator,   6s. 
Parlour  Library: — ^Rowcroft's  George 
Mayford,  Is.  6d.    Rail.  Lib.: — Many- 
at's    Dog    Fiend,    Is.    6d.       Bohn's 
Illustrated  Library: — Marryat's  Mas- 
terman  Ready,  5s.     Todd's  Sermon  on 
Mount,  5s.;  Newman's  Office  and  Work 
of  Univ^ities,  6s. ;  Meteyard's  Gdden 
Hours,  6s.;  Peter  Parley's   Our  Ori- 
ental   Kingdom,    48.    6d.;     Cross's 
Landed  Property,  3s.  6d. ;  Sister  Kate, 
6s.  6d.;    Alford's   Sermons    (Quebec 
Chapel),  7s.  6d. ;  Voices  of  Many  Waters, 
by  Aveling,  6s.;    Agnilars  Vale  of 
Cedars,  6s.;  Edward's  Book-Keeping  by 
Single  Entry,  4s.;  Marvels,  or  Facts 
in  Fairy  Form,  Is.  6d. 

Annuab/or  1857. — Punch's  Pocket 
Book,  2s.  6d.;  Peter  Parley,  5s.; 
Christmas  Tree,  2s.  6d.;  Banking 
Almanack,  5s.;  Court  Album,  2 Is.; 
D'Albert's  Album,  21s.;  The  Keepsake, 
21s.;  Medical  Memorandum  Book  (De 
la  Rue),  4s.  6d.;  Floral  Souvenir, 2 Is.; 
Weale's  Engineers'  and  Contractors* 
Pocket  Book,  6s.;  Weale's  Builders' 
Pocket  Book,  6s. 
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